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When in the mid-twenties, having long made his mark as one 
of the founders of the Austrian school of economics, Wieser wrote 
his magnum opus, he cut a broad swath through the social sciences 
in historical perspective. His magnificent overview, his masters 
ful grasp of the totality of man as a social animal in multiple 
power relationships, is reminiscent of the work of Schumpeter, 
the great Austrian of the next generation, whom Viner in his 
obituary called one of the last polymaths of the 20th century. 

Although many world wars had been fought prior to the one 
witnessed by Wieser shortly before he went to work on "The Law of 
Power", probably none had been so designated by historiograi 
phers. But by the early 1920s the military clash of 1914-1918 
had come to be viewed as geographically farther-reaching than any 
of its predecessors; hence reference to the World War in "The Law 
of Power" identifies what the next generation, experiencing the 
holocaust of 1939-1945, came to call World War I. 

Wieser dispensed almost entirely with footnotes, i.e., he 
gave no references , as they are nowadays understood, to the work 
of others. He assumed that the reader is familar with the writi 
ings of dozens of historians, sociologists, economists, and 
psychologists . Most of these probably still loomed large on the 
scientific firmament at the turn from the 19th to the 20th ceni 
tury, but for the post-World War II student of human affairs some 
names no longer have the ring of familiarity . What is more, in 
many cases it is virtually impossible to determine which ideas 
elaborated in "The Law of Power" originated with Wieser and which 
he may have drawn from the work of others. In some cases the 
author expresses these ideas with rare felicity, in other cases 
their presentation is rather turgid. 

The author takes for granted a strong base in Latin . Cer~> 
tain terms or phrases of this foundation language of the educated 
person appear throughout the work, sometimes in quotes and somei 
times italicized . Except for one Greek phrase, I have abstained 
from translating into English foreign language bits in order to 
give the reader some idea of how much graduates from advanced 
educational institutions half a century ago were supposed to be 
able to accommodate without translation props. 

A related question is whether German words which have become 
accepted in the English language should be identified as such. I 
have followed the practice of underlining (and capitalizing) 
those which I understand to have become well entrenched, such as 
Weltanschauung, Realpolitik , Junker, etc. 

A much more substantial problem is the fact, however, that a 
number of German terms used by Wieser often escape unambiguous 
rendition in English. This is partly because they are too gen-’ 
eral (e.g., are "Werkgemeinschaften" "work associations" or "task 
forces," or are "gesellschaftliche Werke" "collective works" or 
"collective deeds" or "collective accomplishments"?) , and partly 
because we have largely discarded notions which smack of racial 
prejudice (e.g., we no longer talk of "edle Naturvolker" or 
"primitive peoples of superior blood, " alias "high-born or 
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racially superior primitive peoples”). A slippery term of 
ancient standing is "Kultur"; thus , should " Kulturbegrundung " be 
equated with "initiation of culture” or the "establishment of 
civilization"? (Somewhat arbitrarily, I have translated Kultur- 
volker" into "culture peoples" rather than just "civilized 
tribes," or like phrases.) 

I am not sure just what Wieser meant by "Massentechnik" , 
which appears in many plaCSS , " 1 hence have used the neutral word 
"mass technique, " feeling strongly that the author meant somei 
thing beyond "mass production techniques . " Even more quizzical 
are passages such as the followingy to which Wieser gave special 
emphasis: "Das Gesamtwerk der Zwangsgemeinschaften und Einheits- 

verbande hat immer die offene personliche FUhrung zur Vorausset- 
zung . ..." which I have, somewhat uneasily because I am nebulous 
about what Wieser was driving at, translated as follows: "The 

total accomplishments of the coercive and unit associations are 
always based on open personal leadership . ..." 

Another "teaser" occurs in Wieser 's diSCUSSlOn® of the divi- 
sion of the power in state and society. It appeared least prob- 
lematic to me to translate the title of the second section of 
that chapter, "Ordnungsmachte , Lebensmachte und Kulturmachte " , as 
"Public Order Powers, Welfare Powers, and Culture Powers. " 

I am not sure what Wieser meant by the "Trieb zum Maximum", 
in the title of section 4 of the same CMptSI,! hence I have 
committed myself to a literal rendition, "Drive for the Maxi- 
mum. ■ 

In discussing the appropriate posture of the "dominant 
power" relative to the other powers, Wieser remarks: Sie [i.e., 

the dominant power] wird darauf bestehen, dass keine andere Macht 
in ihre vorbehaltenen Zirkel storend eingreife wird dabei aber 
doch das Stammgebiet der andern schonen ffiUSSefl . ® In such cases 
of vagueness I have given vent to the translator's frustration by 
using quotation marks to identify dubious terms, as shown by the 
inner quotes: "It will insist that no other power intrude upon 

its 'reserved circles, ' hut at the same time it will have to keep 
its hands off the ancestral ground' of the others." 

The word "Buygertum" occurs, as expected, in diverse con- 
texts; I have relied on intuition in rendering it now as "bour- 
geoisie, " now as "middle class (es) . " 

Wieser makes many references to "Umsturz , " occasionally in 
connection with events of World War I.? But whether he meant a 
particular revolution or a more general upheaval , perhaps the 
entire reordering of values brought about by the outcome of that 
war, remains unclear. 

Chapter VIII deals with "Die gesellschaftliche Willens- 
bestimmung" and appeals to allude to the process of "social deci- 
sion-making . " Accordingly, in Section A of this chapter, Wieser 
distinguished between "personal and collective decision-making" 
(or "personliche und gesellschaftliche Willensbestimmung" ) . 
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I have vacillated between "leader of the mind" and "soul 
leader ■ in seeking an equivalent for " Seelenfiihrer . " 

In searching for "the historic truth about self - 
determination of the people "® Wieser observed: "In der Induk- 

tlonsreihe der Geschichte zeugen die Jahrtausende fur die Zwanqs- 
bestimmung. un d nur JdllLliUllllty . . . ze Ogyil TUP di e Selbst- 
bestimmung . " J hope to have captured the meaning of the first 
phrase of this sentence by looking for a "stages view of his-' 
tory , " 

„ is well known, one of the most treacherous German words 
is Sinn. Where I felt uncertain about the author’s intended 
meaning ,* I have translated it as "sense" (rather than "meaning," 
"interpretation," "idea," "purpose"). 

At the beginning of the chapter' '® devoted to "The Law of 
Increasing Freedom and Equality", the author dealt with "Aqqreqa- 
tionszustanden . " I hope that "state of social relations" ade- 
quately covers Wieser 's notion of "der gesellschaftliche Aggrega- 
t ions zust and " , just as I hope that "work associations" ("task 
forces"?] comes close to his understanding of "Werkqemein- 
schaften a 

I assume that the "Kraft zur Freiheit, die dem englischen 
Volke eigen 1st 2 is captured by "the impulse to freedom " 
rather than "strength for freedom, " "which is particular to the 
English people." 

I am not sure whether the title of section 1, "About the 
Theory of the Coincidences in History" _ "Ueber die Lehre von 
den Gleichzeit . igkeiten der Geschichte" mm of chapter XV is appro - 
priately chosen, because what the author in the text discussed is 
a law of parallel historical development" M "Gesetz der 
geschichtlichen Gleichlaufigkeit" (my emphasis). I suspect, but 
cannot prove, an inadvertent equating of two different notions. 

Wieser' s distinction between "peoples" and "nations" remains 
opaque, and so does his idea of what happens when '§ "the peoples 
deepened into nations" _ "Die Volker haben sich zu Nationen 
vertieft or why the Greeks and the Romans were "culture 

peoples" ("Kulturvolker ") but not "culture nations" ("Kultur- 
nationen"). 

I feel less than comfortable with the translation of "Die 
freien Englander wurden ein weltgebietendes Herrenvolk" into 
"The free English became a world-commanding master race" because 
of the absence of a connotation of racial superiority of the 
English over the French or the Germans during the time of colo- 
nial rule. 

Wieser s division of the work of society into "Sonderwerk" 
and Gesamtwerk ® I have incorporated into the conceptual pair 
undertakings " and "collective undertakings " (rather than 
individual and "social" undertakings) because in the former 
success essentially concerns the acting individual alone, whereas 
in the case of collective undertakings the general effect is at 
stake. 
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Along a different line, there are also instances of what I 
will call "blackout, " i.e., where recourse to modern dictionaries 
has been of no avail . In the first of three different cases 
Wieser wrote: "Wie zu seiner Zeit der Grundherr die Bauern zu 

besitzlosen Landarbeitern abgestiftet hatte [my emphasis ] , so 
driickte jetzt der Fabriksherr. . . die selbstandigen Gewerbsmeister 
in die Schicht der Lohnarbeiter hinunter . "y I have guessed at 
the mysterious word "abstiften" by using the English term 
"degrade, " thus: "As in his time the lord had degraded the peasi 

ants to the status of landless workers, so the manufacturer . . . " 
In the second case the author talks of a "geringe Zahl uber- 
machtiger und iibermutiger Optimaten" [my emphasis ] , .die "uber 
eine Masse von verarmten Kolonen und Sklaven gebot, " which I 
have glibly Anglicized into "a small number of too powerful and 
arrogant optimates. . • , " thereby at least suggesting the idea of 
self-centered wealthy persons being solely concerned with opti~< 
mizing their own welfare at the expense of their subjects. 
Finally, when Wieser condemns film makers for using movie thea-i 
ters as means for disseminating slanderous war propaganda, he 
suggests that Dante would have been moved "die verleumder Ischen 
Veranstalter in eine der argsten Bulgen des Inferno zu ver- 
weisen . "lq Not being able to find out the meaning of "Bulgen", I 
have weakly generalized by referring to "one of the worst habi- 
tats [in both cases my emphasis] of the Inferno. " 

Before turning to a different, and final, matter I cannot 
suppress my delight qua economist over a passage in Wieser 's 
discussion of "The Capitalist Enterprise" in chapter XVIII, where 
he aptly anticipates what much later came to be known as money 
illusion. For he wrote: "It may be that the men and women who 

followed the entrepreneur 's call allowed themselves to be 
deceived by the figure of the money wage because they were unable 
to foresee the level of their necessary expenditures...." 

I have never read a book which so abounds with references to 
"Gesetz des (der ) ..." or "law of. . . " Surely one may overdo this 
practice by using "law" when merely referring to some observed 
behavioral principle or tendency. Except for the "Law of Small 
Numbers" — "Gesetz der kleinen Zahl" — which occurs in chs . I, 
II, III, X, XIV, XV, and XVI, and which I have capitalized in 
accordance with accepted English usage, I have used lower case 
letters in giving the English version of these so-called laws. 
It may be of interest to the reader that, in the order of first 
occurrence, he will encounter the following " laws " : 

"Gesetz des gesellschaftlichen Wachstums, " or "law of social 
growth " (Ch. II) ; 

"Gesetz des Erfolges," or "law of success" (Chs. V, XII, XIII, 
and XIV, Section B) ; 

"Glaubensgesetz , " or "law of faith" (Ch. VII); 

"Moralgesetz , " "Sittengesetz , " or "law of ethics" (Ch. VII); 

" (inneres) Gesetz der geschichtlichen Bildung," or "(internal) 
law of historical formation" (Ch. IX); 

"Gesetz der Massentechnik , " or "law of mass technique" (Ch.X); 
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"Gesetz der abnehmenden Gewalt, " or "law of decreasing (diminish- 
ing) force" (Chs. XII and XIII); 

"Gesetz der Gewalt," or "law of force" (Chs. XII and XIII); 

Gesetz der hochsten Kraft, " or "law of greatest (highest) 
strength" (Chs. XII and XIII); y 

"Gesetz des Parteiinteresses, " or "law of party interests" (Ch. 
XII ) ; 

" (allgemeines) Lebensgesetz , " or "(general) law of life" (Ch. 
XII) ; 

"Gesetz der zunehmenden Freiheit und Gleichheit, " or "law of 
increasing freedom and equality" (Ch. XIII); 

"Gesetz der Gleichheit, " or "law of equality" (Ch . XIII); 

(Ch^^x^I^- geSetZ der Freiheit, " or "(peacetime) law of liberty" 

"Gesetz der geschichtlichen Wellenbewegung , " or "law of histori 
ical wave motion" (Ch. XIV); 

"Gesetz der geschichtlichen Gleichlauf igkeit , " or "law of paral- 
lel historical development" (Ch. XV); 

"Bevolkerungsgesetz, " or "law of population" (Ch. XV); 

"Gesetz der Erhaitung des Starksten, " or "law of survival of the 
fittest" (Ch. XVII); 

"Gesetz des Kreislaufes , " or "law of circulation" (Ch. XIX, Sec- 
tion B). ' 

I gratefully acknowledge the help of my colleague, Tom 
Iwand, in smoothing out some rough spots in the draft of the 
translation, and of Warren Samuels , the competent interpreter of 
the Wieser Weltanschauung, whose attention to detail yielded the 
discovery of those rough spots. 

W. E. Kuhn 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
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INTRODUCTION 
Warren J. Samuels 


Friedrich von Wieser (1851-1926) was one of the unusual 
social scientists who, having formed, relatively early in life, 
inklings of a vision of a general model of society and perhaps of 
history, managed to marshal their energies and research to pro-’ 
duce eventually, perhaps late in life, on opus articulating that 
vision. In Wieser 's case, Das Gesetz der Macht was published 
only a few months before his death. For most thinkers, the road 
to the production of an elaborate statement of their grand view 
of society is diverted by much narrower and often much more techi 
nical work, if not also by the demands of teaching, administrai 
tive work, and possibly public service. Furthermore, in a world 
of increasingly specialized intellectual disciplines, it is manii 
festly difficult and readily perceived as unrealistically ambii 
tious to generalize across, much less to master, several social 
sciences. Adam Smith came close in producing two-thirds of a 
trilogy focusing on the moral sentiments, self-interest and the 
market, and law (and fortunately we have several sets of student 
notes on his lectures in the unpublished area, jurisprudence) . 
Karl Marx, of course, produced a system which, whatever its ambii 
guities and problems, stands among the world's great intellectual 
achievements . Of lesser historic significance, but not much if 
at all less an intellectual accomplishment , is the work of Max 
Weber, culminating in the integration of his thinking on polity, 
economy, and society, 2 as well as the Treatise on General Sociol- 
ogy3 of Vilfredo Pareto. 

Wieser is well known for his technical studies as a leading 
member of the Austrian school of economics. He advanced and 
strengthened the Austrian theory of subjective, marginal u till 
ity. He developed the idea that cost involves lost utility, the 
notion of opportunity cost. He also developed the theory of 
imputation, which explains the valuation of factors of production 
in terms of their contribution to the utility status of final 
output, the value of inputs being derived from the utility of the 
final consumer goods which they help produce. In all these 

respects Wieser cemented the Austrian vision of utility as the 
central operating principle of the economy, and perforce of ecoi 
nomic theory, active on both demand and supply sides of the mar~i 
ket . 


Wieser also had a career in public service. He was 
appointed to the Upper House of the Austrian legislature and also 
served as Minister of Commerce in the last two Cabinets of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Earlier in life he worked for seven 
years in the Ministry of Finance of Lower AuStllS . 4 

Throughout his adult life Wieser had what his student, 
Joseph Schumpeter, was to call a vision. Wieser' s vision ceni 
tered not on the static mechanics of individual utility but on 
society and history, on what may be called either historical 
sociology or sociological history . 5 The principal elements of 
the vision were three: society undergoing evolution in form and 

Structure , the role of leadership in all human activities , and 
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power as the fundamental category of social political, and eco 
nomic analysis. Common to all three is the notion of hierar- 
chy . The model of the economy as a grand interplay of utility 
functions was to be ensconced in a larger model of P°wer. If 

value depended upon marginal utility it a ^ s ? d Prrfngements 
social stratification, that is, upon zne social » 

which helped form utility functions and, especially, which gave 
weights to the respective preferences ofdifferent individuals 
and crroups. Value itself was largely eclipsed, as Wieser rei z 
the need to concentrate on what we would now call the form, ation 
and operation of the institutions and mechanisms ofsocialco 
irol and social change. Aspects of the .holea.dceraingenerl 
principles of the central vision were presented in earlier 
P inos but wieser's thought culminated in the remarkable work, Das 
Gesetz der Macht which is here published for the first time in 
English translation. 

Wieser is to be compared with Marx Weber, and Pareto for 
his architectonic vision and grasp. As a theorist of social 
class Wieser is in the same league with them and with Robert 
Michels , Gaetano Mosca, and Schumpeter. As an analyst who inter- 
preted society, polity, and economy in terms reducibleto the 
interactive categories of power, psychology, and knowledge — 
typically emphasizing the importance of power and psychology and 
how psvcholoav and knowledge (belief system) are manipulated by 
and P in the Tnterest of power - U—r i. ^ be compared with 
Pareto Schumpeter, Weber, Werner Sombart, and, more recently, 
jo” Kenneth Galir'aith. *ia alao «ust * . seen « 

been influenced by the work of Marx, Weber Pare to tave Le 

Bon, Georges Sorel, Emile Durkheim, and Gabriel. Tarde among 
others Although by the mid-1920s there had been considerable 
first-rate and influential intellectual activities in the fields 
in which he worked, involving the foregoing as well as other 
names Wieser only rarely cited other writers and apparently 
relied principally on his own intellect rather than on close work 
in the existing literature. Nonetheless, Wieser's analysis very 
much reflects both the work of others and certain interests 
ideas, and themes relatively common to the period of his adult 
life, especially among continental writers. To recognize that, 
however is not to minimize his own accomplishments, which 

extended beyond synthesis. Wieser's ana j^ s ^ wXrkJdJln 

in a number of respects. Perhaps more important he worked on 

truly fundamental problems of analysis and interpretation. 

The place of Das Gesetz der Macht in Wieser’s overall scheme 
of thought is suggested by noting the contents of his two oth 
principal and previously translated works, Natural VaiM 1 "d 
Social Economics- o In the earlier book Wieser presented the 
marginal utility theory of value exchange value ^^ce-of- 
" natural value," the theory of imputatioo the sacrificeof 
oooortunitv theory of cost, and a brief examination of public 
expenditures and taxation in the light of marginal u tility they 
orv Bv "natural value" Wieser meant that value which arises 
from the social relation between amount of goods and “trlrt y, or 
value as it would exist in the communist state Natural value 
is one element in the formation of exchange value. It does not, 
however, enter Simply and thoroughly into exchange value. On the 
one Side, it is disturbed by human imperfection, by error, 
force chance; and on the other, by the present order of society, 


£ existence of private property, and by the differences 

between rich and poor, — as a consequence Q f which latter a 
second element mingles itself in the formation of exchange value 
namely, purchasing power. “ r ' 


ot A er things, natural value would arise from indi-> 
vidual subjective valuations of goods under the circumstance that 

11 s ““tad “« «!!• . f°Si ; ““era '. 

Jin real world utilities — thus demand functions and 
exchange values based upon utilities e f ra f ,■ u 

ofinequality in the distribution of wsalth , thlt l.‘ MtTel- 

ifeslr Zs ’ ricfi „ 1? d . P“"' 111 » Natara.1 vlite, 

. principally interested in articulating the marainal 
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Power and utilityly became the twin organizing principles of 
?n e ? 927 S JL°% ±. Eco T iC , S ' ‘ b °° k laaaribal by OsLlmrg&teA 

tin by J ' tr “ tise »„ betn „if. 

zen ny an Austrian in which the principle of marginal utilitv is 

analyzed in all its ramifications. "1 3 The first part of the hnnk 
examines the abstract individual (but not the isolated InhAlnn 
Crusoe) independent of specific social Roblns ° n 

the fjmWflmonfa7c * 4 = ■ 7 social arrangements and presents 

examines the' fcheory ' The second part 

treatments of Vldu . al within the specific institutional 
arrangements of the modern economy, inclusive of the state hut 
without reference to c DPr ifi r szaze put 

constitution specific state actions, particularly the 

Xitait prove rtv JndXhXt Y P rlvate economy footed in lower, 
txamines P ht?~flv' th laW ° f P ro P ert y ■ The third part again 

maXfinal ut flAv P J C ex P el } dltu f es end taxation in the light of 
oVlJlAdatlhi oL an ? lyS1S ' la J rgeIy but not entirely independent 
a survel nf J of power and class. The final part amounts to 
PiCS “ international economics, particularly 
"n/ aIanCeS - of .P*y™ nts end trade, touchi/g 
tions. P y power m international economic rela^ 


ity a E nd e ™itunTtv Ser e ?> 1 . ole * u the universal operation of util -> 
caoital n S tU ^ Jt° st * in i the valuation of consumer goods, 
, p . , goods, and other factors of production . Even when the 

S , la i he center of analytical attStiS “AH 

and noorfa n °^ taka tbe individual and his/her preferences 

tinned lfl J P lv en: These latter are socio-culturally condii 

aifswithin^ 60 ™^! 1 ? . theaocial economy, the individual o P er - 
azes within an institutional structure and social control (which 

w^ y -ww SO - taken for granted as to appear "natural"). society is 
divided into leaders and following masses. Social power i s 
understood as, in part, class power. Tile role of la" and of 
education i s , in part, the reproduction of social structure 
There is stratification of social* political, aO<J eo°nomic rela'i 
tions and therefore of utilities and vaiueS (pnices) . Pow ®i" 


signifies that marginal utilities and therefore prices are strati 
ified. The market gives effect, in its allocation of resources , 
to hierarchical relations effectuated , reinforced, and altered 
through hierarchical institutions. These hierarchies are given 
direct market impact through private choice based on wealth and 
social position, with stratification operating through both 
demand and supply sides via the distribution of wealth, institu- 
tions, and noncompetitive (monopoloid) conditions. Realized 
economic welfare is a function of the actual stratified economy. 

There are other themes in Social Economics which presage the 
discussion in Das Gesetz der Macht. Both the history and the 
operation of the capitalist economy are explicated in terms of 
power. Property as a form of power is critical to the historic 
success of the modern economy. So also are unions and the state 
as vehicles for working out new power relations balances of 
power, and welfare results. Leadership, perhaps especially anon- 
ymous leaders arising from the masses, is critical to all eco- 
nomic systems, socialism included. The individual is a social 
being who develops through "social education.' 11 ^ Historical 
evolution is profoundly influenced by "success" and by the hold 
on the minds of the many of the successes of the few: "Success 
is the driving force that moves the masses to copy the example of 
the leaders. 3 

In contrast with Natural Value, Social Economics includes 
explicitly normative discussions^ 11 conjoined to positive descripi 
tion and interpretation which can stand independent from the 
normative views. Power exists and is subject to being checked by 
other power players. "Powerful persons are merely in a position, 
in building up the economic organization, to carry through their 
personal interests rather than the general interest. Thus they 
are able, at those points which they regard as critical, to 
replace the social mind by their 0Wn."16 Far from hypothesizing 
that pursuit of self-interest is consistent with realization of 
the social interest, Wieser argues that a truly social theory 
"will point the way to needed reform, " especially furnishing "a 
sound theoretical basis for freedom and also for restrictions on 
freedom. 1 ' 1 9 This is part of the struggle for power in society, 
one dimension of which involves the conflict between the economic 
order erected by the bourgeois class and the "counter-reform of 
the economic order pFOpOSSd y by the proletariat. Derivative 
from this conflict are the conflicts between the bourgeois and 
socialist thinkers and between their respective cases. Both 
classical and socialist economic theory have presented supporting 
cases for their visions of economic reality . Each has loopholes , 
deficiencies , end has gone to extremes; both have competed for 
control of public opinion. The socialist has pointed to the 
economic consequences of stratified power and the classical theoi 
rist to the consequences of freedom. In Wieser' s view, "one must 
hold himself aloof from the excesses of the individualistic expoi 
sition, but the explanation must still run in terms of the indi- 
vidual," 1 and "true freedom does not consist in total lack of 
control. It consists rather in a relation of the individual to 

society ."22 

Private power is dependent upon the law, and the law is in 
part a creation of private power. Property is power; property is 
one of the forms taken by power. Property power is partly a 


matter of formal law but also of unwritten ld.W.23 The state, 
consequently, is an "indispensable fact0r"2*l in the social econ- 
omy, and its operation and performance must be examined objec- 
tively. In part this is because the exercise of state power is 
derivative of leader-mass relationships . "The fate of society is 
dependent on the relationship of leadership and the masses, " and 
"social power is most marked when these groups are legally supei 
rior and subordinate. "2y One pro bi e m is that in a hierarchical 
system "legal freedom of contract as matter of fact shrinks into 
an extremely limited freedom of choice. 2y 

The crux of the normative issue lies, according to Wieser, 
in the questions : "is private property an institution of ecoi 

nomic endeavor or is it not, much more properly, to be called an 
institution of superior power? Or, to be more precise, is pri-> 
vate property an institution subservient to the economic require ^ 
ments of society, or is it merely the creature and tool of those 
who wield social-economic pOWei?"y Wieserls answer, which is 
quite complex and open-ended, indicates that he is not willing to 
take as given the specifics of the then-existing system of prop- 
erty , nor is he willing to reject private property. There is 
great inequality between the rich and the poor. " He argues that 
"goods should never be applied to lower needs, while higher needs 
call for satisfaction and could be covered accordingly . But the 
private constitution of economy permits the rich to satisfy their 
luxurious needs, while the °poor are scarcely able to satisfy the 
needs of this existence . 2 Yet, he is not convinced that major 
change of the system will benefit the poor: "It may well be that 

a system of rules, which distributes very unequally the enormous 
gains to which it is instrumental, is after all more beneficial 
to the mass of the citizens than another, doling out its much 
smaller proceeds according to 'principles of right and reai 
son.'" * The future of the specifics of the institution of prop- 
, then, is at the heart of the problem of the status of the 
existing order. "The extreme partizans [sic] of the prevailing 
order decline to recognize the evils of the existing dispropori 
tion of economic power . . . The opponents of the existing order 
look upon it as nothing more than a contrivance to serve the 
egoistic interest of those in power. "30 g u t "even the social i 
istic state of the future will need leadership; will, by leaderi 
ship, create power; and, as the outgrowth of power, there will 
again be despotism, under the pressure of circumstances, whenever 
the masses are not sufficiently strong to offer resistance to the 
prevailing leaders. "31 

One final point made by Wieser echoes Natural Value: He 

argues that the theoretical foundation for the capitalist system 
handed down by the classical economists , specifically "the theoi 
rem that private freedom guarantees the attainable maximum of 
social utility, is no longer regarded as sacred. " He partici 
ularly stresses that the teachings of the classical doctrine "are 
valid only under conditions of a general equality of forces. 
Where this equality does not prevail, complete freedom can only 
result in disadvantages to the weak. "32 In time, accordingly, 
the "state will feel it a duty to provide as far as may lie in 
its power the public means of protecting the life values of the 
laboring class. "33 To an economist the argument that traditional 
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microeconomics requires a general equality of power is striking 
and radical , whatever the implications for public policy . 

Wieser did not in Social Economicsy provide a calculus for 
reform or for evaluating received arrangements. But, unlike so 
many others, for whom traditional doctrine is a rationalization 
of the regnant economic system whatever its constitution of pri-< 
vate power (to use Wieser 's term), Wieser was willing to confront 
rine with the realities (as he perceived them) of power 
an^tnus treated the respective cases of defender and opponent of 
the existing order with understanding. Wieser was more inters 
ested in comprehending the power play at the heart of issues of 
reform and public policy than in providing a propaganda for one 
side or the other. He understood the dynamics of the actual 
historical evolution and operation of power. He understood the 
inevitable hierarchical tendencies in society. He was not taken 
in by ideological legitimations on either side. He was able to 
identify, in a relatively neutral manner, the critical analytical 
and policy issues. 

Wieser, then, was able to integrate power and utility: 

Price is a social institution, not simply 
because its magnitude is the result of a uni-< 
versal appraisal of value by society; it is so 
as the result of a social contest for the 
possession of the offered supply mm a contest 
between individuals of varying appreciation 
and varying powers of demand. The maximum 
offer of the marginal stratum is decisive. 

Therefore price does not take its standard 
from the marginal utility as such, but from a 
stratified marginal utility 

This was in microeconomics. In what has come to be called macro- 
economics: "The Structure of the acquisitive community and the 

formation of income are always determined by the stratification 
of the people. "35 Whatever one thinks of the equality require- 
ments, explanation of the working of economic reality necessi- 
tated, in Wieser 's view, recourse to the analysis of utility, 
power, and stratification (inequality) . 

Turning now to Das Gesetz der Macht, as Professor Kuhn 
remarks in his Translator's Note, Wieser used "Gesetz" rather 
freely throughout the book. As I shall indicate below, several 
specific "laws" are very important to Wieser 's arguments. The 
use of Gcoctz in the title, which does literally translate "The 
Law of Power , " does not signify a particular analytical or inter- 
pretive law. The "law of power" comprises an assertion of the 
primary importance of power in society, polity, and economy. 
Thus Wieser begins his Preface with this statement: "The people 

of the world stand under the principle of power. " Power is the 
critical aspect of organized life, the important concept for 
analysis, and it is amenable to objective analysis, although 
hitherto largely neglected by social scientists and histori- 
ans. 35 Law is thus used in the title in much the same way one 
may use the term "principle of utility" to indicate the reign 
(overriding importance) of the twin masters of pleasure and pain, 
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which is quite different from, for example Malthus 's law of 
population or Say's Law. 

Structurally , the book is divided into three major sec- 
tions. The first outlines the principal factors comprising the 
general structure of power and society, especially the law of 
small numbers, power, leadership, leader-masses relations, the 
psychology of power, legal and nonlegal social control institw 
tions, and aspects of collective decision-making. The second 
part presents the elements of Wieser 's historical analysis of the 
reality (or, as he calls, it, the "work") of power, including the 
forms and transformation of historical power; the role of history 
ical education; the laws of force, decreasing force, and increase 
ing freedom and equality; the overriding law of small numbers; 
and the fundamental historical circulation of power. The third 
part, "The Ways of Power at the Present Time, " focuses on liberi 
alism; nationalism; the modern organs of power (classes, parties, 
press, economic organizations, and dictatorship) ; and the balance 
of power at the time; in each case he uses the concepts, the 
themes, and especially the laws developed earlier. 

As the reader of the work will quickly observe, Das Gesetz 
der Macht encompasses both a model of interpretation of history 
and a holistic, albeit selective, treatment of society. Wieser 's 
is a multi-millenial view, a particular interpretation of history 
which, while often focused on the century preceding the 1920s, 
identifies trends emerging during several thousand years of Wes~i 
tern history as well as trend manifestations discernible within 
shorter periods. (That different interpretations can be given to 
history and to its ostensible manifestions is not of particular 
interest here to Wieser.) But taking account of this truly long 
view is indispensable to understanding the details of Wieser ' s 
historical analysis, particularly his most important specific 

13nS • 

As a theory 0 f society as a whole, Wieser 's analysis 
bridges , and to a limited extent integrates , several major social 
science themes of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cent W 
ries . In a manner resembling the broad but nonetheless limited 
scope of Pareto's Treatise on General Sociology , wieser 's hol-> 
istic analysis of society emphasizes power, power play, the psy 
chology of power, and the role of belief systems; it does not 
directly include the workings of marginal utility in the market, 
which Wieser (as had Pareto) had discussed so effectively in his 
earlier works, although certain aspects of the evolving economic 
power structure found in Social Economics also are presented 
here. 

If by political i s meant having to do with matters of choice 
and power, then Das Gesetz der Macht is a work chiefly of both 
political economy and political sociology. Along with the works 
of such other writers as Marx, Pareto, Weber, and, to some 
extent, Schumpeter and Galbraith, tlfg^^/pok integrates in terms 
power the fields of economics , politics , and sociology . A 
leading member of the Austrian school of economics , which has 
come to emphasize doctrinally a stringent methodological individ~< 
ualism. thus also developed (here and in his earlier books, but 
most elaborately here) a sophisticated and thorough methodoi 
logically collectivist analysis . As political economy, wieser 
analyzes the economy as a system of power, focusing in part on 
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the importance of class, the economic manifestations of leader- 
masses interaction, the specific power foundations of the ecoi 
nomic system, and the importance of the interactions between 
nominally legal and economic processes . As political sociology, 
Wieser analyzes in terms of power and ( what amounts to power) 
both legal and nonlegal social control as alternative paradigms, 
focusing throughout on a sociology of law, the internalization of 
legal and moral norms, the complexities of hierarchical relai 
tions, the social psychology of power, leader-masses interaci 
tions, and such specific topics as dictatorship, political pari 
ties, and the political (or party) press. 

Wieser is, if anything, extraordinarily candid in matters of 
class, power, and hierarchy in general . Unlike Pareto, among 
others, Wieser evidences no anxiety as to possible adverse consei 
quences of candor and demystification in social science for the 
status quo processes of social control and order. 

Wieser was neither ideologue nor high priest. He presents 
no apologia for any dominant class, although he can be cited 
favorably by the ins and the outs and by the high and the low. 
He was a major contributor to a positive political economy and 
political sociology . He transcends (as much, perhaps, as a 
writer can) the popular legitimizing slogans and myths of law, 
politics, economics, and power. On the contrary, he identifies 
alternative idealized conceptions (for example, of the state) . 
The phenomena of power, leader-masses interactions, and belief 
systems were something to be explored, mapped, and used to interi 
pret history and society. Power and class were neither dirty 
names nor sensitive secrets. This does not mean that his discusi 
sions fail to reflect his time and location, for example, the 
insecurities of the nations and peoples of Central and Southi 
eastern Europe (XVII) , the prevalence of newspapers with party 
connections and editorial lines (XVIII. D), and his increasingly 
declasse status as the Empire passed into history. Nor does it 
mean that he never makes his own normative views known on various 
subjects, for example, that true democracy is freedom (V. 6), that 
conflicts over rights are legitimate (VI.4), that complementary 
antagonists are necessary to produce a balanced way of life 
(VIII. A. 3), that democracy requires a structure in which no sini 
gle organization represses the others (VIII.C.3), that the 
masses 1 love of liberty is the counterbalance to the leaders ' 
will to power necessary for a free society (XVIII .A. 2) , and so 
on. 

Wieser also was sensitive and prescient regarding post-World 
War I developments in Europe, particularly centering around repai 
rations, fascism, Bolshevism, the League of Nations, and the 
factors now known to have led to World War II (XVIII .F . 5-7 5 
XIX. A, B.2-4), although his portrayal of trade unions (for exami 
pie, XVIII. B. 5, E.3) and plutocracy (for example, XVIII. E. 1,5; 
XVI. 4) is more controversial. 

Wieser 's analysis of power centers on the Law of Small Num- 
bers: rule, law-making, and ownership of the means of production 

~ in short, all forms of decision-making are in the hands of 
a relative few. (Wieser thus goes far beyond Pareto's law of 
concentrated income distribution. ) Accordingly, much of his 
discussion treats ubiquitous hierarchical institutions and relai 
tionships , often stressing the relations between leader (s) and 
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indicate not only that this law is one of thlS P ,°\ nt 1 want to 
that Wieser 's analysis of power severa 1 laws but also 

complex than can he ^ . iS far more multifaceted and 

can be summarized in a handful of laws d 

dependencies ^ 1 i„ S g in a parallelogram of inter- 
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Two concepts employed in the foregoing discussion re f dre 
amplification: "success" and historical Question. 

uses "success" to explain social decision making and .. . p 
selection. The origin of power is in success: Success ati tracts 

, n j oermits survival, whereas failure repels (11. J ■ , 

XVIII A 2) Force is transformed into power throughthepsychol- 
otnfof power: Successful leadership acquires (or produces) awe 

confidence and legitimacy (1.3). Success attracts following or 
conriaence, anu y power is reinforced hy SUCCeSS (U-4,6, 

TV?!*') ^ Leadership section is through SUCCeSS. ^ passes 
select in accordance with the test of success, from among the 
select 7 __j_ r .~ ( 111 ■? 7- XIV 4) . Success is thus a socializ- 

Tna Vehicle among other ' things ' a synchronization mechanism pro - 

cZZonly Lid vievs (IV. 1) . Property for exjmple, *• 
seen as sacred because of its consecration by success JY 1 - 2 ' ■ 
?he socle! « ill i. 

iritffcccess 1 Fo at terls ol prlLtS («n% * I ^ 
have more to say aJbout the interpretive and explanatory quality 
of the concept of "success, " but it should be understood that 
Wieser intended to be taken quite literally: The course of tour* 

torv so much a matter of trial and error and of contending par- 
ties', is profoundly influenced by both actual a * d pa * ce s ^cleded 
roee what succeeds, or what is perceived to have succeeded, 

survives It constitutes the immediate turn on the path of his- 
tory. Success is Closely intertwined with the law of blghest 
strength or supreme power: Success confirms and reinforces 

cower however problematic that power had been and remains. vr 
power, nowever r . ... . nDpn f- 0 historical evolution, of 

all the opportunities hitherto open to nistoricai ' , 

all the prospective leaders, only the successful do in fact mark 
Hi 1/tVdi “SSe Of niotory and loodoxohip. KM ovof OOd^ ££ 
ever fails falls by the wayside of history. Wieser seems to have 
understood this as a matter of both logic and experience His 
participation ’J? ^ ^ 

%S 5 £?*%*<* t„o omd 
through actual or perceived success. That is, after all the 
psychological dimension of political public relations 
societies. 

The second concept is "historical education "(**)■ 
to Wieser, has been a process of education. It comprises train 
ina in civic duties and in peaceful, cooperative activity (XII .1 , 
XIX B 5) Education exists in both school and life, the training 
of successive generations through formal and nonformal education 
(IX. 6). The masses have learned from the experience of power 

(for example in military service religion ^ lted t-T successes 
ventures) to submit to a greater whole and to sense its Successes 
as their own (IV. 2). Through stern historical education the 
masses have been trained to participate in collective undertake 
ings- moreover, through it leadership has been transformed from 

demotic to liberal leaders £ ^lloTTg The 

prepared by earlier maturation (XVIII .B .5) . He notes that e 

unions represent training in historical education ( ■ •/' 

union discipline constituting a form of moral self education 
(XIX. A. 2). He notes that the education of politicians requires 
them to be financially secure individuals engaged in a run time 
vocation (XVIII. C. 2; note the influence of Weber). 


itv Ts a the en core f ed "? ation ' or of sufficient matur- 

* L Wieser s theory of modern dictatorship , 

which the Ssses m 'in his* dlctatorships are due to situations in 
wnj.cn tne masses, in his view, have power before their historical 
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?aw-an2order g T e ^f Ce J^ JII - F - 2 - 6 ' XIX. B.l). The function of 
±3.w and 02 Tu 6 ir dictatorship is to abot the task of ju, - ■ _ _ 7 

j*?' 1 ” ZllF*- 6 ’- ■ «•*“ “ co!d4 a fo*odld f S&TiSi 

tionJ He is f^l 13 fr f e , t0 disa <? ree "ith his interprets- 

. ' ‘ Z e . ls fudly awara of the possibilities, indeed the ubig- 

uity, of abuse of power (XVIII. D. 4) . uoiq- 

XIII T at vry r , means ' one does learn from force (XII. 5 . 

Ain.i, XIX. B.l), i.e., the exercise of power has played or can 

wLL role c °\ a11 (IX: wui A.B.n. tLs 

nJsnZTnn 11 t prospective League of Nations’ success in 

short 0 / war la Tge? pro3 P ect of success in settling, 

short of war, larger conflicts, that is, a process of historical 

oTnTfnnaiit al /° saw that this w ° uld regud re the transcendence 

that Tf 1 f ' f i° r e i fampIe / bedng able t0 adl ™it national wrongs , 
ess is not tlona \. r ? formatlon (XIX. B. 2, 4). The civilizing proa 
t 33 **, c fc 7 J some Y h ( Lng - discussed frequently these days. with 

tory the mU irocesi Ie of ai h p ® rspect , iVe ° n ? ur °P* an and world his- 
clea'rer P rocess °f historical, civilizing education became 

rival °t^d^Z 1 Cal ' u th& Law of Sma H Numbers. The 

the critical locus f biararchy and egiiality together constitute 
JZi T f tenslon ln the operation an d evolution of 

the till to cower f US , WleSer i .contrasts Nietzsche 'S emphasis on 
tive of the P ■ 7 3 fc / ue e I J -^ e with his own: "The represents 1 

Z Z he - prl P C t ple °f P? wer explained in this book is society 
tension between leader and masses" (Preface). Society and 
ail organizations are hierarchical in Structure, stratification 
Jg 7 1 e ?j %sh iPj^se hierarchical (III. 4) J ar^TbT^iTous 
eVtaliZhed , f- p ^ ctical problem is the relative rigidity of 

clT!sl 1 structT^ a tf~ ie ^-ffr ra f gements (XY 1 - 1 )- Identification of 
structure is difficult ; although it is not a matter of 

pr optTtLd dl Jersus al0ne ' Z Z aS ^ increasingly a matter of 
P r °P e f tied versus unpropertied, with ethnic, regional, religious 

merly? naS 1C factors sti11 present but less important than for- 

ratheTTtrafnhtfnrwa an f masses ' Wieser makes a number of 
bTsic form d and '. to him > fundamental points. The 

Ton f 7 th 5 constitution of society is found in the divi- 

sion between leader (s) and masses (III, XI). in it resides the 

leadership 1 incite" power in society (III.l). The role of 
leadership, ^ ^ts various forms (IIlJ)> is to guide (lll. 2; 

low' Tther XVIII ' C 'T E ' 2 ' ■ Am 1 on ST other things, the masses fol- 
(further) 1 passi l el Y or actively, selecting between aspirants to 

IV 2 T- vZ e YTT r oT P the basis of (perceived) success (III. 6; 
inn w' 7 - e XII. 2). Because, in part, of ignorance and obfuscat- 
poweTTuT a y s fems, ieader-masses interaction, considered as 
y„ st .P lay ' 13 I ar 9 el y inconspicuous to the masses (1.3). Belief 
systems are used by leaders to control the masses (1.6) . Success 
emanating from the work of the many will be credited’ to the few 
' Circumstances are important both in leader success 
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(III. 8; IV. 5) and In the transformation of leaders who often are 
tamed and/or accommodate to new P ower re alities ( nnmnl J > .' 

Overall, leader-masses interaction is multifaceted futur P ± s 

Most critical for society, for its operation and its future is 
the leadership selection process (III. 5; VI. 10). It unaouoceaiy 
was Wiese r from whom Schumpeter learned "that the method by which 
a society chooses its leaders in what for its particular struc- 
ture, is the fundamental social functionsuchas, for 
instance was the function of the warrior in feudal society a is 
one of the most important things about a society, most important 
for its performance as well as for its fate. 

Wieser’s is clearly not a theory of power in the abstract. 
Although there is much theorizing and model-building in this 
book, his principal concern is the interpretation of *^ory 
Power as the critical aspect of society, is the key to under- 
standing the history of society, polity, and eC ° n ZJ tr JjJJJ r J) 
specific laws embody statements of general (and contradictory ) 
tendencies with regard to power which he considered operative and 
observable throughout human history. 

Historically, force is the first important law Force is a 
mode of decision-making, of determining results (XIII. 5) . 
is paradoxically involved in the gradual transformation of preda 
cious into social man (XII. 1) through historical education 
Force was more ubiquitous in the distant past but continues 

the present as a viable and indeed necessary processofsoc l 
decision-making, however much it is increasingly eclipsed by 
peace (XIX) . 

Second, there is the law of highest strength or of superior 
or supreme power or of success, terms which Wieser seems to use 
interchangeably. The crux of Wieser 's argument a which, as with 
all these laws, is nowhere elaborately stated, his practice emg 
to refer to general formulations of them « is that from contests 
between power players (for example, rival candidates for leader- 
ship power) emerge winners. These winners ipso facto represent 
highest strength, superior power, and SUCCeSS. Success so under- 
stood is to Wieser the principal adjustment mechanism in history 
(III. 9; XII. 5, 7; XIII. 5). 

Third, there is the Law of Small Numbers, the law of most 
profound consequence and significance to Wieser, comprising the 
one theme (it encompasses, of course, the fact of leader masses 
division) found throughout Das Gesetz der Macht . From the rirst 
paragraphs of the text Wieser stresses the historical fact of 

rule 9 faw-making, and ownership of the means of ^eduction by a 

few (1.1; X.7; XIV. 1; in capitalism, XVI. 4, XVIII E. 1,7, in 
socialism, XVIII. E. 3). The universal and [ inevitable tendency is 
for power to concentrate, to stratify (I, IJ) ■ The division 
between leaders and masses accordingly is fui^nt^ s^ty 
and in all organizations: The technical requirements of mass 

action include the need for leadership 

Leadership guides (III. 2). The masses develop their own (typi- 
cally and importantly anonymous) leaders. Democracy involves 
leadership and the Law of Small Numbers no less than any other 
system (XIV. 3) . 
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■ Hieser argues, therefore, that there are two main trends of 
social growth. One is the tendency toward increasing stratifies-’ 
tion, toward greater hierarchy. The other is the trend* toward 

t h * U r?T r ? ° f u classes ' particularly the rise of the 

ture is never Although tAe la ? of continued hierarchic struc- 
never compromised, Wieser stresses that as between 
classes power has historically become more widely diffused The 

l°Z er r±lht* ta e b ?Z° me hist °r ica lly educated, increasingly sharing 
cot Jed ? f UPP J strata ' and the leaders they produce are 

hTerarchv lnt ° f he rankS f 11 - 6 ' 7 ' HI- 5, 9; X.10) . Thus 

hierarchy continues, but in revised form and structure (XVI. i- 

fty } A prJe f0Utth ther h ef ° re ' the law of upward' mobile 

svstem wJch u th an> u le ut S the new nineteenth-century economic 

— *•« the power of b resSte/cV. of (wIXTI) 

the s 

freedom and equality (XIII) . within the requirements of hierar- 
chy, that IS, of leadership and success (XIII. 3-4), the masses 
(at any time those who are below the top strata of society) come 
to enjoy increasing rights and freedom in religious, political, 
and economic affairs (XIII. 3). Legal equality is greater and 

JJrt unities c ° ntlnued hierarchic structures, there are wider 
opportunrtres f or individual and class improvement (XVII 3) 

poVJr. 1S i' t isJotJnioJ fundamental . historical circulation of 

power' amona and v-h- WaS wlth Pare ^°' a circulation of 

W J hl a ellte g rou P s ■ It is a generally increase 
mg expansion of the domain of effective power (XVII. 3 - XIX B 1) 

a greater diffusion of power. Because of the needs of historical 
education force and inequality are paradoxically necessary to 
achieve the historical circulation (diffusion) of power as well 
lnd/J y J J uIt “ raI lights (XIX. B.l). Whatever the necessary 

SZ/H22S. ss “• ^ - £22* 

force The I S t X rLj n it final f rin J pal i aw is that of decreasing 
7 ___ c ’ 4 = clearly is implicit m the argument supporting the 

faith ouahJhJ mobll . lt y and of increasing freedom and equality 
9 tha l n0 T l to sa y th at force has not been present in 
ual tJJfnJJ nn J Wleaer s view, history manifests P the grad- 
ft transformation of predacious i nto social man. Force has been 
a besic factor in this but, and this is critical, in time force 

forceZeJiJedJl 9 y l ep i aced hy law and morals; paradoxically 
experieJT If otace J l ge . nerated - b X its success and by the 
(XII i ? VTTT j WhlCh (successful) force also produced 
that ’Ur, iS ° nly throu 9 h the socialization of man 

(XIII b 5 ^ h decreasin 9 force and increasing liberty have developed 

callv° n LfJ S J ±ble generalization, or law, which Wieser specif i- 
aroues J tbat of parallel historical development. He 

m ci % f i p iri ssi iojih ^ 
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hitherto subordinated nations throw off European dominance; see 
the discussion of imperialism , below) . 

Wieser's interpretation of history in terms of power centers 

on these laws regarding the evolution fjSgg 

of power His interpretation also is distinguished by a partic 
ufar formulation of the notion of a circulation -dually an 
expansion or diffusion of the sphere , of power; by the role of 
success , through power and the psychology of power; and iy the 
role of historical education. A number of other and somewhat 
subsidiary aspects may be noted. First, Wieser writes of 
"task" of a people and how their success or failure ^ ac^eve 
its realization is critical to their history. Forexamplehe 
points to the possibility of a conflict between a new historical 
task and the existing historical powers (IX. 1; XII. 9). (I shall 
have more to say about this below.) 

Second, Wieser’s overall analysis regarding force vis-a-vis 
peace is quite complex and nowhere fully stated. It clearly 
includes the following ideas: Successful ^^e P r oducespeace 

which permits an increasing eclipse of force (XIII .3) , and peace 
requires strength, which in turn requires force XIXM.b). 
Wieser may be perceived as glorifying force. He would respond 
that he was trying to be realistic and accurate in the light of 
history and a reasonable interpretation thereof. He would cite 
the generic situation in which warring nobles continue to devai 
state the countryside and slaughter the population until one wins 
and imposes what tends to be called "unification" which leads 
in Wieser's view, to a situation of peace and of historical edu 
cation consequent to a particular episode of success . Perhaps 
the rebuttal to Wieser is an argument on a different plane: He 

envisions success as its own justification and is unwilling to 
apply other evaluative criteria. His reply likely would focus 
the realism and accuracy argument. 

Third he acknowledges the consequences of the early upper 
class acquisition of land for rural bondage and subserviency and 
in turn, for the proletariat recruited from the peasantry 
(XIV. 2).' 

Fourth, he identifies the then-modern crisis as consisting 
in part of the conflict between faith and science (VII. 4; X.H, 
XIX. A). 

Fifth Wieser argues that whereas earlier governments 
(states and cities) reflected and served the upper strata of 
social structure, and while hierarchical structures and forces 
f'emain at work, the modern state, whatever its form, serves the 
entire people (XVII; XVIII.B.l). 

Sixth, Wieser, as were so many of his contemporaries was 
shaken by the numbing realities of what in 1926 could be called 
the World War (Preface; XIX) . That war truly opened, he thought, 
the era of world history (XIX. A. 1) . 

A central theme dear to Wieser was the growth of peace and 
charity. He perceived in history, as a companion to the law of 
decreasing force, a movement toward the more tender emotions, to 
peace, toward a community of love (II. 9; V. 7-8; VIII. A. 1). Game 
has replaced war. Indeed, he thought war was no longer a regular 
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7 t f ;ces tl } e perspective of several millenia 

. ' ' )• Politics has replaced armed aggression (XII. 2) esve— 

the la 1 T oroaenv Zf w’ , has progressed: The extermination of 

the male progeny of defeated enemies has been replaced bv subiui 

gation and work. While the latter may not be ideal they are 

3 ^ ordered lifeZUfn'' ■ ±S m ° re ' in bein * manifestations of 

an ordered life (even if ln empires produced by successful coni 

Ten S sitivitv y P *T tted ^ W ° rk ° f the mind -nd SU th! growth^f 
J ht i manene f s to develop (XII. 1). They have pen 

mi t ted the instruction of the intellect and the will, the control 

reinforces ' certain t ° f the peace i° wers < XIX - B -D- Warfare 
peace has ™ - motions ; peace others. As the felt duty of 
peace has come increasingly to prevail, the great leaders 
increasingly have come to champion peace and love at least in 

SSS°” t r“ < XIIS > ■ The cilSlWdVt 

replaced its scaffolding, the warring state (XII. 9). charitv or 

matiZ of human 9 bt Wn " ith *> eace ' aS Bhilai proclai 

moral Znt w rights m a community increasingly marked by 
awfm c ment and action under the banner of love (XIII 1) 

tZin n mlt M- S i- 0;°? ° f sympafchy ' or benevolence, requires culti- 
hat hL'en N * etzSch ® S 7 conception of love as weakness and decadence 
the Zace inCr t aSingl X repudiated (^-2). The future is with 

loler n f fnZe hZi peace po ^rs, the first great historical 
power of love having been the Roman church, especially in its 

° ppressed (Kill -2). This was part of 
Wieser s interpretation of history. It also was his dream ■ "I 
have no more ardent desire than this: that this book contribute 

TanlindZ “ e . hearts the confidence that it be 

aft u lot i. t0 land ln the haven of peace at long last " 
Although he chooses "sides with the peace party, " he recoonizes 
a warfare will continue, as part of the process of historical 

"heroic° mart °if * 7 liVSS in the World War were the 

aoain w of } he . historical work of mankind" (Preface) — 

forced peacZ * ° f wlnning force producing the transcendence of 

othe/ZnnZZZ °i DaS Ge , SStZ der Macht wiU encounter still 
str Inoth % stresses the idea of social vigor and 

JZZi' Ih contrasted with disintegration, as the basis of 
social growth (II. 9; V . 3 , 5 ; VII. 3; XII. 1). He occasionally 

ZZock 5 in oartZn 1 ? f laadership strata and of leadership 

from 'bZnw niT % re9 r* tp ^s replenishment through absorption 

theZentZvZrfJl ' doing SO, he may be reflecting a turn-of- 
social science preoccupation with questions of race 

sZs 7iJerZ ° nS t t n te f S ° f invidious, racist comparZ 
(which mav It Sap P arently most important statement on the matter 

theorv 3 \ - °? e uneasy ' ^ the light of later Nazi 

theory and practice) 1S that the historical circulation of power 

alsoZredicts th race theory (XV. 5). At the same point he 

also predicts that the world supremacy of Europe w m be followed 

aguallzzng r i se ° f the hitherto dominated peoples (see the 
above discussion of categorization of world epochs) . 

ligbt of both Wieser's earlier writings and the prini 
cipal themes of this book, his treatment of the quest ion of the 
economic power structure should offer no surprises class struZ 
K” « ^ empiric fact, necessarily to be accepted (II 4 ) It 
.. , a ±° increasingly an economic phenomenon (VI. 2- XVIII r 4) 

Market structure, behavior, and performance are gJ^rneZ by legal 
and nonlegal social control (II _ 4; VI . 2; . Th Z position of The 
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capitalist , especially the finance capitalist , and of the cap in 
talist firm, is predominant, encompassing a system of private 
governance (however much hv anonymous leaders) and control o e 
official government (II. 4; 111 . 3 , 9 ; XII. 5 ; XVI. 1,4, VIII A.l, 

D 4 E.4,5). Capitalism, after all, is a system of leadership, a 

phase or facet of the larger historical evolution of power and of 
leader-masses relationships. Capitalism is essentially a bourn 
geois power phenomenon, and power under capitalism has to e 
comprehended in that context. Individualism, according to 
Wieser, has been the ideology of a particular hierarchic system 
(IV. 4- VIII.B.l; XIII. 4; XIV. 3; XVI . 1, 4 ; XVIII .E . 1) . The classi- 
cal theorem equating private and social interest was seen as very 
limited once the play of power is recognized. Nonetheless, there 
has been the rise into social power of the industrial workers 
(II. 7; XII. 5). The relative positions of bourgeois, peasantry, 

and' proletariat at that time are examined in some detail (for 
example, XVII. 3) . One difference between Social Economics and 
Das Gesetz der Macht is that in the former Wieser tended to think 
in terms of power interfering with the operation of the market, 
whereas here the market inevitably is based on and gives effect 
to power. Power and utility are truly joined. 

Nor did Wieser hesitate to discuss the question of imperial- 
ism at various points in the book. imperialism is an aspect of 
the modern nation-state system (XVIiy , . along with jealousy (V.l) 
and the spirit of war (XVIII. D. 4). The World War was admittedly 
an imperialist struggle (XVII.7). Not unexpectedly, he finds 
that it was due to great nations seeking the territorial redivi~i 
sion of the world (XII. 9) . Imperialism is but a facet of the 
international division of economic power in which the capital 
rich countries dominate (with labor and capital interests therein 
converging vis-a-vis the weak nations) (XVIII .E. 4; XIX. A. 2) . 
The European domination of the world economy and division of 
labor he perceived as being terminated by the World War 
(XIX. A. 1). As have other interpreters of imperialism, Wieser 
perceived the interdependence of foreign and domestic powejr 
struggles, typically centering on economic conflicts (1 ■ 4-5) . 
Imperialism and war were both very much a result of conflicting 
economic interests , however much disguised (XVIII. E. 4; 

XIX A.l). He also perceived the increasingly predominant posi- 
tion of financial capital: Finance capitalists control govern-’ 

ment economic policv. They are among the real rulers of the 
world (XVIII. E. 4) . More subtle than many others, however, he 
recognized that dividing up the world, whether by force or by 
peaceful agreement (at least among the dividing powers) , has been 
the natural state of affairs (XII. 9; XIX. A. 2) . His considerable 
prescience is evident in his discussion of the apparent imperial 
powers ■ Russia is one, expansionary in the long run, a Bolshe- 
vist imperialism. The English are born imperialists. The United 
States is an imperial power capable of world domination . Japan 
is an Asian power against Europe . (XVII . 7) He also identifies 
the corporation, already a national leadership organ, as increas- 
ingly a world leadership organ, supported by national power 
(XVIII. E. 4). 

In addition, Wieser 's methodological (as contrasted with 
normative) collectivism reaches not only questions of social 
power relations vis-a-vis individual utility, but also the nature 
of the individual economic actor as a thoroughly socialized indi- 
vidual : "Even into the sphere of private life social powers 
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intrude. Private life is not isolated life a it is social 

ul e .” ]i 0t L only . 1S P rivate Hfe always embedded in social life, 
but in addition it is always more or less oriented to it . . . Just 
f s do ,P ri X a J :e . rights, so all of private life is socially condi - 
troned (II 4. emphasis deleted). "Personal energy manifests 
itself mostly only in the degree of independence by which the 

a 5 e ada P ted to the personal circumstances. Of the 
!egal freedom of action there remains for the majority of people 
practically only a certain freedom of choice with respect to the 
modalities by which they fulfill the common norms" (IV. 4- see 
also IV.6,7; VI. 1,2; IX. 3; XI. 4; XII. 2; XVII. A. 1,2). These 'ideas 
readers^ 0 " 1 3 leadin 9 Austrian-school economist may surprise many 

Pervading Das Gesetz der Macht also are elements of the 
intertwining themes of the psychology of power and the role 
including the manipulation, of ideas and belief systems in the 
operation and evolution of society, polity, and economy. 

■ Fi . na l ly ' the degree of Wieser ' s candor and depth of analysis 
is indicated by the two facets of what can be called his constii 
tutional relativism. First, he argues that society’s total con-’ 
stitution is the sum of all its public (including the de jure 
constitution) and private constitutions, including the idea that 
the political constitution is only one of several interlocking 
public constitutions (III. 9). Second, he maintains that consti- 
tutional provisions and phrases have meaning only through the 
ways in which they are interpreted by the forces and powers that 
be (II 1.3; X .9), including the idea that law is a result of power 
structure (VI. 3; XIV. 6, 7). p 

The discerning and critical reader of Das Gesetz der Macht 
likely will be uncomfortable not only with certain substantive 
themes but also with one characteristic of Wieser 's analysis. 
The modern social scientist works largely with deterministic 
analyses: Generally speaking, phenomena are related to one 

another in a manner which yields a unique, determinate result. 
Wieser s analysis does not. However, although his is a nondeter- 
mimstic analysis, his language often expresses indeterminacy in 
deterministic language, a possibility due to the fact that ex 
post determinate results have been produced. Indeed, his discus- 
sion often claims, or seems to claim, determinacy. 

Wieser 's analysis is nondeterministic for two reasons. 
First, notwithstanding the specifics of his theories of power and 
history, his overall discussion, insofar as it may be applied to 
any particular segment of reality or conjunction of events con- 
stitutes not a theory but a model . It is a set of factors and 
forces in juxtaposition to one another, permitting now one to be 
d °™ lnan t and then another; there is no formula for establishing 
for purposes of specific prediction the pattern of dominance or, 
especiaHy, the precise situations when one and then the other 
will be dominant. Second, the core of Wieser 's analysis deals 
with power, power play, and the psychology of power, and it is 
c e essence of its realitv that the results of power play are not 
fci l at iS n0t t0 say not at a11 ) reducible to predic- 
■ e f Ls ' for a heav y component of circumstantial factors 
enters into the determination of the results in each power situa- 
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For example, Wieser writes of the law of force having to 
yield in the long run to the law of liberty (XIII. 5). He also 
writes that "there is no doubt that the national history of every 
people which preserves its physical and mental health will end 
everywhere with the victory of the powers of peace over force and 
that the intervention of force necessary to clear away obstacles 
in the way of the powers of peace will become increasingly rare 
and short" (XII. 4). This type of argument covers every possibil-< 
ity: It attempts to explain why peace is present and why force 

is present Ca^fiuaJuIy no mean feat.- h&waver limited ) . It quali-< 
fies both by making an assumption of "physical and mental health 
which is nowhere precisely defined. Aside from the more substan-i 
tive assertion that peace in the long run will succeed over 
force, with regard to particular situations the argument explains 
everything and nothing. 

As I interpret the nature of Wieser 's analytical design, 
however, it is not to predict each and every particular histori 
ical phenomenon but to present the array of forces or tendencies 
which makes history in the large explicable, particularly a hisi 
tory in which power, and therefore the vagaries of social 
decision-making and confrontations, predominates . When he 
writes, after the fact, of a certain historical situation, that 
"the collapse clearly showed that the old historical leaderships 
had no internal power over the masses. The military defeat 

deprived them of all authority. The masses not only denied them 
their following, but turned openly against them, and the prepon- 
derance of the masses sealed their fate" (XVIII. F. 7), he is 
attempting to explain the course of that situation in terms of 
his analysis (just as marginal utility analysis attempts to 
explain actual demand phenomena, ex post, not to predict them) . 
But that analysis in its handling of the contests of force, 
the psychology of power and the complexities of leader-masses 
relations ™ could have explained quite different results, for 
example, one in which the old historical leadership had managed 
to retain its internal power over the masses and in which the 
latter did not deny the former their following, perhaps even 
after military defeat . 

Wieser 's analysis attempts to provide understanding of the 
forces at work, not to predict ex ante. Accordingly, it makes 
points which are true ex post. Its explanations, while exposed 
to alternative explanations , tend to carry the ring of truth 
inasmuch as they relate to actual phenomena which seem more or 
less nearly to fit the overall analysis. (Much ostensible "verii 
fication" in modern social science involves the selective referi 
encing of actual phenomena to suggest , or assert, the truth of a 
theory . ) 

Accordingly , there is not one law for Wieser but several . 
His analysis involves a dialectical process existing among the 
several laws which manifests (and requires the analysis to recogi 
nize) divergent possibilities all covered, and in a general way 
predictable, by the laws. It is a multidimensional, if-then 
model . 

Wieser did not limit himself, however, to providing undergo 
standing of the forces at work. One reason for his deterministic 
language is that he went farther and argued how well his underi 
standing of the forces at work do in fact explain the actual 


historical phenomena. A model in which successful force produces 
peace, which permits the increasing eclipse of force (XII.3), and 
in which peace retires strength, which requires force (XIX. B. 6) 
covers every possibility . Whatever the interpretive power of the 
model, it is clearly awkward to claim that it explains each and 
every predominance of peace and each and every use of force, at 
least in a manner that provides predictive power. I dwell on 
this because some modern readers will fault Wieser 's analysis for 
not being determinate, and others for pretending to be determii 
nate while 'not actually being so. Wieser 's discussion leaves him 
open properly to the latter charge, but not to the former. His 
is an interpretive model, not a predictive theory, however much 
he may have been carried away with its seeming closure, and he 
should not be condemned for not accomplishing what, as I see it, 
he did not attempt to achieve. 

cc important concept in Wieser 's analysis which is greatly 

affected by such considerations is "success." Actual and/or 
perceived success , as we have seen, is the principal mechanism of 
historical selection in his model . But the notion of success is 
relativist. Success governs the results of power play, but vie 
torious power play produces success. The analysis is tautologi- 
cal. Wieser likely would respond that all analytical systems 
have fundamental tautologies and that success nonetheless is a 
critical concept, given reality. It constitutes the mechanism, 
as it were, of historical selection. The course of history is 
marked by a path of success vis-a-vis other paths which might 
have been. Success in this context signifies survival, not nec- 
essarily the fittest in any noncircumstantial sense. If any ^ 
thing, any nuance, properly is to be added to the fact of survi-’ 
val per se / it is that success permits certain possibilities for 
the future to remain viable (at least until later successes rule 
out still others) . Successes point to the failures, to the what- 
might have beens . Success, in Wieser ' s analysis, has no indepeni 
dent positive or normative, ex ante, test. It is circumstantial, 
episodic, and without external or internal value basis indepeni 
dent of the fact of survival. It is the sequence of successes, 
however, which mark the course of history. 

Thus Wieser argues that the welfare and culture powers 
(legal and nonlegal social-control institutions) produce "well 
fare" and "culture . " But welfare and culture are known not by 
any independent test but only in terms specific to the victorious 
powers' conceptions of welfare and culture. 39 Welfare and cul- 
ture are specific to power structure and success. With rival 
contenders for success, each with its own criteria of welfare and 
culture, the real historical problem is to determine which critei 
rion is to dominate. To establish the successful criterion is to 
establish the criterion of the victorious power, and vice 
versa. When Wieser argues that the masses select, in accordance 
with the test of success, from among the leaders (III. 7), he does 
not mean to establish an independent test of success. The selec 
tion process is the test. If success is psychologically based, 
how can it be produced contrary to what is psychologically domii 
nant (VIII. B. 5) 7 To wieser, success is not a predictive catei 
^ is relativist and circumstantial. His point is that 
whatever succeeds governs the future, in part by attracting a 
*°IZ 0win 9 an< l l n part by ruling out alternative evolutionary 
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Much the same thing must be said of Wieser's notion of a 
nation's historical "task." This is an ostensibly substantive 
term with relativist content which can be identified only ex post 
and then, perhaps, only in terms of the vision of task comprehend 
sible under the aegis of the actual historical path. A different 
sequence of actual successes would have led to an understanding 
of a different notion of historical task. (This does not deny, 
of course, that individuals can project or identify subjective 
notions of task, ex ante.) Thus Wieser writes of a conflict 
between a new historical task and the existing historical powers 
(IX. 1; XII. 9). The new task will have historic significance only 
if the growing, emerging powers succeed vis-a-vis the entrenched 
powers. Otherwise, the task will have been aborted. A nation, 
accordingly, has at any time a spectrum of possible tasks. Power 
play determines which becomes operational. A notion of ''the 
historical task" is thus a principal interpretive concept, but it 
can be used only ex post, retrospectively . Wieser may stress 
"awareness of the task to be done" (IX. 1), but that can be underi 
stood objectively only ex post, for ex ante there are quite dif- 
ferent awarenesses of the task to be done, quite different 
notions of what will constitute success. At best, one can dis- 
cuss ex ante only the contest between these different pretenders 
to the throne. 

At its most subtle level, Wieser's theory of power is prei 
cisely that power, power play, and leader-masses interaction 
operate to select from a spectrum of possibilities (of notions of 
welfare, culture, success, task, and so on) the one (s) , which 
delineate the course of history. Operative within this process 
are Wieser's laws, which together amplify the fundamental point 
that "the whole social entity is governed by power" (Preface) . 
Power governs welfare, culture, success, and task. 

Utility analysis is Wieser's mode of handling the role of 
individual preferences, valuation, and choice, but power, in all 
its ramifications, governs both the formation of utility func- 
tions and the determination of whose preferences will count and 
in what socioeconomic system. Wieser is not unique in having 
formulated this integration, but he is the sole preeminent 
Austrian school economist to have done so. Austrian economics is 
much more heterogeneous because of that . 

There has been an obvious tendency for economics to be 
understood and practiced only in terms of the "pure" economics of 
the market and accordingly to be preoccupied with deterministic 
techniques of analysis , to the exclusion of what may be called 
political economy, economic sociology, or sociology, that is, of 
topics involving power to any real depth . Such narrow under- 
standings of scope and method severely limit economics . The work 
of Pareto and Schumpeter demonstrates the foolishness of such 
exclusivism. So also does the work of Wieser, for whom the anal- 
vsis of the market and the pure logic of choice had to coexist 
with the analysis of powey, class, historical evolution, and so 
on . To all three thinkers (as well as to others) , the analysis 
of the operation of an economy requires attention, albeit not 
sole attention, to the organization and control forces making 
that economy what it is . 

Wieser's (and others') work also has been adversely affected 
by the fact that many waiters have been interested not so much in 
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understanding the economy objectively but in articulating a case, 
the circumstantially best possible or most effective case for a 
particular economic system or set of specific economic institu 
tional arrangements . Wieser, the reader will learn, understood 
that effort and located it in the larger scheme of his analy 
sis. That Wieser's analysis can be cited, for normative or propi 
aganda purposes , in support of continued hierarchical arrange ■> 
ments, greater pluralizati on , or different hierarchical arrange -» 
ments, or, for that matter, in support of recognizing the reality 
of power and class per se, has made his analysis , to this type of 
mind, less useful if not positively dangerous. That Wieser's 
type of work and substantive interests largely have been filtered 
out of economics is a pity. But each individual reader will have 
to determine the precise quality of the substantive analysis . At 
bottom, the argument of this book is that both marginal utility 
and power are important: wieser insists that there are, in fact , 

two, not one, controlling principles at work in the economic 
system, that even marginal utility requires a system of order and 
a Power structure for forming and weighting individual prefer- 
ences. 40 We can all be grateful to Professor Kuhn for having 
undertaken and successfully produced so felicitous a translation 
and for thereby making this work available to a wider circle of 
readers. As the reader will soon learn, although there is much 
in this book that is dated if not alien to the modern mind, for 
example, Wieser's elitism, there also is much insight, indeed 
wisdom, for example , Wieser's mature and deep perceptions on 
social psychology, government and other facets of public choice, 
art, business , and, inter alia, the blending of methodologically 
individualist and methodologically collectivist aspects of econ- 
omy and society . 
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I, sections 1-4. Subsequent references will be in 
the text and to chapter (for example , I) or to chapter and sec 
tions) (for example, 1.1-4). 

37 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Ten Great Economists (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951), P* 217. The quotation is from an 
essay on Frank William Taussig. In his view that large corporate 
size has to be accepted, Schumpeter also may have been influenced 
by Wieser's view, which tended to equate effective power with 
social effectiveness and success. 

3®Wieser' S analysis can readily be interpreted, depending 
upon the perspective of the interpreter, as an apologia for hier~’ 
archy, for the use of force, and for egalitarianism. Wieser's 
understanding and objectivity in these matters may hsvev been 
influenced by his perception and analysis of the recent History 
of his class in European governance. Wieser's analysis of his-< 
tory in terms of the laws summarized in the text, whether or not 
correct , suggests the utility of seeking the often-masked hierar~i 
chical element (s) in ideologies preaching individualism and freei 
dom, and vice versa. 

39p0r example, whether the output of an industry is to be 
considered its physical product or the combination of physical- 
product and worker safety. 

"Austrian School, " p- 421 . 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

The people of the world stand under the principle of 
power. The whole social entity is governed bv power, this being 
the highest value peoples aspire to and by which thev are 
counted, weighed, and judged. But, contrary to what is usually 
assumed, it is not external power which determines everything, 
but fundamentally internal power is the core of the power phenom- 
enon. As this core gradually matures over time, it bursts open 
the shell of external power under whose protection it grows to 
maturity. in the book which I hereby place before the public I 
was guided by the idea of showing how the stern principle of 
external power in the course of time is transformed into the more 
gentle commands of law and morality . This transformation occurs 
according to logical necessity, for the power which gives the 
people their law is itself governed bv the principle of the evo- 
lution of that power. It was the second thought which in this 
book has guided my endeavors to develop the principle of the 
evolution of power; given the wealth of historical facts, this 
principle breaks down into a whole series of particular laws. 

The title of the book might suggest that it bears a rather 
close relationship to Nietzsche's "Will to Power." This is not 
the case. The book is meant to be neither a detailed statement 
of Nietzsche's work nor a rejoinder to it, but has come into 
being quite independently from it. The representative of 
Nietzsche's will to power is the ambitious member of the master 
race, whereas the representative of the principle of power 
explained in this book is society in its tension between leader 
and masses . Therefore, the criteria under which the phenomenon 
of power is examined in this book are so different from 
Nietzsche's that the two conceptions hardly come close to one 
another. Only with respect to a few points, which certainly go 
to the heart of the matter*, they impinge upon each other, but in 
the main thev ignore each other, and consequently in only very 
few passages of the book have I had occasion to turn against 
Nietzsche . 


for the rest, as well, I have hardly had an opportunity to 
refer to other authors who address themselves to the subjects 
treated in this book. My work bears no significant relationships 
to most works in this area. The scope of the phenomenon of power 
and of the social phenomena surrounding it has been quite 
neglected scientifically so far, and he who wants to scrutinize 
it has to try in his own way how to get through. When I started 
out on my path I couldn't help finding out very quickly that I 
couldn't make headway on anv of the tried approaches, and I would 
theiefOiey mislead the reader if I were to give him literary refi 
erences in the manner practiced by the German scholars. My 
Source of knowledge was not the literature about power nor was it 
the other sociological literature . I have gathered the facts and 
ideas incorporated in this book in other ways, about which I want 
to give the reader the information which I owe him by telling him 
how this book has come into being. 

My first close contact with the facts of power I owe to the 
study of history, to which I have been driven from my boyhood on 
hy an unquenchable desire . I read historical works whatever I 
could get a hold of. Beginning with the school books, I then 
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immersed myself especially into the portrayals of national his~< 
tory. Later I sought to obtain a sweeping view of world connec- 
tions by reading works on universal history, and I found my deep-> 
est satisfaction in the masterpieces which depict the history of 
the great world-dominating peoples such as the Romans and the 
English as well as the great historical peaks such as the Ren- 
aissance and the great catastrophes of the revolutions, espe- 
cially the French Revolution. 

Still more than through the study of distant times and peo-’ 
pies I obtained a grip of things through observing present-day 
political events. I was still a youngster when Austria obtained 
its " constitution, " yet I was already impressionable enough to be 
able to share the exalted mood of the circle to which I belonged 
through my family. From then on I witnessed the whole transfor- 
mation through which the liberal idea in Austria first vigorously 
blossomed out but subsequently decaved nationally and socially . 
I could not decide to take part in political life. I had to grow 
old to recognize as the reason for it that the narrowness of 
party matters did not appeal to me. As an attentive observer I 
was able to follow developments all the more impartially . I also 
paid close attention to political conditions outside Austria in 
which my interest was gradually aroused and the key to whose 
understanding I obtained from the experiences which I owed to 
close observation at home. 

I was led by my own work from the historical and political 
foci of interest into the area of economics. I habilitated in 
this science, and as a teacher and writer I devoted to it a long 
and active life. Yet it wasn't the historical and political 

relationships of the economy which at first drew my attention, 
rather I was completely absorbed by its theoretical study. For I 
first had to gain clarity about the nature of economic events 
before I could decide to turn to their historical and political 
relationships . After having gained some order in my thoughts 
pertaining to economic theory I noticed that a further obstacle 
of thought separated me from the historical and political relai 
tionships of the economy. Economic action is social action, and 
in order to be able to see clearly in economic matters one must 
first have gained clarity about the general nature of social 
action. What the classical individualistic school taught about 
this could not satisfy me, and what the modern opponents of the 
classicists taught from the viewpoint of an organic view could no 
more do so. This led me to thinking through the social connec- 
tions independently, and in doing so I for the first time encouni 
tered the topic of power. From now on I expanded my economic 
lectures and writings in the direction of social interpretai 
tion. When shortly before the World War I finished my Theory of 
Social Economy [published in translation as Social Economics - 
Ed.] I had reached the point where I could give it a minimal sort 
of social foundation. In addition, I took advantage of a series 
of special occasions for papers with a sociological content . My 
Prague Chancellor's Address of 1901 about "The Social Powers," 
the lectures about "Law and Power" I presented in the Salzburg 
University lectures series of 1909, an essay about Spencer's 

"Great-Man Theory" which I published in 1908 under the title 

"Arma virumque cano" on the occasion of the celebration of the 
founding of Vienna's "Schottengymnasium" these indicate the 
directions of my work. The growing intensity of the political 

battle in Austria motivated me to write a series of books and 


articles about Austrian constitutional matters and the conditions 
in Bohemia. 

Then all of a sudden the World War turned my thoughts in a 
new direction. I had long apprehended its outbreak, but still 
couldn't get myself to believe in it, as one cannot believe what 
one is unable to comprehend and now in its incomprehensible 
magnitude it had become a reality . In incomprehensible magnitude 
the culture peoples of Europe, although shaken to the very depths 
of their emotions, proceeded to act with unbroken determina-’ 
tion. Since the inconceivability of war had become reality, 
there remained nothing to be done except doing one's utmost in 
order to stand one's ground. All the participating peoples did 
their utmost, miracles of strength and heroism were performed . 
I, too, endeavored to do justice to my patriotic duty. I had 
always taken the position of those who claimed that Austria would 
have to be created if history had not already created it, and now 
that its existence had become jeopardized, I contributed, with 
firmest conviction and according to mv strength, my part to its 
survival. With this in mind, I expressed my views about 
Austria's relationship to the war in a few speeches. I found 
more ample opportunities in the Upper Chamber to which I was 
called and especially as a member of the government to which I 
belonged to the very end under Austria's last emperor. 

The inconceivability of the World War was followed by the 
inconceivability of inner decay. Now the time for action was 
over, and the heart made itself heard. How could this all have 
happened? Had life not lost all of its meaning? Had the labors 
of historical work lasting for centuries and had the unprece- 
dented sacrifices of war really been rendered completely in 
vain? These were the questions crying out for an answer. In a 
small book, Austria's End, and in several essays about the revo- 
lutions I attempted to give a first answer. In an article, "The 
Guilt for Peace, " I formulated the accusation which I had to 
raise against the dictated peace. In addition, I conceived the 
plan for an extensive publication about the World War and the 
lapses of the conclusion of peace and was busily engaged in the 
preliminary studies for this. Out of these beginnings arose The 
Law of Power. My verdict about the World War shifted ever more 
the more my preparations led me to view it in the perspective of 
world history. Isn't the World War a piece of world history and 
must one not ' know its moving forces before he may dare talk about 
it? So I asked myself, and as I now inquired into the causes 
having brought about the World War, I was gradually and ever more 
deeply led back into the contexts of the centuries, and from 
these into the contexts of the millenia. In this pursuit the 
ideas reemerged which, even before the World War, I had devoted 
to the problems of society, but these now appeared to me in won- 
drously intensified outlines. From the dazzling flame of the war 
I had shared in experiencing, new light was reflected on the 
past, and I came to know the present as the mentor of history. 
Of the powers of the past we will never be able to comprehend 
those which have been overcome historically; e.g., we will never 
be able to comprehend the mind which has sunk an Egyptian royal 
tomb beneath the colossus of a pyramid. We no longer have a 
measure for the distance which elevated the Pharaoh over the 
thousands of slaves who had to drudge for him, but from the past 
those episodes, continuing to have their effect on the slice of 
history we presently experience, may well come alive. The fact 
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that the World War and upheaval reawakened in the peoples eneri 
gies of which we no longer had a vivid idea has placed within the 
clear range of our understanding the long periods of the past 
when these same forces were at work. In this way I have learned 
to sympathize with the power movements which through the centu~’ 
ries and millenia of history have extended down to our time and 
of which it may well be said that they will extend beyond our 
time yet . 

Thus the ideas had fallen into place to which I wanted to 
give expression in this book. The order in which I present them 
to the reader in no way reflects the sequence in which they 
occurred to me. In its various components the book developed in 
my mind simultaneously ; its principal ideas suggested themselves 
to me without my initially becoming conscious of their interrela- 
tionships. I had an experience like that of the mountain hiker 
who before himself sees the peaks separated from each other above 
the flowing fog until the fog dissipates and he realizes that 
they ar*e the crowning glory of a widespread massif. I have done 
what I could to establish the connecting foundations. In this, 
too, my goal was different from Nietzsche's, who with the rhap-< 
sodic buoyancy of the poet stays aloft in superhuman heights, 
completely immersed in gazing at the luminous figures which 
enrapture him, but mustering only sneering contempt for the darki 
ness below. I was content only after I had gained the impression 
to be able to see the phenomenon of power cleanly as a whole and 
in its social setting down to its very depths. I believe to be 
able to assume that I have not neglected any of the essential- 
elements, though I must fear that I have not succeeded in joining 
together in fluent narrative the various parts which only little 
by little I could see as a unified whole. Some of them had long 
been completed and even published before I gained clarity about 
the work as a whole, e.g., the sections about leader and masses, 
about the psychology of power, about the historical work of 
force, about modern dictatorships . Their leading ideas have been 
incorporated in this book without change. On the other hand, I 
now have expressed myself differently about the social work of 
art than I did in an essay published in 1920, where I conceded a 
stronger effect to art as a unifying force for peace than I was 
able to accord to it in retrospect . Here and there, in spite of 
all the efforts expended, connecting transitions may still be 
missing. Yet I hope that this deficiency has the advantage of 
enabling the reader to see that it was not my plan to derive from 
initially fixed premises the conclusions at which I arrived, nor 
conversely to construct with hindsight the theoretical and 
historical support for preconceived conclusions . I haven't tried 
to prove or logically entwine anything, but only to render 
descriptively what after strenuous reflection I saw as a compact 
whole whose dimensions, to be sure, are so vast that only the 
most concentrated reflection reveals the underlying unity. 

I must confess that with respect to one point I have obsti~ l 
nately stuck to a preconceived notion. I have written the book 
with a sense of unconditional acceptance of life. He who no 

longer believes in life should keep quiet on the sidelines or 
should consult a psvchiatrist . It doesn't make sense for him 
with his doubts and despair to alarm the public which follows its 
life instinct and will ride roughshod over all those who would 
rob it of this instinct or diminish it. This does not imply that 
one should share the blind optimism with which the masses live 


only for the day. He who has eyes to see also has the duty to 
see and to look out for the dangers which threaten the happiness 
of life. History tells of catastrophes which were worse yet than 
the World War*, and mankind would long have perished if over this 
it had lost the courage to face life. I seek my place and I 
seek readers for this book, among those who want to remain 
upright. I ask them to follow me as I pursue the currents which 
so far have guided the lifeboat of mankind through the pressings 
of historv and in spite of the most dreadful losses and damages 
have still brought it closer to a lofty goal. It is far from me 
to assume that the catastrophe of the World War will not be foil 
lowed by additional ones; on the contrary, I hold that we must 
prepare to meet new trials and tribulations, but I hold all the 
more that we must also be prepared to remain upright in our mind. 

I have no more ardent desire than this: that this book 

contribute something to filling the hearts with the confidence 
that it be mankind's lot to land in the haven of peace at long 
last. But in doing so I must fear that I will tell neither of 
the two parties of peace and war just what they want to hear. As 
far as the cause is concerned, I choose sides with the peace 
party, but as far as the persons are concerned with whom I am 
inclined to go along, I find in the ranks of the peace party only 
few excellent men whom to follow I consider as an honor; the 
preponderant majority of the peace seekers are tired and feeble 
and will ruin the high cause of peace. Within the culture peoi 
pies the prime movers, except for those few excellent men , aye to 
some extent still to be found in the ranks of the party of war, 
or they will again rally under the flag if the fatherland should 
call them. I can say with full conviction that on my part I do 
not view with hostility those resolute men who are driven into 
battle by their patriotic sentiment — I yield to their bravery 
and their spirit of sacrifice . I see in the millions who gave 
their lives in the World War heroic martyrs of the historical 
work of mankind. May the heroic spirit with which they met their 
death in order to discharge the duty imposed on them also inspire 
those who undertake to fight for the peace! I always had them in 
the forefront of my mind while working at this book. The latter 
is dedicated to their memory! 

F. Wieser 

Vienna, in January 1926 
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PART 1 

GENERAL STRUCTURE OF POWER AND SOCIETY 


I. External and Internal Power 

1 . The Law of Small Numbers as the Innermost Problem of Power 

Until the eighteenth century almost all the peoples of mod -> 
em Europe willingly submitted to the law given to them bv a 
small number of aristocratic families or even bv a princely auto~> 
crat . The one or the few reigned over the many the Law of 
Small Numbers was practically uncontested. It was not anv difi 
ferent during Antiquity . In the Orient almost everywhere the Law 
of Small Numbers was heightened to despotism, and in the case of 
almost all peoples the enslaved masses obeyed the commands of 
their rulers. Although the Greeks and Romans were free during 
certain periods of their history, it is precisely through them 
that the Law of Small Numbers came to be fulfilled all the more 
inexorably in their spreading dominions . The small number of 
Romans imposed the law on a world. 

The Law of Small Numbers is the strangest problem which 
history has given us to resolve. It shares the fate of all great 
problems in not having been viewed as a problem at all for a very 
long time. Through millenia people took it. so much for granted 
to bow to the inescapable Law of Small Numbers that they comi 
pletely failed to ask themselves how it could be that the small 
number held the upper hand over the multitude . When at long last 
the idea of popular sovereignty came into vogue, it was embraced 
with such abandon that the question of why it had not always been 
operative was overlooked in the finst place. ’'The populace has 
slept, but now it is awake, and henceforth power will be wielded 
by the many" this was the formula presented by the orators of 
the day and accepted contentedly by public opinion. 

Though originally proclaimed by middle-class thinkers, the 
idea of popular sovereignty gained greater importance for the 
proletarian thinkers since onlv they felt themselves to be the 
true representatives of the masses. Nevertheless it would be in 
vain to expect being enlightened bv them about the meaning of the 
Law of Small Numbers, for they were of course particularly anx~i 
ious to prevent the emergence of any doubts concerning whether 
the populace alone was called upon to wield power. The impres- 
sive investigations into power relationships they undertook were 
oriented to this aim. An example of such an investigation in 
the spirit of Realpolitik attuned to the present, was the speech 
"On Constitutional Mattersl' with which Lassalle launched his 
political agitation and which he might as well have entitled "On 
the Nature of Power. ” Another example, geared to the historical 
evolution of power, is Marx's doctrine of the materialistic coni 
ception of history. But neither the variety nor the brilliance 
of such writings must be permitted to make us oblivious of the 
fact that there remains in them an unexplained residual which 
relates to the verv core of the problem of power. 

At the beginning of his speech Lassalle calls the K'ing of 
Prussia one of the real powers. He thereby touches on the 
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problem of Small Numbers, but he glosses over it without giving 
it any further thought. Instead, he dwells all the more closely 
upon the real power of the army. While referring to Prussials 
written constitution as "the sheet of paper, " he designates the 
cannons as "those verv important constitutional foundations, " by 
which he means an essential piece of real power. He violentlv 
inveighs against democracy for having permitted in 1848 a futile 
and time-consuming debate over a constitution instead of getting 
hold of the cannons, which would have been easy to do. But was 
it really so easy in Prussia at that time to seize the cannons? 

One couldnft have done this without further ado, for one would 
first have had to cope with the gunners who at that time were 
favoyablv inclined toward the King. For the populace the oppor- 
tunity to seize the cannons came only 70 years later, when after 
the collapse the Prussian King had ceased to be a real power . ~j 
When the prince governs by aymsthe governs by dint of an internal U 
power which he wields over the bearers of armsyJand this internal 
power is the key to his external power position. Lassalle did 
not try at all to enlighten us about this key relationship . He 
thus did not explain to us the nature of power; he didn't even go 
so far as to pose the innermost problem of power. 

Marx, too, in his materialistic conception of history did 
not make it this far. We will concur with his view that in the 
centuries following the settlement of the land, landed property 
was a decisive property, and we will also go along with his view 
that in the era of rapid industrial development ownership of 
capital became decisive. But we can't follow him anv more in his 
contention that in the first-named period prince, nobility, and 
ciergv had to be powerful because thev controlled the real estate 
and that later entrepreneurs had to wield power because they 
owned the capital. He would first have had to make clear — 
which he did not try — how it could happen that the decisive 
ownership of land and capital was not always in the hands of the 
masses. What did secure to the small number the key position of 
power which enabled them to dispose of the vital property? This 
is what matters. 


2. The Linguistic Concept of Power 

Lassalle and Marx, just like the philosophers of the middle- 
class liberation movement in their own time, could not get close 
to the problem of power because they didn't have a clear concept 
of power. They all were under the spell of common usage, accord- 
ing to which the idea of external power prevails, especially how 
this is acquired through numerical superiority, arms or 
wealth. Yet thev could have been better informed bv usage, for 
when one goes to the ■ bottom of the word "power" , he finds 
enclosed in it the most profound meaning of the phenomenon of 
power, which includes internal power. The inestimable advantage 
which every social science has over the natural sciences is that 
for the former the correctly interpreted usage is the infallible 
guide to the very depth of a phenomenon. An observation of 
nature incorporated in the vernacular is a lay observation, out 
moded by the progress of natural science. Therefore the method 
ically trained research scientist is well advised when he avoids 
brooding over the meanings of words in the vernacular over which 
the sun continues to rise and to set. Ernst Mach, the first- 
rate, method-oriented physicist, even wants to rule out the 
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concept of force. In regard to the inner experiences of human 

beings, the masses in their pronouncements are not lay persons; 

by virtue of having participated, they are chief witnesses . The 
strictest social scientist will have to let stand the concept of 
power. Not only that, but he will first have to exhaust its 

meaning before he can turn to the phenomenon of power, whose 

scope and content usage will reveal to him. 

As is true for all original words referring to human relai 
tions, the world power also has an opalescent and confusing 
wealth of meanings. It is understandable that Max Weber calls 
the concept of power amorphous. How astonish] nglv much is being 
said about external and internal power, and of what a diversity 
of bearers is it being said! The bearers of external power are 
for the most part persons, either single or in groups, such as 
the prince , the noble families , the common people and their par~* 
ties, and the nation . Internal power only rarely refers to a 
particular person, as, for example , when one ascribes power to 
the founder of a great religion or to the church. As a rule, 
internal power is viewed as impersonal and anonymous, as some -> 
thing in existence which can not be attributed to specific indii 
viduals . So it is with legal or ethical power, or with ideas, 
currents, and movements to which one ascribes power. We must not 
be puzzled by this impersonal mode of statement, for all these 
anonymous types of power always have their personal bearers . 
Could legal or ethical power endure without persons with legal 
and ethical sentiments? In order for ideas to have power, there 
must alwavs be people in motion who are avidly devoted to them. 
However, with all these anonymous powers the number of those 
bearing them is too large to be sized up, and the share of power 
represented by any one of the many individuals is so small that 
he can not be viewed as a wielder of power. Therefore, in those 
instances where one has to deal with anonymous powers one 
abstracts from their personal bearers, referring instead to the 
inner forces effectuating power as its bearers. The same meton- 
ymv is also applied to the external powers, as, for example, in 
referring to the power of arms or wealth, neither of which has 
inherent power, of course, but which are merelv power resources 
or tools through which their personal bearers exercise power. 
Finally, when linguistic usage allows the phrase that somebody or 
something is a power, as when the state is said to be a power, a 
great power, or a world power, such a phrase concerns only the 
form of the statement , leaving its substance unchanged. The 
State _is_ a power because by its nature it has power. 

For all power phenomena in linguistic usage Spinozal s con- 
struction holds true without exception and most exactly: he 

.defines power as command over the human mind. Nature's forces 
become nature's powers when their effects , through terror or 
magic, fill our minds with fear or admiration. The power won by 
a friend over another, or by a lover over the loved one, works 
through the medium of the mind. By the same token, social power 
“ the object of our investigation _ means command over the 
jninds 0 f the members of society. In the case of internal power, 
this connection with the mind, with feeling and volition, is 
clear from the start : legal and ethical power; power of faith, 

°f knowledge, of ideas and of intellectual movements of all- 
kinds; and no differently the power of manners and customs 
these are all founded on impressions affecting the mind. But is 
the same not also true for every development of external power? 
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In its most immediate meaning external power does not seem to 
purport anything other than command over the external means of 
power, over the masses, the arms, or the wealth. ■ ese 

resources Of power, however, are destined one way or another 
in the final analysis to subjugate the people at whom they 
aimed, or to make them somehow dependent , and thus to give con 
trol over minds. The masses are to be impressed by the over- 
whelming number of power resources; weapons are to give mind 
control by spreading fear and terror; wealth is to do ^ by its 
prospective enjoyment , and by exerting pressure on e p 
whose sales it threatens or on the worker who may be given or 
refused the means to work. Thus, external power is always com-> 
mand over external means of power with a view to < control minds 
or more aptly put : external power is command over the minds via 

I the availability of external means of power. Therefore, external 
power is entirely of the same kind as internal power, from which 
it is distinguished only by the means it employs. 


j? . External and Internal Power Aggregates 

Nor must we be puzzled by the firmness of emphasis given by 
linguistic usage to external power. When one talks of power 
without specifically qualifying it as internal power, he always 
means external power. External power is power pure andsimple. 
superiority is superior external power; the wielder of power, the 
powerful, is he who disposes of external power; as a matter o 
fact , external power frequently is designated as nothing short of 
the decisive power, as in "might before right Doesnt sage 
thereby unambiguously bear witness in favor of external power. 
Still taking everything into consideration, we can t help recogy 
nizinq that usage also admits of internal power mm whenever the 
latter is referred to mm as genuine power. When the poet iny -ok.es 
the power of conscience , the innermost power there is; he doe sn t 
speak parabolieally : Shakespeare presents to us Richard III in 

the reality of the desperation which overwhelms his mind. 
usage assigns priority to external power is sufflc * entl J 
explained by the fact that its means can be perceived by the 
senses, being most clearly evident to observation, and th^at the 
effects of its decisions, victories and defeats, are manifestly 
incontestable. The masses bow to them i in mute resignation, and 
even the brave heart may be shaken by them. In contrast, inter 
nal power more often than not, especially in its almost impercep-- 
tible first stirrings, works only with soft blows and often wins 
its victories so gradually that they hardly enter into public 
consciousness After all, the decisions made by external power 
wlich are registered by the senses are without exception sup- 
ported by internal powers, although they may operate in the back-> 
ground and be removed from the observation of the masses, reveal^ 
ing themselves to the glance of the great leader or late r to the 
retrospective eve of the scientific investigator. It has become 
a favorite custom today to say that the nimble politician n ows 
how to accomodate the specific mentality of his opponent and to 
praise the statesman who can also sense the imponderables At 
bottom, however, what always matters is the mentality and the 
imponderables, for what always counts is the effect on the mind 
which can not be gauged even when it is overwhelming. The final 
bearers of external powers are always some key internal powers 
which open up assured access to the possession of the former. 
The external power machinery of the state which a victorious 
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people erects on the backs of millions of new subjects, if 7 > 
to last presupposes among the victorious people a° union of supe- 
rior internal power which forms the hard core of the state rL 
broad external aggregate of power of the subjected peoples 

nf ge nowL Y f fear T d terr0r ' presupposes the Internal 9 aggregate 
of power of a Victor nation united by its ethnic feeling. The 
internal power binding together the victorious people is still 
guite raw, but it nevertheless exists. As soon as solidarity in 

natl ? n C6 , aS 1 S t0 exist ' the Internal aggregate 7 of 
power falls apart, and along with it the external power aggregate 
built upon It also breaks up. aggregate 

lnte rna] power with which victorious peoples begin 
their career m the course of time will become more refined in 
its use if these peoples have a talent for permanent rule Bati 
tie experience tell s them that they will add to and consolidate 
their victories if with unbroken soldier spirit they submit to 
the orders of the successful leaders. It may also tell the leadi 
families that they will be advised to submit J the 
strong warrior prince who heaps victory upon victory. Ultimately 
chances are that an enlightened princely regime also penetrated 

and P ° W ^ aggregate of the subjects with internal power 

and binds them together by turning the subjects into citizens 

T j h ™Ue 9 f the real power of the king in Prussia of which 
Lassalle speaks. Externally, vis-a-vis the foreign state it was 
based on the fear of arms; internally, vis-a-vis the populace, on 
add an v c ° n . flde . nce ' as stated so fittingly in Bismarck's Thoughts 
and Recollections. The "Rocher de bronce" of which the 
Hohenzollern boasted was like the rock on which Christ built the 
church, an aggregate of internal power. it was less firm than 
, ecclesiastic Structure, which still Stands today. The power 
flitd . Pruss * a * king vanished as soon as the populace no longer 

imleme 590 d sp T ci \ to and have confidence in the 

supreme commander who had failed during the World War. 


4 . The Task of Historiography 

defeais^of^nX^ ^ b / narrating the victories and 

defeats of one s own people, and subsequently also of foreign 

peoples of whom there was knowledge, and in connection with that 
by telling about the rise and fall of the' states and the kings 
fhpsp a ^ d statesmen ' wh ° had been the peoples' leaders 9 in 

itriking e of S the HlS ^° ry 7 thUS conceived is the history of the most 
lowers 9 external powers, namely, the war powers and state 

P °l n l ' L lt m ° re attentlon was also devoted to economic devel-> 
opment as the importance of the economic forces for victory in 

Z7 iro the prosperity of the state gained recognition. To be 

clea'rlv the t <- a 7 d ^ nCe , far enough to be able to discern 

historical development of the economic powers and to 
connect it firmly with the history of the state. One subse- 

comltiied 1 ^ 0 ? el Y' ed the realm of the internal powers, being 

compeHed to include in the exposition church power as an antaqo- 

state power. m the historic narrative, the partihi- > 
^„ht g u masses ^ rem a m in the background for the most part, all 

ofX 0 be r in9 u Shec l ° n the great leaders. The study and portrayal 

their characters was a task which became a prei dilection f or 
artistically inclined historiographers. 
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It has not been long yet since they began to tire of telling 
about ways, princely warriors , and commanders-in-chief, turning 
more and more to the evolution of civilization and culture, 
either by integrating it into the state history of external 
events or else by giving a. separate account of it. May t e 

author be permitted to express briefly his view that in spite of 
this change in emphasis, historiography still has not advanced to 
grasping its task fully. Precisely what is most important about 
the internal powers historiography has not told us yet. In lieu 
of the old military-political state history it would not . within 
its scope, be able to tell us more about internal power than what 
we otherwise get to read in historical works about the fine arts, 
religion , poetry, and science. Such historiography so far has 
not informed us at all about the extent to which the internal 
powers contribute to the building up of the social system. The 
social impact of science and art is not limited to their serving 
as ornaments of our life, they also strengthen life, and this is 
done even more by the internal powers of faith and morality . 
Whereas the external powers build up the external power aggrei 
gates, the internal powers are the key to building up the inters 
nal power aggregates, which provide the strongest- single support 
for any society . Historiography must not view its task as com 
pleted until it has succeeded in telling us how the evolving 
social Structure has gradually reached its present height through 
the interaction of external and internal powers. 

At any rate, historiography does itself an injustice if it 
altogether decides to stop reporting on battles and victories, 
even when thereby civilized nations managed to fend off the aevai 
stating attacks of their barbaric adversaries . To describe the 
Persian ways has not been only of parochial interest to the Greek 
narrator, for these wars marked one of the great turning points 
in the millenial struggle between the peoples of the west and the 
east. If a people destined for culture succeeds in maintaining 
its independence in a 1 if e— and— death struggle , such a success is 
of greater significance from a cultural-historical than a war- 
historical perspective . The victory against Attila in the 
Catalonian fields gave a short reprieve to the declining Roman 
culture and at least averted from it the worst of the destructive 
powers. The victory achieved by Charles Martell at Tours and 
Poitiers against the Arab invaders from Spain assured an indepen- 
dent future to the evolving culture of the Occident. Victory 
against the Turks outside the walls of Vienna was the turn for 
the later recovery of the lost southeastern Europe by the 
strengthened Occident. Alexander, Scipio, and Caesar had to 
secure through conquest the extended reach and long duration of 
the prevailing culture of Antiquity, without which the latter 
could not have become the base of modern culture. The Roman 
Empire built on the sword was the necessary prerequisite for the 
Roman church, which means for the crucial spread of Christianity. 

The size of the sway exerted on the minds of men by the 
external powers can also be seen in the fact that the internal 
powers cannot help but make use of them as a last resort, as 
ultimum remedium. The internal powers are possessed by an expand 
sionary drive no less strong than is true for the power drive of 
a conquering people or a war dynasty. Every passionate convic-' 
tion is accompanied by an urge to communicate itself to others 
with a view to converting them: "Of what the heart is full, the 
mouth runneth over," as the saying goes. As soon as a driving 


conviction bumps against another one which does not want to be 
converted, a battle of spirits breaks out, and if such a fight 
cannot be conducted with intellectual arms _ for there are no 
arguments to conquer the conviction of the heart _ the inflamed 
minds tend to fight it out with martial and other external 
instruments of power*. Ideas whose whole bent is toward profound 
. eventually lead to murderous war if they encounter con- 
flicting ideas. The apostles installed by Jesus Christ set out 
to proclaim „ith fiery tongues the glad tiding of external peace 
for mankind. Strengthened by the force of faith, the Christians 
defied the arms of their persecutors which could strike only 
their bodies, not also their souls. But this very indomitable 
drive had the inescapable consequence that one did not want to 
leave in peace others who persevered ± n unbelief or fell into 
superstition He who opposes a doctrine embraced by others from 
the bottom of their heart makes them doubtful in their faith, 
which is man s most sacred possession, and such a person is 
therefore considered the most dangerous of all adversaries . This 
Wh /^ the fe . rvor ° f the religious idea led to the atrocities of 
the Albigensian Wars and of the Inquisition . The Protestants 
were no less obstinate in their faith than the Catholic Church 
an therefore after the Reformation the embittered antagonism 
between the old and the new churches, all proclaiming peace, was 
vented in the Thirty Years' War, viewed now as the world war of 
the 17th century. The modern taste f°y liberty likes to accuse 
the church for its proneness to violence. But has not the modern 
liberation movement, bent upon erecting the realm of reason, 
itself ended in the determination to use force? The residual of 
that realm of reason was the guillotine, the civil war, and the 
long series of external wars until the Napoleonic era into which 
nations were swept on account of the expansive force of the idea 
°. liberty. The whole epoch of modern culture, because it is 
filled with new ideas, is also filled with ideological wars. If 
modern scientific thought had been perfected into a great 
Weltanschauung , capable of stirring the masses as well, it would 
inevitably have had to lead to ideological war. Ethical ideas 
have not yet become sufficiently detached from religous ideas so 
that they would independently intervene in human history. 
I u-t ad ' econom:LC ideas continue to arouse the economic struggle 
which, even where it is waged only with economic resources, does 

not claim fewer victims than does fighting with arms. And how 

often, indeed, has the conflict of economic interests provoked 
the very battle of arms, and how dangerously is it still threati 
ening future existence! 

Yet the ultimum remedium of the external powers does not 
bring about a definitive decision in the realm of the internal 

powers. no idea can be shot down on the battlefield unless 

the persons and peoples who are its protagonists are being com-’ 
pletely exterminated. The Thirtv Years' War did not alter the 
proprietary status of the conflicting faiths. What the sword 
railed to accomplish, however, was wrought by the new idea of the 
enlightenment , which gravely impaired both religious parties by 
rjjf defection of the believers. The realm of reason erected by 
tne Enlightenment was removed by the dictatorship of Napoleon, 
whose Caesarean rule was defeated by the Holy Alliance. Stronger 
still than the armies of the Alliance was the democratic idea 
inherent m the educational movement. Amos Comenius, founder of 
tne elementary school who during the Thirty Years' War was 
driven away from home and homeland, made more durable tracks in 
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history than did Wallenstein or Gustavus Adolphus . In the course 
of history the share contributed to the evolution of social 
structure by the internal powers keeps growing, and perhaps the 
day will come when the ultimum remedium of external power needs 
no longer to be resorted to because the internal powers, 
becalmed, have reached an equilibrium. Can historiography be 
complete if it neglects one or the other of the constructive 
powers ? 


5. External and Internal Powers During the World War 

The World War, too, was not only a war of conflicting inters 
ests but at the same time a true war of ideas. It was fought not 
only for great practical advantages but also for dynamic ideas 
which lift human spirits and make people willing to sacrifice. 
The World War was kindled by the opposition of national ideas 
which had gained in tension as a result of the breathless advance 
of the national economies . National cultural power and economic 
power, both internal powers, borne in peace and oriented to 
peace, felt the urge to resolve their antagonisms through war, 
because all big and small civilized nations were utterly en f^ 
gized by them. Only as a war of ideas was it possible for the 
World War to assume its huge dimensions. No dynast could have 
demanded such boundless sacrifices of property and of lives from 
a civilized nation as was done by the nations themselves in their 
agitated frames of mind. Napoleon, too, was able to impose on 
the French the burdens of his wars only because he found the 
already existing armies of the Revolution which were still filled 
with the expansive drive of the idea of liberty and because he 
was able to intoxicate the French nation with the idea of world 
domination . 

To all appearances, the Entente owed its victory only to its 
superiority in the external resources of power, to the numerical 
superiority of its fighters, arms, and other materiel, and espei 
dally of essential consumer goods. On closer inspection it can 
be seen that here, as always, ideas provided the support for the 
war devices and that the soundness of these ideas proved decisive 
in the end. Through the wooing force of nationalism the Entente 
was able to enlist for the war a number of nations which at first 
had kept aloof. In particular, the wooing power of the demo-' 
cratic idea evoked by the Entente enabled it to gain the decisive 
help of the United States whose masses could not have been 
stirred up by their capitalistic leaders in any other way. 

Just as in the case of the Russians the socialistic idea 
undermined the front-line, this later also happened with the 
Central Powers. Additionally, the Austro-Hungarian nationality 
mix was demoralized by the subversive impact of nationalism. If 
the will to win the war had remained on the part of all popular 
tion strata of the Central Powers as resolute to the end as it 
had been initially, they would perhaps have been able to fend off 
the numerical superiority, however great, to an extent sufficient 
to insist on a peace of self-preservation. However, the misery 
of war had became almost unbearable for the citizens of the Cem 
tral Powers afflicted by the hunger blockade , and in momentuous 
blindness the top leaders failed to draw from this fact, in good 
time the military and political consequences. It thus happened 
that the victory, which the Entente was unable to win on the war 
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T i eaIed b I ^ he demoralization of the people on the home 
front, which was followed by the debacle in the field and the 
complete inner collapse . 

that A n S f ih 7 C i S fr ° f ,u a11 wars fou 9 ht ° ver ideas, so also in 

Nor id War the victory of arms, however overwhelming 
it may appear, will not bring the final decision. Already today, 
and in the victor nations as well, public opinion has become 
uncertain, and even there one suffers from the fact that the 
13 n ° real peace, who knows whether even there it 
wHl finally be recognized that guilt for the peace, whose terms 
could have been assessed in plenty of time but which can not 

r ®? 2 P u a f\ afte £ all y 1S far worse than the guilt for 
the war, which had been feared by all while nevertheless it took 
all by surprise . 

Could it be that the civilized nations are no longer capable 
°J* n T i nn T el \. st i; rr iP9 wh ich will bring the peace longed for by 
In India Gandhi with his idea of nonviolent national resist 
tance has launched the hitherto — apart from the religious movei 
He L" T magnificent attempt at mobilizing internal power. 

Hindus and MeltJi UCC ? SSeS ■ T pec y d hy nCjbod ^ he has United 
Hindus and Moslems, he evidenced admirable self-discipline in 

hiS movement to a halt when he feared that it was about 
to turn violent; and he wrought the miracle of exacting obedience 
masses when he told them to stop; and finally he was 
able to compel respect from the English government which had 
first treated him with disdain. It remains to be seen whether he 
. u . succ ?® ed ln winning over the overwhelming majority of Indians 
tnrw 1S ri dea and holding them together till permanent v i C i 

lltiblewifh^h^T bB i een whetl i er nonviolent resistance, com ^ 

mile adamant , ^ ndl / n temperament , can also be wrested from the 
more adamant will of the European masses. Certainly, however, 
inn „^ mpaC already achieved by the Indian movement proves that 
inner movements of higher sublimeness, such as swept over the 
earth in the times of Buddha, Zoroaster, and Christ, can still 
a , r i eaIifc y today rather than merely being relegated to the 
memory of history buffs or to the dreams of visionaries . 


6. Realpolitik and the Politics of Ideas 

politics yre&t practicioners of Realpolitik who dominated world 
politics at the beginning and the end of the 19th centurv 
Napoleon and Bismarck, both contemptuously rejected the ideol'-' 

hoMino + u hedr - However, nothing would be more absurd than 
c S V1 . ew that Napoleon triumphed only through his strong 
battalions and Bismarck only through blood and iron while 
J hG ideologies, they clearly recognized the potent 
Eveft ° f tbeir time al } d utilized them for their policy-making. 
Every grea t Realpolitik is alwa ys also a politics P °f iLas f or 

vowir m ^ tane ^ USly works with arms and other means of external 
Mo Qf-otocmpI 1 aS ?w Wi E h th< T internal powers which govern mankind. 
for C ° uld be ^ called great who did not also assimilate 

for his own purposes the pregnant ideas of his time 

Ideologies emerged as book ideas, as mere brain ideas so to 
Such aS are generated by the spirit of opposition rebel- 

beifia a9 T nSt Z he P r f ssure ° f the inherited powers, while still 
y alien to life because its conceptions are formed from 
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imagined ideals. The ideologies of the French Revolution were 
the fictions of man as a purely rational being rather than the 
live ideas of the real-world Frenchman, who couldn t quite strip 
away his historical environment . These construed ideas were rich 
enough to give firm support to the resistance against the anti-> 
quated historical powers and to instill in men the courage for 
new goals However, they were still too little adapted to real-’ 
ity to permit their being transformed into permanent systems. 
After the first happy intoxication of revolutionary awakening the 
French nation was thrown into a tragic conflict: s ° cial thinking 

and social action would not join together. Level-headed persons 
kept to themselves because they could not make up their minds 
about what approaches to take, and leadership of destiny remained 
with the deluded who treasured above all the high sounding word 
and who had to resort to the extremes of terror in order to make 
the imposed directions prevail which the minds of the masses were 
no longer willing to follow. Napoleon was the proper man not 
only through force to bring revolutionary excesses to an end, but 
at the same time to salvage the sound aspirations of the movement 
by practicing Realpolitik in bringing to fruition those wishes 
that were realizable. With unfailing self-assurance he recog-i 
nized the vigorous yearnings of the French populace, he gave 
French administration its permanent system, he created the civil 
code — i bearing his name as well as exuding his spirit a which 
clearly reflects the sense of justice of the French people. He 
gave to the French nation its unity and to the concept of nation 
its shape. How aptly he understood the French character is dem- 
onstrated most vividly by the small book on the Legion of Honor 
founded by him, in which French society after all the storms of 
history still recogni zes itself an d to which it will cling as 
long as there are FrenMHHHB™^ he won over those gor- 
ing the idea of regional sovereignty which he invigorated at the 
expense n^^th^^&npire idea. That he could hold fast to his 
Italian conquest he owed to his understanding of the Italian 
national idea, to which he gave the first political expression 
His undoing was the indomitable drive for power, making him not 
content with being the Caesar of France but pointing him to the 
unattainable goal of becoming the emperor of the world JH^nded 
by his good fortune, he stirred up the resistance of all the 
historical ideas of the old Europe until finally the strong bat- 
j-ali nrvs turned against him. They excelled in strength , not so 
number -- he had often enough overcome numerical 
superiority a but by the national spirit which fired_them, _w hile 
the French, exhausted by endless wars, tBrn&d m 

their JlUflaS 1 , and even his generals lost their faith in him. 

Just as Napoleon rejected the ideology of the French Revolw 
tion so Bismarck contemptuously rejected the democratic ideology 
of 1848, sensing correctly that the latter did not conform to the 
way of thinking of the masses of the Prussian people and of the 
German nation But was he not just the same the consummator of 
the ideas of the Church of Paul? He found the suitable means, 
searched for in vain by the parliament of educated men, to carry 
through these ideas. He saw clearly that in order to accomplish 
the unification of Germany it was also necessary to resort to 
external resources of power which had to surround the forces of 
resistance embedded in history . He knew that these needed power 
resources were given to him by the traditions of the Prussian 
government and the Prussian people, and he also knew that the 
Prussian militiaman would loyally heed the call to arms issued by 
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the king. At the same time his clear-sightedness left him with 
no doubt that in order to achieve his goals, he had to spare the 
feelings of the vanquished South Germans and Austrians, since he 

^ t t0 t nd h i S OWn life if he did not succeed in per- 
suading the king to enter into a just peace with Austria. He 

thereby managed that King Francis Joseph took a neutral stand in 
the French War, and later he attained the still greater success 
of securing for Germany through the Dual Alliance its history 
ically appointed ally. His fatal mistake was his inability at 
the conclusion of the peace with France to resist the urging of 
the Prussian generals w ho craved a piece of the French national 

ZZii W il a u V1 t W J° securin <3 an initial military advantage in the 
next war, which by this very attitude they provoked. 

This violation of the national idea had to be paid for 
dearly during the World War. In the age of the national idea, no 
great nation will renounce its unimpaired self-preservation. 

a lona self-assertion pushes the minds into aggregates of power 
which, thanks to the incessant working of molecular fords of 
attraction, give these minds unity time and again even though 
for a short or long time they may have been torn apart by the 
lncursi-ons of superior external power. Thanks to the persistence 
of their national feeling, the Italians and the Poles, notwith- 
standing all their defects, have triumphed over the big powers 

Wer %, the /haring of their ancestral terri- 

tories. Will not the drive for national self-preservation also 
confirm itself m the case of the German nation? 


7. Force and Power 

the S/°T? aS a forc 1 as its base ■ Conscious awareness of 
Ihl e ££ ec1 r s f ° rde stimulates feeling and volition: added to 

u*Zi e ffw CtS Wh t Ch /f r£ ? haS exerted so -far according to its nat- 
.. effect on the mind, on account of which power is 

attributed to the bearer of the force. It is one thing to per- 

dlmlnsions n T ral effGCtS f f ° rCe; ifc is another to sense P the 
dimensions of power exerted by it on the mind. The ballistics 

mathematically compares the elevation, velocity, and 

does th P ° W ZZ °5 miss Z les ° r the range of cannons; only i/battle 
to lhi h effect on the mind come into play, which is what matters 
to the general. The engineer assesses the effect of water power 

in^ht 1 ^ l°d he P ° W f r ec J u±valent produced by it, but only 

of dlJZd ' as evidenced by price, does the effect on the mind 
nonr ema \r d i- COm ? in ^° play ' whlch 1S what matters to the entrepre-’ 
ftZros Not . only tbe external natural forces but also the personal 
forces used in the economy have to be judged by their external 
thl oZTont' f T ^ entrepreneur, rationally calculating, compares 
of . I he worker with that of the machine, and in the 
f Zd ia *it tlC S tt tG ° f the future this is n °t something to be omif 
kind 61 ^ 6 ^' The s . am f is fc f ue for a11 personal forces of whatever 
which are put to action for a practical purpose . One must 
always e^ne th effect of these forces as mea n S P to an end and 

tho af ^ er u th Z y have so P roved themselves comes the impression on 
cue mind which surrounds them with the aura of power. 

impact* n „ he CaSe ° f those inner forces which have an immediate 
■ P - uj. on consciousness, as when reasoning is expected to bring 
insignt or ethical force is expected to purify the will, the very 
act by which they come into play is already accompanied by 
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emotions, although here, too, force and power must, as a matter 
of principle, be distinguished clearly from each other. Here, 
too, force always has its technique . What is logic if not the 
technique of the intellect? 

The sociologist who undertakes to demonstrate the ways of 
power must know the forces which in society are transformed into 
power. While he has to take them as a point of departure, he 
must not set himself the task of delineating the law according to 
which the forces act nor does he want to fall back on their 
origins and the law of their evolution. Such a far flung task 
would surpass his faculties, and the readers ' absorptive capacity 
would also not be equal to it. He has to leave it to the engi- 
neers to point out the sequence in which human beings have uti- 
lized the forces of nature in their work, and to the philosophers 
and moralists to explain the gradual development of their moral 
and intellectual energies. He himself has enough to do trying to 
recognize the principle of power into which force is being trans- 
formed when its effects set the minds into motion. The Law of 
Small N um bers indicates that the effects of force emanating from 
the many will, as power, be credited to only a few. For example, 
the victorious general acquires his power not only through his 
own performance but always through that of his soldiers as well, 
just as the successful entrepreneur obtains his power partly 
through the performance of his workers. There is still a number 
of other laws which relate to the transformation of social forces 
into power. If it is to solve the problems posed by these laws, 
the theory of power must fulfill a task as difficult as it is 
important . 
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Of the Origin and Growth of Power and Power Associations 


1 . The Kinship Associations 

State and society are often called extensions of the family, 
and the family is viewed as the nucleus of society. Thinking 
this idea through leads to the conclusion that the families , 
which stand side by side in state and society, are being held 
together by the same forces and powers as bind together the 
single family in itself. This is not the case, however. The 
family as such is tied together by the feeling of love emanating 
from consanguinity, whereas in state and society, aside from 
strong bonds of lovalty, no less strong sentiments of indifferi 
ence and hostility are evident; the latter are not only toleri 
ated, but at times are nurtured, encouraged, and demanded. Cer- 
tainly, the family is not free from strife and hate: the bible 

begins its narrative of the human events following the expulsion 
from the paradise with the fratricide committed by Cain on 
Abel. But whereas fratricide within the familv is viewed as an 
execrable crime, when committed during wars it is a duty enforced 
bv state and society and is celebrated as an act of heroism. 
Even if all of humankind were of the same blood something 

still to be proved it would therefore not be permissible to 

trace the origin of social power to the blood instinct of the 
family. In state and society still other elements play an import 
tant part. State and society are not simple extensions of the 
family, the family is not the social cell. In an age of patrii 
archs one might be contented with such a view which reduces all 
power to the authority of the father of the family, venerated by 
the kinship group as its natural head. In an era of power strug~< 
gles such as the present, one does not know what to make of this 
view any more, not to mention that it also fails to provide an 
understanding for the historical power struggles . 

Still our explanation must take as a point of departure that 
temporally the family is the prerequisite for all large social 
associations . Historically it appeared first, preparing the 

ground in which the sprouts could take root whose growth led to 
the formation of society . in the beginnings of human existence 

there was no other force which could have created bonds among 
human beings than the instinctive force of blood which mutually 
attracts males and females during the years of sexual maturation, 
which unites parents with the children which spring from their 
union, and which still ties together children and children 's 
children who are conscious of their common origin. In a period 
of development in which higher-level associations had not been 
formed yet, the kinship association had to assume certain common 
tasks outside the family circle which life's necessities imperil 
ously demanded. It thereby evolved into a combat association and 
an economic association. In addition, customs, morality, and law 
experienced their first development in the kinship association . 
As is true for any other organ which is heavily used, the family 
under these circumstances was developed excessively, hypertro— 
Phicallv, so to speak. The bonds of consanguinity, stimulated 
most_ strongly bv the necessities of joint action, became a 
uniting force far beyond the narrow circle of the family, and 
Played a role in very remote kinship relations where later gener- 
could no longer be aware of their existence . The horde, 
tribe, clan, etc. were aware of consanguinity stimulated among 
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cousins many times removed. It cannot be denied that thereby 
thev became capable of forming work associations which penetrated 
deeply the functions later taken over by the newly formed higher 
level associations. But when the latter had finally been estabi 
lished, they turned out to be so much more capable of performing 
the relevant functions that kinship associations had to yield to 
them. From here on the family regressed to its natural function 
and scope just as a house which in troubled times had been for~> 
tified into a defensive castle was converted back into a simple 
dwelling place as soon as the state was in a position to guarani 
tee public safety. In the well-developed State the family has 
become again the instrument for purely personal living which it 
had been in the beginning, in the service of marital community 
and thus procreation and of the education of children The feeh 
ing of love of the family is now being reserved for the sphere or 
domestic life. In the public sphere it does not suffice and must 
make room for other sentiments, which in part are strictly orii 
ented to defense and combat, but which ~ when oriented to the 
peace of the community » must broadly aim at the public weal. 

Although the female heart is almost closed to the sentiments 
demanded by the public life, the love with which a mother envei 
lops her children is not lost to the public interest. He who had 
the good fortune of an unblemished youth will be better able to 
resist the passionate temptations which as a man he encounters as 
a participant in public affairs. Just as the sunlight breaks 
through every rupture in the cloud cover, so the light of love 
which has warmed his heart since early childhood penetrates the 
dark and cold of the world where ever there is an opening for 
it . Peace and civilization would have progressed still more 
slowly — and maybe would not have advanced at all w if the 
sentiment of love derived from one's parental home had not been 
kept alive everywhere. To be sure, however, the social system 
makes such manifold demands that its development has to depend on 
still other, harsher elements . 


2. The Work Associations (or Task Forces) 

What causes prevent the kinship associations from expanding 
from within into large social groupings? Let us first state the 
fact before proceeding to the explanation. Given the pressures 
of propagation and augmentation, the resulting surpluses split 
off from time to time. They combine into independent associai 
tions in the process of searching, close by or at some distance, 
for hunting grounds, pastures, or arable lands. This is, m 
principle, the same process as is found with the bee population 
where swarms from time to time leave the parental hive , forming 
new populations under queens of their own. The instinctive 
attachment of the incremental population to the kinship associai 
tion in which there is no longer room for them is very quickly 
overcome by the drive for self-reliance . Instrumental here is 

the decisive fact that the human race depends for its food 
requirements on much more ample space than do the bees whose 
swarms return quite near to where they flew out, getting their 
food in the same blossoms area. The wandering swarm of humans 
once it has split off, has to venture quite far afield to find 
its subsistence base. It is well known that even those bee popm 
lations whose hives stand close together in the same house become 
estranged and hostile to each other. They differ from each other 
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by their smell and post guardian bees which fend off alien bees 
trying to sneak m and "curry favor" in order to steal honey. 
Human kinship associations grow still more estranged when they 
live far from each other and adapt to local conditions. Although 
there remains for the time being the tie of a common language and 
of many a custom, each association will continue to develop in 
its own way, and each will jealously guard its idiosyncrasies. 
Religious traditions exert their unifying influence for the relai 
tiveiy longest time. with the Greeks the peace of god dominated 
e games dedicated to the gods , occasions which brought 

together the members of all tribes, which otherwise fought each 
other incessantly to the point where, under leadership of the 
principal city-states of Athens and Sparta, in the Peloponnesian 
War hostility grew and nearly degenerated into a war of exteri 
mination . While being intimately wedded internally by molecular 
forces of attraction, externally kinship associations are placed 
in hostile opposition to each other by molecular forces of repul- 
sion. ^ 

Confronted with the instinct for self-preservation, by which 
each of the split-off kinship associations seeks to hold its own 
the instinct of kinship association fails. The reproductive 
instinct results in ever more throngs of kin groups being sent 
out, but the more prolific it becomes, the more the original 
unity falls apart. But already within the kinship associations 
formations have occurred which tend to overcome the instinct of 
self-preservation Q f the kinship group and, submerging their 
antagonisms, to push ahead with, and complete, large-scale social 
development. Little by little within the kinship associations 
there ayise cooperative groupings for warfare, economic activity, 
and other purposes, comprising no longer all the blood relatives 
and deriving their organizational structure no longer from the 
kinship order. A number of young people rally around the habiti 
ually victorious leader when he takes off for plunder or com 
ques . Ifc r IS not , a priority based on blood which gives him a 
position of preeminence, but he becomes army commander or duke 
thanks to success achieved with arms. The young people, joining 
his exodus, do not do so qua relatives but qua followers, and 
when he puts them under iron discipline, he legitimizes this act 
by the war objectives he seeks to attain. As success follows 
success, the wooing power of the task force becomes so great 
that, either peacefully or violently, it bridges the gap sepai 
ra ting the old kinship groups from each other. From this point 
on the road is clear for the formation of society. The family 
creation of the blood instinct, remains behind. Higher orders of 
collectivity rise above it which pure instinct cannot create any 
more because thev presuppose concentrated, goal-oriented force — 
though being a raw kind of violence at first, it gradually 
becomes elevated to the heights of civilization and culture. 
Whereas in a kinship association the animal nature of man is 
preeminent, m the broad expanse of society he becomes a full 
person, though at first exhibiting all the marks of savageness. 
Animal states are mer'e kinship associations because animals are 
barred from socially rising above their blood ties. Only slight 
traces of this may perhaps be observed here or there, as for 
example in slave-keeping ant states. 

But isn't it so that the blood instinct asserts inself in 
human social ties even after societies have been fully devel- 
oped. one is inclined to assume so for the nation state. Isn't 
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it the creation of national blood? Does not the community of 
blood give it its instinctive strength? One only has to pursue 
the origin of the nation states to convince himself that the 
opposite is true. Without exception they were creations of blood 
mixtures. All tribes of pure blood have disintegrated and joined 
others as soon as they entered into the big sweep of history. Of 
the Teutons we don't know at all if they ever formed a unit, and 
the Germans have only gradually coalesced into a unit, one which 
was never complete and from which big fragments have broken away 
in time Almost all parts have mingled with blood of a different 
origin and different tongue. The present-day German people 
viewed both as a people and a state, historically was the result 
of blood mixture, and the same is true for all big nations. They 
all are not mere creations of the blood instinct but higher order 
work associations which have overcome the kinship association 
arrangements. 


3 The Origin of Power in Success 

The compelling force of the work association originates in 
the success attained by its actions . An important sentence! It 
explains why the work association endures and grows while the 
kinship association stands still and vanishes. The kinship asso~i 
ciation has the great advantage of having embodied in itself from 
the start a readiness for joint action, along with a national 
order of the family which always has its head. This is why 
chronologically it is the first to be called upon; without it 
history would have no beginning. But in view of the narrowness 
of the circle of persons to which it remains confined it cannot 
get beyond a relatively modest state of development, and consei 
quently it would not, taken by itself, assure the continuance of 
history. To form a pure work association the masses are not 
ready to begin with because they do not know each other, and when 
they know each other they do not rally because they mistrust each 
other This is why the first formations of work associations 

remain confined to the small circle comprised by the kinship 
association. But just as soon as visible success has been won, 
its magic force transforms the minds, and the more it grows and 
becomes consolidated, the larger the number of people it affects 
and the more firmly it commits sentiment and volition to its 
course. On the other hand, failure repels sentiment and voli- 
tion. Through success and failure history acts as man's master 
of instruction, a master holding out the highest rewards and 
punishing with whips and scorpions. In the long run success 
attributable to united strength gains domination over the minds; 
guided by success, the masses in the end cannot help moving in 
emotional conformity at every step, like the drilled troops. In 
this manner power associations, and power, are created. 

Successes come and go, and it thus appears that power is 
placed upon a tottering foundation if it truly originates in 
success. Isn’t there indeed enough vacillating power, and must 
not the theory of power explain the latter's origin as well? It 
would be folly to assume that power is destroyed just as soon as 
success fails to come for a change. Only weak persons bow to 
fate without resistance; the strong and determined ones will defy 
it because they sense an inner strength to regain success, and 
therefore the world will be theirs in the end. The confidence in 
their strength is rewarded by the duration of their power. Up to 
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the World War, the Hohenzollern dynasty resisted all, even the 
most aggravating, storms of fate. Its firm control braved everv 
misfortune and time and again secured success for itself, thereby 
gaining seemingly indestructible dominion over the minds. The 
World War fiasco was so devastating, so destructive of human 
lives, however, that the power collapsed all at once. 

Is it possible as well to derive internal power, ethical 
power in particular, from success? Must not an upright person be 
loathe to "go by success" and thus to give homage to one ruler 
today and to another one tomorrow? That one gauges one's exter- 
nal strength by the degree of success achieved appears to be 
prudent and unobjectionable, for how else could it be reasonably 
assessed than by its effect? We will always feel the powers that 
are useful to us to be beneficial aids for our affairs, to be 
powers of liberation, while perceiving those which hamper and 
crush us as powers of coercion _ how could we react differ^ 
ently? There is nothing immoral in this the sternest -judge 
would have to approve. But might one take a different tack with 
the internal powers, might they be judged without paying heed to 
their successes? why do we rate them as highly? Surely only 
because they promise the highest, most lasting, and most gladsome 
successes! The person who "goes by success" makes himself con- 
temptible by sacrificing his convictions to mere external suc- 
cess. The saying that power is conditioned on success takes away 
nothing of the grandeur and dignity of the internal powers; it’s 
only a matter of interpreting this statement to the effect that 
it relates to genuine and lasting success. The validity of the 
internal powers is not diminished, let alone suspended, by also 
appraising them by their effects. On the contrary, the future is 
theirs because in the long run they prove to be the powers assur- 
ing the most comprehensive and reliable effects. 

The compelling force of success binds people also in cases 
where the blood instinct failed, it also binds people of dif- 
ferent blood. A work association with success on its side need 
not fear that its members will split off. Rather, it will coni 
tinue drawing new members as long as it remains successful and 
its growing numbers even may mm though this need not always be 
the case, it is true for the most powerful forces _ still fur— 
ther augment its strength to succeed. The 'Roman people was 
formed by the confluence of three different tribes whose history 
was preserved for a long time in certain traditions, especially 
j.n certain cultural institutions. Nevertheless, the witnessing 
strengths of success combined the blood of the three tribes to a 
unit inseparable m war and peace. By the joint accomplishments 
or its external victories and its internal development the Roman 
people became a historical unit. 

rhe compelling force of success is being sensed by persons 
m( u ■ u di-Stinctly in relation to the external powers of coercion 
which, as is of course well known, linguistic usage as well as 
common imagination regard as powers pure and simple. Indeed 
however, the internal powers, too, derive their compelling force 
irom success, and they give direction to human sentiment and 
Y °i ltlon no less imperiously than do the harshest external pow- 
ers. They supplement the latter or turn against them but always 
their mutual relationship is conditioned by success. 
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4. Coercive Powers and Liberation Powers 

The following survey presents in due brevity the main forms 
of coercive and liberation powers, and therebv also the principal 
forms of the communities or associations which are held together 
by one or the other of these powers . 

Raw external force gives rise to the most severe of coercive 
associations, the forced associations of the tvpe which barbaric 
victorious people brought into being as a consequence of their 
arms success. As long as their sentiments and volition have not 
been completely obliterated, the vanquished will try to rid them- 
selves of despotism by uprisings or defections. Weak peoples 
under despotism will end up losing completely their capacity for 
self-determination, lapsing into the worst kind of dependence, 
including unadulterated servitude. 

Even the state of a free people, as were the Romans is in 
itself a coercive association . Whether one likes it or not, one 
belongs to the state into which he is born, and one must do his 
duty in it. While this is true for every state, even the freest 
one that people may legitimately call itself free which has no 
sovereign to look up to, but bows to the necessities of existence 
of its own free choice. Common distress calls upon a people 
completely surrounded by enemies to apply its joint forces to the 
preservation of independence. Every true Quirite (full citizen) 
felt an inner drive to go to battle for the state, and he also 
demanded the same from every other. When everyone expects from 
everyone else to perform the duties of a citizen, there arises 
out of mutual social pressure a coercive association. Through 
harmony of feelings among the members it is held together still 
more inviolably than the forced association shackles its subjects 
to the victors, more inviolablv as well as more effectively 
because evervbody marshals total determination with a view to 
serving the common cause. In the same way, the feeling of soli 
darity, wherever it is alive, through social pressure ties the 
companions to a firm association, broadened and reinforced by 
success. Even lukewarm and weak companions go along, notwith- 
standing the fact that they may sense as unpleasant and oppress 
sive that they have to give up their personal comforts and to 
sacrifice for the common cause which they still don't have quite 
at heart. They are fellow-travelers who "go by success" while it 
can be had, but who will keep aloof and sooner or later will 
defect when success fails to come for a change. The ardent and 
determined companions, however, are not so easily deterred by 
failure, for they believe in their cause and stoutheartedly 
expect victory in the future. Where the bonds of companionship 
prove durable, the coercive association based on sentiment will 
assume, by and by, the refined form of a legal entity, receiving 
its rules through legal coercion . Where one encounters obstacles 
demanding a maximum of strength, social coercion coupled with 
despair escalate into terror, raging not only against the extern 
nal enemy but even more recklessly against those own companions 
who show stubbornness or are being distrusted . As long as the 

states are fighting each other the sacrifices each state must 
demand from its citizens are so great that even in a free peo~* 
pie's state coercion may become oppressive . The same is true for 
the classes at the height of the class struggle . 
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The community of faith, the ethical community, and every 
cultural community are held together by inner constraint, by 
moral obligation, by the pressure of conscience, of the love of 
truth, by the craving for beauty, and by any other strong inner 
urge In these communities, too, fellow-travelers can always be 
found, whole groups of people who declare themselves for the 
spirit of the day, anxiously trying to display the attitude which 
is prescribed to the "full person" by his inner voice. While 
fellow-travelers find the success they are after in the general 
applause which the attitude they imitate is being accorded, for 
the genuine persons it lies in the inner satisfaction and the 
natural self-confidence which they attain. They cannot help 

obeying their conscience and render truth its honor. Perhaps 
they do so only after hard inner struggles, but after finally 
having overcome these obstacles, their nature becomes calm and 
firm. Undoubtedly the majority of even genuine persons are 

strongly influenced by the example of a great leader. Without 
his direction they could not find their wav, but even so they 
follow him only because of an inner reaction and because of an 

appeal to a soul force whose commands they cannot escape any 

longer. Undoubtedly the majority of even genuine persons are 
encouraged in their course by the fact that they find themselves 
in the companv of a great or overwhelming majoritv headed in the 
same direction. The masses always find their convictions 
strengthened by the perception that they are not alone but belong 
to a large community. In addition to their inner constraint and 
reinforcing it, people also sense a certain external (social) 
compulsion, which can be escaped less readily inasmuch as social 
judgment will strike hard those who err against the communal 
commands. In the case of the worst transgressions the offenders 
ar f ostracized, they are proscribed by the verdict of a social 
vehme, just as is done by the state and the church. Neverthe- 
less, the communities held together by inner forces are not coer~> 
cive but free communities, for on the deepest level they are held 
together by an inner drive. They would never have arisen and 
would not be kept intact if they hadn't been awakened and kept 
a Zu Ve bY a ca H sounding from the innermost where no command 
other than that of one's own conviction counts. The duties 
demanded by these communities are joyfully accepted, by the gen-> 
uine persons who constitute their strong core, as self- 
fulfillment, as decisions of their free will. For this kind of 
sentiment it does not matter at all whether the sensation of free 
will is only a flattering appearance which cancels the rigor of 
the law of causation, or whether moral constraint owes its irre ■> 
sistible foyce to the very circumstance that in it what is best 
in human nature has free reign. 

^ There are various communities of interest, created and held 
together by the recognition of the practical usefulness of joini 
ing one's own strength M by itself almost insignificant _ with 
that of others. The economic community is the most significant 
example. An individual magnifies his success extraordinarily 
when he finds the right spot for his work in an economy governed 
bv the division of labor. The economy, such as it has developed 


*The word comes from vehmgericht , roughly secret nonofficial 
court or tribunal. 
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on the basis of private property ownership, by its freer arrange -> 
ments is clearly set off from the type of coercive community of 
which the state is the most striking example. The economy is not 
characterized by joint action, it does not proceed by central 
command, individuals are under the constraints of law and order 
only to the extent that they must stay within certain nontrans- 
gressible barriers. But within these limits they may move freely 
according to their discretion, they are free to make their deci- 
sions in accordance with their self-interest . The economy dis-< 
tinguishes itself from inner-directed communities ™ most vividly 
illustrated by the ethical community — by the fact that interest 
is guided by rational considerations, which do not have the rigor 
of inner convictions. It must be asked whether the economy, 
since it follows neither a social nor a specifically inner com- 
pulsion is indeed a true community rather than a loose associa- 
tion of individuals who meet, and part again, without any commit- 
ment. To be sure, in the case of the older economic orders, the 
village cooperative and the guild, the landlords and the town 
authorities, and the mercantilistic governments have, with anxi 
ious concern, issued the most diverse decrees, but later the 
classical writers prevailed with their own doctrines because all 
these coercive rules violated the true nature of the economy 
which was said to demand free mobility of individuals within the 
general bounds of law and morality . But as one looks more 
closely into classical teachings he recognizes that even where 
individuals enjoy legal and ethical liberty of action, they are 
subject to imperative social forces which are rooted in the com-’ 
petition of supply and demand. If one goes to the very bottom of 
things, he recognizes that it is not just competition which cre~’ 
ates the social forces showing the economizing individual his 
path . In the vast expanse of the national economy every single 
person, even the strongest individual, would be lost if he had to 
depend entirely on himself. A strong individual favored by good 
fortune succeeds in rising to become a leader among the holders 
of power to whom he entrusted himself. A weaker or unfavorably 
situated individual, in order to break out of his inner empti- 
ness, seeks the company of powers within the masses of society, 
and if he does not make the connection, he will fall prey to 
hostile powers who exploit his strength for their own purposes. 
Already when choosing an occupation serving as a starting point 
for his activitv an individual is not the master of his deci- 
sions. In the main his path is determined by the force of his 
particular circumstances and of his environment, and again it is 
only the strongest and by fate most favored individuals who man-> 
age to assert themselves unaided. The masses follow tradition, 
which in numerous cases doesn't leave an individual any choice of 
his own and in others most severely limits their choice. The old 
law, not capable of individual distinctions yet, but everywhere 
naively reflecting the typical conditions, in the rigid caste 
system did as much as tie the son to the occupation of his 
father. Only modern law has opened up free occupational choice, 
though legal freedom doesn't mean, as it often does otherwise, 
real independence. The latter by and large will benefit only the 
relatively few; the masses continue in their effective restraint 
upon occupational choice. And in the exercise of his occupation 
the individual businessman is far from free to determine on his 
own the degree to which he will pursue his own advantage; rather 
he has to conform to the type which general competition, based on 
the technical and social experiences of the time and on the 


energy of the people, has shaped. There are always only relai 
tively few who do not have the stamina to measure up to the type, 
and their failures stand as a warning example for others . The 
big majority conform fairly closely to the type; their legally 
accorded freedom generally manifests itself in only very SlUSli 
deviations, above or below, which they permit themselves. Even 
personal egotism is usually circumscribed by society, and only 
very few are bold enough to pursue their personal advantage 
beyond the bounds of typical behavior. 

Even into the sphere of private life social powers 
intrude. Private life is not isolated life it is social 

life. It won't do to say of Robinson, as long as he is the sole 
inhabitant of his island, that he is the owney of private propi 
erty. Not only is private life always embedded in social life, 
but in addition it is always more or less oriented to it, except 
that it is reserved to the beneficiary to determine the magnitude 
of the influence to be accorded to the social environment and, in 
particular, to ward off disturbing foreign incursions. My pri-> 
vate rights permit me to dispose of my property at the exclusion 
of others, but they also give me the opportunity to enter into 
relations with others in my dispositions . I would be much the 
poorer if I didn't have this possibility. All monetary assets at 
my disposal would be without value, and even the bulk of real 
property values could no longer be fully exploited. Just as do 
private rights, so all of private life is socially conditioned, 
and even in the most personal sector of private life — domestic 
family life — the individual cannot set himself completelv apart 
from social forces. The saying, "my house is my castle, " is only 
intended to convey the idea that in his home everyone has control 
over access by strangers and that even the state has to protect, 
and to a certain extent respect itself, such domestic author -> 
ity. AH the same, every sensible person has a lively interest 
in making his domestic arrangements in conformance with the out-* 
standing models set up by society, and he knows quite well that 
he will expose himself to societal reprimand if he decides to 
deviate notably from customary prescriptions and especially the 
prescriptions of his own class and stratum. With peoples of 
advanced civilization we encounter a surprising uniformity in all 
the details of domestic life: structure and operation are 

totally governed by certain rules and from morning to evening 
every hour fits into a firm timetable. While social rules 
already govern domestic life, they do so even more when individi 
uals go out on the street and into public circulation even while 
minding only to their private affairs in the process. The 
clothes one wears when mixing with other people, the movements 
one may be permitted in doing so, the facial mien, the way one 
raises his voice and its volume — all these have to be exactly 
tailored to the social mores for fear of standing out and chali 
lenging the public. Although it may not seem so at first, this 
social command also emanates from success, for even a foolish fad 
may in its uniformity still yield a notable social success 
because the prescribed uniformity of behavior reduces fric- 
tions. While military troops or some other social organization 
designed to perform some overall task are geared to uniform 
action and while the community of interests of an economy is 
oriented to complementary action, individuals in their private 
activities are oriented in parallel order, so to speak, so pri-’ 

vate actions emerge as if they were socially directed and per-> 
formed . 
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The drive toward social orientation even in one's private 
affairs is deeply embedded in human nature. There is hardly a 
social power which asserts itself more absolutely than the power 
of custom to which people submit almost without exception, not 
only the multitude of average persons but also people who usually 
stand aside; not only persons of refined culture but also the 
cl um sy and arrogant ones; not only the stupid, but also the 
wise. One might almost start questioning whether the people 
accidentally jumbled together on the street , in the theater, and 
in the public means of transportation might not thereby lose 
their private personality and with the constant change of persons 
might coalesce to public bodies. Our language refers to the 
masses which are in such an intermediate state between private 
and social beings as the " Publikum " (public), a felicitous 
expression which is suggestive of " Oeffentlichkeit " (public ) but 
does not bring out the connotation quite as emphatically as would 
"Oeffentlichkeit." Well, this public, while being subject to 
social forces, is at the same time a strong social power in its 
own right. For all public presentations — from those by poets, 
actors, and sculptors all the way to the supply by sellers ~ 
success is determined by the favor of the public, at least as far 
as proximate and external success is concerned which, however, 
quite often represents the decisive success where no higher val~> 
ues are involved. 

About the specifics of the psychologv of power — i.e., the 
psychic emotions which permit power to gain and keep a hold over 
the human mind mm much more remains to be said, but it is prefer i 
able to leave these matters aside for the time being. As a first 
approach we were interested only in deriving the big manifesta-i 
tions of power from the common source of social success and in 
refuting the view, as widely held as it is erroneous , that there 
are no other compelling powers than the power of external 
force. Everybody who would understand the ways of power in the 
past and present must leave such a view behind. He who doesn't 
remains a bloody layman in social matters. He shares the myopia 
of anarchistic dreamers for whom the ideal of liberty is a state 
of complete lawlessness . They view it as a condition where indi~< 
viduals do not make any mutual contacts other than those created 
or dissolved by their contractual will, where therefore every 
service ' function of the state could be taken over by clubs, like 
those for sport or conviviality, which everybody is free to join 
or to leave. This would deprive society of all structural solid- 
ity it would disintegrate into its personal atoms and be 
deprived of the firm ties needed for the achievement of its suc- 
cesses. However, care has been taken that it won't come to that, 
for the driving force generated by the success of the work asso- 
ciations will also create the necessary commitments of the mind 
with every people capable of work benefitting society as a 
whole. The weaker members are bound by coercive powers, but the 
strong ones find in liberation powers the necessary support. A 
healthy people will recognize soon that the defeat of the COer~> 
cive powers weighing it down is only the first step toward free~i 
dom and that, if freedom is really to prevail, the second step, 
the growth of the liberation powers, must follow. The social 
commands emanating from these powers must elicit the same obe~< 
dience as was previously done by the threat of external force. 
True liberty is not personal license but a painfully achieved 
social condition. Gottfried Keller, a true democrat at heart 
derided those of his Swiss compatriots who vaunted themselves to 
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be genuine republicans by the fact alone that they didn't have to 
obey a king. How much more cause for ridicule would he have 
found in the new republics being erected almost overnight in a 
whole group of European states but lacking the support of strong 
liberation powers ! " 

Just as does the state, every work association requires 
supportive liberation powers in order to be truly free. Had the 
economy already become truly free by the mere institution of the 
liberal system and the removal of all. traditional regulations? 
If 11 ^ t it ra ^ er so that capitalistic coercive powers have taken 
the place of state coercion wherever the class composed of small 
craftsmen, proletarians, and small farmers was too weak to be an 
inhibiting factor? 


5. Primitive Peoples and Civilized Peoples 

There is an almost incalculable profusion of coercive and 
liberation powers, of war and peace powers, of powers affecting 
public and powers affecting private life, which give a social- 
orientation to sentiment and volition of individuals in every 
developed society. In the tightly knit kinship associations with 
which history began, these powers are hardly in existence. The 
instinct of consanguinity had to take their place and to condi~i 
tion the minds for communal works. Nevertheless we must not 
unde rest unste the forces ma.rsha.led by human beings at the start 
of their historical achievements. This is especially true for 
those tribes which later evolve into racially superior peoples. 
In the blood of "high born" primitive peoples all aptitudes for 
cultural achievement were abundantly present in a seminal 
state. Although they, too, had primitive beginnings, it would be 
a gross error if one tried to apply to them the standards of 
those tribes which, neglected by nature, have remained primitive 
to this day. The immense magnitude of their achievements is 
portrayed only very inadequately in the Robinson Crusoe story 
which one is inclined to draw upon to illustrate the beginning of 
social life. What those primitive peoples had to do they had to 
get done without the aids which Robinson brought with him to his 
island. Robinson managed to get by so well on the island because 
he already embodied significant experiences of domestic educai 
tion, and also because the cleverly calculating author allows him 
to leave his stranded ship and get on shore with just the amount 
of supplies and tools needed to scrape through. We had best 
imagine the ancestors of racially superior peoples as described 
oy folk-tale, namely, as giants who dare the gods to fight 
them. The civilized peoples hardly stand above their ancestors, 
but rather below them, judged by their natural pent-up energy and 
their inner resources . The refined human being of modern civili~' 
zation would no longer be capable of their achievements ; he would 
be ignominiously defeated because his natural talents, notwith-> 
standing all their development, have become badly stunted and 
have degenerated. if , on the other hand, it were possible to 
bring a wilding of superior blood lineage into a civilized couni 
try, he would develop his talents quickly and eagerly. The Vik- 
ings, who occupied the Normandy, were in no time able to occupy 
the top ranks of European knighthood in the arts of both war and 
Peace. What a civilized people is ahead in is the culture capi- 

which it owes to the work of previous generations . Such 
Possession makes it rich even though it may have little strength 
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left for its augmentation. It has every reason to admire the 
vigor of both body and mind which its doughty ancestors marshaled 
to defy the savageness of life. It has no less reason to admire 
the mental powers enabling these people to find the paths leading 
from savagery to a civilized life. The founder of the worldwide 
Krupp enterprise has said that the most difficult task was 
gathering up the first one thousand dollars. Did not our ances- 
tors also face the most difficult job in working up the "first 
thousand units of cultural accomplishments"? It made good sense 
to the ancients to attribute the invention of the plow to the 
gods, for in depth and efficacy it has not been bested by any one 
of the most brilliant inventions of which the present generation 
prides itself. 


6. Formation of States and Initiation of Culture as Fundamental 
Social Achievements 

Withal it required strenuous exertions through millenia to 
bring to fruition even the most promising talents of a people. 
The name "evolution," preferably applied to this process, can 
easily mislead, for we have before us not a single development, 
such as we perceive with a tree which, growing up under favorable 
conditions, puts on one annual ring after another. The develops 
ment is also much more varied in forms than that of the butterfly 
into which the caterpillar via the pupa stage is being trans- 
formed. The progress of every people is always most strongly 
conditioned by the restraints which it encounters and which chali 
lenge its strength. Collective achievements are provided their 
strongest impetus by the need to overcome the obstacles faced 
from one stage to the next. 

As long as living together is confined to the narrow circle 
of kinship associations, progress is confined to within narrow 
limits. Everybody is living the same monotonous life, and the 
division of labor is limited essentially to domestic matters 
because outside almost everybody is doing the same kind of 
thing. They all are hunters, fishermen, or herdsmen. Even the 
chieftain and his close leadership associates are placed only a 
little above the rest; at bottom they are all of the same crude 
nature. Gradations in rank mean practically no variations in 
style of life. The high born and the low born take the same 
meals at the same tables except that the first occupies the 
place of honor. For talents which transcend the traditional way 
of doing things there is hardly an opportunity to be used. It 
may be that the talents of a given blood are almost the same to 
begin with; in any case, given the general scarcity of things, 
there is a lack of means to advance them. One is engrossed in 
securing the tribal existence and the bare necessities of life. 
One does not get beyond that, however. Developmental forces, 
lacking a stimulus from the outside, remain dormant. 

Nor is there fruitful intercourse with the groups which from 
time to time migrate away from the main tribe. Barter trade, the 
first means to unite alien tribes, still lacks the prerequisite 
of the division of labor, for the split-off groups continue doing 
pretty much the same thing as are done by the parent tribe. 
Neither here nor there exists the knowledge necessary to exploit 
the strange treasures of the earth . Lacking even more are the 
prerequisites for an exchange of ideas. All minds are equally 
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undeveloped, and in addition one is unable to scale the barrier 
which even short distances present. The environmental obstacles 
are still too difficult to cope with. 


driving stimulus has its origin in the propensity to use 
force, inherent in man. Man in his historical origins was a 
violent being, and had to be in order to stand his ground in the 
struggle with an untamed nature. The drive to use force, sup~< 
pressed within the kinship associations, finds its way to the 
tribe that has wandered off and has become alien, and especially 
to tribes of foreign blood. Occasions for fights are ever pres- 
ent, to be a stranger means to be an — enemy this is true for 

civilized man, and why should it not also hold for uncivilized 
man! Given the general scarcitv of things, interests clash 

hard. There is urgent necessitv to defend emphatically the 
claims believed to be owned on hunting grounds and in fisheries 
pastures and cultivated lands cattle and other scarce things. 
Still much more important for peace of mind is to protect liberty 
and life, one's own and those of close kin, against continual 
threats . Woman is that objective of combat which does the most 
to stir up the passion of men. Carnal lust, mistrust, fear, and 
pugnacity are inexhaustible in arousing the fighting instinct. 
In an unending sequence of defense and attack, of victory and 
defeat, the strongest tribes eventually assert themselves, little 
by little subjugating their weaker neighbors. Great empires 
spring up and disappear. Finally, victors endowed with a max imum 
of external and internal strength succeed in establishing endur-> 
ing reigns , fixed states are being set up, tribes and peoples 
grow up. Thanks to victory after victory, over the remnants of 
the old kinship associations extensive coercive associations have 
arisen. Now the talents which in the original narrowness of 
space lacked nourishment find a soil conducive to prolific develi 
opment. The tension caused by a life-and-death struggle cannot 
help calling up the highest efforts, the triumph of victory 
bringing these to full fruition. The people grown powerful then 
becomes conscious of its pent-up wants ; it reimburses itself from 
the possessions of the subjects and augments its wealth by having 
the latter work for it. The drive to augment the size of the 
population is no longer diverted abroad by internal destitution, 
and population growth implies greater national strength. 

Released from all servile chores, oriented solely to doing battle 
which elevates its sense of dominance, the victorious people 
inclines to and gains the leisure for more refined activities . 
The emerging victor-nation type of culture, which first takes 
pleasure in the display of outward splendor, soon turns to inner 
pursuits in the case of racially superior peoples . Mental 
desires awaken which stimulate the intellect. The darkness of a 
childlike superstition is being illuminated, the liberated mind 
begins to follow for interpretations of 

the accumulated from narrow into wider 


perspectives is also the path from darkness to light; joined with 
Jthe work leading to formation of states is the work involved in 
the establishment of civilization. In the historical beginnings 
all other collective accomplishments are greatly overshadowed by 
these two. They serve as the training ground for the great 
social forces which are transformed into the ruling powers of the 
<?ay- Warriors and priests, or, as thev were called later, spir-< 
itual and secular greats, nobility and clergy, become the rulers 
in this epoch. 


Each of the following epochs is distinguished by specific 
collective accomplishments , provoked and made possible by the 
need and the vigor of the times. Historiography in a grand style 
will delimit the recognized epochs according to the collective 
works characteristic of each. Every epoch gauges the greatness 
of its leaders by the success attained by the latter in promoting 
contemporary deeds. Talents which under different circumstances 
would have remained barren pour out all their riches when their 
hour has come. What social forces are available are being forced 
into serving the leaders of the time, °y are avidly volunteered 
for such service. Uplifted by the social successes associated 
with their name, the new leaders join the ranks of the existing 
rulers, while the power of the formerly mighty pales ever more. 


7. The Two Main Trends of Social Growth 

Two trends may be noted within social growth. One is a 
tendency toward increasing stratification: society becomes ever 

more rich in hierarchical gradations, and the distances between 
the highest and lowest ranks become ever greater because the 
newly created material and spiritual values tend to accumulate 
with the rulers at first, while the lower strata have a smaller 
share in progress or may even be plundered and suppressed. The 
light of emerging culture first shines on the peaks of society, 
its depths remain in the dark for the time being, and for many 
peoples this will never change. Is there perhaps already a civi- 
lized nation today whose historically suppressed classes have 
again been lifted up to a level worthy of human beings? At any 
rate every robust people displays such a tendency . This is the 
second one of the perceived growth trends, namely, the trend 
toward upward mobility of classes, to use the name given ityby an 
ingenious thinker in reference to modern conditions . "Robust 
peoples are of such healthy disposition that the lower strata are 
capable of resisting the pressure from above, thus not completely 
succumbing to it but, however late and slowly, appropriating the 
newly created values, material and spiritual, of the upper clas- 
ses as the lower strata become aware of these values. The judi- 
cious ruler is of course himself aware of his own interest in 
augmenting the vigor of the people to utilize it better; for the 
rest, the enlightened ruler always has a strong affinity for the 
populace. Although through long epochs of history the masses may 
have no share in public power, peace and the flourishing of arts 
and crafts at least provide an opportunity for them to further 
their private achievements through social interaction . Quietly 
and with unflagging effort peasant strength has been applied, 
wherever possible, to the clearing of forests and the cultivation 
of the soil, while industrious inhabitants of towns have filled 
and enriched these entities . In the present epoch, the face of 
the earth is being technically transformed by the alertness of 
industrial workers , both those in command and those in subor- 
dinate positions . All these quietly evolving and ascending col- 

lective forces have in due time been transformed into social 
power or they will do so, acting as a resistance first but eveni 
tually also sharing leadership roles. Thereby the foundation is 
laid for a new epoch of history. 


8. The Economic Achievement of Society, the Error of the Materi- 
alistic Concept of History 

Not until the present time has economic activity entered 
into the front ranks of collective achievements . For a very long 
time goods production remained a private matter* because it was 
spatially fixed. Distance was the most potent obstacle to the 
development of collective economic activity, not only because the 
goods produced didn 't pay for the cost of laborious transports , 
but at least as much, if not more, because the productive factors 
were not sufficiently mobile. It was not possible to procure the 
manpower where it was needed, .and the accumulation of savings was 
still too slender to make them available far and wide. The 
materialistic concept of history teaches that from the very 
beginning economic activity was the most general human concern 
and therefore always had to be a leading concern of society . 
This is a misunderstanding . what is most generally done is not 
per se also a collective accomplishment, at least not a collec 
tive deed in the decisive sense of a work association. What 

everybody does, must not also be done jointly. As long as neigh- 
bors cultivate their fields next to each other such cultivation 
of the soil remains a private matter. It receives its collective 
touch only by virtue of the fact that everybody learns from 
everybody else, but this parallel procedure is not enough to 
nullify its essentially private character. Moreover, the inters 
locking nature of the division of labor as it occurs when private 
business operations have evolved sufficiently far does not by 
itself deprive these of their essential nature « every producer 
and businessman remains independent, of course. Only the large- 
scale enterprise gives rise to genuine work associations . Per "> 
haps the further development of the large enterprise will pave 
the way for an economy-wide work association, as demanded by 
socialists. That will be decided by success; for the time being 
one is not this far along anywhere. Nevertheless, nowadays eco-< 
nomic activity is felt to be a joint endeavor inasmuch as it 
arouses a sense of solidarity of additional groups, and since 

economic activity leads to the accumulation of extraordinary 
riches, it is understandable if the economv begins to translate 
its strength into social power. 

In one direction, economic interests from the very beginning 
have exercised momentous social influence : from the very start 

they were one of the roots of the social struggle . From the 

beginning there was a struggle for property ownership, and one of 
much graver consequences for the freedom of the worker. This was 
later, when personal freedom of workers was finally sanctioned by 
law in the civilized nations, replaced by the struggle for free 
access to jobs. Political battles turned, and still turn, 
largely around economic interests, and the same holds true for 
civil and external wars. Perhaps the World War would not have 
broken out if to the national fears and touchiness which are 

blamed for its outbreak there had not been added economic greedi~< 
ness and anxieties . 

Certainly, economic interests are not the sole interests 
motivating combat. It will not do, as suggested by the material ■> 
istiCV conception of history, to characterize the battles sur~i 
rounding the establishment of states as essentially economic in 
nature, and it is even less admissible to deduce the establish- 
ment of states as such from purely economic interests . To top it 
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off, in the establishment of cultural realms, economic criteria 
have no place whatsoever . 


9. The Historic Growth Periods and the Personal Stages of Life 

The succession of works undertaken by society, the succes- 
sion of stages in stratification over which social accomplish-' 
ments extend, stretches the process of historic growth over long 
periods of time. Every collective accomplishment requires and 
brings about in each of its stages a well-adjusted apparatus of 
power. Constructing such apparatuses of power will take its due 
time, particularly since it always must overcome the resistance 
of those organizations of power which had to be of service in the 
preceding accomplishment and in turn will strive to survive 
beyond its own contribution. If there are several collective 
works to be accomplished at the same time which will happen 
the more often the more ample the available forces have become — 
the organizations of power will have to balance out each other, 
and in this they may succeed only after extended struggles . The 
long— lasting conflict between state and church, which filled the 
centuries from the Middle Ages into the Modern Era, originated in 
the clash of power organizations which within the orbit of the 
Romanic and Germanic peoples had been formed for the two goals of 
state formation and cultural development. Church and state had 

grown strong through successes, and both did their utmost to 
become the dominant power. 

The talents of every people are limited, and in the long run 
therefore even the vital energies of even the most 'gifted and 
best— of f people may become exhausted . Then development will 
stand still, and since in the context of peoples stagnation means 
staying behind, the people remaining behind will perhaps fall 
prey to other, more aieyt peoples . China illustrates this. But 
standing still may also be due to causes other than the complete 
exhaustion of a people's vital strength; it may be grounded in 
the disproportion of internal power positions, as when an upper 
class which has grown too powerful holds down the as yet not 
fully developed forces of the lower classes, while itself no 
longer being capable of new progress because of exhaustion. 
Growth of social forces and stratification of social powers are 
two phenomena which must be rigorously distinguished. Usually 
one pays attention only to the first of these developments . It 
is more accessible to us because it has its analogy in the growth 
of personal strength. The second, however, deserves the atten- 
tion of the social scientist in much higher degree, because in it 
originate the most peculiar and obscure social problems. The 
tree in a forest grows up differently than the isolated tree. 
The former is adversely affected by neighboring trees and perhaps 
will atrophy if it is too weak. It must strive heavenward lest 
it be deprived of air and light. While being prevented from 
forming a rich, expansive crown, it does enjoy more protection 
against the danger of windfall. Similarly, being fitted into the 
hierarchy of power (power struggle) of society sometimes promotes 
and sometimes retards the growth of particular social groups. 
The superposition of a higher power may protectively promote the 
growth of the lower social strata, but it may also arrest and 
destroy it. Any change in social stratification will therefore 
always have an impact on the growth of forces: it may increase 


the pressure exerted on the layers below, but it may also liberi 
ate suppressed forces . The subjected farmers were so oppress 
sively dominated that the old fount of peasant vitality, the 
historic source of the' vigor of a people, stood in danger of 
drying out. The act of liberation of the farmers, initiated by 
the princely governments and consummated by the revolutions, has 
cleared again for the peasantry _ and thus to the nation _ the 
path of its natural development. The proletariat expects the 
same results from its own liberation. 

Just as an individual power structure crumbles under the 
pressure of failure, or collapses when the forces fail which gave 
it initial impetus, or when it is defeated by a stronger powey, 
so also the complete social disintegration may be rooted in the 
two facts of internal erosion of strength and superposition of a 
higher power. The exploitative dominating powers which sin 

against the great forces of the people must always lead to gen-’ 
eral decay. The social apex must tumble down when the supporting 
layers cave in. The proud master races which account for the 
history of old Asia have retrogressed in terms of population 
size, possessions, and culture to the levels achieved in early 
epochs and do no longer count in the making of history. It must 
be admitted that a goodly share of their strength was sapped by 
atrocious wars, but in all cases the superposition of power has 
contributed a great deal to the decline. 

Decay of a people is not tantamount to its complete destruc 
tion yet. The complete downfall, of a people is, at any rate, a 
rarity. Strictly speaking, this is made possible only by a war 
of extermination, and such a war in its full meaning consumes 
only the kind of people who, like the Goths in Italy and the 
Vandals in Africa, are only dispersed in a thin upper layer and 
who defend their dictatorial rule with barbarian valor down to 
the last man. Such exceptional cases apart, no people suffers 
bodily death. Nor should it be viewed as spiritual death when a 
people ends its separate existence by intermarrying with 
others. The fall of the Roman Empire did not entail the destruc 
tion of the whole Roman population, no more than the subjection 
of the Saxons in England by the Normans meant the ruin of the 
Saxons as a people . Although in either case the vanquished lost 
their identity as a people and ceased to be independent, having 
to suffer the superposition of a foreign power, just as the 
Saxons in England after fusion with the Normans remained a vital 
element of the English people, so did the population of the Roman 
Empire which, after fusing with the Germanic victors, was even 
able to force its own language upon them and in addition was able 
to salvage for the subsequent epoch a sizable remainder of its 
culture, which probably has been considerably underrated by the 
older branch of historiography. This transmission of language 
al } d culture, as it was imparted by the falling Roman Empire to 
the rising Empires of the Barbarians, had still much more subi 
stance than the cultural process of the Renaissance . The latter 
meant a mere transfer of ideas. The Humanists refined their 
Latin by immersing themselves into Cicero, and the sculptors and 
architects learned from the newly excavated Roman models. On the 
other hand, the downfall of the Roman Empire, however large the 
loss of human lives associated with it, left a body of inhabit- 
ants more numerous than that of the immigrant victors . This 
residual population was active as personal carriers of the old 
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cultural forces of society and bv the superiority of their cul- 
ture could exert influence even though they had lost their exteri 
nal position of power. Besides, by having the church and the 
papacy on their side, they even found access to the ruling powers 
of the time. 

The view of historic growth presented here does not coincide 
with the traditional view. It is customary to derive the law of 
social growth from personal growth and thus to distinguish in 
society the same three stages of youth, manhood, and old age as 
is done in personal life. In doing so, one adheres to the same 
anthropomorphic concept of social life by which one otherwise, 
too, tries to approach an understanding of its complex structures 
under the simpler and more familiar image of the personal acts in 
life. Thus, for example, one conceives of the acts through which 
social activity is being determined as social acts of volition, 
which are assumed to occur entirely in the manner of personal 
acts of volition, with only this difference that they are exe- 
cuted by thousands or by millions of people instead of by a 
single individual. Indeed, the formation of social will - a 

subject that will be taken up in greater detail elsewhere 
occurs in such a manner that the will of the majority of particii 
pants is either eliminated outright or else is being confined to 
such subordinate assistance as would never suffice to explain a 
personal act of volition. Similarly, much and perhaps most of 
personal growth does not pass over into social growth. Old age 
with its vanishing strength gradually withdraws from social 
activities . By and large, only manhood is socially active. All 
of the personal growth of youth remains socially inoperative; 
rather than advancing society, it only gets youth to the point 
where it can become socially involved. Growth of youth assumes 
importance for social growth only if in the new circumstances 
under which it matures it will become disposed to launch new 
movements . In the main however, youth first of all catches up 
with the preceding social development . Just as the human embryo , 
following the fundamental law of ontogenesis repeats the forms 
in which the evolution of the genus from the most simple living 
organism to man has taken place, so the youthful mind in its 
growth repeats the configurations which the human mind had to 
undergo historically. The boy first lives playfully, then he 
takes merciless pleasure in the wild cruelties of the Indian, 
later his mind turns to heroic adventures, and responding to 
certain stresses in his development he indulges the fervor of 
faith, then he chases after highfaluting ideals, until in a 
majority of cases the minds of the grown-ups at long last land 
soberly in the harbor of economic prudence. Social growth, how 
ever, is not at all the mirror image of personal growth, because 
even' in manhood only a portion of the personal energies is called 
into the service of society, the remainder being reserved for 
private living. 

The portion called upon to partake in social deeds is 
divided into two closely interwoven processes, namely, the develi 
opment of energies through exercise and their transformation into 
social power. There is no analogy whatever for this second proc- 
ess in personal life, and even the first undergoes a strange 
shift in its social dimension because, as we know, it occurs by 
layers or stepwise, a process for which there is no analogy in 
personal growth either. No developing people grows uniformly in 
all of its strata. The top classes may already have become 


effete while the middle and lower classes are still on the rise 
with unspent vigor or else are being prematurely restrained or 
they retrogress . A developing people will always show different 
ages for its different classes, inasmuch as the stages of pew 
sonal life may be applicable at all to social conditions. One 
may think of a whole people as belonging to the same age group 
only with respect to the very first stages of development and 
perhaps also the ones of final perfection, if these should be 

attained at all. The periods of maturity of knighthood and of 

the middle classes are widely apart in the case of the peoples of 
the Occident, and maturity for the proletariat cannot even be 
envisaged as yet anywhere. Needless to say, thanks to the gen-> 
eral social coherence every stage is always being influenced by 
the character of the others, and consequently a class having 
already come to a standstill may receive new impulses from 
another class which is forging ahead. Therefore the history of 
every people gives evidence of the phenomenon of recurring 
puberty, unknown in the sphere of personal growth, or - if we 
may believe Goethe occuring only with exceptionally strong 

personages. 

Just how did one come to equate the stages of growth of 

peoples with those of personal life? Surely, this was not done 
without some justification. Although a historical view reveals 
many similarities between peoples and the human personality, 
these nevertheless do not suffice to warrant a full transfer of 
the idea of growth to the evolution of peoples. Above all, the 
maturing of peoples is quite comparable to the maturing of pew 
sons even though it occurs over incomparably longer periods of 
time. Like every individual, every people is endowed with cew 
tain talents which little by little blossom and come to fruition 
until eventually they must be exhausted. Peoples whose talents 
predestine them to make history, but who haven't quite become a 
real part of it yet, undoubtedly create the impression of youths 
fulness which manifests itself with men and even spry old people 
through the refreshing feeling of restrained strength. In con- 
trast we are aware of other peoples who lack every talent for 
making history and who early in their development show the marks 
of wilted old age. Similarly, there are cases of social decay 
where even young people show no signs of yearning and hope . 
However, not every people encounters such a decay. Just as a 
people which continues to renew itself in fresh generations does 
not suffer physical death, a strong people also does not sustain 
that lapse of strength which precedes death. To exhaust its 
strength means for a people nothing else but to develop its tali 
ents fully so that its development comes to a standstill. In 
order for social forces in the true sense to decay, quite special 
causes would have to be at work. Such a fate threatens espei 
dally the higher classes, who burn themselves out in the excesi 
sive strains of wars which they are called upon to fight or in 
mental exertions to which they devote themselves passionately, or 
who degenerate in wanton extravagances; the masses are threatened 
by this fate when they are held down in dire poverty and slavi 
ery. Where, however, below the stratum of the wilting elite the 
masses stay thoroughly healthy, their rise will lead the people 
into new manhood and even renewed youth. For most of the peoples 
of Antiquity we have only received, through the historiographer, 
a description of the conditions surrounding the elite which con- 
vevs the impression 0 f decay as the end of a historical epoch. 
While it is true that the history of the upper classes by and 
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large codetermines that of the masses, it does not in any way 
give it its final shape. When the ruling class has become 
exhausted, the realms which were only held together by its 
strength will collapse and the masses will be drawn into the 
fall and subjected to endless suffering. Nevertheless, the vital- 
energy of the masses will enable them to bestow new growth and 
rich content to historv in centuries to follow. Time and again 
we have to recall that the development of peoples occurs in 
stages, as far as its various strata are concerned. The histori- 
ographer will never measure up to his task if he attempts to por-> 
tray the development of a people in analogy to personal develop- 
ment . He must with utmost attention follow the turns bv which 
the ruling classes gain power, the masses are held down bv the 
pressure of the strata above them, and occasionally the masses, 
after they have grown strong enough, in a breakthrough bring 
their collected strength to new fruition . 

With the peoples of Antiquity, cultural developments may be 
viewed as an undivided whole inasmuch as its bearers constituted 
a single cultural stratum. The culture of the Athenians was 
manifested by a thin layer of full citizens resting on top of the 
half citizens and the unfree. In the case of modern peoples the 
cultured class nowhere is sharply set apart from the rest of the 
people in legal or real terms. It is therefore inadmissible to 
portray cultural history as well as the general history of modern 
peoples in the same unbroken swing as that of Antiquity. Its 
multiformity cannot be reduced to the simple outline of personal 
development. In order to enter into the feeling of fervor which 
comes out in German music and lyric poetry one must be able to 
understand the piety and the peace by which the home of a plain 
German citizen is distinguished from the superficial doings of 
the courts and of nobility . But in doing so one must not over- 
look the prehistory during which the prince and the knights were 
the energetic protagonists and models for the people. In this 
manner one period and class after another supplies the traits 
that mark the character of the people. 

We on our part will definitely orient our investigations to 
the social viewpoint. We certainly canTt afford to overlook 
personal aspects, but we may include these only to the extent 
that they represent the necessary foundation of social relation-! 
ships. We will therefore take them into account only when the 
personal forces are capable of exerting a social effect. We will 
not believe that the historical development can be fully comprei 
hended from the strivings for personal growth, but we will always 
be alert also to include in our thinking the external circum- 
stances which open up or block out the social paths to the 
unfolding forces of inner man . When for early times we see brute 
force as decisive, we must not explain its prevalence simply by 
the immaturity of youthful peoples, but we will deduce it above 
all from the harshness of the obstacles which have to be overcome 
at first. If for later times we witness the even more profuse 
unfolding of soft internal powers, then again we will not attri~< 
bute these simply to the gain in maturity of the people or possi-! 
bly to its exhaustion on account of old age, but we will take 
into account the immense help derived from the attainment of 
external peace and wealth for the expression of the long pent-up, 
more tender emotions and for the complete relaxation of the 
expectant minds. We always will also have to consider the afteri 
effects which consolidated power entails. As long as such 


entrenched power does not meet with new counterforces or does not 
experience a crumbling away or decay of its own strength it has 
an advantage permitting it to continue to hold its own. When 
strong new forces gain ascendancy, it will eventually have to 
yield to these, but nevertheless it may have served them as a 
first step, and such service comes plainly to the fore when the 
power is transformed from within to conform to the new circum~i 
stances . In both cases the new power is based on the successes 
of the old. Although the two trends may cross and get entangled, 
the eye of the social scientist will still discern the general 
line of development. His balanced judgment ascertains that the 
brute force making possible the creation of the state was a prei 
requisite for creating the popular setting for the liberation 
powers. Political passion never thinks further ahead or back, it 
sticks to the present, and perhaps it has to be so if the tasks 
of the present are to be accomplished . The progressive parties 
of the present raise the bold leaders of the struggle for freedom 
on the shield and turn derisively and irately against the rul- 
ers. They do it for good reasons when the hour of freedom has 
really arrived, but for equally good reasons at that time in the 
past when the task of creation of the state necessitated the use 
of brute force did the best men flock to the courts of the vie 
torious princes with a view to serving them. In part they have 
probably done so for the sake of outward success, but the genuine 
ones among them did it out of conviction, endeavoring to contribi 
ute to the tasks and progress of the times. Perhaps one or 
another even had an eye for recognizing that further progress had 
to be the path to freedom . Unstinted recognition, however, is 
also due to those men who had nothing else in mind but to do 
their share of the work of the times, without giving any thought 
to the fact that such work later would change, and would have to 
change. 

Healthy peoples have the strength to come to a good end 
through all the twists of development if only a kind fate accomi 
panies their strength. Weak and ill-fated peoples break down, 
unable to muster the counterforce to overcome the predominance of 
the old powers or to stem the incursions of strong peoples. 


10. The Utilitarian Principle in Society 

These considerations make it evident that power, although it 
originates in social success and grows with it, nevertheless does 
not at once guarantee the greatest social utility. In social 
development the utilitarian principle the principle of the 

highest social good — is being realized only under certain con- 
ditions which are so structured that they obtain only for peoples 
of greatest strength and tenacity and that even for* these sue 
cessful development can occur only in steps. Social success is 
every success within society, even one attained by a single group 
at the expense of the masses. The Law of Small N um bers is based 
on the social success of small groups, but the social success of 
small groups can be magnified to full-fledged social success if 
the new strength, which first was formed by the small group in 
its own interest, is removed from its control and placed at the 
disposal of society as a whole. First the prince unifies the 
people and uses them to his advantage. But as soon as the peoi 
pl e r blessed by the law and order of the princely state, have 
recovered from the wounds inflicted on them by the struggle for 
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order, they will — if they still have enough buoyancy — get rid 
of the princely leader who has become troublesome and expensive 
and in the pursuit of development will turn to new tasks under 
new foremen. They will have to find out whether they will be 
better off with the new leader. Even for the most advanced peo- 
ples the golden age of peaceful general welfare still lies far in 
the future. The goal of highest social utility has not yet been 
reached anywhere, and there is grave doubt whether it is already 
possible today to discern the line of development leading to that 
goal . 


III. Basic Form of the Constitution of Society: 

Leader and Masses 

1 . Leadership as a Result of Mass Technique 

Every social organization needs and has its constitution. 
Every state needed and had its constitution long before there 
were constitutions in the modern sense « amply deliberated, 
carefully phrased, and solemnly sworn to. Not only the state but 
also the church, the army, the economy, and every other free 
association of people down to the mere social clubs needs and has 
its constitution, whether* it be one of stated legal rules or 
merely a constitution in fact . The judicial system is the 
explicitly arranged classification of powers for an association 
of people. The actual constitution is the organization — one of 
superordination , subordination, or equality _ of social powers 
adhered to in fact, as based on the given distribution of social 
forces. At bottom the constitution of society represents the 
given state of forces and powers i n the same way in which the 
human frame of mind is the state in which his mental forces are 
found. The more closely the legally described order approaches 
the actual order, the closer to life and hence the more effective 
will the legal constitution be. k constitution, however artfully 
put together, which in no wav accords with real life is indeed, 
as Lassalle has said, only a piece of paper. England, which of 
all the European states has the constitution most closely reflec 
tive of real life, has also the most informal one. 

All constitutions are merely variants of an ever recurring 
basic form. Their substance always concerns the division of 

power between leader and masses. In social life leaders and 
masses have their certain functions which, while they may become 
effective in widely differing degrees, must always be jointly 
active. If an association is to be able to act it must have both 
organs. Direct democracy in its most extreme form is not viable, 
for a big multitude can never exercise direct leadership, it is 
always in need of a special organ of representation. What coop- 
eration between leader and masses means for social success is 
clearly understood today by the proletariat, which recognizes the 
value of organizing. What does it mean, to organize? Nothing 
but that a multitude arranges itself under leaders who enjoy its 
confidence. The leaders provide goal and plan for the movement, 
the masses give the latter its weight. 

When a sociologist today talks about the phenomenon of the 
masses he usually takes as his point of departure the psychology 
of the masses, where the latter for the most part come off rather 
unfavorably. Scientific investigation in this connection tends 
to focus on the most spectacular, stormy, and most degenerate 
mass movements, and it also tends to stay within the political 
realm where the masses today are most conspicuous. We wish to 
take a more general point of departure for our investigation. 

The necessity of leadership does not rest at all, or at 
least not in the first place, on the inadequacy of the average 
person who together with other average persons forms the 
masses. While a parliament brings together the men who in elec- 
tions asserted themselves as leaders of the masses, those same 
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men, when assembled in parliament , are in turn in need of leaders 
ship. Not mass psychology but mass technique, above all, compels 
the supply of leadership . Even the most capable persons, if they 
happen to be assembled en masse, could not act unless leaders 
stood up on their behalf. The means of communication which are 
used by individuals to achieve integration and to find the path 
to joint action are not applicable to a great multitude . The 
contract is the suitable form of association between two persons 
or a similarly small number, but there can not be a contractual 
relationship between millions of persons. The thinkers who start 
with a social compact or treaty have failed to understand the 
nature of mass technique. They have fallen prey to that error 
which is at the root of all social thought namely, to treat man 
as a member of the multitude the same way in which he appears to 
us in his personal life. Not only does the individual receive 
different impulses from the environment of the masses, but he 
also has to use different means to relate to them than those he 
is used to in personal intercourse. 

When two persons are inclined to enter into a contract, each 
has to consider his own intentions and then has to tell the other 
what he wants. In a people comprising millions a general 
exchange of conversation is altogether precluded, but even in an 
assembly of thousands or hundreds only it is out of the question 
for everybody to speak if the meeting is to come to an end. The 
big majority has to sit still — as already suggested by the word 
"Sitzung" and remain silent while only the spokesmen talk. 
Listening may be quite conducive to renouncing independent 
reflection. One follows the speaker on the paths deemed promis- 
ing by him in order to attain his desired objectives . But 
because one still does not want to act entirely without thought, 
a committee is chosen for deliberation, which under certain cir-i 
cumstances mav deem it feasible to create a subcommittee, which 
in turn may shift the task of intensive deliberation to a set of 
reporters . A decision is finally arrived at in such a way that a 
reporter or an adversary makes a motion which is then approved or 
disapproved by subcommittee, committee, and assembly . Decisions 
which are binding on an entire people come about without a big 
majority of the peoplers representatives having to do anything 
more than say yes or no. How ill-considered and formless a pri-< 
vate contract would be called if one party confined itself to the 
modest role which mass technique assigns to the majority repre- 
sentatives! 

An especially informative insight into the technique of mass 
action is provided by the case of a political election, which is 
by no means as simple an act as the electors, and unfortunately 
also the lawmakers, happen to think. Even the word choice is 
completely misleading, for the elector does not elect. That is, 
he does not himself select, which after all is the most essential 
aspect of everv election, but only gives his yes or no to the 
names of the candidates who have been selected by the leadership 
of the political parties. The elector chooses the party for 
which he wants to cast his vote. And where, as is often the 
case, the choice of party is predetermined from the start by his 
own interests , he does not elect at all but confines himself to 
declaring for his own party by casting his ballot. The President 
of the United States, who is supposed to be elected by the pop-i 
ulace in order to give him as much authority as possible vis-'k- 
vis Congress, in the true sense is still not chosen by the 
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people, and in terms of mass technique it canrt be otherwise at 
all. The U.S. would never get done with electing its President 
if the many millions of individual voters selected their Presii 
dent in the same way a bridegroom selects his bride. The elec- 
tion proper, namely, the choosing from among a number of candi- 
dates, takes place in the conventions of the big parties 
smaller parties have no say here at all and here again the 
intimate circles of the most influential men who are in charge at 
the convention settle the issue. While the act taking place on 
official election day is a party vote pure and simple, it is as 
such nevertheless decisive because this determines the relative 
weight of the votes cast for the different parties. But this 
decisive act must be preceded by the selection of the candidate 
on whom the voters who declare themselves for the party have to 
concentrate their vote, and such a selection can be achieved only 
within the narrow circle of the leaders. 

Just as it does for an election, mass technique for every 
social action of whatever nature demands a leader. Leadership 
does not have its origin _ or at least not primarily _ in the 
inertia or indifference of the masses, however much the latter 
may contribute in certain cases, but is inevitably preordained by 
the technique of mass communication. A congeries of armed and 
brave men will turn into a useful fighting force only after these 
people have subordinated themselves to a leader. The technique 
of combat absolutely demands the commanding person of the leader, 
just as the old-style assault party demanded the flag which was 
carried in front when a charge was mounted. In the same way, 
every type of social action demands leadership at the top. 


2. The Nature of Leadership 

Linguistic usage prefers to reserve the label "leader 1 ' for 
the great men of history. For theoretical purposes, however, we 
need a word for the position of leadership, however it may be 
filled. Of course this is not to say that theoretically it makes 
no difference how it is filled, but the label must be assigned to 
all persons who in a guiding capacity stand above the masses. 
Everyone who leads into good or evil must be regarded as a 
leader even a destroying Attila or the due-date bill collec- 
tor. Also we must not limit the label 's use to military or 

political leaders, to princes, army commanders, statesmen or 
party heads, but it applies equally to religious leaders and 
leaders in the arts and sciences, in short to all who in any 
realm of social activity lead the way even if perhaps only 

within a restricted realm as teachers, masters, pioneers, 

protagonists, and foremen. The leader can exert influence not 
only by means of the strict order, the command or the instruc- 
tion, but also via a proposal or offer finding approval with the 
masses, or via the judgment he renders , or a doctrine winning him 
pupils or disciples , or "his advice which is followed, or a suc- 
cessful model which is imitated, or via any other exemplary 
activity, though this may a premonition and 

aspiration . To be a leader in this theoretical sense means noth- 
ing but to be first in matters o f common concern. The social -j 
function of the leader is to walk in front that of the mass is 
following. Hundreds or thousands or even millions cannot become 
part of a homogeneous movement other than when guided by the 
example of success evidenced in the person of the leader. 
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3. The Forms of Leadership 

The highest form of leadership is the one where the leader 
is called upon by the paramount strength which he bestows upon 
his lofty undertakings. We will call it authoritarian leader- 
ship, and such a leader great leader we might possibly also 
call him the born leader. The great leader is the personal 
leader in the truest sense of the word: he does not trace' dTTs 

charge from anybody else, he is leader through and through on his 
own authorityy -success has proved him to be the best, his title 
is one of purest historical selection. When a public call goes 
out to him he does not thereby receive his charge in the first 
place , but rather he is being recognized as proven best by his 
success , a person whom the rest follow willingly when he strides 
ahead. Once in a while the great leader asserts himself readily 
and by common, enthusiastic consent, as when, like the victorious 
commander-in-chief, he has conspicuous, breathtaking success on 
his side. In other cases he encounters passionate rejection 
because he demands introspection and a fresh start coming from 
the bottom of the human heart, and his teachings will perhaps win 
through only when he has given testimonv for them by his own 
death. As the corpse of Cid Campeador was carried at the head of 
his followers in battle, so it may happen that the thought of the 
great spiritual leader will continue to guide the soul protect 
tively and edifyingly into a distant future. 

All in all, we only rarely encounter in the course of hisi 
tory the great leader who overwhelms the minds by the superhuman 
d ime nsions of his feat. Nevertheless, his figure lends itself 
best to opening our eyes for the essence of leadership, for his 
is the ideal case which demonstrates this essence most purely and 
distinctly . In his person we become most clearly aware of the 
function of taking the lead and of selection by success; in the 
other forms of leadership, which cover the huge majority of all 
real-world cases, the two elements are being more or less 
obscured. 

This happens above all with despotic leadership, a leaders 
ship form which is most prominent in the beginnings of historic 
times. The victorious ruler who crushes and disposes his adver- 
sary is "the first" in the multitude. Though his superiority is 
evident his conduct may hardly be equaled with leading the way 
designed to generate a following . The despot does not want to 
advance the weal of his subjects, he would rather restrain them 
with a view to undermining their will to resist. In addition, 
the victory of brute force by which the despot acts on the minds 
of the subjects is such a crude form of selection that it hardly 
deserves such a distinguished label . Traces of true leadership 
may be perceived only when the despot rallies the masses in order 
to have them fight and work for himself . When despotic leaders 
ship thus turns into lordly leadership, the function of leading 
the way is performed more efficaciously; compliance with the 
commands imposed by the lord on his subjects is already genuine 
following. The despot who wants to hold his own as an organizing 
lord is no longer selected through mere force but at the same 
time must stand out through certain cultural traits. The peak of 
lordly leadership is the princely leadership, as exhibited by 
European noblemen from the Middle Ages until the age of enlight-' 
ened absolutism. The princely leadership type retained of the 
compulsion associated with despotic leadership just enough to be 


able to increase the emphasis of the internal authority which it 
had gained by the success of its foresighted leadership . This 
type of leadership through all of history has been one of the 
most effective . 

In smaller social groupings, such as the guilds, from the 
very beginnings the leader is chosen by his fellows through elec~< 
tion. In such a rather narrow circle of fellows who know each 
other this form is logical, of course. Needless to say, the 
right choice always implies selection of the most suitable person 
as well. The fellow called upon to serve through an election 
must already before have been enhanced by the criterion of sue 
cess. To be sure, it can be hardly avoided that the outcome of 
the election will also be influenced by the interests and con- 
nections of the powerful' members of the group. The degree of 
authority wielded by the chosen leader vis-a-vis the fellows who 
elected him will as a rule be much smaller than that of the desi 
potic leader. The elected leader will not find it easy to pre~< 
vail against the public opinion of his constituency . Normally he 
will be bound by this opinion, although at least in the details 
of execution he still has to lead the way, on pain of soon losing 
his authority. In large groups as well, and especially in a 

commonwealth, with increasing liberty the cooperative selection 
of the leader has become more and more usual. The choice of the 
people's representatives and deputies in a democracy is nothing 
but the cooperative choice of the leader on a large scale . 

Admittedly, the foym of cooperative leadership cannot be carried 
over to a great people in such a pure form as one is inclined to 
think nowadays. In the absense of a proposal by a well-informed 
authority, the election from among a big multitude would always 
become splintered . For as we have already shown, an election is 
a social act, and as every other such act it requires the exer~i 
cise of leadership. It is a gross error to think that election 
day is the day of judgment when a free populace, from the com-’ 
manding heights of its sovereignty, pronounces its judgment about 
its leaders. The masses belonging to the parties always receive 
the slogans that guide them on election day from the leaders. 

The latter know very well that the outcome of the election 

depends a good deal on which leadership is in charge of the elec 
tion, or as a characteristic expression goes v has to "make" 
the election. To play this instrument of mass technique is not 
as simple as is assumed by the simple man in his credulity, which 
™ it- must unfortunately be added — normally also characterizes 
the educated man in matters political. The election instrument 
must be most highly refined if the votes drawn from the ballot 
box are really to designate the best from among the people. Not 
only must the instrument be highly perfected but, and this is far 
more important, so must be the players themselves, who have to 
handle it with expertise. In order that leadership succession 
through election really achieves its objective of selecting the 
best from among the people, it must already have been preceded by 
a historical selection of earlier leaders . In none of the young 
democracies has this prerequisite been met. 

In the long run and under the appropriate circumstances , the 
personal-authoritarian as well as the cooperative leadership are, 
transformed into historical leadership . Since the latter can be 
comprehended only in the context of the historic attainments of 
power, their portrayal will have to wait until later. 
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There is still another form of leadership, practically not 
noted at all by theory and yet of highest efficacy and next to 
indispensable for a thriving society . It is that form which 
asserts itself in a free society . Or should a free society be 
able to accomplish its mighty feats without leadership? Can one 
imagine that the growth of a free economy, the progress in the 
division of labor and of monetary transactions could come about 
without leadership? Or that the marvel of language, that art and 
science, that law and ethics, that even social mores could have 
developed without leadership? To be sure, within the realm, of a 
free society it is never necessary to make collective decisions 
calling for united leadership at the top such as is necessary for 
decision-making in the army or civilian government . Leadership 
in the free society must be less formal and more relaxed, yet it 
must not be absent, because it is needed wherever the masses have 
to act as a collective body for which they would be positively 
unfit without leadership. It cannot be doubted that the tasks to 

-•be met in a free society require collective action. The innumer- 
able individuals who meet in their habitual comings and goings 
must, in order to be able to meet, adhere to similar or to 
repeat an expression already used before — to parallel coni 
duct. For the division of labor between agriculture and handii 
crafts , or between the various crafts, the individual economic 
units must act complementer ily , and it is similar in ayt and 
science, in law and ethics. Such a parallel or complementary 
conduct is also called for by the need for understanding among 
the millions, and such understanding cannot come about without 
leadership. We find at work here a quite peculiar, " impersonal " 

a type of leadership, on which to throw scientific light is much 
more difficult than is the case of purely personal leadership. 
The example of language, in whose construction both forms of 
leadership act jointly, perhaps provides the best opportunity for 
comparing their effect vis-a-vis each other. 

Participating in the development of every culture language 
were great intellectual leaders, of powerful expression, masters 
whose words penetrated all the nooks and crannies cTf the popu- 
lace. Dante's "Divine Comedy" has enriched the Italian literary 
language and Luther's translation of the bible has decisively 
influenced German as a written language. It is clear, however, 
that even the vigor of the linguistically most proficient poets 
and prophets has not formed the national languages all by 
itself. Their work, in turn, was based on a vernacular language, 
and even after they had done their work, the national languages 
continued to develop. In addition to the great prophets, before 
as well as after them, we also become aware of smaller and 
smallest prophets who played a leading role in language formation 

\ — the sober officialese has contributed its part as has business 

and life on the street. How often it is that the vocabulary 

• is enriched by some kind of brilliant , witty, or earthy, but apt 
phrase, due to the momentary inspiration of a man on the street 
and gradually finding its way from the circle of a few nearby 
listeners into general usage! Such detail work in language fori 
mation goes on incessantly, without preservation of the names of 
those who play a leading role in this process. In addition to 
the great, well-known, and already mentioned leaders , whose names 
enter into the history books, changing leaders also participate, 

• each one only with a very small contribution but collectively 
having an inestimable effect. In contrast to the figures of 
well-known leadership, we may call these leaders anonymous 


because their names do not reach out into the broad public. Just 
as they do vis-a-vis the great leaders, the masses also follow 
these small, anonymous leaders, avidly gathering up the felicii 
tous names and phrases coined by the latter and incorporating 
them into linguistic usage. The "popular song, " whose author 
remains unknown , clearly explains to us how even an anonymous 
leader wins disciples in the populace for the task of language 
enrichment . The populace as such does not compose, it cannot 
create a song. Only the individual with suitable talent can do 
so, but some others who lack sufficient talent to deserve being 
called poets occasiopallv in a lucky hour may also hit the right 
note. Without their names becoming known or being preserved, 
their song is picked up by the pleased populace and, added to the 
vocabulary, is being preserved for posterity . 

In just the same way do anonymous leaders have their share 
in the creation of money. Craving to do better for themselves in 
exchange transactions pursued for the sake of utility than is 
possible under the cumbersome form of barter, resourceful heads 
have searched for a more convenient means of exchange. When the 
mass of the populace was induced to imitate them because of the 
success they achieved in small-scale, individual transactions, by 
and by the smooth pieces of metallic coins were ground out which 
by mass use became generally accepted as means of exchange and 
subsequently were given technical and legal sanction by the 
state. 

Of course, even anonymous leadership is fundamentally per- 
sonal, save that the leadership individuals take turns. It is a 
changing and dispersed leadership, now one, then another, having 
a bright idea which becomes imitated. The anonymous leader, of 
course, does not create a big thing either, his contribution 
being limited to a single element, to an improvement here or 
there. It is therefore understandable that his person is being 
neglected. His work finds a broad following and is being 
selected, but the person as such is not being selected and 
remains in the dark. 
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nates. It fits well into the small-scale relationships found 
here, yet is enough to induce imitation of the kind of exemplary 
model which makes possible a parallel or complementary behavior 
in wider circles of the population. However, when in the private 
sector rather large social units come into play we find there, 
too, distinct personal leadership . Every economic enterprise 
calls for firm personal leadership, and in large-scale firms with 
hundreds or thousands of white- and blue-collar workers the peri 
son of the leader stands out in bold relief. The entrepreneur in 
a large enterprise must be a well rounded personality in order to 
gain his successes , and many such modern industrialists are 
counted in the front rank of social leaders. Not only does the 
fate of the many persons directly employed by their firms depend 
on their decisions , but by the impulses emanating from them they 
influence both the direction and speed of economic development as 
a whole, and perhaps of the country's political development as 
wel1 — i even worldwide effects emanate from them. Legally the 
leadership potential of the entrepreneur is limited to mere pri- 
vate effects . The persons with whom he has to deal the sup— 
pli- ers , customers , and the salaried and wage employees can 
only be bound by contracts in whose conclusion they confront him 
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with equal legal capacity. Legally he has no authority of conn 
mand over them. Factually, however*, he joins in his person large 
and sometimes overwhelming power. In effect he has coercive 
power, not only vis-a-vis those persons with whom he enters into 
contracts but also those — perhaps much more numerous but never 
met by him _ whom he displaces in the market or otherwise, 
directly or indirectly, harms in their economic circumstances. 
His power* is so great that, wherever he can wield it without 
restraints , it would permit him as a despotic leader to do vioi 
lence to the economy as in the old times a well-armed knight and 
his horsemen could do from his fortified castle. Even with the 
restraints imposed upon them by government protection of workers 
and by unions, the large-scale capitalistic enterprises and espei 
cially the combines aye in a position to exercise public power in 
the form of pursuing their private rights. The unusual strength 
of the personalities who are selected as leaders under the stimi 
ulus of extremely rigorous competition contributes more than a 
little to this. During the pauses of industrial development, 
which still occur from time to time in our otherwise restless 
present, one may gain the impression, though, that a captain of 
industry or magnate of finance, once they have acquired their 
wealth, are able to stifle competition from even the most tali 
ented persons by the weight of their own finances , being in a 
position to transfer through inheritance title to their sons and 
grandsons the status achieved by them through the avenue of per- 
sonal selection. When, however, following such pauses the devel- 
opment of the national and the world economies resumes its 
breathless pace, the men of clever brains and strong nerves will 
again rise to the commanding heights through victory in the comi 
petitive struggle . An ample number of gigantic American enteri 
prises existing today are owned by men who have risen from the 
ranks , 

The forms of leadership described here do not do full jusi 
tice to their wealth in the real world. We have described only 
models in their pure form, while in reality leadership forms are 
quite mixed. As the mental constitution of an individual cannot 
be completely traced back to the pure forms which scientific 
interpretation attempts to sketch, this is also true for the 
constitution of society. Nor are the articles of written constii 
tutions a perfect fit for the world of reality; they, too, still 
contain all kinds of typical phrases which reveal their true 
value only through the ways in which they are interpreted by the 
forces and powers that be. The same democratic formula which 
means for England with its much better balance of forces, a 
strong power of government, in Germany after the revolution 
denoted inner strife, and in the Russia of the Bolsheviks the 
reign of terror. 


4. The Hierarchy of Leadership 

In order to be assured of success, leadership requires sup- 
port of the supreme leader by subordinate helpers. In the army, 
the state, or the church there is need to establish a formal 
hierarchy of leadership in order to provide for effective leader- 
ship of the masses. The supreme leader is always keen on select- 
ing his helpers himself especially his closest aides. The apos- 
ties could be instated with full authority by Christ only, and by 
the same token their disciples could only be appointed by them. 
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What the assistant means to the leader has been aptly expressed 
by one of the most successful economic leaders of the U.S., 
Carnegie, when he said that if he were given the choice of losing 
his capital or his coworkers, he would unhesitatingly opt for the 
loss of his capital, for he felt certain that he would be able to 
regain his capital if he could retain his coworker staff. 
Princely politics, sharply cognizant of its interest in maintaim 
ing power, has striven to fill as many positions as possible in 
the hierarchy of leadership _ not only in the state, but also in 
the church, the municipalities, and wherever else it could be 
done » by princely appointment; where this did not quite work, 
as in the case of intellectual leadership, it strove to gain 
influence on leadership figures by the bestowal of honor and 
titles and by similar means. Democracy, on its part, strives to 
occupy the position of highest leadership, as well as those of 
lower rank through election, wherever feasible. The parties, 
which have such a great say in democracies, are assured of an 
augmentation of their power when electoral victory brings them 
not only representation in the legislature and the top executive 
positions, but directly or indirectly opens up for their relai 
tives additional governmental offices. In addition, they attempt 
by dint of their strong organization to gain control over other 
social affairs as well . 

The subordinate leaders form the layer of transition between 
the supreme leader and the masses. As viewed by the latter, they 
are part of the leadership group because they support the activii 
ties of the top leader . The latter, on the other hand, views 
them as belonging to the masses because they follow his direci 
tions . They are the first among the followers and promote the 
following by the masses through staying in closer touch with them 
than is possible for the distant top leader. Leaders in the 
lowest ranks embody much of the true feelings of the masses , to 
whom they stand as close as does, say the noncommissioned offi- 
cer to the rank and file. The foremen in the factory are techni- 
cally assistants of management, but their class identification 
often gives them a close tie with the work force whom they typi 
ically lead in the fight for economic betterment. 


5. Leadership Strata (Leading People, Leadership Status, and 
Leadership Class) 

Apart from the various leadership persons, we must also 
focus attention on the phenomenon of leadership strata as we 
encounter them in the guise of leading peoples , leadership stai 
tus, and leadership class. The Romans were a leadership people, 
nobility and clergy have leadership status, and the group of the 
propertied and educated constitutes a leadership class. A cruel 
leadership people gaining ruling power through naked force will 
hardly be able to remain in power for long, and at best will not 
get beyond a barbarian rule to one conducive to development. On 
the other hand, the realm of a racially superior people will last 
an< ^ P ros P er unless it runs into some particular calamity. The 
.leading peoples of superior stock have been thS bearers of all 
.great h i story . Leadership status groups and leadership classes 
m later epochs to a major extent descended from the stock of 
.leadership peoples. Not only are the top leaders selected from 
the leadership strata but the latter have also enjoyed the 
P°wer and often the right as well to staff all the other 



Governmental and social leadership positions to which attach far 
reaching influence and advantage. Thus, for example, the class 
of the propertied and educated prior to the rise of the prole 
tariat had a claim to the positions in government service, where 
rather important decisions reside, and also to the occupancy of 
the liberal professions and especially of the important 2 ® a <*er-> 
ship positions of the entrepreneur. Only the strongest and most 
fortunate members of the lower social strata may succeed in work 
ing their way up t.o the level of the elite and the positions 
reserved to it. The most capable minds of the unpropertied 
masses or of the subjugated peoples resent as a painful personal 
slight and at the same time as a public evil that the preferred 
positions calling for highly responsible leadership are not dis-> 
tributed in proportion to individual talents but are reserved for 
those born into the leadership strata. The latter thereby find 
the desired sinecures for their members, lacking in both know 
ledge and character. It all depends on the given circumstances, 
however, whether the personal injustice of the system will or 
will not be compensated by the service to society which the leacn 
ing class as a whole renders by virtue of its superior talent, 
historical selection, and received education. 

To a certain and sometimes very high degree the strong race 
and class also protects and elevates the weak individual, while 
conversely the weak race and class also weighs down the strong 
individual As long as the Oulrites as a people were up to the 
mark, in Rome the uncouth barbarian, however well he may have 
been endowed by nature, was unfit for any office, and in a modern 
state the uneducated person even fails to meet the formal 
requirements that go with a given office. Also it always depends 
on how much the leading class is itself anxious to maintain per- 
sonal selection. Such a class always can really stay at the top 
only as long as it insists on placing its strong individuals in 
front, and success couldn't have lifted it to its majestic height 
in the first place if it hadn't been blessed with a wealth of 
strong individuals. If it is smart, the leading class will want 
to admit to its ranks the special talents who strive upwards fr ° m 
below. The church has done so in its propitious periods, 
enlightened princely governments have done likewise, even the 
nobility itself has done SO occasionally, and the educated class 
replenishes itself automatically from the talents which succeed 
in rising up from below. As soon as the leadership stratum loses 
" its superiority based on its talents and experience, while still 
wanting to maintain its social position by referring to its 
inherited and well established rights, conditions are favorable 
for an eventual rise of the lower classes. But when these lacJ e 
the strength for such a movement, it will mean the end for this 
wSort of a people because leader and masses have equally failed. 


6. The Following by the Masses 

As to the masses, matters seem to be more simple, yet even 
here the alert observer encounters a greater variety of forms 
than he is at first inclined to assume. In the most simple ot 
cases following stops at mere imitation: the model of the anonym 
mous leader is being emulated by his environment and subsequently 
by a wider circle as well. However, the achievements of a great 
leader are too stupendous to be imitated by the common man, and 
the latter doesn't even try. Following Christ isn't meant to be 


imitation of Christ; following contents itself with obeying those 
commandments which the founder of the religion deemed to be 
appropriate, considering the weakness of the human flesh The 
commonplace person who affects the gestures of the illustrious 
man makes a fool of himself. Even merely complying with the 
commands addressed to the masses exceeds the strength of a great 
many People. On the bottom of every society is found the dregs 
of a dead mass, constituting the refuse of history. Next to the 
regs is that stratum of the masses which remains almost entirely 
passive, being suited to blind following only and, strictly 
speaking, following its close surroundings rather than the leader 
1°** Rights ifc can't be in touch at all. It consti- 
tutes the ballast for the movements of society and presents a 
special danger because it reinforces every movement to the point 
or absurdity and always tends to tip over. Only the reflective 
searching type of following is true following. Y It is by far not 

th„r ld fh Pre u d i as 1S * ssumed hy the impetuous democrat Who fancies 
that the whole people share his zeal, an error which is mainly 

The P °hlohett °f & setbacks of the democratic movement. 

The highest degree of following is active following, which 
demands of the masses a certain independence of conduct and the 

unfllca^no 0 ff^t fc ° the give f circumstances. Determination and 
unflagging effort are required in order to train even a qualified 

for active following. The trained and tested soldier of the 
kind represented by Caesar's veterans or Napoleon's old auard 
renders a distinguished performance when he obeys the order of 

iTr-eadv^' HiS , % cti J e ^ following in physical terms alone is 
already an unusual feat, but it is so also in spiritual and moral 
terms. To jump up from the cover of the trench and to follow the 
leader into the fire of the enemy is an act of will which 
requires a complete man. If the masses accomplish it, this is 
oniy because, and to the extent in which, they are in touch with 
each other^convinced that such conduct is demanded by everybody, 
from ever^^JBlse and that nobody must stay behind who values 
not being put to shame in front of his comrades . Every truly 
active following by the masses must be borne by spiritual and 
moral forces _ how else could a sense for law and ethics, true 
culture, and a strong sense of liberty endure with the populace! 


7. The Functions of Leader and Masses 

We have identified the social function of the leader as 
walking in front, that of the masses as following. This general 
finding stands in need of some specification. 

Sociology, such as it has developed to the present , has only 
given an entirely inadequate account of the functions performed 
by leader and masses in society _ after all, the phenomena of 
leader and masses have not by far been sufficiently grasped. One 
may say that all in all they have been understood only in their 
most striking manifestations and not in their substance. The 
tenets of mass psychology deal in the main with the criminal and 
t h Zh° gi p C - al i ma . sses 1 _ agitated by revolutionary ideas and having 
lur- Q th lJi rSt i time become conscious of their power, but not being 
sure yet how to wield it. These mental conditions of the masses, 
partly nothing less than morbid but in any case not normal, are 
being analyzed quite capably by the science of mass psychology , 
d °es not teach us anything about the function of the 
healthy segments Q f the masses. As to the leaders, usually only 
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the most eminent figures are being given attention. Carlyle 
talks about heroes, Emerson of the representative men, Nietzsche 
of the superman, Spencer of the great man. More so than the 
other social thinkers who have focused on the relationship 
between leader and masses, Nietzsche and Spencer began their 
investigations with a bias — amounting to pleadings rather than 
inquiries, in Nietzsche's case in praise of superman, in 
Spencer's for preservation of liberty for the masses. While 
Nietzsche exagger at ingly idealizes the figure of superman, 
Spencer notwithstanding all his reservations views the populace 
as in a state of advanced maturity . In reality both leader and 
masses are for the most part endowed with much more modest 
strength than is taken for granted by Nietzsche and Spencer ; 
their accomplishments are therefore much more limited. Nietzsche 
and Spencer stopped short at that idealizing portrayal which is 
an indispensable aid for research in the humanities because it 
points the way to the complex and more-difficult-to-interpret 
figures of the real world, but they didn't themselves take this 
additional step. Linking up with their presentation, we will try 
to do so. 

Nietzsche sees in the great man the incorporation of life in 
■ the true sense. The masses governed by herd instinct are merely 
the Stuff from which the great man shapes his works. He needs 
the masses as his antithesis, his threat, his state of war, with- 
out which he cannot maintain his high position and observe the 
necessary distance. Spencer, however, teaches us that the 
"great-man theory" is at best partially true. This means limit- 
ing its application to earlier societies bent upon destroying or 
subjugating each other, in which case the capable leader is said 
to be correctly viewed as all-important , although even here the 
number and the qualities of his entourage must not be lost sight 
of. But he further teaches us that as soon as war ceases being 
the job of the whole male population, there appear m without 
urging, without the thought of a king or lawgiver — new institw 
tions, new deeds, new ideas, views, and customs , whose evolution 
cannot be understood even if one were to read himself blind over 
the biographies of all great rulers. He teaches us that society 
must form the great man before the latter can reshape society, 
such that all those changes which he has directly originated have 
their main causes in the generations from which he descends. 
This means that in no way could Aristotle have as parents a 
father or mother with facial angles of 50 degrees or a Beethoven 
have descended from a tribe of cannibals who prepare for a feast 
of human flesh by engaging in some kind of rhythmic howling; that 
Shakespeare could not have written his dramas without the full~i 
ness of life surrounding him in England, without the language 
which hundreds of generations had developed and enriched through 
use; that the strategic genius of Moltke could not have triumphed 
in the absence of a nation of 40 million placing at his disposal 
men of burly shape, strong character, obedient nature, and capai 
ble of carrying out orders intelligently . Spencer thus teaches 
us that an explanation of social phenomena which dwells on the 
great man has no more rationality than would somebody who dwells 
on the effusive effects of a trace of gunpowder without mention- 
ing the ignited charge, the bomb, the cannon, and that quite 
enormous range of devices by which the charge, bomb, cannon, as 
well as the grain of powder, have been produced. 


Spencer is undoubtedly correct in depicting a genius as 
dependent also on historic antecedents and the collaboration of 
his people and his time. He overlooks, however, that in order to 
remedy the plight of the times which keeps society under tension 
something new must be created which at first stands out so pecu- 
liarly against what went before that it does not appear as its 
historic sequel but as its neutralization. This new element, 
originating in the mysterious darkness of a great soul, could 
originate only there. Convinced though we may be that the 
strength pervading the great soul also has its origins in pre -» 
vious states of society, we are still not able to say how it 
emerged from its causes. Here there is something really new for 
OUT human eye, not merely an old force which is changed into new 
forms according to rules which we might be able somehow to antics 
ipate, let alone to master . Time and again, from the unlimited 
space of the mind the spark of genius was bound to light up, 
ignited by the titanic power of a Prometheus, to point the way 
for further evolution by the light of a new thought, the touch of 
a new perception, the courage for new deeds. Viewed in this 
manner, the constructive work of history breaks up into a series 
of advances each of which is presumed to be based on the accom-’ 
plishment of a great leader. Without the great men there would 
be no development; they are the driving forces for humanity's 
growth, without them the people would not be the people nor would 
the world be the world. 


in one cardinal point Spencer is evidently quite wrong. The 
personality of the leader is all important not only in the first 
brutal and destructive battles, but remains so always; what is 
more its importance grows along with the tasks of culture 
Rather could the devastating battles of the primeval hordes and 
tribes have come to their aimless end without the all-important 
leader than that the tasks of a scientific age, of an age with 
ethical standards, could have been accomplished without an out 
standing leader. The tunnel leading from the darkness of unculi 
tured life to the light was excavated where the rock stratum was 
softest and offered the least resistance, in the struggle of 
a 9 aln at weakness. Only in progressing further does the 
courage grow for tackling ever harder rocks, and increasingly 
difficult therefore must become the task of the leader who over- 
comes resistances with the diamond auger of the mind. Filled 
with the natural science spirit of his time, Spencer took up 
above all those social themes which could be more easily analyzed 
fo natural science methods the movements of the masses who seem 
to follow an unchanging law of progress . He believed he could 
not find a law describing the paths of the genius, and conse- 
quently it mattered to him to belittle the big man as much as 
a?,ar lble and t0 eliminate him from the context of history, wher- 
Thl r feasible ■ Therefore he left almost nothing of the image of 

Z uu grea u- m / n ' Na P oleon appearing to him as hardly more than a 

roDDer-cniei . 


Indispensable as is the performance of the leader in front 
tha the ach i- evements of society, no less so is the following by 
t ne masses. If the leader is viewed as the sower casting out the 
seed the masses may be viewed as the ground which absorbs it. 

pl aces it withers but in rich arable soil it brings 
lortfl fruit a thousandfold. The strength of the leader alone 

cannot give society its law, but it is his mission to issue the 
bail to follow him. In doing so, he first attracts his 
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leadership staff. Stirred up by the secondary leaders the most 
alert group of the masses answers the call of the leader by 
active following. By and by the others will go along until even-" 
tuallv the group of blind followers starts moving and even the 
dead mass falls in line. The generality of such following 
bestows upon the social command its compelling character which 
we have been able to recognize so distinctly in the case of the 
general acceptance of money. By either denying or granting them 
their following, the masses in the final analysis themselves 
decide the fate of the leaders. It is the masses who pronounce 
the judgment of world history over the leaders By the test of 
success, the masses select some from among the leaders. While 
the simple man on the street certainly cannot explain m words 
the concept of leadership, and while he is even less able to 
- judge leaders in words, he still contributes to the verdict over 
them by arranging his acts in accord with this concept, to the 
extent appropriate to his circumstances. *t is stupidity to try 
to deny to the masses the function of assessing the performance 
of the leader, for a humanity which has proved capable of recog-i 
nizing with awe the superhuman figure of Christ there is no human 
dimension which it should not be prepared to judge. One only 
must always recall that to the masses belong the apostles and 
disciples and the whole leadership hierarchy. Anything which 
ultimately fails the test of evaluation by the masses is against 
human nature or transcends human strength. 

What the masses mean to the leaders can be most easily seen 
by the behavior of the leaders themselves. Many of them orient 
themselves from the very beginning to the attitude of the multii 
tude and only seek for the ways and means to satisfy the popular 
currents Even the strong minds which first go their own way, by 
indignantly turning away from people who cling to the habitual, 
turn back to the masses as soon as they believe to have found 
^Bieir proper course, avidly craving for followers, who then are 
™ taken by the leaders as confirmation for having achieved the 
desired success. The leader demands that the path found by him 
become the common path; therein, of course, also lies the social 
service by which he advances the common interest. But how many 
leaders never tire of clamouring for public recognition! How 
many of them debase themselves downright by yearning for empty 
"approbation and mistake it for true recognition! How often in 
such cases superman becomes human, all too human. Even those 

leaders who scorn the insipid ovation couched in words are being 
consumed by that nobler ambition which can hardly wait for ^ing 
perpetuated by the deeds of the multitude . °nly the truly great 
minds are above such weakness. Their thinking is 
absorbed by their works, and they are so sure of their way that 
they find equilibrium in themselves. 

The decline of the leadership class of a people is a grave 
social misfortune. It takes new strong impulses to elevate new 
leadership groups during a new period of history. Not Y 

people has had the strength to rise to a middle-class culture yet 
after having passed through periods of courtly and clerical- 
knightly culture . But for a new social class to be able to rise, 
the masses must have remained sound in their deepest nature. /- n 
these depths of human nature the spring of a people's vitality 
flows. The masses are the fountain of youth, the energy reserve, 
for its future. Once peasant strength has been sapped, the pec 
pie has forever finished playing its historical role. 
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, , J .! Wlat ■, iS being said here about the masses applies only to the 
healthy elements of the populace, being of the same stock as the 
leaders and having remained racially pure in the course of his "» 
tory. The pride of the leaders tends to regard even this group 
as inferior In reality this is not true at all because^ this 
group, absorbed by its daily toil and lagging from a historical 
perspective, has not yet fully developed its value system; for 
this very reason, however, its energy is not spent as yet. As 
soon as its time has come, the healthy masses of the people will 
elevate new strata to leadership positions, and these will take 
the piece of the exhausted historical leaders. On the other 
hand, however, the democratic mind which takes at full value 
those elements of the masses of inferior or deteriorated racial 
mixture " goes astray This group, which has given the word 

masses a contemptible ring, does not take any positive part in 
the history of the populace; rathe*-’, it is completely dysfunc-’ 
tional, an impediment and a danger _ it is the rabble and the 
chaos. 

r-irrht E TJ7dJr tr ° n i g i P f° P t e ±S , confident that at the right time the 
g leader will be born to it. The religions teach, and the 
devout members of the populace believe, that God's finger will 

tot^hl^fnr g T^lni e t der ' if needi,e • Scientific historiography, 
too, has for a long time concurred with this view. Spencer still 

had to argue with a renowned English historian of his time who 
wrote history with this slant. The modern scientific spirit 
rejects, along with all other miracles, also this one. It is 

Zt^ r m Jf cl A ned ' h a f we saw in Spencer’s case, to disavow the 
graat ? en ' thereby to preserve the logical consistency of history 
ical development. In the most recent history of religion there 
is no reluctance to express doubt whether the greatest religious 
leaders _ a Zoroaster , Buddha, or Christ _ have ever lived. 
0r j_e attempts to deduce their doctrines from the way of thinking 
"T el . r , tin ! e . s ■ Yet "bat would be gained by this? Though Christ 
denied, there are still his words, expressed in imposing s i m -> 

S n * y f pe f rIess mind could formulate them, and even 
if one wanted to forget about Christ s words, there is still Paul 
, . ° cannot be disowned. Alexander the Great and Caesar, 
too historical criticism has to let stand in any case , and doing 
this raises the question of what would have been the course of 
. history if Alexander s vigor had been exhausted sooner and 
rljbe conspirators ' dagger or a Gallic sword had carried off 
caesar earlier. Isn’t the great man in history, admitting his 
as one h as a mere accident which invalidates the 

logical consistency of development? To answer this question one 
must find the right attitude . We, too, must not pass it by. 


8 . The Great Man 

zTwzJ c ° r - ° ne, i iet u 7 it be said that the 9 reat man by no means is 
,^ rrepIaCeai ^ e/ by n0 meaTiS is he alw *y s the one and only 
nGVer return ■ How often has it not been that great 
were they ? ere embedded in the trend of the times, 

simultaneously by several thinkers! The mathematical 
discoveries of Leibnitz and Newton are a well-known example. We 

ztlr fra 6 f0r ,f ran t ^ that even lf c °lunubus had died prematurely 
w ° uld ^ not have remained undiscovered. It cannot be 
that f * om amon 9 the bold seafarers, who after his death 
further pursued hls discovery, there would also have been found 
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the man who in his place could have translated into action the 
idea of Copernicus . Wherever we see a series of great research- 
ers at work who sequentially build up a science, we can be sure 
that the later ones, continuing the work of their predecessors, 
would themselves have performed that work if only it had not 
already been performed. 


This first thought leads to a second. It is in the nature 
of every strong people that it is endowed with great men, as in 
the case of every mountain range there are still the peaks rising 
above the crest. There has never been a people whose members 
were equally, or nearly equally, endowed by nature. The observed 
character of the populace is the average of widely dispersed 
aptitudes. The degree of dispersion varies between different 
Romans were more uniformly endowed than the Greeks, 
and in Mommsen's judgment, until Caesar they had no statesman and 
even no commander-in-chief of the stature of a true genius, but 
this lack was compensated by the proficiency of their masses . In 
Rome year after year one could count in all probability on find- 
ing the two consuls who knew how to lead the legions according to 
the traditional rules of the art of war, and throughout the ceni 
turies the legions displayed the same victorious strength. For 
that matter, every people has a greater amount of leadership 
talent in those lines in which its masses are quite gifted . Is 
it amazing if this people is given the right leader at the right 
time in those undertakings in which, above all, it tries to make 
a go? The general tension during the time of search cannot help 
arousing persons with particularly sensitive leadership tal- 
ents. They are being urged and uplifted by a sizable number of 
less talented but equally ambitious companions . Their inner 
concentration as well as the external application of their 
strengths are being intensified to the maximum possible by the 
passionate zeal with which their leadership performance is 
expected and received . Their appearance on the scene and their 
work are no chance occurrence. They are the logical reflection 
of their environment, on which they manage to bestow a higher 
personal expression, however. 


To be sure, it is not possible to interpret completely in 
this manner the historical feat of Alexander or Caesar, or 
Shakespeare's "Hamlet" and Goethe's "Faust, " not to mention at 
all the greatest of all soul leaders, the prophets. There 
remains an inexplicable personal residual - no doubt about 
that. But this inexplicable residual is by no means identical 
with the totality of the great leadership figures. It concerns 
only that part of their stature which towers above that of the 
leader next in line who would have taken on their domestic Of 
foreign worldly works if these hadn 't already been performed . If 
Caeser had not existed, Pompeius the Great or one of his vigorous 
sons or one of the other Romans striving for control would have 
performed the tasks which had to be done historically in order to 
make fit for monarchic rule a state which in light of its geoi 
graphic extension and the heterogeneity of its constituent parts 
could not have survived any longer with its old urban cooperative 
constitution . Perhaps somebody else than Caesar would not have 
brought to the work the same bold design, and perhaps it would 
have required several starts before Caesarean will would have 
made its way to domination, but nevertheless it would have strugi 
gled through, because it had to. Given such figures as Marcus 
Antonius , Augustus , and Tiberius , we can see that the generations 


of Rome in those days were not lacking in ruler types. Clear lv 
even the very great leader is to a large extent the exponent of 
his people and of his time. In any case, however, from the time 
he begins to shape history, further developments are rigorously 
consistent The people maintains intact as much of his personal 
achievements as it is able to in the long run, given its own 
nature and characteristics . 

By the example of Bismarck and the German people the relai 
tionship between the great man and the masses becomes vividly 
clear. Without Bismarck's political genius the German Empire 
perhaps would not have been established so soon and on such 
strong foundation. He depicted himself merely as the helmsman 
who without the backing of the national current would have accovcn 
plished nothing, and the strength of this national current was so 

great and gaining so rapidly that sooner or later another helmsi 

man would have been found' who would have led the people to the 
envisaged empire, though perhaps less skillfully. Compared with 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Italians, the political immaturity of 
the Germans with respect to head and limbs, leader and masses, is 
so great that the inexplicable personal residual in Bismarck's 
case is considerably greater than it is for the great political 
leaders of those other nations. In Prussia, the German state of 
strongest political organization, Bismarck was the first since 
Frederick the Great who was again capable of conducting world 

politics . He knew his people too well not to be filled with 
grave concern as to whether the realm set up by him would be 

durable. His saying, "I have lifted the German people into the 
saddle, it must figure out itself how to ride, " sounds like a 
premonition of impending collapse. It would have taken a second 
Bismarck to prevent the World War or to prepare for it politii 
cally in such a way as to make military victory a foregone coni 
elusion This second Bismarck did not exist. The historic acci-> 
dent of Germany availing itself of a statesman qualified for 
world leadership did not occur twice within such a short span of 
time At the beginning of the War, the Entente, too, availed 
itself of intermediate-rate statesmen only, but their political 
training — especially in England, Europe’s historically most 
mature state _ was so superior to that of Germany and the Ceni 
tral Powers that victory could have been snatched away from it 
fnly throu 9 h a top military performance by the Central Powers. 
While capable of such during certain phases of the War they 
could not sustain it in the long run. The German people lost, 
and had to lose the World War of the 20th century for the same 
reason they lost the Thirty Years' War of the 17th century. That 
war, having started as a religious civil war within Germany, 
became, through meddling of first the Danes then the Swedes, and 
at last the French, not to mention also the Magyars, more and 
more an external war. It kept going on and on even after the 
emperor had made peace with the majority of the Protestant 
estates. In this external war emperor and realm succumbed to the 
statecraft of Oxenstierna and Richelieu who after Wallenstein ' s 
fall did not confront a leader who would have been a match. 
Then, as now, the German people came, or have come, to grave harm 
as a most logical consequence of their political immaturity. Of 
Bismarck's legacy the German people has retained as much as it 
was able to sustain permanently according to the historically 
determined proportion of its strength. will history's logical 
consistency again hold good in that it will rise anew on the 
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basis of enhanced inner resources with respect to which it has 
never been wanting in great leaders? 

For the rest, aren't the origins of the inner strength of a 
people equally mysterious as is the "inexplicable personal resid- 
ual" which we touched upon? As in the case of the superhuman 
leader, we again cannot for the masses of a people grasp the law 
which determines their rise from the depths of being as well as 
the target of their strength . We have to be content if we suc- 
ceed in demonstrating the logical consistency of historical evo- 
lution, once leader and masses with their respective strengths 
have appeared on the scene. 


9. Fundamentals of the Development of the Constitutional System 

A people's constitutional system, too, is logically deter- 
_ mined as soon as the forces — based on natural aptitude as well 
as historical training are given which are marshalled by both 
-leaders and masses in undertaking the historical tasks prescribed 
for them by the times. Always these forces arrange themselves 
according to the law of supreme power or of success. 

At all times society has been directed to undertake two 
types of work. One type, the collective works, requires that the 
"unified masses" join together to pursue the common endeavor 
under undivided leadership . The other type, the special or pri- 
■ vate works, at first glance appears to have as its subject the 
individuals q ~ua individuals, but on closer inspection we also see 
participation by the masses, "dispersed masses, " under anonymous 
. _ leadership setting their own rules for parallel or complementary 
-.action. The subject of collective endeavors are the masses 
united under designated leaders and governed by uniform powers, 
whereas the subject of private endeavors are the dispersed masses 
under anonymous leadership and governed by anonymous powers . Not 
only the public" system but the private one as well has its con i 
stitution or, more accurately put, its constitutions since, here 
■ m-as there, special constitutions demanded by the specific tasks of 
the various spheres apply to all the constituent spheres of 
social action. The political constitution is only one of several 
interlocking public constitutions and, just so, the economic 
constitution is only one of several interlocking private consti- 
tutions. Societv' s total constitution is only the result of the 
meshing of all public and private constitutional matters. The 
lawyer looking at the political constitution as a self-contained 
fact is never able to understand it thoroughly . Its balance, ■ its 
focal point, are always determined by society’s total constitu -> 
tion. Political rights and duties are the manifestation of 
forces and obstacles which have their support in the religious 
and the other public constitutions , and also in the economic as 
well as the other private constitutions. 

How leaders and masses share power is not determined by the 
personality of the supreme leader alone. It always depends much 
on the contemporary tasks which devolve upon the leader and allow 
him sometimes more, sometimes less influence, but it depends 
quite especially on the composition of the leadership strata and 
the strata representing the masses of the people, as well as the 
tension existing between these two. 
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SH All the private tasks depend for their execution primarily 

upon individuals. The successful evolution of such endeavors 
therefore depends upon the universal proficiency of the masses. 
^ In the main, leadership does not go beyond the anonymous type . 
wrSince anonymous leaders emerge from the masses in continual suc~ l 
cession, they are most intimately connected with the masses, and 
the indispensible prerequisite for their proficiency is the all~< 
-around proficiency of the masses. The anonymous leaders are 
bound to receive their impulses from their own private under- 
■ takings which they conduct as do all the others, except that in 
moments of inspiration they hit upon one method or another for 
making their previous practices more successful here or there. 
Under their steady leadership, followed by the masses as a whole, 
general conditions are bound to improve greatly in the long run, 
although imperceptibly in the short. By and by a new terrain can 
be consolidated which lends itself to the preparation for radical 
change. Within the rural domestic household crafts developed, 
and within the craft guilds the ground was laid for the develop— 
*— ment of the large-scale enterprise . To be sure, more sweeping 
changes require open leadership, but the latter can still operate 
within the private sector, as demonstrated by the great entrepre~* 
neurs who are grounded in the private sector although they may 
B reach across into the public sector as well. 

Every religious community, every ethical community, and 
— every other community held 'together by internal bonds need as a 
firm foundation widespread mass participation under anonymous 
leadership. If thoroughgoing change is to occur, great author i -> 
tative leaders must rise above this ground. The total accom- 
plishments of the coercive and unit associations are always based 
on open personal leadership, with leading individuals emerging 
from the leadership strata in the^^^ss. 

In periods when states are founded and culture begins, the 
open, personal type of leadership assumes its most rigorous 
forms. Leadership by coercion and domination is called upon, 
supreme authoritarian leaders rise, a ruling stratum of warriors 
and priests is formed above the masses. It depends on the natu- 
ral aptitudes and the historical training of the ruling classes 
and probably on external circumstances as well whether they will 
preserve for themselves their cooperative cohstitution or in turn 
will submit to princes and princely families under whose leaders 
ship they may yet better be able to meet their collective inters 
ests. The Roman peasants in their battles with the neighbors, 
motivated originally by defense rather than offense, were able to 
make do with the leadership of the Patrician families, who in 
turn neither needed nor tolerated a king. After having fended 
off. Hannibal 's attack, under the impression of the battle of 
annihilation at Cannae, which seemed to raise the threat of the 
destruction of the state, the Roman kings envisaged the higher 
goal of extending their world supremacy until it had become fully 
consolidated. From this point on, service by the leaders, which 
had been rendered according to old tradition, could no longer 
suffice for the changeable tasks of world politics . Strong per ■> 
sonal leaders were needed, of the caliber of a Scipio , a Marius, 
a Sulla, a Pompeius, to weather the dangerous crises of the state 
which had to be faced in succession until ruling power went to 
Julius Caesar as the strongest leader and hence passed on to the 
Julian dynasty, and thence to further dynasts and dynasties. 
During the entire period of battles surrounding the founding of 
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the state the military constitution was the frame for the state 
constitution. This is true not only for the despotism of the 
barbarian victor, but equally for the Roman state in its prosper -> 
ous times and ditto for the heyday of the Germanic-Roman 
states. A last characteristic symptom of this is found at presi 
ent in the fact that even the monarch of the civilized European 
states wears the military uniform, thought to be that garment 
which most faithfully designates his position . 

Under the pressure of the military constitution the old 
peasant vigor of all the softer peoples gradually disappears, and 
ev6n that of the tougher ones threatens to fade. On the other 
hand, in the more secure system of states new forces rise up: 
after the force of a purified faith, the economic force of the 
middle classes and the force of the educated classes, and in 
alliance with them, peasant strength rallies and recovers anew. 
In the capitalist economy the strength of the worker proletariat 
then concentrates and becomes organized. At first the new strata 
make themselves felt only as agents of effective resistance to 
the old powers. Later on bite — Biir - ea ges t — among — t - hem — rise thorn — 
selves into the ranks of the elite, and in the end the proletary 
ian class advances its claim to leadership and, if it cannot be 
helped, to dictatorship. After the church authorities had to 
come to terms with the power vested in modern education and culi 
ture, princes and nobility also had to yield to the democratizing 
trend of the times as it was brought into the constitutional 
system by the intellectual and economic achievements of the mid-' 
die class and the proletariat . They either have to accommodate 
themselves , or else they will be removed by revolutionary 
force. The constitution of combat with its monarchic- feudal apex 
is changed into the democracy of the middle class and the prole- 
tariat which given its capitalistic and cooperative aims 

fits into the frame of the economic constitution . 

Through the centuries and millenia of human history down to 
the present the antagonisms of personal leaders , leadership 
strata, and masses have had a fundamental imprint on the struc 
ture of social life. Always the attainments of the times assign 
to the players their characteristic roles, which they fill in the 
measure of their strength, the latter in turn being based on 
their endowments and historical education . 


1 . The Mass Mind 

In its greatest intensifications social power has an elei 
ment °f the superhuman and not infrequently even something inhu~< 
man • It is therefore understandable that manv of the historiog- 
raphers, political scientists, philosophers of law, econ omi sts, 
and sociologists who had to deal with phenomena of power have 
sought its origin in some sort of objective elements outside the 
sphere of personal being. He who does this, however, commits a 
twofold error: he confines himself to the realm of external 

power, using external means ; and, in addition, he confuses the 
phenomena of power with the means of power. The possibility of 
using external means of power in ways which militate against 
human sentiment lies in the nature of the means of power, whereas 
decisions concerning the particular uses to which these means are 
put originate, in the final analysis in the character of the 
ruler. In the case of the internal powers there cannot be any 
doubt that they have their origin in the human mind. 

For philosophers of the Stendhal or Nietzsche variety, who 
perceive the masses as governed by the herd instinct only, it was 
reasonable to trace the superhuman quality of power back to a 
superman, and in the process they may have viewed it as a sign of 
special greatness if the latter as a monster overstepped the 
realm of the human. Such an interpretation, however, apparently 
won’t do for the great majority of cases, for supermen and mon^ 
sters of the kind represented by Caesar Borgia are exceptional 
men. By the way, Caesar Borgia certainly did not have the stat- 
ure which Stendhal would have us believe. He was a true son of 
his time, one of the many and perhaps the most unscrupulous among 
the Condottieri who given the Italian circumstances of that 
time, were faced with the temptation and had the resources to 
erect a princely throne for themselves. What he wrought he did 
with the help of the historical powers such as the contemporary 
Italian soil generated. He was by no means the sole perpetrator 
of his deeds and misdeeds ; the historical environment provided 
him with the aims, means, accomplices, and so to speak the 
challenge for committing them. Only the exceptionally great 
religious leaders, solitary peaks in history, activate forces 
truly their own, but even their achievements would amount to 
little without the masses because the latter must first identify 
with these achievements before they can become truly real. 

Even of those philosophers who recognized that the masses 
had their personal share in the experience of power, many could 
not bring themselves to tracing it all the way back to single 
persons, to individuals . Individuals seem too weak to bear the 
superhuman, superpersonal quality of power which at times is 
intensified to an anti-individual quality . This readily explains 
why one inclines to postulate the masses, the people as a whole, 
.as the collective subject of power. Doing this implies that one 
cannot help using the concept of a mass mind, a people ' s mind. 
There is great temptation to use such resounding words. Everv 
orator or writer with imagination and linguistic command can 
count on being effective if he knows the right place to use 
them. Oswald Spengler, who wants to bring out the overwhelming 
Quality of the ideas of culture, will avail himself of poetic 
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liberty and refer to the mind of the populace from which flow 
such ideas. Romain Rolland will refer to the mass mind when he 
wants to bring out the pressure exerted upon even the nobler 
spirits by the commonly held ideas. He who uses such language 
and remains aware of the figurative meaning of such phrases 
attains a strong and permissible effect. But what an aberration 
it is to turn poetic liberty into serious theory and — as it has 
happened not only unconsciously but in full consciousness to 
view the mass or popular mind, instead of as a harmony of indii 
vidual minds, as a special entity in itself which has its own 
life over and above the minds of individuals ! And what an even 
grosser aberration to construe as has also happened — a body 
to accompany this mind floating on some lofty heights! When coni 
fronted with such aberrations one must firmly emphasize that the 
habitat of the mind is in individuals and remains there even in 
conjunction with all collective relationships . In truth there is 
no popular mind and no popular will . One may go further and 
assert that, strictly speaking there is no public opinion as 
such, no general legal conception held jointly by the people, no 
ethical sentiment of the masses as such. All these phrases which 
suggest themselves automatically, and which are as misleading as 
they are typical, are only meant to say that the minds, wills, 
opinions, convictions, sentiments are pointing in the same direc 
tion, if not for all citizens at least for a decisive majority, 
or perhaps only for a minority which, however, has control over 
the minds of the others . 

How individuals of a multitude become synchronized has 
become plain in our investigation concerning the origin and the 
growth of power. It is success which leads individuals to keep 
in step with one another. It is thus also clear that the single 
individual, being pointed in the same direction as the many, 
feels being under the spell of a higher power, stronger than he 
is; he can't easily grasp that he himself takes part in its fori 
mation. Even if he should at first hold this view he will later 
reject it under the overwhelming pressure of the environment . 
Thus arises the feeling expressed by Mephistopheles in the crush 
of the T.'Walpurgisnacht " in these words: "You believe to shove, 

and you are shoved. " But by whom else is the individual being 
shoved than by the others who are pushing along with him, but 
every one of whom likewise feels being pushed from the outside? 
It is the mind of the many tuned to the same pitch which starts a 
multitude of human beings into motion. In every multitude, elei 
ments which are individually different and incompatible with the 
movement of the whole are being held down and ground off. To 
this extent the movement is supra-individual and even antii 
individual, but this does not make it impersonal. The force 
activating it can have no other origin than the persons who are 
joined together in a collective . Every true and strong social 

power must have been experienced in common in the minds of the 
participating individuals. The state does not function without 
the upright character of the citizens who lend weight to its 
decisions; nor the army without the bravery of the warriors and 
the active pressure generated by their number; nor the church 
without the devoutness of the believers; nor the law without the 
convictions of those with rights and those with duties. In order 
to be operative, ideas must be alive in the brains of the leading 
classes of the time, and the social movements or currents must go 
through their hearts. 


Whatever we mav observe in terms of supra-individual or even 
anti-individual effects of social power, scientific thinking must 
be traced back to its personal origin, or scientific thinking 
will have failed in its task. 


2. The Psychology of Power of the Masses 

Vis-a-vis the firmly established external power, the expert 
ience of power by the masses is a passive one only. Perhaps the 
strongest individuals will feel impulses to resist, or will actw 
ally resist when they are expressly challenged or the occasion 
appears particularly propitious . The majority of the weak, how- 
ever, sinks into dull resignation . In the long run the herd 
instinct breaks through, everyone submits to the status quo, and 
the masses as a whole give in to the same sentiment of subordinai 
tion . 

Internal power arouses in the masses the urge for ready 
emulation. In this connection the individual obeys not only his 
own instinct, but his behavior is also determined by the contact 
he has with the attitude of his environment and that of the 
masses in their entirety . The experience of power is intensified 
by the fact that the individual submitting to power thereby 
enhances the effective weight of internal power in society: he 

joins the ranks of the social rulers, albeit with a minimal share 
of power. 

The power experience of the masses is greatly augmented in 
substance in those frequent instances where external and internal 
power operate jointly. The soldier's experience of power repre- 
sents an especially illuminating example of this. 

The miracle occurs in every good military unit that the 
peaceful mama's boy who loathes combat and the spilling of blood 
is transformed into a trained warrior who faces the arms of the 
enemy with calm deliberation and rushes towards them with resoi 
lute courage. To effect this transformation, fear of the sanc- 
tions of military discipline is not enough; fear, the passive 
experience of power, merely generates dull obedience. The trans- 
formation is not brought about even when the recruit, gripped by 
"battle stage-fright, " under the irresistible spell of his envii 
ronment is swept along in the assault; such is only the herd 
experience of power, which can turn quite readily into panic. 
The transformation begins when the soldier understands the puri 
pose of discipline without which there cannot be any lasting suc- 
cess. As soon as the fighting forces have been even sufficiently 
trained, not only the superior but every single soldier demands 
of every other one that he do his duty without any reservation; 
by the same token, every single soldier is governed by the idea 
that all the others expect him to do likewise . A brave heart 
responds to this expectation with a mighty surge of the sense of 
honor, and even the fainthearted cannot evade the dictate of 
honor. Now the order of a superior who is trusted bv the rank 
and file will meet with readv mental acceptance, for no man could 
bear the thought of lagging behind the others when worse comes to 
worst. The transformation is complete when military honor is 
enhanced by soldierly pride enjoving the triumph of victory . In 
the success of victory the soldier experiences the exaltation of 
Matchless strength which reasserts itself through all the 
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terrors. Such a flush of strength he has never before come close 
to, and from such heights he looks down upon the Philistines with 
contempt . This experience of strength is at the same time an 
experience of power because it has an overwhelming emotional 
impact on the individual. Just as everyone who was a participant 
had a share in the mustered strength, he also has a share in 
power, having been elevated by it and brought under its spell. 
Military honor and soldierly pride converge to a soldier-like 
stance, which implies soldierly duty. The thousands or millions 
filled with this spirit through the medium of their will transi 
form the leader's order into their own action and thereby combine 
into a unit from which emanate very strong effects. 

In all cases in which individual will as experienced by the 
masses is woven into the social fabric of power, the mental proc 
ess occurs in the same sequence: first recognition of the necesi 

sity of going together, then the mutual demand for and expectai 
tion of going together _ all this based on instinctual drives — 
next the arousal of a sense of being honor-bound to meet this 
expectation, on the part of both the strong and the weak comi 
rades, then the perception of success and the pyide of the expei 

r ience of strength which is enjoyed as an experience of power and 

reinforces the drive, finally being sublimated into a sense of 
social duty. The more internalized the experience, the more 

binding the sense of duty. The honor and pride experienced by 
robbers ™ likewise manifestations of man's social nature do 
not go beyond the sentiments of the duty of comradeship; citii 
zenship honor and pride and public spirit appeal to the coni 

science; law and ethics are deeply rooted in conscience, though 
honor and pride are also present; the honor garb of integrity 
shall remain immaculate, and the upright man shall be permitted 
to feel the pride of having performed a difficult duty without 
being thought of as a Pharisee . Only the resolute scoundrel and 
villain is defiant enough to rebel as one against all . The 
masses of the people are softer, they yield to the pressure of 
the common will. They do not only yield to it passively but 
follow this will actively and enjoy the experience of power which 
the victory of right over wrong entails, and the formation of 
their inner stature follows the general rule. Although there is 
probably nobody who never violates the prohibition of his coni 
science in the face of temptation, the experience of internal 
power flowing from victory over temptation, which in the great 
majority of cases will repeat itself, will appeal to the coni 
science and strengthen it time and again. To be sure, the number 
of people who do not require any outside assistance in order to 
remain inwardly upright is none too great. The far-reaching 
decline of law and morality after the World War and revolution 
has shown with appalling clearness how little moral fortitude 
many individuals possessed who heretofore were honorable in every 
respect. The shaken authority of courts, police, and church; the 
rise in temptations caused by distress; and the bad example of 
success enjoyed by unscrupulous persons who rose to the top in 
defiance of law and morality have deflected many weaker souls 
from the path of devotion to duty or made them derelict in their 
pursuit. It is comforting to observe that while the world 
resounds with the noise of the lawbreakers the quiet ones around 
continue to heed their conscience without fail. They understand 
one another without having to say much, they unswervingly prei 
serve the image of society as it should be and continue to transi 
late it into deeds through the medium of their will. The warmth 


of their experience of internal power keeps alive the germs of a 
better future. 

The experience of power associated with faith is the most 
spiritual of all. In the souls armed with strong faith, honor 
and pride carry little weight; as the apostle says, their glory 
is the testimony of their conscience in innocence and humility of 
heart. They stand ready to maintain their faith against the 

might of the entire world, martyrdom is the most sublime form of 
power experience for them, and through it they gladly give testii 
mony for a transcendent power with which they feel inwardly at 
one. Their experience of power is yet more pure and rich by far 
than that of the soldier on the field of honor. 

To submit to a greater whole and thereby at the same time to 
sense its successes as one's own experience of power —— this for 
the masses is the content of the psychology of power as mani- 
fested in thousands of forms. 


3. The Teachings of the Psychology of Power of the Masses 

The problem of the psychology of power such as we have just 
encountered it is somewhat related to the tenets of psvchologv of 
the masses as developed by Tarde, Sighele, Le Bon, and others. 
As one pursues the actions of the masses and traces them to their 
psychic impulses, as done by the writers of this orientation, one 
cannot help encountering the phenomenon of power under whose 
spell the masses act . In the analyses of psvchologv of the 
masses, as done with perspicacity and acumen, one finds all soyts 
of things which cast light on the phenomenon of power. However, 
the teachings are not designed for a genuine analysis of this 
phenomenon, and in addition one needs to be clear about the fact 
that the concept of the masses in these teachings is not interi 
preted in the way we do, namely, as the opposite of the leader. 
Considered as masses in that view is any multitude, any rather 
large numbery °f people who in a given case are affected by the 
same mental impressions. The leaders included here, at least 

all the lower-ranked anonymous leaders who are not even further 
distinguished, but also nearly all the higher-ranked leaders, 
with the sole exception of the exceptionally great who clearly 
stand out against the masses. 

The theorv of the psychology of the masses first described 
the mass psychoses and thence in the main the power experience of 
the masses of our time, when they have just gained control but 
don't feel quite suys of their ground yet. Le Bon' s much-read 
book about the psychology of the masses gives a brilliant and 
vivid introduction into the ideas of this bodv of thought. The 
critical look of the skeptic mercilessly reveals the weaknesses 
of democracy . The value of the new teachings lies in this veyy 
inexorable urge for truth, for empirical earnestness . Hence its 
effectiveness and the applicability to it of the saying, 
'Blessed are those who do not utter empty words, for they will be 
understood. " The new theory signifies honest reflection on the 

democratic cliche, but at the same time it also connotes, in its 

Scientific thought about social action, the turn from words to 

Tacts. It will admit only experience, seeking it at the 

source. It recognizes as the source of social action an 

insight which did not exist before in all its clarity the 
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psyche of individuals who are ■ joined togetftez- in the masses and 
who as members of the multitude now behave quite differently than 
would each individual acting alone Even in the 
scenes of the life of the masses it recognizes no other actors 
than the individuals themselves , but under the impact of public 
excitement there come into play with these individuals motives 
for action which in private life are hardly or not at all, con- 
spicuous. The same individual who in private life endeavors to 
bridle his urges mav give in to them without restraint when as a 
member of the masses he has gained an awareness of public 
power. The most level-headed persons, once as a constituent part 
of the masses they have become exposed to especially strong 
appeals, may reveal propensities of which they had not ever 
before been conscious, pathological and perhaps even perverse 
ones which, under the impact of mass suggestion, spread conta-> 
giously and are discharged in criminal and other mass psycho- 
ses. In further pursuit of its ideas, the theory of mass psy- 
chology claims that as members of the masses individuals are more 
excitable that the instinctive urges become prominent while 
intellectual demands recede. Even the refined man, distancing 
himself in his personal circle from everything crude or shallow, 
is said to go along with the masses when he is caught up with a 
motley crowd in the public, equally gullible as the rest and 
equally inclined to vacillate from one extreme to the other. 

These tenets Le Bon and his followers have empirically cor- 
roborated by a whole series of choice and well— presented exam- 
ples but nevertheless we must not be content with them. Apart 
from' the fact that the theory of mass psychology leaves private 
life entirely aside a point to which we will return ™ even 
within the realm of public life it clings almost exclusively to 
the exceptionally striking phenomena of mass existence, though 
these are in a minority and make no difference in the regular 
course of things. The masses which it observes are the patho- 
logically excited or otherwise agitated or disturbed elements, 
while it pays no attention at all to the calm masses being firmly 
embedded in the hands of their leaders. It deals particularly 
with the weak and unsteadily led masses as we so often confront 
them in a revolutionary period and especially on the occasion of 
decisive turns of fate. Le Son's mass psychology is at bottom 
the psychology of modern democratic crowds, flushed with a sense 
of power but not quite having learned yet how to use it. These 
people indeed are guided more by instinct than by reason and 
understanding, more by suggestion than by resolute will. One 
goes hardly astray in declaring that the modern theory describes 
power as a herd experience, that it describes the mass sentiment 
which in an excited crowd spreads with uncanny infectiousness , 
overreaches itself, and then again begins to have doubts about 
itself. The period of revolutions , broad though it is, neverthei 
less is only a rupture in the very long run of historical develi 
opment, preceded by extended periods of a relatively quiet and in 
any case more steady development and perhaps to be followed again 
by such. In these other periods of development the power exper- 
ience of the masses, now grown sure of their successes, rises 
above the mere herd experience, because during these centuries 
and millenia the masses are dominated by stern and harsh, perhaps 
brutal, but all the same successful and thus firm leaders. The 
new teachings don’t tell us anything about the psychology of 
these times, and therefore the theory may be said to have made 
only a promising Start by describing the spectacular phenomena Of 
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the revolutionary present. It has staked out its field of obser-’ 
vation too narrowly. We have to extend it so as to cover the 
whole sweep of histoj^^^^^^^^expand modern mass psychology 
into a full-fledged psychology of power which would describe 
above all, the healthy power experience of masses not debilitated 
by psychoses, unsteadiness, and fluctuations . 

The firmly led and becalmed masses are not flexible but 
conservative. Le Bon occasionally admits that in their character 
the masses are really conservative. if he, like other teachers 
Of mass psychology , views the flexibility and continuous vacili 
lation of the masses as their decisive characteristic, the reason 
rests partly in the fact that the subjects for observations were 
main the Gallic people of whom Caesar already observed 
that they are novarum rerum cupidi." Above all, the explanation 
must be sought in the fact that the masses were observed during 
the period of revolutions when, without firm leadership, thev 
yielded, without resistance to the moods of changing circum— 
stances. In ordinary times the masses perform their difficult 
life tasks with unflagging industry year after year, and they 
remain so firmly fixed on their range of vision that they become 
sober narrow-minded, and intolerant. Conservative in all mat i 
hers, they are especially so in their attachment to traditional 
types of leadership . Persevering and loyal this is their 

truest nature. uneir 

What the theory of mass psychology says about the licen-’ 
tiousness of the individual in the masses is true, moreover, only 
for the masses lacking in firm leadership. The calm masses are 
under the influence of traditional powers which bind all of their 
members. These powers fail as soon as the masses have begun to 
waver and the personal urges, previously reined in by them, can 
now break free. But can they break free completely? No, this 
they cannot do, for as long as the masses act as such, they are a 
unit imposing the law on its members, and when aqitated, thev 
impose the sternest law possible. Le Bon makes very fitting 
remarks about how during the great revolution the masses, when 
committing the most grievous acts of licentiousness, were guided 
by a sense of having to perform a public duty. He relates that 
in the case of the September murders the mob felt called upon to 
act as judge, and in awareness of this feeling diligent care was 
taken lest somebody misappropriate the belongings of the executed 
victims. Licentiousness off one's own bat is not permitted by an 
individual member of the masses, but all the worse is an outbreak 

usurDS Ce f h 10U % eSS % ma 5 SeS as a whole - The rabble which 

usurps the office of the judge because no judge is present who 

couid act as such assumes of his duties only that most terrible 

for the rest indulges the wanton lusts of 
9 ? experience of power. Leadership, necessary to 

■ *. uni t y 'u £alls t0 the wildest day-dreamers, and the human 
nerd instinct becomes subservient to the basest animal instinct 
j.- T; . (a u ^ an na£l j, re \ even in t -^ e case of persons who otherwise might 
nave been judged good-natured. "Chasms deeper than hell yawn in 
tne mind of man, as the poem goes. J 


the ?£ ere 1S * a neSd t0 add several clarifying comments to what 
of n mas f psychology affirms about the attribute of 
credulity. Credulous, in the sense that they are amused by 


everything offered to 
amused while not 


them, the masses are 
otherwise pursuing 


only when they want to 
a distinct interest . 
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Where they do the latter , the masses believe only what they want 
because it suits such interests as they may have. To 
£ «. ready to believe M. ~st Jgf°£ 

able thinas if in them they can find a motive for the attitude 

suggested by their interests. What the interest^^his^either 
because it hinders the pursuit of their interests , thrs either 

leases the masses completely cold or is vehemently rejected in 
case it should be urged on them. In this respect the calmest and 
Conservative msses do not differ from tb ejoe t stable 
ones. This sort of gullibility is a desired mea ™ of *f° 
suggestion by which one goes mad about his moods. J \ S ^ S j^ 0eS 
eac h individual , the masses also need to believe in themselves 
they need the legend of their own excellence and aa 
need the legend of the enemy's depravity and hatefulness Other 
wise they would be incapable of that heroic exertion of all their 
strength demanded by the struggle for power. In the struggle 
existence no people incapable of such exertion would be able to 
hold its own. There is no folk-history which would not nave 
something to tell about the ultimate devotion of the citizens 
which they brought to bear on the great crises of the State ine 
strongest peoples, the ones striving most passionately to stay on 
too aim most vehemently at nourishing with avid faith those 

needed to th.tr pesaicae arouaed * ■ as 

necessary , the experienced judges of the life of .^e^asses 
as able leaders are bound to have in their midst immediately go 
about supplying to the populace what the latter hungers to 
believe, and they know very well that they won't have to be 
Choosy in the fare to be delivered. The coarser it ° ® 

effective it will be. The English populace , being the one among 
the peoples of Europe which is given most say in the shaping of 
governmental decisions, is most strongly exposed to t e P bo P a ~ 
ganda of its leaders. Only after what is su Pfsed to happen has 
actually happened the God Aeolus recalls the storms and the 
waves ebb away again. Now the time has come for the . sensible men 
to make themselves heard again, ones who did not get shearing 
during the general tumult, who may have begun to become doubtful 
about th em selves or who had been unceremoniously shoved aside. 
Exposed to their rebuke and their exhortations, an upright people 
begins to see the error of its ways, and even starts Jo “a*® 
better what can still be improved, provided though, that mm 
remaining conservative even here a not too much of the fruits 
victory has to be surrendered. And when the turn has come for 
the, next fight the popular mind with equal credulity again Prac- 
tices the same passionate abandon and does not hesitate, should 
it be called upon to turn against yesterday s friend, to invert 
his just recently vaunted assets to as many ominous vices. 
That's part and parcel of the tenacity of the strong people who 
wants to assert itself in the world. 

The assertion, too, that in the life of the masses the 
instinctive elements stand out calls for clarifying qualifies i- 
tion Only those elements of instinct come to the fore which Y 
become part of a strong joint force, and they are raised to the 
level of consciousness. On the other hand, instincts , wh ig are 
in the nature of human carnal desires remain confined P 
life where to be sure, inasmuch as they are of general import 
tance in personal life, they will exert far-reaching effects 
Hunger and love always retain their widespread effects inthe 
social mechanism, but as factors of social power they are OVeri 
shadowed by other driving forces which forge the big masses into 
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un j os • 


Likewise the assertion that intellectual elements are 


submerged in the masses is not confirmed in the LaYtTylife^f 


society ; in fact, the masses are lifted up by the leader whose 
ideas they join m thinking through. It is precisely the success 
of joining forces in society which gives a special impetustothe 
intellectual elements in human life. Education is a social 


in steady and calm work, now in a 


rushing current . The latter happens J w hen new ideas 'after long 


gestation, suddenly capture the minds where through the exper- 
ience of power they become dominant and their new 61an is happily 

nf 2 = 'ar NoW tbe ldaa squires an instinctive element, some * 
thing of a force , beyond the individual, generated by the social 
vigor with which tha u u . . . i. social 


fiTtha 11 ? : h u iCh mindS push each other ahead. More so than 
f ° r _ the truth-seeking individual thinker, the new idea for soci - 


% y i u i n ion tS fuTl C± nf d St ? tB ? f mind ^ animated by a desire; it is a 
tations captivating splendor, full of excessive expec- 


tations. 


4. The Individualism of Private Life 

*unnn*itinn e ?h y i- 0 ? h maS u P s Y cholo< 3 v is also mistaken in its pre - 
i ^ h P henomenon of the masses cannot be found in 

wu ate . llfe ' that here the individual stands "for himself " 
There is no such thing as an "individual for himself; " it would 

of his^ol e vefrLison he PrlVaCy ^ hiS home and the seclusion 
power, s — Of InnLmnn* is ex P osed to the influence of social 
walls t7me!sure uTto as / e “lied them; even here one 

T*Ln anas’ll 1 the l ud 9 ment of others whose eyes, as one 
also Unts ZZ' a P erson everywhere. Likewise here one 

also wants to learn from the successes of the others eaoerlv 

from 6 h e ZZ n When u ° ne g ° eS about his business at some distance 

tasses aCh that he Zne Th % essentdal characteristic of the life of the 
oliZZte th fc 7 acts in harmony with each other, is found in 

flZnol ClrC / eS as much as in P ublic Ufa, there is only a dif- 

ioaTnst the 9 Z Be ' P™ te life ° ne is n0t 30 tightly pressed 

ence In „ ubi ff i ^ that ° ne Can m0ve with some more independ- 

?• , In P ubllc life one is physically so close to each other 

shoved.^ 0 ^ Mephlst0 5 words, one must shove and is being 


ha* tn iS ha3t0d ° with the fact that in private Uf e evervbodv 
has to provide for himself, has to perform his special task 
whereas in public life one has to arrange the joiZt Affairs to 
mZtTZ j0i Z H Sk r- AS we know ' however, the' special achieve- 

likewise the™ h- llfe a £ e n r t i solated ' but in their own way are 
likewise the achievements of society. Not only is the individual 


FawbZL 3 ^ 1 ,^ 3 held within the confines of the powers of 
to move h±m ° nly a ^tain space within which 

free Thele 1 ^ re ^t^n fc his space, too, he is not entirely 

the *nnla? re d*Z P rob * bl Y f ew households which completely flout 
it and 1 ™ ode }' most of them accommodate themselves closely to 
p and .l anxlousl y avoid evoking the criticism of the others 

SSBSiLSH? itS6lf 1 - the degree er of 

sonal ■ / Which the general norms are adapted to the per- 

. 0f the legal freedom of action there 
r the ma l or rty of people practically only a certain 
fulfill th Ch ° 1Ce Wlth respect to the modalities by which they 
IU1I111 the common norms. Rather than strictly separating one 
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individual from the rest , egotism m the case of the 9™** J 

Tty of people moves them to provide for themselves in such a way 
as do most of the others , as "one" provides for himself . ,,^ or th % 
great multitude of people in their private affairs the , paychol 
ogy of one" [as in: one does , or one does not, Tr -lPP ' 

I may repeat an expression already used on another occasion 
average person strives to behave in everything, if possible, as 

Za hJhZZ The ego feeling, by which a person recognizes him- 
one behaves . me e y° y' in the 

self in his innermost as being distinct f^^Zreat Zai'orit v — 
case Of all the weaker persons — which is th * oowers thus 

is being influenced by unnoted but compelling sociaipo^ersthus 
being given a direction which is no longer purely personal. 
Consciousness has untold points through which social influences 
canoeZetrate it and which guide it, to its very depths, into the 
SSSiSSy SlI-wo rn tracks. The ego feeling of the socially e^ 
cated individual is not satisfied unless it finds itself at o e 
w fth society in all principal respects. In instances of full 
social education, egotism emanates from the individual and ends 
Zn society. Turned into social egotism it will demand for 
itself just only as much as one may, and should, ask for himself 
according to social tradition. 

This proposition holds not only where one clearly feels 
bound by social considerations hut especially where one believes 
to have to rely entirely on himself. Where the mass man, ^ the 
average person feels entirely in his element, he is least an 

"individual for himself" and all the more the ^ditidualism of 
environment and his time which have formed him. Individualism or 
the average persons m this is really a misnomer, for P ca . £ 

nothing individual, nothing really personal, has remained with 
these people. Home and school have ground down what was original 
and special and have, without their being truly aware of it, 
through superior pressure -- met at most by the resistance 
headstrong child — compelled complete submission. Having become 
legTllZindependent, they continue rendering the sacrifice of 
in&ndently reached delision-making. Anxiously, ir . every sit, 
nation they act as one generally acts under like circumstances. 
Thev always need the prop of the general example to enable them 
to make up their minds about what may be the most advantageous 
most economical, most efficient, and most clever course of 
Tr-tinn The masses of average persons are synchronized members 
or Ziiety who may without ‘hesitation be given their own 
private-sector law, without running the risk of society g 

torn into atoms, as claimed by the enemies of individualism. The 
modest experience of power which they enjoy under their circuirn 
stances suffices to keep them within the traditional order. The 
classical doctrine of individualism would never have been chal 
lengedif it had confined itself to postulating freedom of motion 
for the masses of ordinary human beings who were never capable of 
abusing it socially. To be sure, it would never have been con 
trived if it hadn't had to ask for something more. 

In private economic Ufa, individualism in the true sense 
only asserted itself in the loading entrepreneurs. The precipi^ 
tate development of production techniques and the market mecha 
nism for clear-sighted and strong-willed men opened uppossibil- 
ities of gain of which they have availed themselves with deter mi 
nation and often recklessly. They have not only acted as free 
individuals but in an individualistic manner, aimed at their own 
well-being and the enjoyment of their own will. Even the latter 
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is true in the fullest sense only for the strongest of these 
entrepreneurs, r.e. for those who are leading the multitude of 

TnlT P thev Ur m S av Zt ° th f rS ' however self-reliant an appear* 

ance they may glve themselves externally, still derive their 
strength for the most part from contemporary currents which have 
aroused, a great many others of their kind with whom they walk 
their joint course. As Marx has noted correctly, the entrepre- 
neur is the creature of his time: he must aspire as his own 

ZT ni °wL otberwlse they will disregard him and push him 

back. Who as entrepreneur dares to tread new paths must have 

IfZhfs ■ 6nergy ahOVB the avera * e and ™°t fight it out 

with his companions . r 

Entrepreneurs !i ke to interpret their business motivation 

lh 1Ch *Z n °tbmg i ’“ t the psychology of power _ by saying that 
they are active not so much for their own sake but that of the 

society ZTolblic *£**/*? t0 depict themselves as organs of 
IJZtZnZ Z ii benefactors. They vaunt themselves of the 

Zd llotidl h n C Jl h Z T ltlpiy social energies, create new output, 
accuseTof hvZrrfsv f man VPJP^- Although they need not be 
thZl mfZ Z 2t is hardl y wrong to assume that most of 

these men without the incentive provided by the experience of 

P %ZZ P 7,Z Z Uld , hardly have beCOme 30 susceptible to social 

affairs, although it must be conceded that the urge to exercise 
their strength on the vast expanse of society exerted on them 1 

f* *" y thB 1U ” ° C th ° 

ZZZf P wh , lch turns them indifferent to the imposi- 

tion of coercion on their collaborators and competitors and the 
associated large sacrifice demanded of them. com P ez±zors and the 


5. The Psychology of Power of the Leaders 

ctxnSZl S ec °? omic leaders, all leaders in public life must 
stand out above the average and thus have some special individual 

KdtZlikZZs^Jll 13 r OSS n0t alwa r mean that ^ey must be indi- 
vidualists as well. By no means do the leaders always aspire to 

exploiting their power for their own personal gain. By no means 

lTiZtZZ\ h nUmber °f th ° Se whose benefits other groups 

in society, their party, their class, or the state, and the areat 

Swt/® n ^°Z mi t adva ^tage h * iTtlJlIy ^erZontl 

ZnLZ l b f h 7 ard t0 tel1 whether it pushes the strong man ahead 
ill the ZJ ^ alif±ed for social accomplishments than 

letting fnlehZTZ Z im ; £ r because he can’t bear the thought of 
rase 9 1 somebody else take a more preeminent position. j n anv 
Case, the urge to give free rein to his strength can be hardll 
suppressed by the strong leader. Nevertheless? only few leaders 
ZllJd Z pright that ' foll °wing Nietzsche’s word, they may be 
U the fr Zme SP Z ltS; Z St leaders who want to exercise power are 
Power rmu, under the spell of historical currents of 

iZZin* ? Zu the most exquisite leadership types devote their 
energies to the powerless beginnings of new historical movements, 
. say t0 the troubled and downtrodden. The typical leader 

COnsolidaielZi Zlv manifeStati l n of p ° wer ' whether historically 
consolidated or only emerging, because power alone can give him 
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the heady experience of leadership , as craved by his soul. 

?s a typical feature of the psychology of power inhabiting the 

majority of leaders. 

His leadership function — to walk ahead and induce the 
masses to follow him - the typical leader 

the wavs and means conducive to attainment of the goals suggested 
bv the drives and aspirations of the people. The typical leader 
is a servant in the pursuit of the historic objectives of the 

masses. 

Able to rise above the horizon of the masses with relatively 
greatest independence will be the strong and omma ing ea er 
who is sure of his power and will not let resistance intimidate 
him A Bismarck , as counselor of a king in an unimpeachable 
position could force the recalcitrant citizenry to do their 
military' duty when he saw a need for blood and iron as P ow cr 
resources needed to forge the national State. After vl ? t :° ry 
had enough personal stature to dare contradicting the king and 
the army commanders themselves when they wanted to after 
enemy peace terms which he deemed detrimental Finally, after 
having recognized that the German people was saturated he could 
apply all his masterly skills to maintaining its peaceful allei 
glance to the empire , notwithstanding conflicting sentiments of 
war To be sure, in a dynastic realm the outcome may also be 
different, for even though the strong dynasties are historically 
selected, this is not true for every single one of their repre 
sentatives and not for all their adlvisers The d^a^tia^ystem 
has the advantage that all its leaders must be screened through a 
certain process of selection, although this process is nowhere of 
such a nature, nor could it ever be so arranged, as to guarantee 
that at all times only the cream of the crop from among the peo- 
ple will be elevated 7 to leadership. The democratic • leaders, in 
order to rise to the top and stay there, have for the most part 
to yield to the moods of the masses. They have to go with the 
currents of the time and therefore move to where these are 
strongest avoiding the more quiet waters. 

The very great leaders excepted, it may be said of leaders 
in general that they aid and abet the aspirations of the masses 
instead of mitigating them. The great religious leaders always 
draw from the whole of human nature. They awaken new forces, but 
at the same time also attempt to restore mental equilibrium. 
Other leaders, however, the leaders of ways and means, may be 
divided into two groups which, though they may differ m ay 
other respects, have the common effect of disturbing Jhe^equilib- 
rium. One group is endowed with a kind of general P 

talent . They are flexible enough to turn in every direction as 
need or interest demand; above all, they are 9 lfted speech and 
writing; they are the loudest callers in battle; they have the 
apt word for everything; they coin the daily slogans suitable for 
rapid circulation and, in passing from mouth to mouth for pre- 
tending agreement of views. The masses applaud them today, 
tomorrow they may be ridiculed. In any case, they are needed, 
being the indispensable players on the stage of public affairs. 
The other group, by far more effective and valuable, consists or 
men who are especially gifted in some particular way and who in 
the many domains of life inititate progress While they are the 
foremen for the masses, so to speak, each of them necessarily 
must also be viewed as limited in his own particular way. m 
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their specialty they are far superior to the common man, but the 
latter, being of more balanced disposition, is in overall terms 
more than a match for them. They suffer from hypertrophy of 
certain organs, and notwithstanding all their education, they 
often only manage to become a virtuoso of their instrument . Both 
groups manage to maintain their authority and power by means of 
the success achieved by the masses under their leadership. But 
it J-s not always the right kind of success, it is not always 
success in the objective — which is easily lost sight of — but 

°3l*J e ^,L/l CCeSS ±n u\ he i mea , nS - A milita r y leader who is 
nothing beyond being an able leader _ and most of them are only 

just that kn o W s how to win victory on the battlefield, but he 
does not know how to exploit it for peace, and the populace is 
deprived of the most valuable fruits of victory unless a kind 
fate bestows upon it by way of compensation the able statesman- 
like leader. 

The narrowness of the leader becomes all the more dangerous 
j° r - ,^ hi ™ as ? es as . with it goes an intensified sense of honor. 
Leadership honor is ambition, craving for honor. The leader 
needs this enhanced feeling because his function calls for 
increased effort and enjoins on him increased sacrifices and 

TZttlV i 0l { ° f officers on the battlefield is always 

greater than that of the rank and file, the leader needs as a 
^Pensation the prospect of gaining a larger measure of honor. 

° ■ c °n splc »? us J y strides ahead will be given honor before all 

clearlv tL "mice*/ dec ° rated ” lth the victor’s laurel although 
oieariy the masses contribute to the victory. what a temptation 

incr f ase the sacrifices of the masses in order to inten- 
sify the leadership experience of honor ! The greater temptation 
consists in elevating the power of the leader to the power of the 
ruler. The lust for power is yet a much greater threat for the 
mere leadership ambition. In its greatest over- 
domg that lust craves power for its own sake. Every victory is 
, ^ rive birth to a new victory, while the prospects for peace 
the very objective of victory, become ever more remote. P Domi- 

rlnder 9 to^thnfe^ ln * he sacrifices which the masses must 
ede to those striving for the summit of power. The power 

j* heightened when , following victory, 
of H t th u battlefield and sees it covered by the bodies 

master 7/** 7 fc he mounded. Napoleon was not only a stupendous 
historv°s most arG ' buthls highl Y gif hod imperial nature, one of 

the most Zn%77 re 77 e ' Pf rmltted , to grasp and to master 
was co fc manifoldand (demanding tasks. Yet his lust for power 

ter lr C f\7 m l n9 tbatall 7 be which he was able to mus- 

which he thouaht S he° rdlI i77 th f ° ne goa1, world domination, 
choloav thought he would be able to win by the sword. The psy- 

him 7L °f JTr ° f the Jac obinian terrorist rulers, who before 
transparent e » 7 naSS 7 SS stirred up by the revolution, is less 
ofJZiu X han Na P° leons - With them lust for power and sense 
They Jere°the rais , ed to a P e f k ' were indistinguishably coupled, 
demand L ardent servants of a fanatic* belief for whose 
surppssor? 36 / ■ wer % willing to sacrifice themselves; only their 
successors feigned a sense of duty which they did not possess any 

e*cepted in contrast fc ° Wapoleon they were - the one Danton 
channel narrow-minded individuals without the capacity to 

unconscious n T!f e and ne^y unleashed popular energies still 
of their potential. But the very fact that thev 

Sffi&SS' \S, sm K 1VSS t0 “ e ld “ e°P°£ s overei^ly 

enabled them to exercise leadership as to the ways and means 
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until the historic resistance against this idea was broken. lne y 
were even more afflicted by the fever of the general revolution- 
ary psychosis than the masses themselves and while they enjoyed 
i-hL thrills of an unbridled experience of power more avidly yet 

all the others did they had to expect from one day to the 
novf to be delivered of the frightening power which they 
lielded Kronos devouring his own children - this was the way 
characterize the French revolution , and a more apt comparison 

hardly have been chosen. The drive for power did not let 
up until it ended in self-destruction. 

Sharing the experience of power of the great leaders are 
aiwavs the privileged persons of their immediate environment. 
S3 tha* are ie/laded the srronpe of the »or. notable trght.ra 
and helpers needed for their success, also the subordinate lead 
ers dispersed across the masses as well as the camp-followers a 
mixed group starting with the great dignitaries of the state and 
church and the potentates of capital through nobility and clergy 
officers and functionaries, all the way to the lowliest men 
confidence, Pretorians and Janizaries, little business people and 
lackevs not to forget the best and the worst representatives 
the female sex. They all assist the leader in maintaining his 
power which is their power. One must understand this in order 
P to appreciate the fact that the one prince or else a very small 
number of privileged persons give the law to the millions In 
addition, however, one must not overlook — something which the 
democratic sentiment of today is no longer able to grasp — that 
the successful dynastic leader could in a very genuine sense 
become popular. To the democratic sentiment of today the dynast 
tic sentiment of bygone days appears downright as the expression 
of base submissiveness . While there was never a ac , 

one merely has to glance over to Asia or Africa in order to col 
lect evidence for it, one must also be able to put oneselfinto 
the shoes of the citizen loyally devoted to his prince depicting 
the latter as the leader in joint victories and triumphs, obliged 
to him by the ennobling virile sentiment of loyalty. Even when a 
weak and degenerate son followed his able father on the throne 
upright citizens could continue in their devotion, which now 
served an institution called for by the time, sanctioned ^tra- 
dition. and for the time being not replaceable by any other 
order. The populace first had to go through a power experience 
of its own before it was ready to escape the historic dynastic 
leadership. Or else it had to encounter the bitter experience 
that all the sacrifices of devotion rendered to the princely will 
had been in vain and came to an end in the experience of disaster 
and impotence. 

The lordly will responds to the masses looking upon the 
ruler with fear or awe, depending upon personality and historical 
situation , with cruelty, harshness, insolence, condescension ana 
benevolence, or with a sense of duty steeped in princely nobil - 
ity. The joint experience of power bestows upon the companions 
sense of unity so that they will assist each other in the defense 
or improvement of their shared position. On the side of 
lords, that experience leads them to stick to the same line in. 
rejection or in leniency, and on the other side of the masses 
instills the same sense of faithful service or of obstinate 
refusal. As this is true for the relationship between the gov 
erning and the governed, it also applies with appropriate a jus 
ments to all circumstances where leader and masses go together 
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and in the process become aware of their mutual dependence as 
we U as of the discrepancy of their interests. 


6 . The Sacrificium Voluntatis in the Power Experience 

The picture of Kronos devouring his own children illustrates 
in the stark case of the Jacobinian terrorist rulers the supra- 
mdividual and anti-individual aspects of the drive for power 
Something supra-individual and perhaps ant i-individual , however, 
is found in every instance of belonging to an association of 
power and is, therefore, though sometimes only in very small 
degree, an essential element of the psychology of_nnuer Just as 
a person who crowds together with others in ® to remove 

ZZZdJZZ pr F es * ure * physical obstruction must renounce the 
unimpeded use of his limbs, so in a social group, whether one 
belongs to the masses or stands out as a leader, he must partly 
sacrifice his own personality _ perhaps even a sacrifice in 
terms o great exertion and dangers, at the very least a sacrii 
flee of independence of his will, m favorable circumstances one 
is compensated for this sacrificium voluntatis by becoming part 
and parcel of a strong collective force which wins greater sue 

ZZnn' and Sin f e a P ros P erin< 3 society the favorable case is 
common, in most of such instances the sacrifice will not have 
been rendered in vain. 


In private life the sacrificium voluntatis is reflected in 
the inconvenience and the burden of social obligations such as 

cits* rf°- re i ati ves, neighbors, co-workers , and the social 
being felt in especially grievous manner in the 
ZfZttd Z necessarily associated with one ’s rank which must be 
Zth y d + by 7 thS memb,ers of moderate means as well. One feels 
. particular acuteness the renunciation of pet propensities 
which must be sacrificed to the need for making a liAng. 


In the sphere of full public life, when the masses are being 

iouslZTs iZ 7 ratile tly ne f essit -^ of < 3 oin g together harmom 
self Lhfnrf Thaf Zh ls .*} ot enough for each to arrange him - 

form nefw h °_ her w i th Wlde s P aces between them, but one must 
Ztinn 1 2 Success categorically demands collective 

itself' to n th* her BVen 7 7 th ® m ° St independent m i n d subjects 
aolrt frnm th collective will . Individuals do not want to stay 
rank s P°ntaneously arrange themselves in 

and .j-.' a11 ,°f them rendering consciously the strongly 

the individual s° f JZZh ° m Wil \ Honor ' pride, duty overwhelm 
general Vlduals ' , they J oyously sacrifice themselves for the 
fnc experience of power, which each of them shares in sens-’ 

out’ £Es Sl t y though Painlessly, for it is not possible Eg, 

° to wrench from the instinct of self-preservation a 

Maximum of renunciation. The individual in the masses does not 


rpacp ^ - 7 ■ ■ . j. ' , xnuxvxuuux J.H unc mcLsoeo aoes not 

the feeling qua individual when he bows to the strong power of 

the 9 sensZ of U his C ' he 0i \ 2y f t0p f feelin 9 individualistically in 
active aoenf Z £ ersoil ff advantage. Every person becomes the 
Purposeful if collectl / e wil1 which he translates into 

Witft hts aCtl ° nS by means ° f hls will, for whose sake he parts 
does not P h oss l s l lons ' incurs great effort and extreme danger, and 
Preservation ZnZ "* if this has to be mm to renounce his seif- 
iSSSSaflon and sacrifice his own life. The instinct of self- 

tflf S ^nd7V7 ? d,,/f nSCi 7°7 US y . SubmitS the social drive for power, 

individual will acting in the guise of supra-individual 
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demands. In doing its utmost, more than any external compulsion 
could wrest from it this will becomes anti-individualistic to 
the point of sel f -destruction . 

The sense of honor rooted in leadership imposes on the leadi 
ers in still greater degree the sacrificium voluntatis . They, 
above all, are duty-bound to shoulder devoted work, and in the 
face of danger they must be the first to give themselves to the 
common cause. 


7. The Personal Instinct of Self-Preservation and the Drive to 
Maintain Power 

This insight gives us the key for understanding not only the 
behavior of the individual in the public arena but also of the 
whole community itself. By virtue of the fact that each individi 
ual is committed in his will to act in harmony with the others 
the whole collective body is tied together, but this very solii 
darity gives it added impetus and staying power. This insight is 
very ancient, older than all scientific sociology. For a long 
time it has been incorporated in the allegory of the rods which, 
supple when taken by themselves, become inflexible and firm when 
tied together in a sheaf. But it is grasped in its full meaning 
only when one considers that the bond, once it exists, cannot be 
undone so easily. A social group, once it has been formed into a 
unit by the sacrificium voluntatis of its members, cannot easily 
be jolted by the sacrifices which it demands of them. Once suci 
cess has induced leader and masses to go together, failure will 
not automatically induce separation in spite of the losses caused 
by it . 

The pertinacity of a people can last to the very end. Prei 
cisely the strongest peoples have often and for a long time — 
some of them forever worn themselves out over the sacrifices 
which they took upon themselves in order to complete their his-' 
toric course. The strong people is still more inflexible than 
the strong man: the latter, after all, finds resolving to turn 

back at least somewhat easier once he has recognized that the 
sacrifices demanded by the battle will bleed him to death. While 
the individual is bound only by this personal passion, the thow 
sands or millions making up a people are also bound by the mutual 
pressure exerted by one upon another, they are bound by the gene 
eral sacrificium voluntatis. Their attitudes are adapted to the 
historic condition in which they rose to power, and they do not 
possess the inner equilibrium which would enable them to get used 
to a new attitude easily. The technique of the masses works 
slowly and at times fails entirely . To the very end one cannot 
get oneself to stop relying on the power which hitherto has 
always brought success, which was strengthened by success, and 
from which one can no longer extricate himself even when failure 
plainly flies into the face of it. 

We have thus penetrated to the innermost mystery of the 
psychology of power. Personal strength, by aligning itself with 
the strength of a multitude of like-minded individuals, is being 
enhanced way beyond its inherent potential. Alongside it, there 
is a strengthening of the feeling of power, though at the Same 
time strength in no small degree is being deprived of its pery. 
sonal roots. In personal life the instinct of self-preservation 
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tiTZ I0rt P lo 3 which ^he aii 

unerring quality of instinct To , f e P re y • In society this 

instinct of self-preservation, along S with the™ aS f a per * on ' s 
own Will, is totally subordinated to the ,, sacrifice of his 
power. As the many unite their wills end colle ^ tlve drive for 
pendence, they experience a ad sacrifice their indee 

will. This imparts to power ^not onl v * control over their 

— ■*' •“ & Vt — 

We will have to pursue this thought in detail later on. 
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V. Ths Division of the Powers in State and Society 

1 . The Competition of the Powers 

in every nation there are always numerous one night 

sav innumerable associations alongside each other, 

almost say innumerable for -joint action, and 

everywhere uniting leaders and the masses J power 

in each of these associations Success weaves one ouuu r 
in eacn or internal coherence Most conspicuous are the 

which gives them ™ternal conerence_ totality of the citi - 

large aggregates of power comprising cue aeenriat- inn* of 

. j. state association . the other local associations 
zens . the suaue ■ <■ -the* national association , 

collectives, the church association the national 

5TEB P l7£'jr?.rie* m-jr 

inLllKftua/'air'the “ray to the purely material and sociable 

associations of ffraf srover^d 

Sd“ C £l£’tSL& iL uymou, r peers, lack a fxm 

"anonymous associations ," as we may wel1 h Ca l} throuah SUCCeSS is 
ciation has its special constitution l£SULgly 

adapted to the actions which are called forana^cn y £ 

divides the competences between -leader ^d^ses w±t £ the 

emerae leadership associations, where supremacy ires w±uu 
leaders and mass associations, where it is found with the 
masses.' Included among the leadership 

, . . j_i__ nl rl&r modols of violonce , the aULil 01 .lLa 2 .lan 

manorial ones; among the mass associations are the cooperative- 
democratic and the anonymous ones. Both kinds are rarely found 
T^pure fo^;Usu a iiy 0 ne encounters the most variegated transi- 
tional and mixed forms. 

Everybody always belongs simultaneously to a la rgese r± es of 
aeesyni af i nne and thus to a large Series Of SOCial pOWerS. ±0 
llllf%oTonT y the most important relationships every individ^ 
ual who has become independent has in his capacity of v±11 

the nation, member of a province, or citizen connected 

to meet many responsibilities, among which the duties connected 

with compulsory military service alone already oblige him 

strictly. Other responsibilities he must meet as national 
zen, as member of his church, class, social group and particular 
occupation. Since the social powers bind him in his personal 
Ufa as well he must obey, both as a producer and a ' 

the laws of the market; as a member of the male or femalesexthe 
code of male or female honor; and, abstracting from ^Theed 
else, as a human being vis-a-vis other human bsln 9 s he must heed 
the general ethical powers. Within the realm of the social P 
ers polytheism obtains ; many big and small gods ' rule side y 
side and every one of us must bend his knees in front of numer 

ous altars. 

Just as the priests and believers of a church association 
do m every other kind of association leader and masses endeavor 
to enhance its power as much as possible. Also acting upon the 
leaders, in addition to their zeal for the job, is '.their - phonal 
ambition, for they see their own power growing with that of the 
association. Even the masses always contain a sizable number f 
persons who do not want to vanish completely in the darkness 
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companions' AnonZmous^ZZ to .. risi ^ some distance above their 
companions. Anonymous leadership offers even modest lv 

lha Z-inninxi T * through service in leadership staffs which 
leaders must recruit wherever comprehensive soc ial 

ZSlpTJS, p bT:™2ty ir . °Z ts - s ‘ int ° “* i? ad 7 

7 ~™ 7 « society, a comprehensive gamut of hierarrhiral 

fueled bv po ™ e * an rani unfolds itself, around which fights are 

neer d Between ^he ^ Z for P ower ' and the desire to domi- 
neer. between the associations themselves even more fierv hat-, 

ties for power and rank break out than do between meters of a 

IZZ tv S °a Ciat1 ??- . ° ne P ° keS fun at the importance and r % or 
given by a small town to classifying its inhabitants bv 

Sure S at 7 the IfJJnll ir 

The ruler trvinaln b h l0 ° dy . clashes^^mm classes and peoples. 

wields power y has to TJstiZte t 000 ™* everybody in the state who 
wieias powei nas to institute for this purpose a 

noblest* of ° ,. I " ea , Sure rank Py royal court. This for many is the 

as bl a n Author ft a A ve bec i use the y take such rank as a symptom, 
t*?et ,? fch ™i fc i fc recognition of their total power position in 

already reouires Nitration of the fight for external rank 
already requires unceasing efforts, the fight for power itself 

continues incessantly. Only the developed P u ^ tse Z7. 

matters tn j_ h . cne developed nation has brought 

matters to the point where this struggle between citizens is as 

it^y Z^herf still Conjure TM™ 

Between states themselves the jealousy of power has never 1 ceased 
cause °of £he"“«ld"|far“ * ” BSt ° f C0UrSS be found the ultimate 


2. Public Order Powers. Welfare Powers.* and Culture m,.,y 

. ■ . ? ere are associations, and thus powers, which ara ac-hah-, 

and 6 M the first place to f urther th! interests of the rulers 
and in the course of development serve the general interest to 

public e l r j e r m ° 0th P attern of living together. W e will call them 
p . , order associations and public order Dowers resner- 
tively. Aside from them there are the still much more numerous 
direct Ufa and P° wer s through which it is possible to obtain 
cower lit 9 oods or life values. included here are the faith 

power'. % will^esicnatT 1 "' ^ economic P ower ' and the ethical 
ied in aTaZ 9 such P owers welfare powers.* E mbod- 

power haran*Z lfa ?f power ' however, are elements of public order 
rti+f+i™ 0 ?? 86 welfare P° wer needs and provides for in its con- 
Maieae 1015 J~ he sult eble delimitation of competences of leaders and 

SSL oTdel e l n f m these Clearly t by ^ the 

stances ev^n be a 1 aZtld co ^P etencea m *y under favorable circum- 
Case the welfare 2 poter d heromeT^ 1 s ° c 1 J - al recognition, in which 
Conversely , we can see that eve rv P ^ 7 ° f power as wel1 - 

creates //* C f-a that every public order power in turn 

Thus tho t °? n 1 1 ^ e va l ues r thereby acting as a welfmrnmmwer 
e two types of power, which we must differentiatKy^heir 


n .. k literal translation of rr Lehensm'arhfe ri f n ii-fa n\ 

W°uld be meaningless at a hSuensm SChte ( llte powers") 

meaningless at best and misleading at worst. (Tr.) 
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ultimate objectives, interlock again as far as their concomitant 
effects are concerned. We will see this more clearly as we now 
proceed to the description of the various principal cases which 
belong to both types. 

The first public order power which emerges from is 

the arms power. From times immemorial human beings have banded 
together to carry arms in order to defend themselves against 
subjection by a hostile power, subordination under f ore ign rule 
and if possible to gain through victory ascendancy for them 
selves The subjugate flflfty stands in danger of losing the most 
highly valued of liflTs goods to the victorious one: liberty 

honor all kinds of possessions, wife and chiid, and. even one s 
own life The victor, on the other hand, expects to enrich him- 

self by the goods and the values of the e nem^ _ mmete^ine the 
the means of power, through which one 1 

Victory, became supreme life desiderata in their own right. The 

weapon as well as the other requisites of batfcIe ' a T hiihttt JTt 
personal feats and virtues of war, acquire high and ^^stgen 
eYal esteem-. WS have to confront them with the original or 
direct life values — those sought for their own sake and which 
fill life _ and view them as indirect or derived life values.. 
They are indispensable to guarantee the possession of those othe 
goods needed for the enjoyment of life's ultimate obje '^rjes 
them one anticipates life's aims, and therefore every nation 
always includes them in its weslth estimates . 

The law power is a public order power of predominantly 
-■ n j_ prn ,, j f orce it safeguards the possession and utilization of 
life goods and life values — for one by incorpora ting the ZTiZ 
zens 1 sense of justice into firm rules but also by protecting 
legally established possessions against trespasses by third pei r 
sons The public order power of law, too, through the legal 
institutions and the work done by judges and other legal experts, 
creates new indirect life values, which are considered everywhere 
as characteristic a high civilization . 

Finally, a third important public order power is the P° 1:Lt ~ 
ical power of a community . Every community must complement e 
arms power by a civilian power. The mutual relaiionshipsbet^een 
all the organs of sovereignty and of administration must be f-gu 
lated, they must be brought into a hierarchical system In that, 
the political order merges into the legal system, creating public 
law. P But, in addition, its tasks also include seeing to it that 
all the duties of the sovereign and the administration are prop-> 

TA y performed. Statecraft is the art of the successful use of 

political power. In the admiration accorded to the great states 
man .is contained a recognition of his accomplishments as national 
life goals. They are part and parcel of the great values or 

civilization- 

The loftiest welfare powers - faith power, education power 
and ethical power — become culture powers to the extent that 
they manage to ennoble the forces of life. Purified faith power 
refined ethical power, improved education power are culture pow 
ers of the first order. The faith power of Christianity in the 
age of ecclesiastical predominance developed into a public order 
power of such strength that it could dare doing battle with the 
secular power and for a long time remain victorious. The weapon’’ 
less church overcame and survived the Roman Empire and 
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subsequently defeated Its victors _ one of the strangest history 
learn Pr ° CeSSeS prOVlding much food for thought and opportunity to 

Every genuine public order power contributes to the accom- 
plishments of civilization , which complement those of culture bv 
securing civilian peace with its vast possibilities of communA 
cation and mutual understanding. Only in the pacified interior 
of the states created through war was safe ground won for cul* 
tura { tasks If the Jewish people, after having lost their state 
and having become dispersed across the nations, was still able to 
become a major economic power, this was possible only bv other 
nations having taken upon themselves the exertions and the bat - 

rintu^ate Political 7 ma intenance of state security. The 

1 f 1 pub i ic ° rder power must be an authority over 
a compact territory which can become active everywhere within its 
realm without a loss of strength. 


3 - The Power Endowments of the Nations 


A people can become great only if it is talented for all 
crucial public order powers and culture powers and in its history 

cZnofZTn e v d h * S * d Y* nced all. P In this connection There 

cannot be any doubt, however, that certain peoples are better 

endowed for and strive to attain the first kind of powers, others 
for the second kind. Sparta was a paramount military and polif 

iltllv U outlt2ndiL P ° W ^'- bUt perbaps was also ' among all history 
Sfi J °^ tstanding 7 P ublic order powers, the one which was least 
effective as a culture power. Athens was so outstanding as a 
public order power that it could vie with Sparta for hegemony 

That TitlAe™ ^ ^ S ° } a ^ shl Y showed as a culturtpower 

that with the values created by it it could fill the history of 

^TlToLiTritv f r rln l thG W ° rld victor ' to acknowledge 

the superiority of Greek culture, which for the most part it 

t0 ° k -f V fu\ ^° Ut the Greek P e °P le as a whole it may per i 
tTl b f aa Said h h the world never has seen the like of it P nor 
rriil, Sl l Ch & Z er a 9 aj - n ' modern culture still lives off the 

ind k e ^allv stlono R ° manS TT * public order P ower without peer 
Z L m] : lltar Y' law formation, and political 

effect down to^frTseft fc °°' continues to exert its 


been ^unwtr) CC l U >f Se °u md ^ enda still other universal empires have 
disappeared^ fc . h , rOU . gi l arms power and political power. Most have 
0 thtr P ThJT W 1 i hOUt leavl ?9 a ny traces of their one-time grandeur 

which theiTTTlT I s i ? preSSive architectural monuments in 
power. rulers wanted to rmmortalize the image of their 

icallv y-ho ° ne recalls a11 the past lordly splendor, automata 
and Y iew suggests itself that fighting power fades awav 

T ImillL p °“‘ r , 2 l sts ' Foc a * oT 2". 2S 

diitiistim* l f e ' “ d “ d - “ their victories have vrought 

People Ctl °rn £ TtA iT true for the victories of the Roman 

Rnmanc s P lte all excesses in particular instances the 

HterraniaaV 2 * r ?* * t f“V" b2id t5X “it iA 

aTlth* dR li b basin, although they did not manage either to unite 

f eop /" lnto a w ‘ 11 ™” d « d itiic groJp or to 
fins The realm forever against the assaults of the barbae 

W not olrfsh 0mP ii ^ ° f , the Civilization created by them 

perish „ lt h their realm. The Roman highways had been 
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, that even unattended they could serve 

built , to such perfection f thousand years. Dilapi-< 

mig ofSL. ^ the first place began 

datron of ^oads ™ere^y^ faIIen into disrepair for lack of 
even elementary care. The Latin language ^nt through ! 

into the Romanic language f * of education for Central and 

millenium or longer f, | s wei 2 as modern legal science 

Western Europe. The medieval as firm foum 

acquired its basics from Roman law, to find rhe idea of 

dation for the structure o i s ±n fche Franconian and German 
the Roman mpire far-reaching sense, however, the Catholic 

time around °had become the capit, al through it> s ams could 

do so a second time because it added to tberaivn F 
church the ruling tradition of an entii^epocl^ 

The English people very closely^^^S the Roman people 
__ far- a<? the pursuit of world domination rs concerned. 

in vflry if the public order P»er s The fact that iu tb. 

S ^ VS 

h ,~ t its own national arms power until the seriousness 
nacjc res own , ac well is no testimony against 

contest demands recourse to it as , political apti- 

its military prows. ^rVthe 

ar iltest Extent possible, the lighting power of allies and sub-' 

Shft i 5S5 

i?V£ C f£ws Of ^!tic^wnt t s^ 

csplcially“trf“ng ttat it is -anting in creative talent S 

ar? of .iic it > -bich , .edern artiatic /“cgdS Si 

?” d 5e? eS“~a1c?l?J most talented peoples come off victo, 
rious in the decisive battles for supremacy. Isn t the reason 
fer it that they are all too much introverted to be able to turn 
Sr? 1 strength y out"ard, as Wald be necessary if tb.y -ere to 
assert themselves as the dominant public order power. 

In the case of the German people the elements of power are 
7 1 a r- 7 T7 mixed The Contrast between North German and South 

German* character ' is grounded in the contrast between public order 
power and culture power. The fight for supremacy between Prussia 
a ^ Austria like the fight between Sparta and Athens was 

and Austria like e specific public order power. By its 

ticttrt over France Prussia-Germany appeared to be on the way to 

becoming the hegemonic power of Continental T^l^^Tpublil 
World War England and Prussia compete, d a s i the leading public 

order powers of the two %rom the War as 

historic significance that ff/TTwer If only the originally 

iSfitwEd £Si»-d.rman/ -ouid hive M 
S v^ct^fE the antral Povirs thanks to its super^r milin 
tary training. By virtue of its clear political superiority 
however, which in addition to its economic Pc^r also irought 
it the superior arms power of its allies, England was able 
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e,„„j-cnvr= v-«g »orv ror the Entente. If nevertheless Fnrrland ,• ^ t, 
no weans assured of world hegemony, the reason 
Entente oould not consummate the fight against the mighty foe 
Trtl England's lead ership, but had to invoke the help of a^hlrd 
party, a tertius gaudens, the U.S. of North America P vhieh -f? 
its saved strength stepped mto action after Se two adversaries 

resneet's ■ ex 7 hausted - In hls nature the Anglo-American S in manv 
respects displays in greater measure those otiaran+oviet-jne *?■¥. 
appear to make Enaland e,,= i * C/1 ° Se Characteristics which 

order power For Til Hi t ■ for bein ? the leading public 
? _p all that he is still considerably further 

removed from art and not fully interested even 77 ■ turzner 

the English mind clearly excels Besides The h S ^ ^ 
soil, thanks to its ample natural resources ±Z ' S ' f ^-T 
est economic power. whether, given !u this th^ffTT h T - 

unttl ^aft^Tt Tilt }£%*$ ^ ^ 

Ss”ld"fs ” 112 ,T der simil “ cirSstS^ftt^ng^hTSS"? 

arms and as a culture power have proved itself . y c/le use oir 


But let us leave aside for now the major world relationships 
and stay again within the bounds of national history P 


pZweT llng P0WGrS ^ th ~ ° rive for the the Dominant 

£f” 

h.eomf strength, „.„t to 

g^S^/ve/?? SisUhVTey* J? £ 

^t’i 1 brc"side«S“*s ?u°lin” /„"er°s" S not lesl?.!^ 8 ^ 10 ? 
their expressions, able to command only. Every power which* fie it 
called upon to be the dominating one has in itself thfdSvf lo r 

gives a u™e proof for° n the POWer of ^ no self-restraint . it 

god can onlv be LTJd 3 correctness of Goethe's dictum that a 

Expect n that ^ a b force *will restra^ltse^' Th abSUrd t0 

ifwir in wa Ts Ck t b o y hr^efcSive^eSto ^ 

-il- ~s“l 

strong for this pS?p?i? dge S“Jr/4 fg 1 / the s “«iciently 

SMf «piri?g Ruling “JeATr u^tilTt” fuborS?? 
UllleSS its P inner rowmirrew eaCh ' w ? ntl1 Zt h * S become omnipotent. 
“Cough external resistance CrU Therefore' as between a ? StSd ‘ > ” ly 

al^on^^er *JSS. 1 STiSSS 

p “ in' fhen^turn 

liely t0 iand together when they are threatened TTpiringTel 
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ones, against which none would feel strong enough any more to 
fight by itself. 

7 of the ruling powers must not be imagined as 

o„e alone && r/ir . ~ 

contront S dJ,yit,o„ thSf Weci“c mission. On 

special constitution , appropriate^^ £ ch one to insist on 

the other hand, it wl11 Yhis case even with the best intern 

SS%ia£r Sfi'on? sollld be" avoidable; aieay, one of the 

powers must of course maintain i, not 

call this privileged poser «s Corn, njnt 1 th , first 

simply placed above the otners, iz is rr 

among many powers with partial autonomy , not the apex or a com^ 

prehensive hierarchy within which 1 won "Caesar non 

7 arbiter for every decision. The sentence, caesaj. 
final „ ho f ds true for the whole range of social 

supra grammaticos , noias social undertaking forms 

ae is true .for languages , every social » _ , 

its own rules from within. The dominant powe 
to the other powers' — provided that they are toierateo 
_ autonomy within their jurisdiction and will claim r or 
only the privilege of regulating the border areas where it col 

lidL eith the ’others^ It -11 „ “f sa £ 

intrude upon its reserved 0 estral ground” of the 

have to keep oniovs the inherent advantage that newly 

i” ers iSi’ at SX anS t? 3? extent fsihle, col- 
ITct uround it K thereby enjoys Over nil the other posers th. 
advantage of potQTltid.1 growth. 

From the beginning the State ^rough its ^ ^ a ^° e ^f an ded 
qualified for occupying Jtadojijaat in action to 

the more the better it succeeded in y * to cultural 

arms t o “dd to its superiority 

fu«S?' by^ learning Zi to attract certain cultural poeera -or to 
them within itself. Ecclesiastical predominance too, in 
TttZUay Z liS not" rest on faith poser alone the church sas a 

“LTotern„dn„S“ P po^ 

?SS”?h?'sta a te i ^7' 

notwithstanding all the efforts to make it so. In the state 
Q npvpr was not even in times of most oppressive tyranny, an 
onmipotelt despot Louis XIV emerged from his battles with the 
"Fronde " as absolute king but by no ; means had become 

n ajjf nr rat over everybody and everyzning . r 

"Fronde " assured the royalty ^exclusive control 
oower guaranteeing it supreme legal and p P 

well in addition 9 it transformed the feudal lords into COUg 

Si™, to whom it mattered more to secure royal 
court services than to enjoy in their manors the exercise 
their feudal prerogatives . Satisfied with these successes the 


'Name of the political movement Of the French high nobility 
against the absolute monarchy. - (Tr . ) 
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difprivileZef thief* continuation ° f a sizable complex of feu- 
raicnn' that 9 the * survived until the Revolution. It stands to 
reason that the Church also remained a strong power. Moreover 
culture powers of most diverse origin were flourishing and =t 
all times a few competences Q f the publforderpfefhf t 7 11 

sect i ons & of n a t ion a fli fe fer e ° °b P or ^ ±ons ' Hence substantial 

absolute Of ail tine. iZ e S: n e J y hi ? e “X 

cessors, could say of himself that he was the state. P 


5 . Supportive p owers (The Fundamental c±v±1 Rights) 

ture loler fat 0 work if^ L ° . ° rder P°" ers and the welfare and cul- 
ture powers at work in addition to the dominant p owe'" aside from 

the special function performed within their domain, rfnder a 

encroachmentff the s ° ciety ' namely, offering resistance to the 
siastical stiDremacv ? ower : During the time of eccle^ 

t^f of st^ ^fc/emacv ■ P rlm ? rli £ the state, and during the 
upon to perform If T 7 P rimari ^Y u the church, which were called 
? .service, which is of highest importance f or 

ft f C0 * s t. ltutl ? n a 5 a whole. As the pressure exerted bv 

t“J sStSfcture°"„f d $;! r “‘ S “* , France of the ehutSfeS 

relain intact so the supporting wall if the building is to 
remain intact, so the pressing dominant power demands mrrf ,o nnnr fa 

Cnfj altf 9 couni ~ er powers and support f ng powlrf if the social 
healthy and vigorous. T he counterpowers are 

S'tfeir i”„oo™ r th be * We tC def “ d re'aS o*f” d th. e fr°X“ 

dominant state power “or church power ^rhe^ f^t' ** ai * St the 
rights havinn enuren power. The constitutional civil 

sin*ce the^reJSVclaS^ ^^373^*2^3 

XoiSfoh-, jsrr ^r»or? 

become the dominant po«.r, P nVc^id ?f /ros'to^ay ^uT" 

Sion 5L.nd “"he ^ 1 ^““ 

eSsrUausi 0 ^Vtisns 

eir p t“„“i e jSons dd ?o S 1h e niaf , “-"5SSS& =s 

^ty. Through it above all the CndivfduC ° f ° ne ’ s s ° cial 
social being- thrnunh ?Y t ' individual matures into a 

together. 9 ' throu Z h above all, society is therefore held 

of a A11 th , e supporting powers which are peculiar to the masses 

CEeatuM°of e naturC^JCdowment the d n ff n . of national character, 
tact to which everv endo ™ ie . nt . and historical education, it is a 

its. supportive caoLiTvfenendf , h ^ l ° conform. On 

achi evements of a P u the degree in which the social 

Powers. it ±s the P lastina% he c f° wned b y organized and dominant 
is the lasting foundation of national history. 
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The Doctrine of the Separation of Powers. 


The contrast between the dominant and gives l the” the- 

one hand , and the supporting powers on the other, ^vesjhe This 

ory Of the separation of Solute prince who united in his P er- 

t^li^lZlsllttie ju^cSl, and executive powers The separ a-> 
son the legislative, j ' meant to protect the freedom of 

tion of these supreme p , . crushed by the overwhelming 

the people from the dagger of being willingness to 

^i^/Telislatfve power withthe parliament , there had to be 

behind the parliament^ real f e ° r ^ er st jp U ^f on % "^separation 

of powers* in a constitutional document would not 
a -vis a prince who had the dominant power 

real £££?%&•■ * 

lit r5r^*s asrsASSS? s 

Smrr P ^Sc“ ? » P °““^*” earli * r " ould h *"> r f “ 1 "! d . “ . ™ p ‘5 

?ord, i<w «ood sense in °f “e it. 

Sf 5 _ sfch* s?S°,T°ges7,n a tees 5 "protection of 
“ Jl eTfo^s f^solbte -tjte «. « ^ 
true democracy is freedom A is f, 9 former meaning, 

the separation of state powers nas demo<=r it wiII retain 
Nevertheless, even in *he ™°st per- foot £ the state pow- 

aI1 which iT^as fl^r footed, to the social powers. 

erS/ ^ #-oo !•? expected to preserve the natural barriers of 
Democracy, too, is expected f of the state and 

state power as marked by the historic successes cowers 

scace p h i . upon the autonomous social powers 

to abstain from encroacnmenzs state within the 

which developed through success alongside the State wiznin 

realms of public order power and culture power Under the seep 

ter of freedom the dominant state power must less than . ever 

7 er . , all-controllina supreme power, rather it now must an 
become the an controlling ' ,, the ot her powers 

the more readily tolerate ai °3 e d t JciIias f only if these powers 
which emerge from its social undertahrn^ r _ only r r r £ _ 

offer resistance to the overzealous d f^ratlC cravrng ror 
otence can the social equilibrium be assured. 


7 . The Social Equilibrium 

_ i ■ ^ nn „ pr , is multiplication of powers, and as 

s»ch SW Sffii 

^/"individuals .o,« 

Certainly, there may arise , hew conflicts ° e tween ,r of 

powers, rousing a very painful response in the conscience 

those at the mercy of these conflicts. W ^f bent 

small crods in front of whose altars one nas r . r 

his knees,' shall be served when these gods themselves Start 
fighting •> How grave inner conflicts has the tight et ee 
and church caused those anxious to remain loyal to therr alt ^ S 
as well as their fatherland! In * hat inner conflicts has th 
fight for world power entangled all those who want to keep 
faith with the idea of national entity as well as humanity. 
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th.n Si it™, jz? t’ %:\££ in i te ^ 

Rlthnnnh th- j. ■ m the heart of an mdivid- 

ual. Aiznougn the stirred-up passions rage aoainsi- It 

in the heart of individual s ac ; rage against one another 

balance. Society is not such a closed unit It is h S t 
separate powers which do not readil tend tQ * tis ^ut onll 
the weaker ones yield to a svmbiosis C ! out • Only 

one-sidedly follow their urgTfo 

t f e mass C t US h ° f the i sacrificium voluntatis f and the unwieldiness 
of mass technique. j n the stroncrest "T unwieiainess 

expansionary force is active which strives for ^L theSe - powers 
of them has a tendenev to ^ ■ St i J° the maximum. Each 

itself in order to y * he domlnant and submit the Others to 
itself in order to rise to omnipotence ± n the end t o=dorcti o 

ambition coupled wit h deluded narrow-mindedness is wht f der f hip 
all> generates this drive Tn orrer,, mrnaeaness is what, above 

always stand out who ^ould go^St”^ °” of power those 

tion goals, and in unsettled 9 times thflLpf^T the associa " 

f ±UJ - .leaaersnip. only when their extravagant motion* 
been punished by failure do the 7 o=dorc a actions have 

again the balancing forces of nature^ \°u the maSSeS evince 
who can bring the USSSnSpS^L^^^T S£“ g ^ e h iead 
of social powers is the upshot of hard struggle.' Ill ITrt ™ 

ous the calm supporting powers the Gnnnar +■ ^ ® vigor 

be found and thFmore durable it will be equilibrium w ill 

most %rvently CJ fo 1 r peaceful hlrmonv lnne ™ ost ones which strive 
extricated itself from the outward delusion ’o? falth which has 

t°c g l c .TJS w °i ld " it 

as ethical ' belief clp,h7/““ f”c!™ Sis “if tf ! 

sympathy would have to unite all feelinrr u Y to , the bottom of 

indestructible alliance _ but su/eiv bein H s into an 

Si TJJLT * ic t0 “* “'- S' hlsloiJfXlflhS S 

ahead. rhe innermost pTwtrs^uft be & the lilt ones ? ncouth f re 
are the most sheltered tinao. m. c . f iast ones because they 

delivered of lte . r . ed one J ■ The minds of men must first be 

receptive f or the lender °vi hraM on ^ xi f te h n h ce before they become 

bring peace, hut the^ need^Sloe in °L^ S s , ouI ; rhese P°— 
from their germs. P ln the flrst place to grow up 

but y '° r time being the ruling powers i n nation and atata 

“ »“? " sw “ dilidel; 

reached. between them IS still far from finally being 


8 - -lhe Concept of society 

tuii y G aware fc ^hat f none°of fc the Separat / 0ri e° f P owers ' we have to be 
Q°unterpart ± n t he world of con ?r e P ts of society has its complete 
society: or European Z / eaIity ' whether ^ tal* about human 

heated society P Evel^hl^' Z Ci w iC - soc i ety ' or even only 
OMity of iivingr o^/ccielfll 

f and as demanded hy pure et hics is trill l community 

SOUls; especially for the wor\T't larg^fhl^l £ ULl 
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, r enthusiasts , world citizens 

totally useless. today they hardly exist 

have lonaer S on* paper Nobody thinks of the United States of the 

World and to the Uni ted States of Europe sounds like an 

ffr 7a the world religions , taking human 

society haven't been able to carry 

through this idea. In truth none of the ^ n ^fno tTe\earts of 
religion because no one has succeeded in ™£tingr fc * re ® gadt to 
men in the world as a whole , and not a few of them were ready to 
fiaht off the others in battle. As the continents , so the asso^ 
ciations in which mankind grew up in historic separation , down to 
the present, have been sundered by seas of alienation and mis 
trust or even hate. As a rule such separation has been bridged 
only by the lust for plunder of the conqueror, the audacity of 

jsa^ssa.rar'Sit " “.*« &.s, t. * -«««- 

only the religious zeal of the missionary who is to serve the 
idea of humanity even though in reality he is often only out to 
expand the reach of his own church. In real terms, there is 
almost nothing left of the concept of human society aside from 

the external coexistence of tribes and peoples with- 

other across the earth and are exposed to mutual pressure . With 
out their being held together by an inner bond, they are pressed 
by the needs of living together to search for an equilibrium 
condition, which is usually found only in battle and whose center 
of gravity is for the most part determined by force. 

If one wishes to understand the living together of human 

beings, one will nevertheless not be able to f^T^from all 
concept of society which for the time being abstracts 
f-..- -j. a nd disturbances of living together. The sociologist 

needs to use the method of abstraction (idealization) as much as 
does the physicist, otherwise he could not develop the formal 
laws of life. If, for example, one wishes to understand the law 
of the relationship between leader and masses, he Jnust irst view 
it free from all frictions and disturbances, for which purpose he 
needs the idealized concept of society. This is done to great 
advantage as one is then placed in a position of also , gaining 
clarity concerning the effects emanating from the frictions and 
disturbances of reality. The same is true for all laws of *£ving 
together We will develop these laws with the help of a formal 
notion of society which does not have a pure factual counterpart. 
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VI. Legal Power and Legal Form 


1 ■ The , P ° w ?£ of Custom. the Drive for Knowledge and Beauty, 

and of the Moral Sense 

_ Ji h Jij d0mini ° n J 3 * laW first covered only the narrow circle of 

the blood associations . Here it supplemented through firm rules 

Unlt m n % fe ?i in 9 ° f love where the latter began to become 
revert y tn h f i rule of } aw ^ governs the state and its people 
la f ge pa f fc of lts social relations, and even in 
P f °i P eo P des to one another there are traces of 
f °Te of law international, law. in order to understand how 
the rule of law has spread so far and what expectation exists 
f- ^ will cover the totality of human relations , 
one has to realize how it originated in the first place. One has 
to be aware of not only how the rule of law differs from that of 

mnit rn ?T 1 r>*aT e J C1 °^\ b 'Z t which respects it differs from the 

more closely related dimensions of customs, of the drive for 
truth and beauty as well as of ethics. To put it very succinctly 

must*' truth - ernal , coer d° n rests on a "you must", custom on "one 
must , truth and beauty on I must", but law on "I shall" in 

ITthTn the l V ay ," The " T Sha11 " and " T ma y" also apply 
withj.n the realm of ethics, therefore law and ethics are most 

Trill™ inauirv t aIthou ? h they are closely related, a pene-i 
trating inquiry still shows that even they are separate in orictin 
and nature and hence in their effects as well . ^ 

has t L o a ^ndlrlTand f l he f oundations ° f social order, and one 

? ^ 4 d X rr com P letel y in order to comprehend the struct 

tlZrlv W % therefore will use extreme care to separate 

related nthar-^d™ f ° r ln its roots from the most closely 

related other drives. We will reserve for later a discussion of 
external coercion with its "you must . " discussion or 

uroencv St of it* C , ioSeIy connected with law, as far as the 

customs for not CO f?w 1S 1 concerned - The rules of manners and 
llllJTda lh* peopie are really the most urgent social 

u the most proximate to which they seek to conform. 

less for^hJft rl fl s ln . the heart of the vain woman mm and no 
thev can tell heart of the vain man mm as soon as 

thev havo u Y scoffing of the surrounding company that 

good form S Tor°lic n h 5 , °^° ne ° f the rules dictated by 

anar-ial*' l° r hlgh society the observance of etiquette has the 

2? include ' tnV m f tklng clilm ti 

As in the rase rf c 7 ertain rank must be sure to master its form, 
rheervec Ca , SS ° f law ' manners and customs also have a iudae who 
class . avenges the gommitted offenses. For every social 

have long had the .. vehmic court of its members in which women 
reaching 9 .Y 0tl ? g representation and whic h has the far- 

Exclusfon a from r thl P T the fflo 7 st severe sentence, namely, 
toms and m an„ers h 1 ras Pf ctn - ve social class. Nevertheless, cusn 
baw- However^ 5 i laCk d f® P inner impulse which characterizes 
to However religiously the dictates of fashion may be adhered 

t0 he ^ure^^^he t hfn m ° St su P erficlal expressions 0 f customs, 
sure the big majority still do not participate from 


Oourt *Setr?ynaimeS 
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conviction but only because all others ' i 

not want to be conspicuous; at the same time, however, 
prepared to conduct oneself in the opposite manner as soon as 
fashion changes. Of course, there are always people as well who 
are so addicted to fashion that they regard the monstrosities of 
every season as most genuine confessions of h ^n nature, but 

these are people who surely have no idea their 

nature and true confession are. Customs and manners obtain their 
hold on the mind through the generality of their observance,, 
their validity resting on the social constraints of one must 
For all that, it is not the pure herd instinct, however, which 
operates in them: if I talk as "one" talks if I act as one 

acts, I don't behave purely as a thoughtless fellow traveler, but 
I want to avoid giving offense, if I can help it. Besides m a 
qreat many cases I bow to an understanding which 1 reel is 
implicit in the general observance even though I may perhaps not 
be quite able to fathom it. At any rate, the fact of a general 
custom is in itself already a notable social success in which the 
individual person has to acquiesce. The "one must" of society is 
the expression of the sacrificium voluntatis, of the sacrifice of 
independence, which the members of society render in the convict 
tion that the collective exudes a power which no individual act-’ 
ing alone could even remotely attain. The social constraint of 
"one must" is the counterpart of the experience of power which 
one enjoys by virtue of being a member of society. Belonging to 
high society, above all, enhances the social weight which one 
carries and consequently those wishing to be included m it are 
willing to submit to the stronger imperative of "one must, 
thereby trying to set themselves off from the vulgar world. 

In recognizing the true and the beautiful the "one must" 
does not apply; rather, a certain "I must" becomes operative 
here that "here I stand,. I cannot help it" which Luther spoke at 
the Diet in Worms . Not everybody can hold this sentiment so 
purely and firmly as a leader of Luther's stature did. The 
masses need for this purpose the leader who walks in front and in 
addition even the going along of the surrounding crowd, but this 
striding ahead by the leader and this going together with the 
others have always only the value of an aid, however mdispen-- 
sable it may be, for the personal act of recognizing and sensing, 
because the individual on his own could never have gained the 
insight or experienced the sensation. But in order to really 
possess such insight and feeling, one must have acquired them in 
the end through personal experience. Those who have not gone 
through the experience of scientific understanding or artistic 
perception do not really know and really enjoy, but only think 
they do, and hence their opinions are knocked down by the next 
change in the general atmosphere. They are fellow travelers 
obeying the "one must." Such hangers-on are found in all move i 
ments, even the most genuine ones, and their number is orten 
confusingly large. But could a movement be genuine if not the 
core of its adherents were motivated by a burning drive for 
knowledge and true perception? 

The "I must " of striving for truth and beauty provides the 
transition to the "I shall" of law and ethics. Here as there the 
same inner urge operates, being given the same social aids from 
leader and fellow travelers. The peculiar characteristic of the 
legal and ethical "shall" is that it addresses itself to e 
human will. The scholar and the artist do not tell themselves 
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that they ought to gain knowledge and perception, they acquire it 
as by intuition or contemplation, though at times they have to 
Strive passionately for clear intuition. On the other hand by 
obeying the legal and ethical ''shall" one performs a duty of' the 
will* Often this is being discharged joyfully, without giving in 
tS compulsion: a mother does not force herself when caring for 

her child, but her devoted love is rooted in the blood instinct • 
likewise, at the sight of foreign suffering sympathy is stirred 
up automatically in the sensitive heart and man gains knowledge 
through compassion. Although in all these cases it is not neces i 
sary that the will be called upon, very often one must first have 
suppressed egotistical desires in or*der to be able to live up to 
the duties prescribed by law and ethics. In either case the 
legal and ethical "shall” are clearly distinguished from the 
egotistical shall f 11 which is marked out by external aspira— 
tions. The young man wanting to forge ahead sets goals for hinn 
seif which transcend the ordinary and perhaps also his own 
strength The "I shall" by which he whips himself up is derived 
from a whetted appetite for success: one would not blame him for 

being less ambitious, and perhaps he must even be taken to task 
for attempting too much. The root of the "shall" governing law 
and ethics goes deeper, it is embedded in the conscience. One is 
not looking for external success but for inner fulfillment He 
who does not conform to the precepts of law and ethics exposes 
himself to social condemnation and, what is worse, to the vexing 
rebukes of his own conscience. The mental response to infract 
tions of customs and manners is a touch of shame; errors of cogt 
nitron and artistic perception lead the self-examining mind to 
the accusation of inadequacy; to offenses against legal and eth- 
ical duties it responds with the typical sense of remorse. 

, ^, rhe eth £? aI 7 " aha11 " bas deeper roots still than does the 
legal one. The latter may be satisfied by this or that individ- 
ual who performs his legal duty perfunctorily, without inner 

and m f ny a man may be re 9 arded as impeccably rights 
eous who does not have a trace of social justice. An ethical 
boW f Ver ' to be worthy of the name, must always be performed 
wj.tn a deeply committed heart. He who performs it only for the 

ZAt °Lr P H earan T S A a Plain hypocrite who cannot claim any 
even AhAA A ■ pure athdcal sense will accuse and condemn 
deeds A AV impulses of the soul which do not evolve into 
Jpforrorf H a11 ' and 7 amon 9 these especially those which were 
ical dJZA Xter A al re f tralnts onl Y- Xt is possible that eth- 
wickeJ AAAr? A condemn more severely the evil design of a 
tL Lronl executl ° n was frustrated by mere accident than 

AA„ft P u F A act ori 9 ina ting ln a warm heart gone astray. it 
-A 6 - such wouldn't also have to be assessed by 

D roar ess crlterl 3 ; The hardened villain who, while the act is in 

resF AAi pe A s A Au ev A design without p^y and d ° es 
u f.uut il the mischief has been consummated will pass less well 

enough AslA^Athrfugh 0 ^^ ““ the ^ wh ° WaS not strong 


for BecauS A ° f the inner or± 9 ±n ° f an ethical duty it is taken 

to fulfill \ ha w d AA S n0t haVe to wait until he is reminded 

be helved- 7 ea £ P ers ° n who can't help himself must 

Sveciallv 13 Io ° Jced after b y its mother while, and 

because, it i s not conscious of all of its needs- the 

ealtEv r lTrson St h 9±V A t<D the poor out of his abundance; and the 
ealthv person has to provide for the sufferer, the experienced 
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one for the ignorant, without these duties having their counter-’ 
oart in a claim by the other person who could demand his due. 
The pure heart senses the common bond of humanity and its value 
so strongly that as a result the will does not sense a 
but rather an urge to submit to the general of things . 

"To give is more blissful than to take ^ this say g P 
the ethical ground rule. It is hardly admissible to enumerate 
one by one the duties stemming from this basic sentiment The 
rrrpat ethics teacher spurns prescribing a code or eznics, ne 
bases everything on this one command: "Love thy neighbor as 

thvself " y Se ' If -respect and equal respect for others is the sum 
total Of all ethical teaching. It may be appropriate, though to 
spell out just a few great commands while in all other matters 
conscience mu st decide in each individual case how to apply to it 
the basic command of love. 


2 The Purpose in Law and the Sense of Justice 

Law does not have the same deep inner origin which ethics 
has Law is meant for the world of action, and external 
tionships are therefore placed in the foreground. Law regulates 
the reciprocal behavior of persons wherever their actions may 
touch, whether they have to proceed jointly or whether their 
oaths cross yet the purely technical aspects of their behavior 
Tre left out of consideration in the process. Just as it is not 
the task of law to provide for the technical aspects of the mate-’ 

rill apparatus which is used in transactions so it is not its 
task either to provide for the technical aspects of the personal 
apparatus which is required, for example, for military troops or 
for any operating entity whatever. The legal order comes about 
only when human beings — in contrast to materials and tools — 
are guided by their will according to their interests . It then 
becomes necessary to delimit the sphere of action for every 
single participant or for every single group of participants in 
order to eliminate frictions and fights as far as possible, 
this intent the legal order stipulates the authorized . actions 
Within Je realm of freedom of action accorded to the individual 
or to the group, the legal system declares: Here it is up to 

you to act according to your interest, you may." One is Permit- 
ted to use his property as he sees fit provided that thereby he 
does not encroach upon another sphere of Qr of 

giver has earmarked to serve the interests of other persons or or 
the general public. Within the sphere of freedom of action one 
may enter into agreements with other persons and dispose of the 
claims arising out of these agreements The legal duty only 
comes in second place; it is the shadow cast by the legal 
claim. The "I may" of the claimant necessarily calls for 1 
not" for all outsiders, which may be even reinforced to I - 
not . " No other person may encroach upon the sphere of my rights, 
and if someone does so all the same, he misappropriates mv rights 
and has to make compensation for the damage he thereby has Caused 
me In numerous cases the claim of the entitled is directed 
against a specific person or a specified group of persons from 
whom he may demand performance. Here his claim is matched y 
positive obligation to perform, a "you must" which nukes the 
obligated person responsible not only for performance but for y 
damage arising from delay in rendering his legal duty. 
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The fact that l aw always refers to external behavior opens 
up to external coercion, from which the depths of ethical behav- 
ior are barred the whole realm of law. It must always be ascer- 
tainable whether the conceded scope for freedom of action ha* 
been respected or violated, whether the assumed obligation hfs 
been met, and thus the possibility of coercion is opened up 
Sven Where full performance cannot be enforced either because the 
obligated person resolutely refuses to perform the act intended 
for him or because fulfillment has been made impossible through 
lapse of time or for other external reasons, it is usually P ossi-< 
ble within the economic realm to make a monetary estimate of the 
extent of the damage and to attach a monetary value to the indemi 

lu/setnf 1 are " t0 £° r »*» aS funds for ^ 

bursement are available. Thereby it is possible for rights 

within the economic realm to be pursued to the end in value terms 

even where direct coercion is impossible, and it is of course 

well known that the economic realm, where performance i s clear lv 

iltt r favnrlhle PrOV tt eS th ® m V' n substance of law ■ Conditions are 
less favorable in the area of penal law and within it especially 

*Laf S olnLrtid f rot ° Cti ° n ° f Personal rights. Once the per- 
sonal protected interest whose endangerment was to be punishable 

r^storTit nor 0y cfn ,> 0t 6V ?S the m ? St extreme coercion can 
resuore it, nor can it provide a replacement. This create* a 

substantial difficulty for both the teacher and the lawgiver when 

they are to determine the size of the award of punishment. At 

any rate it is clear that the threat of punishment, even if in 

C3S u ifc haS not been enough to prevent the evil, can 

attempts V a t ^reatinc^^i ■ e £ feCt T+ . ° f ni PP in< 3 ln the bud other 
tht fvi! l creating mischief. It is equally obvious that once 

Zlhn h % happaned ln spite of the threat of punishment, one 
must mete out such punishment lest there be doubt about the seri- 
ousness of intent. serl 

state ' as wel1 as society, makes full use of the oppor- 
tunity to guarantee the fulfillment of legal obligations through 
coercion. With this aim the state supplements the "you shall" of 
the legal duty by the "you must" of legal coercion by establish n 

isdiction 3 ^ocietv^t 9 t0 th % substantive law rules about jure 
"one S °^ iety intervenes to a very large extent through the 

anaerstL social coercion. Obviously unlawful behavior 

angers the majority of persons who become aware of it and pro-> 
vokes counter-measures. The social position Of the person who 
has committed a wrong which is felt by society to be such is 
compromised . He has to fear unpleasant judgments and encounters 

then in it th L!ns reme . ^ ? strac ^' *5ch - paiS^S 

Ihich Lv exclusion from the circle of one’s companions bu t 

which may go so far as to bar him from society as a whole. 

There are enough people who are sufficiently righteous _ 

mus t"°oT re ” }° ac ? ept the "y° u must" of the State and the "one 

they *ee it^nf form of coercion delimits law as 

sketched it' Tb*L wf kin t 1S , N °, ra S busba nd, Dr. Helmer, as 
u Ibsen ■ , He 1S beside himself on account of Nora's 

ShB 1S threatened by conviction and public 
her th' bUt BS S °° n aS he learns that the threat is gone for 
the' 7 p^? aSe 7 S dls P° s u ed ° f ' as far as he is concerned. Whether 
whether 9 iL A his W1 f? has violated is good or bad, 

unnnnnirnif ° ffense la ethically excusable, he is completely 
^concerned about . Ibsen S satirical portrayal of Dr. Helmer 
hits all the harder because Dr. Helmer himself is a lalyer 
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Perhaps the lawyer more so than other professionals is inclined 
to lose sight of the content in stressing the form. 

We for our part must not gloss over the question which Dr. 
Helmer forgets to pose. We must not fancy to understand the law 
as long as we do not know from where the legal ru ^ s dar ^ a ^ hell \ 
content It must be a content of special worth if state and 
society agree that the rules deserve to be backed by enforcement 
power . 

It is indeed so. The rules formulated by a healthy body of 
law have their deep inner motivation. They receive their content 
from the meaning , from the purpose of the actions which they have 
to regulate. The origin of law in practicality may be clearly 
recognized in the phenomenon of common law with which 
began. We see how law based on usage flourishes with usage 
supported by the success of purposive action. The fact that the 

interests of the powerful confer special stress upon the purposes 

which they pursue must not be viewed as providing an objection 
against this idea; it just so happens that the powerful are the 
first to determine success in society, and they know before 
everyone else does how to provide effective legal protection for 
their personal aims. 

The origin of law in practicality and success is most 

clearly evident in the case of property law or business law 

Business law must, if it is to last, always have passed the test 
of social success. The townsman and the farmer view private 
property as sacred precisely because from times immemorial it had 
been consecrated by success. should one day. things change in 
such a fashion that the technique and organization of enterprises 
are no longer compatible with private property, then socialism 
could claim success. Its institutions would assert themselves as 
they have been tested by experience, and in the course of time 
they would come to be viewed as sacred, just as was the case tor 
private property before the spread of the large enterprise. As 
in business law, so in all areas of law the experience of the 
most expert counselors will, even though subject to various fluc- 
tuations and disputes, ascertain the forms which give the most 
apt expression to the purpose of life, as understood in every 
epoch by every people. For public law cannot be developed with- 
out political wisdom, administrative law is clearly oriented to 
practical purposes, and the rules of proof in adjective law — 
whether formulated clumsily or elegantly « are always to serve 
the one purpose: finding the truth. Penal law is probably that 

area of law whose origins are most distant from reason, as it was 
created in response to angry outbursts of the urge for retribu- 
tion which was hardly aware of its objective . But hasn t penal 
law in the course of its evolution also been shaped according to 
the requirements of practicality, or could it be that legal sci- 
ence has wasted its efforts in inquiring into the purposes of 
punishment and in graduating the sentences accordingly? 

The rule of law aiming at purposive results is a rule of 
reason. In this connection it is obvious that legal wisdom can- 
not be equated with wisdom in each particular case. A S °11C 
legal system demands firm general rules of law which must e 
based on firm general rules of wisdom. If law is to be as rell ~' 
able as it purports to be, it cannot differ as between persons or 
as between today and tomorrow. The typical permanent connection 
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between action and its result must shape its content : as many 

types of phenomena, so many different rules of law. In addition 
to the general civil law, special law will apply to the merchant 
the miner employees or other groups; they all need their spe- 
cific rules because they live in their own typical circum- 
stances . The powerful in a nation, too, may succeed in repre- 
senting their case as deserving of special treatment, but within 
a newiy defined type it is imperative that the same rules apply 
without respect of persons. There is a modern trend of thinking 
which views legal, theory as a mere theory of the forms of law 
and ^ has developed this idea in a fruitful and ingenious man - 
■ but when it goes so far as to designate the purpose to be 
achieved as something lying outside the law, it is nevertheless 
mistaken. The purpose is the procreative element in law, and it 
belongs as closely to the legal structure as the system belongs 
to its shell; substance of law and its shell could not grow 

unless the expanding force of something alive were enclosed in 
them . 

The highest social rule of reason is not per se a rule of 
law. The enlightened egotist as such is not yet a man of law 
for even though he were willing to pass up momentary advantage if 
such renunciation promised him a greater future advantage, he 

L l all °uf ly , evade his duty in a11 instances where he 
believes to be able to outwit the sagacity of the law. Sagacity 

speaks to the intellect, law must satisfy the sense of justice 
The righteous person sees behind the various legal rules of rea- 
son the persons for whose benefit the rules were enacted, and he 
feels a moral obligation to accord such persons the same legal 
respect as he demands for himself. Self-respect and respect for 

°hi er T ]? e i C u 0n “ aren,fc the3e also the foundation of ethics, 
though. If this is so, then the sense of justice is that ethical 
sentiment which refers to the content of laty, the rule of law 
being the ethically perceived ru l e Q f reason . Th i s does not 

t ha Jt ° ne 1 must always be clearly aware of the ethical con- 
tent of the rules of law when they are being applied. One has 
ar y j reason for doing so as long as the rules are strictly 
observed; it IS enough to apply them as rules of reason, or even 

follow usa 9 e - Also, taken by itself the individual 
rule of law may not reveal any ethical content at all _ think 
° f external rules of procedures. Such content 
adheres to the rule only by virtue of the fact that ethical per- 
13 characteristic of the legal system to which the rule 
belongs The ethical perception of the law, however, will always 
yivjCly summoned when a person is tempted to break the pre- 
if- 7 7 r “ ie ' w hen confronted with the injunction, "Thou shall 
law with all other injunctions backed up by criminal 

the Punishment, one feels distinctly that in these cases breaking 
j ni - n _ a is moral crime. But even in cases of mere civil wrong- 
doing _ as when one denies a person the payment owed to him or 
for im P r °P e f things from him, or one hides the evidence 

truth _ everybody with a sense of justice is told by his 
+ he has violated an ethical duty by yielding to 
one tem Ptatron to pursue his personal interest. Conversely, if 

ud lifted h t 1S 4 -u he st f en 9 th to perform an arduous legal duty he is 
F °y the realization of having won a moral victory. 

wv-th t ^ le ma i° rit y °f cases the ethically perceived rule of law 

its demands falls more or less short of the measure postu- 
by the great ethical command of charity. Not even within 
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families is this standard always quite met, although for the most 
part the love of parents for their children, and later the love 
given the parents by their children in thankful restitution, 

provide what ethics demands over and above the narrow rule of 
law. Those families in which the instinct of consanguinity is 
fully alive share the available goods to the end in the manner of 
poetic justice. There always are numerous persons as well who 
outside the circle of their relatives give as much as they can of 
their possessions to the physically or spiritually indigent, 

without being legally forced to do so. The churches at all times 
have been intermediaries for works of compassion, in monasteries 
countless individuals have spontaneously given the vow of pov-> 
erty, and in Still many other ways the sharp edges of the legal 

system have been ground off by the soothing order of love. 

Nevertheless, the experience of all times and all nations has 
shown the durability of legal systems in which ethics holds in 
only a restricted form, which for all that may yet be obstructed 
by the slags of force preceding the rule of law in the early 
evolution of mankind. The feeling of love which ties together 
the majority of the people with one another is not strong enough 
to soften the strict legal system into a harmonious ethical 
order. In its fanciful beginnings the idea of socialism brought 
forth all manner of attempts to organize society like one large 
family. These undertakings have failed without exception. As 
the rule of law is otherwise adapted to typical, conditions, it is 
also with respect to the degree of legal respect which it expects 
the people to extend to it, being adjusted to the typically pre- 
vailing degree of charity . Could it also last if erected on a 
different foundation? 


3. About the Inequality in Law 

As we look back today on times long past, their legal sys- 
tems appear to us as immoral. We can no longer turn our mind 
back to the setting of restricted ethics which was common to 
everybody at that time who as lord had command over slaves . To 

deprive a fellow human being of libertv we rate as a crime 

against nature. Later centuries, in turn, will not be able 
either to view our legal system as ethical any longer. The rank 
inequality of legal rights with which our sentiments can put up 
will probably be perceived as a gross suppression of the poor. 
Nevertheless , in a time to which slavery had been handed down by 
history and which could not imagine a situation without slavery, 
the lord could not have felt, and did not have to feel, his right 
to hold slaves to be unethical, just as today we do not perceive 
the inequality of rights as unethical unless it is veyy bad or 

has been created or augmented by the use of brute force. The 

view of coming generations means nothing as far as the ethical 
perceptions of a given age are concerned , for the latter * finds 
its yardstick for comparisons in the views held by the immedii 
ately preceding generations . A body of law which is more lenient 
than the one by which the ancestors lived may be viewed by the 
sons as ethically acceptable. For the rest, the ruling law Can 
always claim for itself the strong argumentative force of expert 
ience; it exists and therefore can _be, it has been confirmed as 
possible by the reality of its being and by this alone is already 
stronger than any purely contrived system which would first have 
to pass the test of experience. The rules of reason of the law 
are too firmly grounded on success to disintegrate readily in the 
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face of the precept of charity, which in its full content of 
course transcends the average strength of man and means a target 
to shoot for rather than a direct command. There is yet another 
reason why it is wrong to say that personal Inequality is funda~< 
mentally at odds with the nature of law ; law receives its char~< 
acter not only from the persons it joins together but also from 
the things it must regulate. It may, and indeed often does, 
happen that collective success is best achieved when individual's 
joined together for action establish a hierarchical order of 
unequal rights, graduated according to the shares contributed by 
them to the accomplishment of the social tasks to be realized. 
In this case the sense of justice readily accepts the inequality 
of right and rank. It is positively wrong always to attribute 
the inequalities which are so numerous in the body of law to 
superior force and external coercion; rather they are quite often 
the logical creation of strength systematically organized. 


4. The Fight for (the Observance of) Rights 

When it is perceived ethically, the rule of reason gains the 
heightened stature of an ethical power. Only the "you shall" of 
the conscience enhances the worth of the rule of reason to the 
level which justifies summoning the political "you must" and the 
social "one must" for its enforcement . Even the "I may, " by 
which legal wisdom defines the various spheres of will, in every 
legal system in which right in its full meaning has not been 
disfigured by force is elevated to "I shall." The old saying 
that nobody is hurt when somebody else uses his right doesn't 
tell enough; not only that I do not act unethically when I act 
within my permitted sphere, but society even expects that I make 
full use of my legal rights for the sphere of these rights is 
measured by the typical experience of what can be accomplished, 
and no claimant is supposed to fall short of such accomplish-’ 
ment. Since the "I may" does not really refer to the things to 
which I am entitled but to the persons who must respect my 
rights, I do not act unethically vis-a-vis them either by insist-’ 
mg that they fulfill their duties. Within the framework of a 
nonviolent law I even act ethically if I do not yield any of my 
rights which I have to claim if I am to meet society's expecta~i 
tion of success. In this sense the fight for one's rights is 
permissible an d within proper limits even required. The ethical 
perception, reflected in a conscience-dictated duty to heed the 
rights of others, at the same time gives me a claim to defend my 
own rights, and I fight a worthy battle if I try to stop an 
adversary who usurps my rights. The fight for one's rights only 
loses its legitimacy when continued against an adversary who 
without his fault is no longer capable of performing . Such a 

fight cannot be approved by an ethically perceptive person, just 
as ethical perception can no longer approve abstention from the 
exercise of a right, or the accumulation of such a right in a 
person fco such a degree that it no longer permits being put to 
socially valuable use. 

Owing to the fact that the rule of law is never derived from 
. single occurrence but always from the typical general condi-> 
two 115 -' legal rights, waged at first only between 

individual persons, obtains higher social significance . The 
the they conduct is at the same time waged in the interest of 
L e companions, the party, the class. The public, therefore, 
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■ i in suspense to see whose side the national court and the 
judgment will take. As the excitement grows, the company 
S n artTes and classes enter themselves into the fight about 

rights, which only thereby becomes a full-fledged ethical war, 
tfith a significant general interest rising above the individual 
interest 9 Who would doubt that the freedom fight of the sup-. 
pressed is an ethical fight! And isn't it so that the defenders 
Df the existing powers also have to look after an important legal 
idea’ As the populace fights a worthy battle when it defends its 
inalienable rights, so does the prince who observes the historic 
duties of his high calling. 


5 internal and External Power of Law 

The internal powe^^^^n^^^stronger than the external 

one Law receives its external power by the "you must" of the 
State and the "one must" of society. State coercion is indisi 
pensable when it is necessary to crush the will opposing the 

legal system, but the state's means of coercion will suffice only 

as long as the resisting citizens are merely in a minority. 
Against a pronounced majority, unless it were abjectly submisi 
sive the state could not prevail. Even against a strong minor- 
itv 'it has to work with the instruments of martial law which 
cannot be used for the duration, and where the state does not 
have social pressure and the force of conscience on its side, it 
will not assert itself fully at all. As long as social pressure 
from the circles of the military, nobility and the students 

demand the duel, the duel will prevail although the state pun- 
ishes its practice as a crime. Just as little has the state 
succeeded in keeping the bold Alpine people from poaching, which 
in their own circle yields them praise rather than disgrace . 
Social pressure, on its part, is very effective where things are 
so plain that every resistance to its "one must " is immediately 
noted and brings on a balancing counter-effect. On a bridge with 
much traffic pedestrians and drivers of vehicles will in the main 
automatically keep to that side which usage prescribes they do; 
the inexperienced or recalcitrant are more or less bluntly shown 
the right way by those who meet on the bridge, and the police can 
afford to limit its strength to one or a few men because it has 
nothing to do but to take drastic steps in an emergency . Where 
things are not so plain, social pressure must, in addition, be 
supported by the ethical sense of justice. The sacrificium 
voluntatis must be rendered in the conscience itself, and the 
will in its very core must adjust itself to the ethical power in 
which it wants to have a part. If all citizens were filled with 
the sense of justice, no force whatever would be necessary altoi 
gether in order to uphold the legal system. Travelers who know 
the old interior China which has not yet been changed in its 
character by communication with Europeans tell us that in those 
areas courts and administrative authorities are being much less 
drawn upon than in any country of European civilization. The 
thousand-year-old, stagnating Chinese civilization has developed 
so many firm habits of living and has given so much external and 
internal direction to the people as would not be possible in the 
more agitated life of Europe, where state coercion, social 
pressure, and moral constraint must work together in order to 
guarantee the workability of the legal system. Where moral force 
is weaker, the regime of law is also imperfect because thereby 
social pressure is weakened as well and because the state by 
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itself is of course much too weak. It is not the statels better 
trained police force which makes for greater security on the open 
roads than in centuries past, it is the more civilized and peace- 
ful disposition of the citizens . Why is the regime in matters of 
taxation so much less perfect than it is in private law although 
the penalties provided by the state for violation of tax laws are 
much higher than those applying to private wrongdoing? The 
answer cannot be in doubt : the tax provisions are not inters 
preted by the majority of citizens with the same sensitive underi 
standing as the provisions of private law, tax morality being of 
course much lower than the morals governing private legal relai 
tionships . The church in its awareness of human behavior there~i 
fore prudently refrains from condemning offenses against tax 
moralitv according to the same standard applied to offenses 
against the moral code in private life. The average citizen 
deems permissible vis— a— vis the state , in spite of all its power, 
what he considers illicit vis-a-vis the most homely fellow- 
citizen. With the companion, the business correspondent the 
client one deals continuously, they are personally known, one has 
an appreciation for the experience of power which a frictionless 
cooperation with them brings , one wants to be esteemed by them in 
order to be assured of their concessions . For all these reasons 
one feels so close to them that one not only depends on them for 
purely rational considerations but every person of not downright 
indelicate manners is automatically motivated to offer them legal 
respect and doesn't wait until he is forced to meet his due obli-< 
gations to them. The state, on the other hand, is an abstract 
entity, not vivid to the common imagination and not speaking to 
human sentiment, an abstract entity alien to common knowledge and 
all the more removed frm the conscience . Only through the pasi 
sionate excitement of people's sentiments, as brought on perhaps 
by a popular war, do the masses awaken to their duty vis-a-vis 
the state; then certainly they are prepared for the greatest 
(volitional) sacrifices because at the same time they become 
conscious of the experience of power which the continued viable 
existence of the state means to it. 

Public law has the peculiar characteristic that wherever the 
opposing interests of large groups collide, the internal power of 
the law is of no avail. Every group fancies to have the law on 
its side and denies legitimacy to the opposite party. This is 
the gate through which force is called into public life; because 
internal power is missing, external power must do its ' job, and 
because the gods do not speak , the demons of the underworld aye 
loosed. Hence the fights between the parties, the classes, the 
churches, and above all the nations. Whereas within a particular 
state force must be applied for the most part only to a small, 
defiant minority which refuse to obey the law, as between nations 
denying each other legal respect force must become the instrument 
to be used at a moment's notice. 


6. About the Necessity for a General Belief in Law 

If the power of law is recognized as a fundamentally ethi- 
c . a - 1 ’. internal power having its roots in the conscience of the 
individual, it is thereby not in the least denied the character 
°f a social power. Even in their innermost endeavors h uman s look 
f 0r f u PP° rt in the form of social confirmation . As the yearning 
knowledge and for beauty need this support, so do also the 
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religious and ethical yearning; in each case tasks have to be met 
which transcend the unaided strength of the individual. Truth is 
not being falsified when I find it in association with others , 
but is thereby elucidated and strengthened. People are so much 
alike that they do not begin to deny their nature when they fol-i 
low the best who are striving ahead and in doing so lean on one 
another. When in association with others under the same circumi 
stances I discover the same law , I need not disavow my sense of 
justice; on the contrary, I will have satisfied it better than if 
I had gone my way alone. A generally held belief in law is its 
strongest test . 

But is there any kind of law which would fully pass this 
test? Are there really legal persuasions so generally held that 
only a small minority not responsive to a sense of justice keeps 
aloof? Do the majority of people really know the law according 
to which -they live? Every individual member of the masses knows 
it only for his own limited sphere, and when he uses it he does 
so by applying it in its traditonal forms, but without possessing 
the degree of understanding we must insist on to justify using 
the term "persuasion." While the masses may understand the 
essence and purpose of private law, which touches upon their most 
imm ediate interest, do they not lack any kind of judgment in 
public affairs of which it is so hard to obtain a general view? 
Indeed, the expression "belief in law" says more than may be said 
of the individuals who make up the masses. The general belief in 
law does not come about in such a way that all individuals in the 
multitude become fully persuaded; it comes about, as does every 
social decision in general: by the leaders walking in front and 
the masses following . After all, even in legal matters one must 
not expect more of the masses than what corresponds to their 
nature; that is, in legal matters, too, it is incumbent upon the 
masses only to confirm through appropriate following the policy 
of the leaders. The social finding of law requires the leader- 
ship by those sensing and shaping the law and fighting for it. 
When in legal matters we see the masses actively imitating the 
behavior of the leaders, they contribute their due share to the 
formation of the belief in law. They will prove their active 
involvement in ruling law by the degree of resistance they offer 
when they are expected to live according to a different law which 
is repugnant to their sentiments . Where, however, we see the 
masses accept with dull indifference the decisions announced by 
those who just happen to dominate the rostrum of public life, to 
speak 'of social belief in law would be out of the question. The 
masses will thus not champion a body of law which has so origin 
nated, and such law will therefore not pass the decisive test. 


j The Importance of Legal Form 

As an internal power law is also in need of the corresponds 
ing external form since it is called upon to regulate the extern 
nal behavior of human beings. To a certain extent it is in need 
of coercive power, because otherwise one could not cope with the 
opposing minority. But even in the ideal case of general and 
complete obediance to law, where no external coercion is required 
at all, complete legal power demands the legal form. Even the 
mind willing to comply with the law still needs the trained judge 
who applies the general legal rule to the particular case which 
may be in doubt. The judge, in turn, in order to protect his 


decision against the charge of arbitrariness, needs the statute 
which spells out the general rule of law. The modern school of 
fr*ee adjudication, which would give the judge full power to use 
discretion in accordance with the nature of the case, presupposes 
judges of the stature of the great Roman jurists who had in them 
the spirit of the lawgiver . Judges, being on average what they 
are must be placed on the firm foundation of the law. 

The lawgiver* s task is among the most significant and most 
difficult leadership tasks in society . Social judgment has 
always placed the gyeat lawmaker in the forefront of leaders. 
His importance is not diminished by the fact that the legal norms 
which he has to formulate must be prepared by the nature and life 
of the people, for in any other field as well the great leader is 
always prepared by the spirit of the people. The special task of 
the lawgiver to derive firm rules from the worldly wisdom accum- 
ulated through experience requires a penetrating knowledge of 
life, which must be paired with the highest acumen and the most 
finely attuned sense of justice, as reflected in an artistic 
linguistic instinct. Nor is the importance of the lawgiver 
reduced by the fact that he needs jurisprudence as an aid. Only 
by the scope and significance which jurisprudence has won with 
all strong peoples can we fully appreciate the significance of 
the legal form. The latter finds its outward expression in the 
solemnity surrounding the announcement of the law as well as the 
functioning of the court. 

As does the scholarly jurist, the lawgiver and the judge 
also like to cultivate the legal form for its own sake. The 
reception of Roman civil law provided by the jurists during the 
epoch of Humanism and the Renaissance demonstrates the attraction 
exerted at that time on the juridic spirit by the legal form. 
Taking part in the reception of English constitutional law during 
the period of the revolutions were not only the yearnings of the 
masses for freedom but also the sense for good form of the jur- 
ists. In both cases the result was a well-formed body of law 
which nevertheless could not help being perceived as artificial 
because it lacked an organic connection with the natural soil of 
the law, the creative sense of justice of the people. Such arti-< 
ficial law is still only halfway law and will mature into full 
law only after its form has been adapted to the content which the 
native sense of justice demands. One must have learned from the 
pattern 0 f the f ore ign law how to pour one's own legal aspira-’ 
tions into the mould suitable for their contents. 


Just as the legal profession when it is in rapid movement 
undertakes too much as a leader, there are other times when it 
Stands Still and becomes derelict in its duty to point the way in 
legal matters. These are the times of rigid, arid juridic law 
■VI j ur i s P ruden c e and jurisdiction stick by the letter and 
innc Str0ng P eo P le wil1 then seek to create its legal con- 
° s i n the informal way which was once peculiar to the 

common law. 


iiasteLy or legal form yields its greatest advantage by guar— 
fora ! untroubled evolution of the law, permitting in wise 
CTood transfer old law into new before it has turned from 
a Sense to nonsense, from blessing to curse. 
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Even a quite healthy people only after having fully matured 
attains the happy blend of legal justice and legal form, and 
thereby full internal power of law, while its adolescence and 
decline are filled with fights for external powey . Even to a 
mature people it may happen once in a while that, the peaceful 
sequence of bodies of law is interrupted by the conflict of tori 
menting forces, but internal peace is likely to be restored relai 
tively quickly and the wounds of battle will justly heal. 


8 . Legal Form and Rule by Force 

The road to the power of law historically has led to a large 
extent through the power of coercion. The despot will always 

feel the urge to be legitimated and exalted. After having 
knocked the lawful king off the throne, he wants to take the 
latter's seat and be adorned by his crown. He does not want to 
content himself with the rule by force which he commands but he 
wants to have behind him the whole formal legal apparatus, otheiM 
wise he doesn't believe to possess complete dominion over the 
minds. Therefore he neglects no detail of legal form. He has 
himself proclaimed by law as ruler, he installs judges and orders 
them to punish those who refuse to acknowledge him as a ruler. 
But does he thereby really acquire the power over the hearts 
which his lawful predecessor held? By no means. His law doesn t 
oblige the conscience of his subjects, and the sentences of his 
judges are viewed by the people as unjust coercion. The outward 
legal form used by him is nothing but continued rule by force; 
following the armed war against the hostile army, he now conducts 
the war with chains and gallows against the various adversaries 
who no longer dare to do battle in the field. He apprehends them 
when they refuse to render to him in public the homage he 
demands, and he pursues them into their very homes if he suspects 
that there they will conspire against him. The law proclaimed by 
him is no legal precept but merely a coercive measure; the judge 
appointed by him is not a judge but a readjuster. Just as the 
dragoons of Louis XIV could not convert the pious hearts of the 
Huguenots, no more can coercion by the usurper stifle the feeling 
of loyalty toward the legitimate king. 

The despots of modern times are as avidly after the legal 
form as were those of past centuries and millenia. In the new 
states, which after the World War were established on the terrii 
tory of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, rule by force is unhesitati 
ingly passed off for legal form, and everybody is a traitor who 
struggles against the new despotism. There no ethnic minority, 
however large, may claim for itself the original national right 
of self-determination which had been SO solemnly proclaimed by 
the victors themselves. Is the dictate breaking this original 
right to be able to create law? The dictator, of course, needs 
this very legal support so urgently that he cannot escape the 
self-deception to the effect that he be able to transform force 
into law merely by calling it law. Was perhaps William the 
Norman also recognized by the Saxons in their hearts as the 
legitimate king because he defeated and slayed the Saxon king 
Harold on the bloody field of Hastings? One royal SUCCQSSOI 
after the other had to act as a despot until finally the Normans 
and the Saxons had formed a sisterly union of English people ana 
along with their common language became linked by a common SSHSS 


of justice. True power of law is an internal power, it is a foil 
lowing from the heart which no longer requires coercion or else 
only against a minority of lawless minds. True power of law is 
active powen, and the king acknowledged as legitimate finds willi 
ing souls to do his bidding. But for the despot no hand will 
bestir itself unless forced to, and when his rule of force has 
ended he is a helpless beggar pursued by hate. 




- 1C uj.stuj.j.ud±±y eszaniisnea tyrannies only those 
acquired the full power of law which changed so drastically that 
they won, through the blessings of civilization and culture the 
minds of the masses which at first they dominated by the terror 
of arms. On the long road to be traveled until the forced foil 
lowing of the masses was transformed into a following giving 
spontaneous legal recognition, the minds of the masses had to 
live through a variegated series of transitional sentiments until 
the rule by force came to be mentally accepted entirely as rule 
by law. The modern mind, which takes the state of freedom for 
granted, is no longer quite able to imagine these public sentii 
ments, because to that mind it appears as impossible that a state 
of slavery was not always perceived as unbearable coercion. But 
should this really have been the case through all the millenia 
when a large, and often the major, portion of the population 
lived by the laws of slavery? The lords to whom the slaves had 
been awarded as property have through these long epochs regarded 
their lordly privileges as affording complete control, not any 
different from property right in material goods which they 
owned. As to the unfree, we must assume that they, too, had to 
become resigned to their lot a which as rule they had no prosi 
pect whatever to change _ to a degree that they still could get 
some enjoyment out of life . For the milder cases of bondage, as 
it was borne by the rural vassals, this was certainly true. 
Ordinarily, unless the rough arm of the lord or his representai 
tive just happened to interfere, the peasant could enjoy his 
physical vigor, attributable to the work he did, and in the main 
also the fruits of his labor almost as much as the freeman of 
those times who by the prevailing circumstances was as a matter 
of fact almost as firmly tied to the soil as was the bonded seri 
vant as a matter of law. But the masses of the unfree, too, who 
were under a harsher regime still had to resign themselves to 
tneir fate, if only in dull submission. The members of such 
tribes whose instincts did not contain the yearning for freedom 
Perhaps felt better off in their dependence on a lord who proi 
vided for them to a certain degree than they would have felt if 
■1 }° their own resources. Did not all those sentiments 
rHCiuae a certain recognition of the rights of the lord? We must 
assume this to have been true at least during those long periods 
when the minds of the 

affairs, without acts of resistance except for a few isolated 
Personal eruptions . Where, however, slave uprisings broke out or 
Peasant revolts of the English or French kind in the 14th century 
i-ha? u e ^ erman kind of peasant wars , we surely have clear proof 
znaz the sense of justice of the oppressed did not yield, and we 
musz assume that its resistance could not be broken even when the 
fflf 1 ?, 111 ? was P ut down with cruel force. In the end, the mind of 
its Eur °f ean Peoples still considered all forms of bondage, even 
milder variants, as incompatible with their disposition and 
aia away with them. 
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The sentiments of today's proletariat , legally free but to a 
larqe extent weighted down by dire poverty, ere closely attuned 
to the sentiments of the unfree of times past. They are also 
approached by the sentiments of ethnic minorities who feel short 
changed in their claims to self-determination. These minorities 
had put up with the lack of self-determination as lo ^9 as they 
were not sufficiently advanced to create their own cultural val 
ues, but once they have caught up in this respect they perceive 
the absence of self-determination as nearly unbearable coeri 
cion Most painfully suffering under foreign sovereignty are 
those peoples which earlier had enjoyed national freedom and a 
culture of their own, but in the wake of fatal wars have lost 
their independence. The democratic movement of the 19th century 
imparted new strengths to, and revived the demands from, a fair 
number of such peoples who along with their political independ- 
ence also appeared to have already lost completely their cultural 
independence . 

Time and again new developing law is added to the old famil- 
iar law. At first it presents itself as an external custom, 
without being pervaded as yet by the sentiment of an inner imperi 
ative, characteristic of law. Perhaps the zeal to follow is very 
active here, but it has not hardened yet into firm duty. The 
combative, adventuresome young people who under the command of a 
famous leader embark upon an expedition into foreign lands are 
willing to submit to the harsh discipline which he maintains, 
leading more by his spirit-stirring will and his mighty arm than 
by carefully weighed directives. The instructions given to his 
followers and obeyed by his eager people are emerging martial 
law. Out of such directions, after they have been selected and 
confirmed by success, have emerged the laws of war which received 
recognition in the European armies. If the expedition leads to 
the establishment of states and the laws of war are surrounded by 
and supplemented with laws of peace, this body of law receives 
the consecration of people's law or full law. If, on the other 
hand, the expedition does not proceed beyond the dimensions of a 
raid, its law becomes the law of a small group of individuals who 
like' robbers live outside the universal law. Robber law can 
never become genuine law, though within its sphere it may hold 
its own through fear and terror or may to the mind of a Karl Moor 
even appear as pure law. Not only is it unlikely that in a group 
of lawless persons healthy moral drives will be found that are 
necessary in order to elevate the companionable spirit to a per-< 
severing sense of duty for the group, but robber law necessarily 
places itself at variance with the entire legal system of a P 6 ®" 1 
pie. It can therefore not be true law, for true law must be 
internally consistent as part of a general system which combines 
all the individual rules into a coherent whole. 


9- About the Art and the Development of the Formation of Law 

The first legal forms were rigid-typical and may be compared 
with the rigid-typical configurations of the earliest art. Only 
little by little does the lawgiver learn how to express the 
diverse legal configurations of life. In this regard the Roman 
legislator was preceded by the Roman judge who was especially 
qualified for the task of moulding the law because he was at the 
same time the scientifically trained authority on the law. 
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Even with peoples of very rich legal talent the art of shapi 
ln f Jt he le 9 al forms for the most part lags behind the development 
of the content of law. Like any other art, this one, too, takes 
its due time, of course. To the powerful i n the country what 
matters, above all, is to obtain the sanction of legal form for 
their personal power, and therefore they at first formulate a 
body of law for themselves only, alongside which the law of the 
populace grows wild, so t O speak. For all that, the powerful in 
the country know quite well, however, that they must couple with 
their own formal law a far-reaching tolerance for the uncon- 
trolled growth of the law of the populace. 

In the historic beginnings the law was tailored quite one- 
sidedly to the person of the ruler, but all the same surrounded 
by the exuberant growth of the actual powers to whom the ruler 

h t d JL Ul1 f c ° pe - _ In the beautiful book by Erman-Ranke 
about Egypt this state of affairs has been most aptly portrayed 
in the chapter which describes the king and his court. We wish 
to quote the pertinent passage verbatim. It reads as follows 


The idea of the state, which through the legacy of 
the Greeks and the Romans has become second nature with 
us, was as foreign to the peoples of the Old Orient as 
it still is today for most Orientals. In the Orient 
the notion prevailed, and often still prevails today, 
that the entire state machinery works for the ruler ’ s 
sake only; that taxes are paid to fill his treasure- 
house; that war is waged for his glory; and that for 
his honor the big monuments are built. All the land 
al li aii ? oods are his property, and even when he lets 
others have a share in it, this is, strictly speaking, 
only in the nature of a loan which he can call at any 
time. The subjects, too, are his property, and he can 
do with their lives as he pleases. 

Of course, this is only the official view. In 
reality, here, too, things look quite different, and 
the king, seemingly governing everything like a god, 
mostly has only little independence. Next to him are 
of course, the old counselors who already served his 
father and who are used to being obeyed absolutely by 
the army of scribes and clerks, and also next to him 
stand the generals with their blindly obedient soldiers 
and the priests with their untrammeled power over the 
lower classes. Settled in the various states, however, 
are very affluent noble families who stand closer to 
the population of their native place than does the 
ruler living in the remote capital, with none of these 
mighty ones must the king fall out. He must spare the 
sensibility of the ministers, must open up innocuous 
channels for the ambition of the generals, must guard 
Closely against his functionaires approaching the 
n obility too closely, and above all must get along well 
with the clergy. Only if he can measure up to all 
these demands, while knowing at the same time how to 
balance off each of these factors against one another 
does he have a chance for a long and blessed 
government . 
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What has been said here for Old Egypt is true for every time 
and every nation where the effective powers of law have not y 
been fully articulated in legal form. In t.s sense ™ngis 

ahso!ute y i/UT doe^as^e "X, Ss^en attributed, to the 

absolute if he does . t merely the witticism for 

^rt rV t a he 1V w e o rds n are usually taken , but the accurate expression of 

anaptobservation The Junker admits that the royal law is the 
an apt observation r em ain so. He does not demand the 

only formal law and snail remain class aloncr-' 

explicit recognition of the rights that go fi' t± shes to 

side the absolute rights of the king which he LfLg} behind S f h L 
uphold in all their strength in order to take 

5 th ^TLl 0l f, 

on his part is glad to yield beeause he in turn need s 

lowing of the Junkers, being too weak alone P 
the whole body of the populace. 


10. About the Formation of Modern Constitutional Law in-Par 
ticular 

Modern constitutional law has the peculiarity that ^s f orms 
very often do not try to give an iimediate replica of life, 

are determined by the ideas one forms P constitutional 
also applies to the economic aspects of constitutional 
Statement aiso apples almost more closely determined by the 
law, whose orientation 1S aimosz = * actual sue 

ahnnt individualism end socialism than by the actual sue 
ideas about individualism more n'arrowly circumscribed 

cess of these ideas . e gurations lend themselves more 

and more predictable, ana izs contrast the eve of 

readily to being given legal expression. In contrast, the eye or 

the observer is hardly able to survey public life in its vast 
Ixlanse and impetuous momentum. Instead of imitating the real-' 
ities Of public life, Constitutional law readily adheres to the 
workable ideas according to which greed for power combined 
'SSSZfSZ*** to tee the state 

first royal law was a replica of the notion of an ideal y 

and the rierhts of the king were allotted in the way the per rect 
ZiJe needed them to do his test, vest successors didn't Jhite 
know what to do with the superfluity of their- “®“s, or else 
the more frequent case mm they abused them in the wantonness 
lower. So it could happen that the weak prince was dominated 
either by the creatures of his whims, his favorites wjjo 

tresses or else by the vigorous persons of his environment 
served him as indispensable* aides He only had the name and th. 

outward honors of power while those others enjoyed leaal 

fill Precisely such cases illustrate the significance of legal 
form'. For the all-powerful male or female fa vorites ^ 

to stay in the background, not being covered ^ the 2 e ^L en Tn 
which was accepted by the people. What happened had to happen 

the name of the king, and ^®/f//Vtes were decfded; onl f the 
find out at all m whose head its razes weie J 

insiders of the court knew this and took < 3dv3nt3 / e R ?Lefieu and 
such energetic and statesmanlike ^nrsters as Richelieu ana 
Mazarin could not step into the limelight. Their power u 
Mazarin . if they had not limited themselves to assist- 

have ended quickly it zneynaa , , bei outwardly recog- 

ing in its exercise but had also aemanaea Morowin- 

nized for its possession. In order to overthrow the Mer owm 
gians, the Carolingian majordomos had to excel for a long time as 
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l^il a TsTelt c li e A s r of i th V ta A e unfciI they finally cou id success- 

y assert their claim to the royal title. Isn't this preponc 
derance of legal form of great significance? It 
peaceful operation Q f the law, while actual strength still has 
kicked C& a S St rr.no ay ' T ° b& sure ' a kin< 3 dom which all too long has 

collapse The ^ 1/1 the end crumble away and 

collapse. The history of the Merowingians presents an example 

sirs. ° Way LOU1S paid f ° r the ™ istakes of his predeces^ 

Economic liberalism, too, emanated from the idealizing 
notions which opposition against the tutelage of merclntilistil 
governments had called forth. One gloried . mercantlll f “C 
assumptions about the individual f ° , exaggerating 

, individual being destined for liberty and 

about the socially beneficial effects of competition. The legal 

SToiis S of“co e ?rS’oi Si|!on“as"°^S- P “ 0 * J r; d 

»»in the economy should repain free from encrSjnts £ “I 
appropriate places economic liberty has indeed 
yielded great and greatest successes, but there were enouoh 

of a cnarc h nn e ^ "d* , mis P Iaced ' and in these places strong powers 

n^sjsrs s: r s s 

and throm back inasmuch as they did not find the remedyLfLlTf- 

nltions of thJ Sat* e .i 3r ° Ietarian thinkers with their idealizing 

extremf form of ^ in - the econom y and demanded as legal form an 

been injected into°fhe 1C Jr oerclon - what a confusion has thereby 
neen injeczea into the modern legal system.' There was rh* 

cess fr e om P ZTch° f t laW ^ ^ ^ ^ect SlSiSL^t^S^ 

CeSS repressed by faftS wh^was^^Z’f ° f SUC " 

success which f , raccs /. What was supposed to matter was the 

chief haa j-h ldea achieved in the minds of men. Much mis- 

thereby already been visited upon the peoples and 

FJ toTwZTt S Jt° lra " ah “ d ' bevel-headed SLuSTS bXn 

The democratic movement of our time in naive faifh 

beIn d fhf C rasi C f °T of e the constitution as idealizing^ as had 
been the case earlier for its absolutistic form As the latter 

E ^asupposei i the ideal king, the former takes for granted the 
the \nf7llibTe fori 6 Relieves to have found in universal suffrage 
pie are iiloted t f b y. whlc h the best from among the peo-> 
test Is not as simhi a 1 ders * ip - However, the selection of the 

historically Lied democracies w* lt ^ eeas ‘ 0nly ln the older 
meet the necessarv democracie f d ° es the maturity of the people 
vouna j necessary prerequisite for good elections, whereas the 

K? tZTsTa^r 5 are n0t s ° far have SreTo fay 
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VII. The Culture Powers 


1 . The Communion of Faith 

ars ss , s 

h IS ° must first be brought together by the firm pressure of 
beings must first .be g d td b public order powers until 

force and they must Oe %tn d ing force of culture powers; but 
they become receptive to tne » fco p e the supei 

once these have become operative, y people without losing 

Thpv can be shared with other people witnout v 

nor powers. mey can ve bv joint possession, 

fubstance- nay, they are even enhanced °y J K. ' 

any substance Y ' th / r than conflict, emanates from them, 
and thus peace, ratner tnan , whereas the univeri 

™ ginated ^ 

long since collapsed, the latter have endured. 

Among all great religions, Christianity has proved to be the 

greatest binding force It To Absolve it rose above secular 

dominion itS The ei sway of the church provides us with the most 

impressive example of the power whi ^ ^neglect ed The study™ of 
minds. The historiographers have long neglected the / 

this power, but it deserves at least as mucn attention 

history of srms power . 

The belief in one single god, almighty Creator Of heaven and 
The verier m one » them<?e7 to him with fervor 

earth, unites the souls who devote themselves , rhe devout 

into an unswerving Communion. 0ne 9 oa r one Ciiun.il. 

iS£ Snoot think it any other »ay «td therefore the Christian 

church fro. it, very hegroorug perceived itself ss the y 

Of believers, and already in the first confession applies 

labeled itself catholic or general church To n ^ ely that thei r 
vhet the Bolshevists cl>™ tor "istles dlsclpI „ 

message went out to all. as aia r , . ,- n order to 

missonaries today still march out in o t ^ s of yearn j_ ng for 

spread the message of salvation . . . • ■ . this message 

faith as it filled mankind at the end of Anticpity this message 

res received vhoieheertediy hy the "ejo^ty ^poople.^yjto 

strong minds no less than by t e p thev led the 

didn't just pretend to believe, they did believe 

others to belief ^£«r “ Tt^but The. y followed with 

ThTir soul, 1 which found its comfort in belief. ^ ce a2 ^J 
almighty God is also the everlastingly wise “d good God ? 

with faith the love of God is planted into the soul Since 
has created man according to his _own ^^JTaw, containing all 

tT^otherTrecepts ^ The* community of the believers is therefore 

the other precepts. me j community Of 

not just that, but at the same time it is an ethical community 

life . 

The connection with life on earth had certa±n T ik T Buddhism 
tance for the beginnings of Christianity ' because like a 

it sought comfort in renunciation of this world But more 

more the church adapted itself to the vitality of the rreSh 
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peoples of the Occident by showing how to unite the notion of 
this world with that of the hereafter. The Roman church also 
became the leader of the faithful in the world of the here and 

ture AsTatl r Th l T the ieader ^ * spiritual C uT 

urge cleaned the churches so ThTTTenLT icon ocIastic 

farther-reaching sweep, had attempted to puli fy The ' woTld* ofTht 
slags of antique culture, and the Roman Church in this respect 

wire destroyed Sp TT ±d treasures of Tnt%e culture 

to life 17 this IrTd T f Ut 33 S °° n aS the ^urch had given 
iZarnfZr „ ■ T lts due ' ifc became the creator of new 

TflTteH tho Plng w W1 T T e m y sterious metaphysical problem which 
thnnoht ed T mind o£ the believer served to sharpen scholastic 
T Tin T OSe P° nderousness was compensated by its honesty aid 
which in its own way also turned to the humanities and to Natural 

mTsTrTss of the 3 ^ arr ° ganCe when theology called itself the 
flTthlm f Thl s f rving sciences; it truly acted as a guidepost 
in great ' art fee ^ ng found its triumphant expression 

,“ e sr dt™tic“ i of of f ti e th'' a “ lt r ad ^ cch " ii - 

herght of the churches this art symbolized the god-seeiimSeal 
Of faith. The hundreds of cathedrals reaching heavenwards Ts 
found in town after town, are testimonvtoth*' ? 

lIi r Tdo°rled a itltifv d t oT trans / igurin 9 pictures withThicTtTey 

measure the TTnllT /T f US:LOn ' If ifc were permissible to 
measure the strength of life awareness of an epoch by its artist 

tic creations, the present would appear to us as poor in vital 
church ? USnSSS aS COmpared t0 the era of the predominant df thl 


...r IPone add f ? hat the church has done for economic develoo- 
hensive St ^lt a ^^TwaysT one £22 iL^mpTeTsIoTtf aTo^rl - 

““ v* SSL 

under ^ it S C ^ control Vif-hTiTThl th f wealth accumulating 

every external poweT^ould Jke itself ° f the church ' 

power. while p rv couia make itself felt only as a partial 

torv for the / P r± nce gave commands only within his terrii 
ent borders gere „oo 

^ arms changed ln incessant battles and provided 

property 1 flomTverTside a^what threatening life and 

church idid: hy po^tfng tTS.^ LS2S ^he^lTfe ^o 

good, and° P it e gavi to the^faithfuT TTTT™ victor * of the 
surrounding Tim, a feeiin?^ “eif-Issi ulaTcTlT 9 iife the ,riT 
Unshakable goal of eternal^ bliss fo £ r the pious ' the 


Told T T h or h ih r e ar oubli°o f leader T d P P'°^ d the firm scaf- 

teachinq as Won^nded h° r T r ° n earth - For joint practice and 
yided J’ ii . h demanded by the common faith, every village was pro-< 

bishops* fud'the'bi/ho^ 1 ", ?,• » re uLte! „JSr 

Parole th ? s 1 ““- 

dirt 

S 0«isa“^ ISe? o/iS°t * to assert itself Is Id 

ower of the time. It outgrew the states, it demarcated 
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the boundaries between its power and l that of the s tate and it 
was so Strong that even within the political sphere it 
preserve its interests in the most emphatic manner. 

After the power of the Roman church through a millenium had 
teen renewed time and again - notwithstanding the . worst external 

and internal disruptions afflicting it now and ' entity 

finally curtailed through the gradual development of the entity 
t ho state The state monopolized large functional areas a y- e ^ 
ft to Stilish internal order, 

eduction of laymen, baring sprung up coif 

provided it with secular functionaries in lieu of s pirizuai cuun 
selors In addition to its losses to state admins t rat ion . 
off l'. ISO had to abandon to social self-government 

tional areas previously entrusted to its care. the Religious 
rrmund in state and society is closely related to the religious 
sllit caused by the Reformation. Since then the communion of 
believers has been torn asunder, and none of the separate com, 
munltles of the faithful could have the au ra 

by the communion Of all believer a Adding them all P y 

arithmetically the same number or members, uuu 
resulting from the sum of the parts was far less than ad P 
viously been the influence of the undivided wh ole TheCatholic 

church had been superior to the states, but now the state had an 
<=drre> on the churches existing within its territory. The state 
made the lest of its superiority by laying claim to dete^ining 
the creed of its subjects. Religion became a political matter, 
nolitical wisdom was not inclined to tolerate an alien P 
within its boundaries. Through the command, "cuius regioeius 
religlo," the sovereign managed to augment his secular sover, 
eiontv over the subjects by the religious sovereignty over the 

believers The Protestant chief of state had a P a flfrfth-i 
favorable position as head of the national church, but the Cath , 
llic chief as well couldn't help feeling stronger when he permit- 
ted the Catholic church to operate as state church, which 
return assisted him with its power. 

Only after a protracted development was political f ree ^ 

• crowned with religious freedom. In a number of countries 
state church maintained its preferred positionT^ 
religious societies, but in purely democratic countries religion 
was proclaimed to be a private matter. 

Overfatigue at the end of the long-drawn-out religious WdTS 
contributed in no small degree to the victory of toie hut 

contributory in still larger degree was the doubt which 
fomented by the development of modern science. Whereas 
upsurge of the state deprived the church only ° fare p as t ^if. ti 
beyond faith, and whereas the schism won over to ProtestaiKlsm 
the peoples and nations which the Catholic church lost, religious 
doubt in the very area of faith has estranged millions of souls 
from all churches , the new Protestant ones as well asth e J 
Catholic one. Modern science through observation 
learned to master its proven empirical methodrrd d r itsel f 

the scholastic way which had become barren. After thehwanities 
had also come to orient themselves by the modernjpirit scien 
tific perception ceased serving theology. The maid gave notice 
to the mistress of termination of obedience nay U threw 
the gauntlet to her. With a clear eye the scientific P ±o 

revealed the childish superstition which was hidden away 
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faith, and, confronted with penetrating scientific iudement the 
notion °f miracle _ "faith's deafest chAd!' - vanished 

catToToffli?h f at fir l fc onl y almed at the purifi, 

cation or faith, a much farther-reaching effect took place „nin, 

humln° nature which f ft h ™ de h rst . andin 9 and ^ith make demands on 
human nat ure which in the highest sense can be met simultaneous lv 

only by individuals of the most rugged mental nenfitntfnn u^ 

who is habituated to the bright light of reasoning very guickly 

i OS ti Tn Y t0 see sti11 in the m y stic darkness of 

Tng for faith the coarser mass of humanity the yearn- 

r7al values in thT?™ llV f Y interest devoted to mate , 

JLilh the face of phenomenal economic development. Thus 

men h Toaffoe extent If Predominant power over the minds of 
men. TO a large extent the class-conscious proletariat has been 

tlelr ferns ^ith-kaaping paa Js„try cling/SrfS 

clsss SflnuSS / tL‘fai?S?l' isTtl f, ^educated 

Protestant countries, thjre are only “ fee in ^ 

who know how to reconcile knowledge and faith. c UrC 

even ft social P ower of the Christian churches 

even today must not be assessed too lightly. The statistical 

number of those who profess their religions in all civilized 

tionTo be sure thiT^ h tanfca ?°, unt to the sum of the popula , 
f thls number, like many others derived from the 
f i eld . ° f statistics, must not be taken at its face value The 
statistician in this case, as in others, has to depend upon some 
external, tangible characteristic as found in official church 

the fact of external religious^rofession fas^it fin mean? 

tlV matted of fa Iff having turned indifferent in 

tinue Whfmh f i th/ u nevertheless unable to decide to discon , 

to the P ' } hey thereb y Make known that belonging 

to the church still is of value to them. One will not go wrong 

kl^Thff wftfin fheffks °&t2‘cEiS but a als™T ti0n d Whi ° h f 

oT^Tessilf^fVo 0 tT^l ^ h beli °™' ^Perh%ffith- 

Z~~i ; / to themselves, they would Still like to 

fleiinl'thfv°fiL th r- COUid '-,f nd aS Iong as they'laVbor such a 

tion o 9 f ftL 7 ff h- i mpossii ^ e to P roceed to a formal declara-’ 
no lonaer n ^\ - ef ' wl } lch 1S a lea P into vacant space. Those who 
thing whi £ e - i:ie Y'®' * 1 °. v [ ever large their number, do not have any, 
C u Uld u unite them Mutually and which they could pit 

festimonv of or r~ zatio "; ^inst this, Christianity has 
has to fan v Y nearly two millema on its side, and even today 

Mindfan m T y no ^f^fgftfTaft.^ mly the m ° St determined 


is a7most Pe °f^ wh ,° ^J-Mpiy confine themselves to the state there 

hearjs are °stirred e UP i 3nd ima 9 ination ■ Whenever human 

heath, a spiritual P l deeply, as with birth, marriage, and 

Representative speaks Pe hif drv manner 7 heard ' and when a State 
•re occasion ffflv fh* d 7 manne f. Misses the solemn mood of 
existina ■ T f. y ' the organization of faith power of all 

ivenf? ftffosf fimol e ±S ^ °?\ ^ VerSed in human insight 

On j. Up its most simple manifestations, the effect still exerted 
the minds of the masses by the institution of the church 1 
the Catholic church with its chapels, offices hierar- 
ceremonies, pomp, and grandeur — is f asc inating. ' Even in 
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where doubt has settled in most deeply , the power 
exertedby faith not only on the believers but also on t^halfo 

^ li m^rs^ioua ll inT , wea 0 q^te e a 1 few ° doubters *is impressive . 
Ui, 2£ fafthT/hde large gro upr = 

nities which exert power on the conscience of 'the^ rafce 
There are people with very strong r religious themselve b P t the 
themselves from the churches ana seek 9 oa 
number of these independent spirits can only be small. 

When the state declares religion to ^J.^fhlTptlial 
this can only mean that it withdraws from religion the special 
protection granted to it before, but this cannot diminish the 
hold which religion has on the hearts. This dominion is still 
evident everywhere. Nowhere so far has religion _ become a private 

matter in the sense that it be a ^reyPerson* Therefore, 

viduals, not further noticeable in public air, airs 
even such a state, having conceded religious freedom and e<?uai 
itv will dive much more recognition to the religious sphere than 
to the lutely private sphere of individuals . Everywhere today 

rr°{ ‘ hnJel KfapeLlf -llL^t “i»thoSt°a«?e X‘r 
ly 1C wh ich it Exerts this spell; even ^ven^tt er Tts“ToH 

Py etete 

authorities as equal and inviolable under international law, so 
every church building and even more the whole church parapher 
nalia are looked upon by ^ 

capable of reverence, as untouchable and supra personal 


2 The Power of Knowledge 

rha inf tv aoal scientific thinking strove after was a firmly 
„o mdS wlicl, .as supposed to "place the unprov- 

of faith. One soon had the opportunity to 
r ecocrnize however that it was in no way possible to convert the 
? ma e coo tn a scientific Weltanschauung , which was bound to 

Kooed” Hi £ntal£p££?y To he eure to have the populace on 
exceed zneir r * ±t have its c hurch . At this point, 

one s side, one faithful which had existed hitherto was 

the one communion of the taithtul wnicn exioueu knowledae - 

rant into the two camps of the believers and of the knowledge 
able In the long run it became apparent, however that the 
j new Weltanschauung COuldn t be rejoiced in eVSh 

by the camp of the knowledgeable The announcement of the < end of 
the world as taught by natural science, frightened the timia 
souls while the turn to materialism, which seemed to gain the 

upper hand, repelled the sensitive. Only a few minds were 

staunch enough to heed Spinoza's high-minded direction 
renouncing the demands of the heart: and ietting it ° | 

firm as such But the very urge for knowledge was 
struck in its core when one had to bend to the view that 
cannot really know anything . " Stern criticism e ini m e ^ jP • 
TZ° .ind in it, pine, Alloying the Cinnl conclusion f ^ 
tific wisdom, "Ignoramus, ignorabimus . The human , Aqcpnia 

modestly had to admit, is not capable of ' penetrating the eSSMjg 
of vhenomena and it never will be. When confronted . W1 .th 
ultimate issues agitating the heart, the power 
to nothing. Even with extreme exertion it remains as unable 
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ffirf n iv at ^, m an eS f/ S f UeS aS the strongest source of light genera 

universe Though ** ■ U 2 a % \ t0 P^etrate the darkness of the 
int Though enriched by thousands upon thousands of 
insights whlC h not only yield immeasurable benefits but also 
el-evate the mind and m aesthetic terms provide purest eniovment 

Zs lost a* sense forThe fP°™ ri8hed *>y science inasmuch ^s it 

Xihed scieSifi Siiy h U^;!SfS octed of lif ‘‘ 

Having failed to reach its ultimate goals, science has 
nevertheless become a power factor of the first order ZniJ.nl 

Thlch^Lcome ontTf 2? education ' knowledge educatfo? 

the saving thlt knnwledal* P ervaslve social powers, hearing out 
the saying that knowledge 1S power. At the present time scieni 

^ if iff technique revolutionizes the state and society Knowledge 
education is nowadays the most important weapon ± n the 7 ifp 

““ exoparty, though the latter h.e jS 

fAui,rT„ ^jL; P „ C , i ag , th ‘ , le ” gifted M th the mean, to 
■Tt a. education and, for that matter, to stand his around 
without a particular education However ^ s ground 

without education will always fall ? end Property 

will rise even in ^ ^pZpelty InTtllf' USSllJ 

eTied e a^T rty ' ?? customary division of society into a prop^ 

b y. ch T in * th , e desi * na - 

nal characteristics . Given its full 3 designation 9 exbar Z 

gSS/SSi Te 6 a?d\llTrlper d ~ 

always belong to the propertied c2a ss -^anTthese Numer0U ? men 
strongest in their c P las P . wh f^a V e ^ en ^ ^rTZverty 
exclusively by the force of their mind and who come to earn hT/h 

iheiTldt n p,tn lw lnt a f CU ^u lai j e l ar T assets ■ The middle classes owe 
advancement to the fact that they have become the nrinrinal 

education. Because ^ledge^l 

haa h,d ft, helfiy Lr e tSi Victorious ,„d literalism 

LS aco«? r %: t £!£xiSp c Td P 1 ' 

cation, without mandatorf* ^ { east an elementary edu- 

have acquired its press Zd^ould S not°i ^ P roletarlat ™uld not 
H ins press and could not have organized itself. 

of faith S power U ? n ° f kn ° wle ^ e P™* - distinguished from that 
must be a great detl^ore ■ , The communion of faith 

educated m0re - ln , ltlmate than the community of the 

lions af °,l f h 13 simple but knowledge has many dimen- 

Ziuch in fhe h dark^that im the the / lmP w COntent of faith remains so 
COnsenSUS 7 r \u tha \ tha ,- 9 ° d ~ s fekmg believers require a broad 
consensus lest they ^ diverted by doubts, whereas knowledge 

and beC ome fuTlv ^ s 1 lf ulitaate issues, can grow 

t ' le ignor!nt an J the l rri na hv * now j ed Z e * ble P^son wiU re f u te 
the believer andtheerrin 9 by the strength of his evidence. For 
is aJ^.frre' existence of the heterodox or of the unbeliever 

to L|L UrC %°f t riSS™i.S J in 9 - h T “ d i^ing‘l" 

bile knowledge is Z^r „ I indomitable yearning for unity, 

i Ilizina il^tiJnne b i P xc, fr ° m many P° ints of departure _ 
\enal ? ex P erience and reflection _ through slow growth and 
tenal mansion. Only subsequently does the desire make itself 
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felt to bring organizational unity into the multifarious know^ 
The constitution of faith from the beginning demands 
cenFralization but the realm of knowledge is set up as a repub^ 
lTc of scholars, an unfettered union of independent minds. 

Tn the realm of knowledge , should the greatest minds not 

■ 7 w fho Greatest power? A quick review tells us that they 
doFoTor at least not ? in the sense that they exert direct con- 
trol over the masses. The general , comprehensive ideas which the 
greatest minds, leading the way, conceive are of such an abstract 
nature that they cannot be directly absorbed by the passes 

There is a need for intermediary minds who P^F^FFarFiCular 
tions by usefully applying the general ideas to the particular 
domains Of knowledge All truly path-breaking ideas require a 
domains intermediaries and a prolonged education until the 
number of intermediaries f 7 , cuit Especially where 

masses have been made ^ea<iy to fol has to he y ombined 
knowledge is applied to activities j. a3 „ har . ± s beina eclipsed 

with external resources, the scientific teacher is De±n 9 ^ f 
in the eyes of the masses by those leaders Mo have to -9 
work to final full fruition. Aristotle could be Alexander s 
teacher, but he couldn't himself be Alexander and Aristotle 

teachings had ^ lr J^ s ^i^^ e ^^^ r ^^ a ^ d y t he minds in its 

.troily influenced h_„ testing bet the altitude do.e M 
men, it only knows their latest disciples. *ven 

iSSEf? and Marx, who were concerned about the rights of the 

masses, attained influence onthe “" eS t o°see the triumph of 
active successors. Rousseau did not live to see tney 
democracy, no r Marx that Of the proletariat OHly Mtew^rre, 
through the formula Of popular sovereignty, hel f nf ^°l he 
France , as today mediocre proletarian demagogues inf luence the 

masses by using the great expressions F r F 0 f the electricity 
lai-ed Volta and Ampere are the ancestors of the , . , i 

lazed. „ , ar-o ijcor) bv every electrician, but 

industry. Today their names are used oy svez Y \ th 

they themselves bene fitted in no way from turnsa^dthe 

social power which were the fruits of their ideas. They had to 
content^themselves With disseminating these ideas among the phys^ 
icists of their time. Production techniques first had to 
refined through further technological progress 

haS tfb. raised first as d a, orgasrsrng estr. ,pr< .seers 
had first to obtain their training and get started on tneir 
careers The crucial gain and the most extensive command Over 

the masses is reaped by him who is in the advantageous position 

of bringing to practical perfection what others, and greater 
minds, had prepared intellectually. 

Knowledge never completely and deeply penetrates the masses 
and therefore the power which follows in its wake does P 
trate all the way either. The time and the cost of acquiring an 
education are more than the masses can afford; only the &OSt 
strongly talented overcome these obstacles The multitude jjjt 
be satisfied with elementary education and the power to resist 
%l!cu ifit. So long as the Masses live in econo mic c ir £Ti - 
stances which absorb their strength in working for their Y 

bread the splitting of society into the two classes 
cated and the uneducated will be the necessary consequence « 
addition, one must reckon with the selfishness of the cQuCatcQ 
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Class which derives its advantage in economic and social power 

, FF th f t retains its monopoly on education . Granted 
that knowledge does not lose intellectual content by being com * 
““ n ^ated t° Others, the approval it meets with tends to Secure 

itachin/nthe £« Thou 9 h « ^ ven to people to take pleasure in 
teaching others, the urge of the knowledgeable to teach is still 

considerably weaker than the urge of the believer to convert and 

that f °y m Fiffusim a Fnowledai blted the egotistical reflection 

F a t Circles of Z 1 dg , ° ne f ° r 9 oes a power advantage. In 

f th f haves rt IS often deplored that the lowest 
Strata of the population were not left in their traditional state 

msils° ast“V “ ; ald “ at tco«le4e ocfy ieidS ill 

masses astray, turning them into a danger to society The true 
tff? opefJy adoitted, for th. lime nt il S 5 t one elpSj 

d art of the F w° PS Wlth the lesser P ower to resist on the 

Folns tj L wet dUC /l Sd ? a * SeS - T ° a certain extent, haughtiness 
FFnn and P nrFres J ? e: , 0116 ±S p Y° ud °f his superior edu n 

asFFlloartoft hew cont ^ nued enjoyment of this sentiment. Not 
this The Fnrnnean l£ emands concernin <3 education is explained by 

tiFonal tet-uFthat Ft^w^F m J " w c ° ncernin 9 the Chinese edu * 
that fc aS in tsnded to constitute a rampart in 

admit that his nwr, ma ? ses awa Y- In all honesty the European must 
sFe h Jt educational institutions are not devoid of the 

arrocincF 6 ' d C °“ ““ ca ? ^sily sense the egotism and the 

arrogance inducing the educated to place himself ah ova him 

£ re S" da * defiant hat. „hifh oh niTpal tends 

to widen the already existing hiatus between the two classes 
Shakespeare a supreme judge of human nature , also observed this 
trait and brought it out. The scene in "Henry VI" where the 

FJabhFF Ied T F * ohn Cade sla Y s the teacher because he can 
to-3fe portrayL Say beCaUSG he even knows Lat ^' ^ a true- 

Knowledge power M let us clearly realize this i » 

thT r iaw nn of f y -th hiCS i in thS SamB Way as is f aith po^er. m e r e as 
the law of faith implies the law of ethics, knowledge per se is 

miFof fTiFh Maf We { tanSChaUUng ifc ma y aspire to the sum - 

o faith. Man does not acquire a higher ethical stature hr, 

Renting his knowledge about nature and himself. The superb 

not maF hF W i edg f Wl li Ch distinguishes the educated person does 

K SSghtr.hi Th« iTS* dftnrn; if aoythih, it m Tns 

wthin ?U y , co ° 1 - That a Comenius and a Pestalozzi had it 
within themselves to teach the children of the populace was not 

kindness 7 F F" 9 * t0 display knowledge, but by P t hei r loving % 

would be mosFefFective iFbrinainFfFth f ° r 7 ^ F which they 
of instruction 6 ** eCt 6 bringing to the unlearned the benefits 

structu%llFFiFj° h s Pf^ptioned a final characteristic which 
faith power 7 for its intimate POWer and knowled 9 e Power. whereas 
organization Lowledat oollr C ^aFs° n re< ^ ire ? and builds a firm 
disciplines ' rFh F Jl f breaks up into the multitude of its 

Me uneducated is Lw , tw ° dlaS F S ' the educated _ as well as 
spirit. 6 but withnnt ^ eld together by its characteristic class 
P finely frradad * i be d ng °^ an i zed rnto a firm association with 
ot hi rrheF rt- leadership hierarchy as is true for the 

aHy. while th anon ^ m ° us powers which cement the classes inter- 

pr>ehensive political 6 arians at least managed to set up a com- 
political organization and wor kers in the trades an 
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economic bargaining association , the educated class everywhere 
lacks political concentration . 


2- The Social Work of Art 

The statement , "art is power/ 1 cannot be compared with the 

statement , " knowledge is power," as an equivalent, 

historic eras of arms power and faith power were followed by an 
age of knowledge power, it is not possible to speak of a historic 
eooch of art power. Even during the great epochs of art Phidias 
Jnd PraxYteles, Raffael and Michelangelo, Shakespeare and 
Cervantes Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart did not rule e 

oeooles however mightily they influenced their souls, nor is art 
factor for the superiority of the educated 
Classes Knowledge, by increasing man's understanding, augments 
h "an command over nature and - though not to a very high degree 
_ over himself as well. The same is not true for art ^ ror it 
does not expand the scope of man's dominion Mo lesser man than 
Goethe declared that "the Muse knows how to accompany, but it 

doesn't know how to direct." This puts J p ^ y llls life by 

said about the social achievement of art It accompanies life y 
emphasizing its emotional values to the extent that they 

accessible to the power of imagination. The benefit it brings to 
US consists in making these values entirely our own an y 

enrapturing breath enhancing our receptivity for them All art 

enrapturing oreatn » intensified unfolding of 

is renaissance , is rebirth of h f o, is intensified T 

life forms from the soul, which becomes aware OT itself 

l h o e wers r which ItTepToduces^in Escorting 1 but because 

art unfolds them on a higher plane, its own power radiates beyond 

them and warms the most central part of the soul. For the poet 

to whom a god gave the gift to express his own melody " 

turns into elation: "Happiness and unhappiness become a melody. 

Imagination captures the emotional values of life by fol- 
lowing up the life forms which surround us in nature °* ” hlcb 

have been created by human beings themselves Art does not 

merely reproduce the beautiful, it does not confine ■ to 

pleasing or even only the accommodating. Rather it strives to 
capture 9 everything oriented to feelings which can be governed by 
the power of imagination, from the sacred and sublime through 
dramatic to the tragically touching and even to the horrible if 
only it portrays humans as nature compels them to act, placed 
into an overpowering surrounding world with all its malice, basei 
ness, stupidity, and foolishness pressing in on them. 

Every era sees in the human being different ll fe P °™ s . 
through the medium of human feelings, sees different ones also 
nature because every era accomplishes different soc^ial tasks ^nd 
evokes different feelings. The development of art is the . echo or 
the progress of history. At the time of great accumulations 
power and fights for power, (power) art wasreflectedinthe 

massive structures of the pyramids and the other 1 heroic 

buildings. In poetry, (power) art manifested itself in heroic 
epical poems. In the era of faith religious art grew up with its 
temples, mosques, and domes, with its god figures, ' 

Jesus child figures, and its sacred transfigurations. The com 
fortable middle class in the Netherlands took pleasure in an arz 
of coarse intimacy. In " Werther’s Suffering" and in Wllhel & 
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Meister" Goethe reduced to writing moods which he shared with his 
time. The Age of Revolution, during which in the wake of the 
impetuous urge for liberty the historic powers of the state disi 

of an^ibsen^strindberg ^ndZh^ZZi th& tauntin< 3 accusations 
Strindberg, and their followers turned against the 

conventional emotional values of society in order to renew its 

conventional types from the depths of the soul. However in the 

process it was all too often content to turn rigid behavior pat* 

it writ ini ZZZ exuherance ■ Today’s art researcher knows that 
ethnic history. hlstory he must include contemporary history and 

fhp ZlJfnnshf^ eb /i eXCUSed , from the duty to discuss in detail 
art of music h d P between art and social achievements, though the 

omit this if d onlv Ve i S t t0 b ,l ±nt ° ^P^tely. We must not 

omit this if only it is the only modern art which matches in 

magnificence of attainment the arts of Antiquity and of the 

Renaissance. In addition, however, we must clarify the special 

relationship between it and the life forms. Music also takes as 

special featured certain Iife formS ' but its ”° rk has t he 

met* 1 f f at . U 1 re of u giving expression to the enjoyment of life the 

life Pe Mn! Zc lv thS moredt rises above the individual forms of 
life. Music takes over the rhythmical nature of the step and the 
dance, or the hunting or battle calls, as ^fas thf Tuti^tiS 
or painful outburst which joy and suffering involuntarily wrest 
fr^ the human breast. All this elevates it to The TevX o/frf 

forest all Hi S S °/ ? atUrS ^fleeted in the movement in the 
forest and the magic of fire. It reaches its peak only when it 
surmounts the individual life forms and gives its mosZ profound 
“u r S the° n J°l fee / ing - ^ Schiller said In his well known ve. rse 

of thl artl to Y * " That music was the last 

of the arts to reach adulthood is explained by the fact that it 

is the most spiritual of all arts. All our internal forces are 

iheir Se h d - f nd ■ g l° W ° n i Y when the ext ernal ones have performed 
historic task so that the most profound parts of our beina 

inhibited* 7 ? Z bl )fdened with the external pressures of life which 

giie MmseifZv tiZ he Just a f Goethe’s "Werther" could fully 
give himself up to the painful enjoyment of his 

Z II WaS n ° longer the daily chore of thl lini so fhe 

time for full enjoyment of great music only came when people had 
the Cb pro foinh 9 It. teranc.es ey J~ d afford to listen undisturbed to 

53L “• ^ 

P anie T s he it art wIll ^ hUt ° nly aCCOm “ 

the leaders f nevertheless walk m the very front ranks with 
leaders if he is a great artist. How often he is the herald 

PerhilsTfZZZiZ 1 ^ £ is r Z° Wn winning brents to thJm, 

sentiments of til *5' the poet is in touch Wlth the «ew 

lead whnlrZi, ™ asses ' and among the philosophers those will 

ity If fZliIZand rZ U Ir S V the poe l with aspect to excitable 
r or reeling and power of imagination. r u t the poet nr i-hn 

fc T b ! effective \t ,11 if he eeJSd iLX 

Prfctit'ionlrs The fllteT h±S Si I e the leadin 9 thinkers and 
practitioners. The latter may well be able to do their 

Without him and actually have often done so. In these cases art 

alive 31 ? 6 ** ltS gl f ry subse g uently and saw -its task in keeping 
alive its power of imagination f or events of the past. New tasks 
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always can be set ^ or ar t on iy through new life works, which 
develop in new life forms. Were human beings not given a growth 
potential j_ n nfe, ar t along with life would come to a standi 
still . 

Art by its ability to enhance human feeling s which is 
essential for art a is more closely related to faith than is 
science with its cool detachment and orientation to order. High- 
level art immerses itself into its subject with a fervor 
approaching that of the believer. Scientific criticism, which 
kills faith, does not touch art, and therefore one often hears it 
said that for modern man art replaces faith. Does art not spir- 
itually remove him completely from, and reconcile him with the 
world, as faith does for the faithful? Among the listeners being 
edified by "Parsifal" many may experience the kind of feeling 
affecting the pious person praying in church. But is the 
strength to face life brought home by the theatergoers of the 
same kind as the one the faithful takes with him from church? 
The believer is told by his faith that in the world beyond there 
is a judge who equalizes the injustices of life on earth and that 
he is above all harm of life if he uses his strength according to 
the will of the supreme judge. For the rest he knows that he is 
not alone in his faith but that many go with him and that the 
community of the church shields him. The deeply religious person 
takes the feeling of strength conveyed to him by the community of 
believers as a guarantee of eternal life, and thereby life on 
this earth also becomes secure because it opens the gate to the 
hereafter. The bliss of faith is therefore sensed to be real. 
For example, the stage consecration ceremony in Parsifal can give 
to the most devoted listener the blissful assurance of faith only 
on condition that it is for him not a mere play but the artistii 
cally exalting expression of reality . In the miracle of the Holy 
Grail he must experience the miracle of the Holy Communion he 
must be a true believer . If it were not so, the high artistic 
enjoyment to which he devoted himself would be only like a passi 
ing beautiful dream, to be followed by the disenchantment of the 
cruel world of reality. Under the impact of Bach's passions and 
cantatas, the believer will more Intensely identify with his 
faith, but not even the most sublime art could turn an unbeliever 
into a believer; at most it could for a short time simulate the 
felicity of faith. He who identifies art with faith does not 
know what faith means. Grillparzer has said of religion that it 
is the poetry of the unpoetical. Conversely, one might say of 
poetry, as well as of art in general, that it is the religion of 
the irreligious . 

Does art, like faith, perform its task for the people as a 
whole, or does it perform it, like knowledge, essentially for the 
educated only? Today many strata of the population are altoi 
gether alienated from art, and the educated guard their art 
treasures with anxious care lest they be destroyed by the barbai 
rous assault from the mob. While the aesthete demands art for 
art 's sake, Tolstoi at an advanced age rejected the art of the 
educated, allowing only art for the populace. Certainly Tolstoi 
was wrong for the gruffness with which he disapproved of the art 
of the educated. The life of the educated demanded, and still 
demands, as does all life, an accompanying artistic expression, 
and life was and still is so multifarious as to put artists to 
many different tasks. With all that it must be admitted, how 
ever, that the art of the educated is in danger today of becoming 
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overrefined, and Tolstoi ■ * 

which would like to be taken as art but "l any manifestations 

overrefined art of the 1 are not so any more. The 

to nature - whose mirror it nevertheless find the return 

of the art of the ooouLce t0 f — with the help 

which the masses are^not w U w w t ^ us the society in 

any kind of art Hasn f rlrmsf % that they have forfeited 

voices of the peoples which £££? collectef^Tt^sfh^ 

the populace to have * “f coiiectea. iz is the merit of 

sang in times of healthy f vital itv^f If S ° ng 7 which the poet 
deformed mind of the ° f -, the P eo P le ' after the 

soil of the people it fj, * edband long lost sight of it. In the 

had come again, it was nurtured f COOts fresh and ' after its time 
to remain vital must hedZff new growth. A11 art/ if it is 
life forms it finds it s b modlls^ rooted in the populace in whose 


4. The Crisis of 0 ur Culture 

cccJS fait i " d pledge ,n „„ ist ic e 
not involved in the orre!ionel of the two sides are 

Tennessee's "monkey trial" ^ bl u ls A ons ' as exemplified by 

evolutionary and religious dfJlrff Ch th fu relationship between 
cutors and attorneys f n front Abated by public prose. 
and farmers. It was an 7 qoI ated an ^ audience of petty bourgeois 
while the big parties are bidinl by Irregulars 

broke off the battle in = °t g . i r he f r time. The scientist party 
assured of victory Tt\ a .P act / f cal Position in which it f eI t 

remains superstition JJ thatfhe human*™ that aIi belief 

to return to the mvsterv nf % ft human , mind would have no desire 
the light of Vcie/tifil ° nC t 2t had llfted ^self up to 

of faith to ifch pe;ple r h^° n / ng , Jt WaS believed that the age 
by the age of knowledge surrendered had been overcome 

when the attempt failed to sufnrf° r aI1 ' , N f r did one falter 
With the power of a new f*fh PP T scientific Weltanschauung 

from all metaphysical concerns outbid™ 57 wit r h indifference 
treatment of concrete one found satisfaction in the 

minor work bit draws ?? problems which after all is not 

The churches on their ZrTffLdff 9 ^ ° f * he highest order, 
which they had tried to llf . ted the prohibitions by mea ns of 

they remove the barriers e fo rain - scl . e I 1 P lflc work. Not only did 
refute the blame of h^inn 1 scientific work but, in order to 
a-vis scientifically g - un p u ltured which compromised them vis- 
a PP ro P r¥a\% n f^ Ca J-J-y . trained tninds they themselves sought to 

took the further step 0 °f otlticiliiin^ r °^ reSS ' ■ and ultimately 
order to be able to ,■ f 1 9r l P at ing in scientific work, in 

with faith. 6 t0 interpret lts results in a way compatible 


At , ■ 

a f if the Christian rhurrhtT aSC( r nt science it had appeared 

might of ^nristian churches maintained themselves by the sheer 

the minds. At the "J' f having completely lost their hold on 
asr ain that they held ifc ySt speared to be possible 

most.pojnt J yb ^ d . their ground with respect to a vital inner. 
helpiegSZ Many sclen tific reasoning appears to be 

Expectation Ma Z h t e h a f h j“" back again to faith with yearning 
faith are L a A° r the boldest ones among the minds hungry for 

reijaodea “ f p ^ pl ‘ * h “. rt . s “« affirmation Of lif. 

man and which science cannot provide. 
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They hope for a complete purification of faith in the sense that 
it leaves to knowledge its rightful domain and withdraws to the 

innermost fait h Towever since the prophet who by 

^message of salvation could reconcile faith and knov .ledge 
T come along yet, the battle between faith and knowledge, 
I* 3 * \ 0 C °T S on both sides, has been suspended for the time being 
and the throne of spiritual world dominion has remained unoccu- 
pied . 

The ecclesiastical culture was undivided ana l its autocra ^ 
not challenged by any alien principle of culture. in real 

life The re were 9 plenty & hostile forces culture 

untamed to yield without resistance to the precepts of ult u e 
Nevertheless, the existence of the church and 
injected a conciliatory attitude into the fierceness of As 

the individual after a life of sin fo U ^d r efugeandaton e ment^ 
the sanctuary of a monastery, society had the comforting ee g 
of possessing in the form of the church an institution of salva^ 

tion with the power of giving absolution to f t±toloTsly 

done wrong. While the scoundrel yielded all the more Y 

to the temptations of passion, the church was still able 
strengthen the vacillating and to use its concentrated [ P°™ r J£ 
the fight against evil. The contrast between modern culture and 
church culture fundamentally derives from the fact w ^ mod Tr n 
concentrated conciliatory homogeneity has been lost mat modern 
culture may have gained in freedom, it may have lost in ciar 
Tty It is this confusion of culture which we sense to be its 
present-day crisis. 

Science has been least afflicted by this For it freedom 
has indeed resulted in wealth, as far as nothing more than its 
particular work is concerned. By being able to decide about its 
mnT appropriate method, it finds all paths open which lead to 
understanding. Immense are its accomplishments! An i ™ a F 
thereby harbor the expectation that one day all the collected 
insights may be organized into one unified whole given that it 
has shied no effort to organize what today can already be .in 
order For the time being it does not yet have to 9 ^in y 

about' the final destination where all ^sights aremerged.Its 
time is fully occupied with present tasks, and the rest y 
reserved for the future. 

Morality is in a sorrier state. It may not refer to the 
future but must do justice to the present The ethical law of 
the Christian peoples, like all great ethical laws s ° f ' i 
been anchored in faith. Even today the teacher of religion 
school and in the pulpit is assigned as an official duty the 
teaching of ethics. But can ethical doctrine sufficeinthelong 
run if it is based on a belief from which such large groups m 
society have defected? Social ethics must rest on a found ation 
which is common to all members of society. Science is unable to 
TA?t thiffoSndation. net even th. most devoted scientific 

efforts can implant the ethical impulses because either man has 
been endowed with them at the outset, or elsethey arenotpres 
ent at all. The modern ethical movement has set itself the task 
of detaching the law of ethics from the law of 
develop it independently, but so far it has managed to win OVer 
only a small group. All things considered ethical Mtte Jgg 
are governed by a convention which originated with eCCieSldSZlCdl 
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rules. For the rest ethics is given over to life’s unrestrained 
movements, which in turn are stimulated by the forces acting in 
modern society and to which the widely differing leaders assian 
very different goals M a highly confused state of affairs which 
penal legislation can mitigate only with respect to the most 

lTTTTnLlTv gerS IT' by the way ' with hardl F adequate means. 
AdditJ-onally , in the view of sensible and concerned men the 

?nnt- d ' Tnre tl °f > %h^ f cultu . re have been severely shaken by the 
brutal advance of the striving for affluence which, it is said 
has been promoted by miraculous economic development and was the 

TTnT pr nne f ° r th u catas ^ ro P hes of the World War and the Revo ■» 
lution. One even hears the assertion that the Western world of 

SaT' S saTva tftX Th hopelessly bogged down in selfishness and 
that salvation for the world can come only from the unspoilt 

Art, the faithful companion in life, distinctly reflects the 
crisis of our culture. If one were permitted* totTke the 
achievements of architecture as the expression of the construc- 

tlV 1d f< h rC Z° f man ^ d ' the verdict about the culture of our time 
would be disgraceful. Its dull mind is incapableof approaching 
° f ecclesiastical art in which the P eoples of the 
Middle Ages were vying with each other, or of merely reproducing 

sectiTnTlfThf tnwn an T ment i ■ ° f the Picturesque middle-class 
sections of the town of earlier times or of the cozy village 

has cTaTacte^e^'tTe 00 ' T* pur *' Realistic tra it which 

must n Ot hi i TdTTl P° etry of a11 times. Although it 

justified b ur°Z erl f° ke T TT ln P resen t~day poetry a strong and 
4 r , nrr „j,. 9 f ° r , truth seeks fulfillment, this urge is 
strangely commingled with many other urges with revulsive =,nw 

llTeTle^TT™ 3 ^ T ^ life ' th e aspirTtTons of £ 

time are chaotically at cross purposes. The crisis will nniv ha 

TunTfit'd he h al 1 th ° n * y restored, when culture has again become 
d whole. Couldn t the cultural world perhaps be on the 
way to such a goal? In particular, couldn’t the confusion of our 
morality be a sign that P the cultural world is about to seek its 
t0 expanded social relationships of the present 

having * hi f kind we wil1 onl F to answer alter 

having given a sufficient account of the historical development. 

taked^sepTratel^there "TT a^^oinTof ° n ^ y ^at for every people 
fart _ 7 7 r, 1S a point of concentration given by the 

culture Certainly th ^ combined int ° ^s national 

Tnerai Certaln }y ' . this alone does not suffice to overcome the 

ture for this W M 10nal culture cannot be the apex of all cul- 
Mnrenver thia would mean going without the culture of mankind 

^knowledge and ThTZt CuIt “ reS the conflicts between fifth 
ture are ofnnursa t T confusing antagonisms of mod ern cul- 
nafinna? of course far from being resolved. The staying power of 

ness 13 rooted in the e 9°tism of national conscious % 

attainments becomes P^de fully aware of the widespread cultural 
attainments a something that can be pointed to by every nation 

Odds wfth one 6 anotheT P° wers ! muc ? as they may be at 

— OiiS 3nOthGr f SllbOrdin&tG fnr -hh a r*r\ rwm/^n 

PurposG. However tnems eives tor thG common 

®ay dn wcweve f 1 ktl national cultures in their present form 
“r aultu,e PI °:! ‘, Ult r M ';f e 9r.titic.tion of tbe hu ^„ strlvLng 

, ' ,)1 TnTA liTt'Aft JJ SS So r essary tbsr ° l ° /s *° 5 
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VIII . Social Decision-Making 
A. Individual and Collective Decision-Making in General 

!_ The Meaning ofjlt*" others” in Society 

, -ar h „ T ,_ has olaved a nasty trick and is called 

When a gang of bovs P 1 Q d has done it , " everybody 

to account for it, « others " This is not just a lame 

shifting the Wajnejo but hits the nail on its head. 

excuse, as one cases for which the statement holds true or 
Here is one ofthe casesror the truth. Surely each of 

almost holds true that cniicren m individual share is 

the boys had a share in the tricx rest and therefore 

usually quite Small. h P ± onlv* rarely is there a commanding 

"the Others” decide the issue o Y however large it may 

i ead that he cir h™e his way. Hitler is said to have been 
be, tnaz ne can school and later he wanted to be so 

such a commanding leader , strength turned out not 

Ti n e Ze G a e t rm eSo Z after all ' m national political life the 
commanding leaders are considerably rarer B f* 11 £ han ^ ^rast 

f/tSf cf= the* leader - 

°the others” as well. We clearly recognize by the^example ofthe 
gang trick how this happens^ The ringleaders f ide a 

° rdi the ry fir e s a t f^oTSSs^ had tanked to' assume an air of 

“4^S\£pla„ Si se 

tunity to send "the others” into the fire. occur to them at 

ST tSr SSieT^r^r the, diiT 

hTlf thTde!d Ul once d !t ha^bee^proposTd decisively. In case it 
has been proposed boldly enough, only the few discerning indlVldi 
uals in Audience will be independent enough to call l into 
doubt whether the design can really be carried out^ fhe multr 
tude will keep emerging doubts for themselves and may well best 
each other ^optimistic Statements which in the end do no longer 
permit any backtracking and turn the rashly made proposition jnto 
P a serious matter. So it may happen that what nobody really wants 
to do will be done by the who]e group because the Others want 

it done. 

As in the case of the boys’ trick, the immediate moral sup- 
port for every social action is provided by the attractiveness^^ 

proceeding .jointly, of going together with others. leader 

does the crowd give in to this lure ^ en t ^^ 0 ^at headers of 
but the leader himself a excepting the truly great leaders 
the mind — senses it when he expects the masses to follow ’ ' 

and the masses in turn sense it not only vis a ^ th ® j 
whom they follow, but every individual also senses it VIS a VIS 
the "others, " who — his feelings tell him — will follow along 
with him and expect his co-following. It could never happen Mat 
an individual soldier jumps up from the protective trenc^ ^ 
the murderous fire of the enemy if he did not k. n °w ' 

leader was ahead of him and, in addition, had the feeling that 
"others" will go with him. Storming smack into enemy fire is 
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personal decision impossible for a single man to make for him- 
self, only social decision-making, where "the others" decide the 
issue, can bring about the event. decide the 

rarmnt^be e . nemy . fdre ' the decision to wage war 

cannot be made from the viewpoint of a single citizen- nniv 

social decision bv the totality of an aroused people can Ling 

rin Ut become eVent -' 7 1S inconceivable from a personal viewpoint 

^ a fn tL S ° C ^ U Z escapable . Though perhaps hardly notice. 

TaTof actL fZTLiTve% rn ** t0 * ™ andn * ful event only by the 

the existence fc of "the nthtrl" 9 ™^ c “ ndin ^ leaders of the mind 5 
existence of the others comes into play. Here however it 

fifiiieS i/S ’"‘fit 1 , ”/ *“<? does "not impair tteZZ'.nj- ‘ 
sive yet When dut rather makes it more impress 

ftr® y JiZ' , e 2 the 9 reat leader acts from his heart and soul he 

hehaif^f^ a P ersonal inclination but at the same time on i 

behalf of a collective entity because his heart is stretched to 1 

encompass the general. A Michelangelo or Beethoven i/cdMcfide 

himself thereby also fulfills the higZst fustic urge^of the 
to ^f^^fy^i^ inmost r y P a rning e thereby S also m meets f the d yearning tf “ 

tforlio TaSt n oi7thiao lrratl0 ’’ S , 1 , *!*“ ” £‘IJ££ 1 

Z . ■ f seething personally inexplicable, for it. reaches 
\ h which the minds of the masses as such cannot reach and 'J 

fee! has-been accessdble tbem bn ly because their capacity to 

aSt ^ normal by the example of the 

great leader and by the collective act. 


same time alto leader of tbe ™ lnd b y perceiving himself at the 
!f“?„“ rae alSO percales all the others, whereas leaders nf 
Stature and especially the masses need the others in order to 

fE front of e their 6S ‘ ^ act i vities ° f others happening clearly 

become anal nri/nt/d JL° U - SS their personality,* their actions 
of hulan d i'- hei l strength grows. In the togetherness 

stimuli m faction 

farmed and strengthened, andSfSK t^TilZ^Trlc tS 

determination i Th ’i s araseB aecial decision-making as the 

° f W ii 1S ° f a * reat number of persons which is 
carried out .n a setting 0 f mutual contacts . 


((J 

id 


dnai elni S mai??nn n rt exhaus t , however, the totality of social 
for 1 our* 1 mk . in 9- The notion of "the other” has a double meaning 

weak it S means e tb S ' ■ ^ l0nely perSOn ' deling helpless and 
a he'artv w the joyfully welcomed friend whom to join one has 

atad L deS ,i re - T ° the P erson ' however, who is already associ- 

has become 0 sure 'of himself ^5 ong by this association, and who 
arson / e f bimself, "the other " is a different, kind of 

isr-4 s 'Sojsfjrjz s ■ sa? a 

'eSs fora - s i° ws us ” ot ys 

^ “ aS\%ett.r h = 

OWn but when fche y are discouraged by mistrust and 
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fear they part into hostile groups who are against each other in 
defense or offense. That force plays such a role in history can 
be explained by this. One believes it necessary to defend one-: 
self in battle against the other whom one mistrusts and fears . A 
fight beginning with defense unexpectedly turns ln }°° ffaaaa ' and 
vis-a-vis the vanquished , who is not taken as of the same kind 
but viewed as a stranger to be looked down on or despised, the 
victor is not deterred by sympathy from proceeding to absolute 
annihilation. If the enemy’s life is spared, this is done only 
in order to exploit him pitilessly. 

Therefore, from the beginning social decision-making through 
fight and coercion is part of social decision-making; in fact it 
is by far the predominant kind of decision-making at the begin-: 
nings of social life. Human beings at first feel like e ongmg 
to one another only when they are in small circles; the masses 
are strangers to each other and hostile. If the Y are to be 
merged into larger social units, this can occur only through 
combat and victory. The growth of society into large aggregates 
sprouts from the bitter root of coercion. 

Following Aristotle's well known saying, we view man as a 
social being. A good point, except one must understand it cor-: 
rectly. Human beings are called to being social. Without social 
interaction they could not become full persons, and they need 
mutual support in order to awaken their energies and to put them 
to good use. However, as soon as through mutual help they have 
somewhat succeeded in mobilizing their inherent strengt , ey 
feel that they have met their social calling for once, and in 
hostile spirit begin to refuse contact with others who stand 
outside their original associations. People's native drive to 
associate with others is in its orginal tendency not yet strong 
enough to make them willing to become completely engrossed with 
each other. Even on today's cultural level the idea of an all 
embracing human society is only a beautiful dream to which real-: 
itv does not correspond. Even on today's level people are not 
yet united into a great community of peace, but. they are sepa-> 
rated into battle-ready societies, and even within each society 
there is still a residue of coercion which threatens to erupt 
into domestic war. The great multitude of "the others” are still 
not viewed as brothers and fellow human beings. Much is achieved 
if they are allowed to move about freely and have their way, but 
hcxw often they are seen as adversaries and enemies! 


2. Power and Purpose 

Linguistic usage permits us to consider the social collec- 

tives as units, whether they be joined together tightly or 
loosely. The state is regarded as a unit, so are the people and 
the church, or the profession, the class, the party, or soc f; et £ 
as a whole, the public, or simply a multitude of persons which 
has come together in some place » the series of collective names 
could be continued on and on. Bv personifying social units ; 
usage also permits to formulate everything relating to them 
actions as if it concerned only a single person: one speaks 

the will of the state, the spirit of a people, the progress 
society, of public opinion, of the general conception of the law, 
of national sentiment the series of these personifying phrases 
could also be prolonged much further. Correctly understood, dll 
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these expressions are welcome devices to summarize with impress 
sive brevity a result which comes about when thousands and mil-: 
lions of persons joined in social groupings meet with respect to 
their feelings, views, judgments, and decisions. The danger of 
misunderstandings is not negligible, however. The personifying 
form of statement suggests the supposition that social actions 
although occurring in extraordinarily enlarged ri rrnmntanren' 
Still run off like personal actions in all essential respects'. 
When °ne talks of public opinion the presumption is obvious that 
it is to be understood as the unanimous confession of all minds, 
whereas often a large number of citizens, perhaps the majority' 
has no part in it and many, perhaps most, of those who profess 
it, do so only with their lips, and perhaps only a few articulate 
orators or journalists urge it upon the public. When one talks 
of national spirit, the presumption suggests itself that it is to 
be understood as the uniform property of the nation as a whole, 
whereas it may be representative of only a thin stratum which 
Covers up the masses vegetating apathetically. When one talks of 
the will of a people one suspects that it is to be understood as 
the exact sum of the wills of the thousands or millions consti-: 
tuting the people and that it absorbs all of these wills 3S fully 
as a stream combines the water of all of its tributaries. But 
such is not the case as a rule. When the so-called popular will 
is formed, the wills of thousands and millions of individuals not 
and Intensify but also rub one another and intersect, 
inhibit and smother each other, shift and warp, as a rule causing 
immense losses of energy and far-reaching adulterations, or miss-: 
ing, of goals. ' 

The ideologues to whose views must be attributed the misun- 
derstandings which confuse the modern constitutional system have 
imputed to the sovereign citizens the full impact of the will. 
For them popular will was magnified individual will, still more 
clearly and f irmlv goal-oriented than the latter and far superior 
to it in weight and majesty. An error of fateful consequences! 
Whereas the old-time constitutions, when one did not tr y q to form 
a distinct idea about the state, were adjusted to the given eon- 

7 T d th J J f^ of co “ rse als ° to the given power relationships 

a 9 lo ve fitting the hand, modern constitutions are tailored 
a dimension that the immature peoples are not capable of 
up tha constitutions which they make for themselves or 
have their political ! v untrained leaders prepare for them. The 
constitutions do n ° t fit them and therefore aggravate or distort 

fnnc S1 u n ~ ma A in9 ,' The doctors who attempt to cure the con-: 
Stltutions when the latter fail to render the expected services 

~L not . kn T I s a rule where the evil is located. If one wants to 
he i mUSt i resolve to <3° to the bottom of things and to 
nJJlZll, C l OSe { y ' fr ° m thB ginning an d in all its important 
earticulars, the process of social decision-making. 

thin "x° f cer tain degree we have already prepared ourselves for 

1 ear net? Sk h ^ a ?Z anCe \ As 9 ° about zt ' everything we have 
ihnut f he relat ionship between leader and the masses, 

till Psychology of power, and the distribution of social powers 
t haca 2 * * S ~, a . us - dn 9 ood stead. As we summarize the results of 
lust dlscussl ° ns : we still wish to connect them with an idea 
pf that in social decision-making "the 
toUch de u clde the issue. Whether individuals go together i n 
wit each other or whether they confront each other in 
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, , , fn r ^„ social decision-making is always endan-’ 

battle and exert ' rh intervention of "the others" 

gered to a that the clear relationship between end and 

makes it unavoidable versona i decision-making its certainty, 
means, which gives personal » 

becomes clouded. 

Personal will, too, is not downright purposive Not only 
that mite often, misdirected by error or passion, it misses its 
that quite means are already in existence and in motion 

befofe targets are set. Such targets may still be sought out or 
Del ° re / t be sought for the time being as the means 

are ^sufficient onto themselves. Only as the will matures are 
tltn! and ends hitched together by dint of reasoning or prac-> 
tice In the case of a mature man means and purposes are sansi ' 1 
Vly entwined, the will being simultaneously energy-determined and 

purposive . 

In the life of peoples the effective energies are distrib- 
u1 .pd among a confusingly large number of persons, while differing 
qreatlZ ±n magnitude and direction. Vie must not be surprised 
that usually they are far less concentrated and controlled than 
fn the life of an individual .. Mature men we encounter every. 

where but mature peoples history has revealed y 
instances. Means and ends are therefore incompatible only too 
in the life of peoples, the social will being generally 
still more determined by energy than by purpose Since “ 
ety energy operates on the minds in the form of power, we will 
understand why social decisions are power-oriented «ther 
purpose-oriented. Certainly, power is built upon success wnicn 
is implicit in purpose, which leads to the conclusion that p 
and purpose aim more closely at each other, after all. Power 
determined will therefore must always to some extent also be 
purposive but only when power has fully matured will it be 

wholly determined by purpose . 

In the case of forced social decision-making an incongruity 
between power and purpose may be clea f ly Perceived. Social 
decision-making by coercion is geared to the purposes ot tie 
despot the subjected masses not being allowed to pursue the±r 
own aims. The despot controls them and makes 
personal purposes in proportion to his power. Inasmuch as 
Exploits them for himself, their actions cease to be personally 
purpose-oriented and become power determined. 

In the case Of peaceful cooperation, the life aims of all 
companions must count equally, as a general principle . 
aims of individuals clash, the will of the minority mustyieldto 
that of the majority. While here, too, subjection is demanded 
it will be granted readily. The minority gives , in willingly 
because it recognizes and wishes to enjoy the enhanced JOWer 
effects which it partakes of by subordinating itself to a Sweater 
whole. The decision of the minority is power-determined, but 
does not for this reason cease being purposive: a lesser 

sacrficed to the higher aim of power. 

The sacrificium voluntatis brought by the assenting minor± h y 
is the most clear-cut but by no means the only sacrifice of will 
which a peaceful society demands. Social harmony incessantly and 
in all respects demands the mutual adjustments of wills of 
individuals which would have to diverge if everybody gave 
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V f nt d f Sire u S : „ Without this adaptation of will the major- 

ltv . itself to which the minority yields wou id not be inte- 
grated, and without it the minority would not come to an agree- 
Sent either The adjustment does indeed not always occur 9 as a 

lttoiiticallv ar r ^ f d lec * 10n u and resoluti °n; for the most part one 
automatically yields to the stimuli received from the environ- 
ment- Nietzsche, who cannot desist from sneering at the masses 
and many others since his time speak of a human herd instinct' 
The characterization fits the cases of panic and others of a 
similar kind where the masses allow themselves to be carried away 
purely by the animal instinct of going together . This remains 
active even though one no longer has any strength left to think 
Clearly If people in going together were gu ± d ed merely by the 
herd instinct social actions would be purposive only and pre-» 
cisely to the extent that the purpose P 0 f the genus 7 manifests 

Is a manifestation f° the Allowing by the masses only 

as a manifestation of the herd instinct is to grossly misjudge 

ailnl with a ^e fun ^ 10n - ?? able “ has 3°° d reasons for going 
along with the others, and he is well aware of them, though often 

bv riel r intUltl ° n ' By , their active following, whether arrived at 

endorse til 35 feeder- ^ 9 * rounded in feelings, the masses 

endorse the leader, giving him testimony that his action is pur-> 

posive. By making an impression on the minds of the others P the 

iTthLe^rT ty ^ 32,16 haS a Power-determining 1 " effect 


found ” reSpeC 7 t to the s °- called fellow travelers so often 

5 casef the°v Ci folfo°J e a e f S w j> e oonceded that in a number 

lew els i lv li lids L herd instinct. The common man 

very easily yields to the pressure of power. He is disinclined 

hi nT P ? Se hlmsedf t0 the blame, ridicule , and disapprobation 

confronts the£ i C ° m t him fr ° m " the others" when he 

with rrnrrx i 1 °f der n0t fc ° attract attention, he goes along 

Tffected bv thT/r^L Whe \ he dOBS n0t feel personally 

fits from Y <-h h S 3nd cannot expect for himself anv bene- 

hJhlar them. However, there are also fellow travelers for 

fellow trltelers X f eVe ?h election the b± 9 parties become hei/to 
still lari ini the ? ampS of weaker Pities or from camps 

therebv [ackin ?.. in organization bv party . Such fellow travelers 
znereDy sacrifice their personal a ± ms to a -tain =nri f ■ 
maior extent tn t-ha .r 77 c a certain, and sometimes 

have tnii 1 P ur P° ses °f the party which they join. They 

does manv^thfnos that the party which they helped come to power 

have been ™ mn 7^iv Ch Lt 7 don ' fc approve of ' but unless they 
more LLpectf 1 ThJ/ ?b Staken 'i} he J nevertheless win through in 

entir-eil ■ V , th y would be able to if they withdrew 

to he l ln to their shell . They follow that power which happens 

because l0 £ e ll t V h f' after a11 - Their wU1 is P^er-deteS 

because It thereby becomes somewhat purposive. 


numerous h l fe l ldw travelers are those _ and they are also 

nmems ^ Who while being too weak to offer open resistance to 

simply let ^powfr resolve to ° hey ifc either, but instead 

tesources it P Z l h way ' If one is left to his own 

t|^urceS 2 t takes courage, which very few mars hal, to set one- 

°tposef to it gen oniv m e? ement , even if he is emotionally very 
pthers n f Till' ■ Y afte „ r making common cause with several 
to that Lin? mind does reluctance balloon into resistance. Up 
he] Ped. P r pnxnll stands j ldly aside and lets happen what can’t be 
Because social will is power-determined r a u those must 
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renounce social expression of their will who are not in a posi 
tion to add power to their aims. 

If it were possible in the case of powers which allege to be 
supported by the general will always to deduct all the fellow 
travelers and those who can't get a hearing as well as those who 
stand aside because of inertia and irresolution it would not 
rarely be found that the number of strong-willed purpose 
oriented activists is much smaller than the number of the rest 
who resign themselves to power. 

The strong-willed, purpose-oriented participants must also 
make some sacrifice of their will. In social life with mutual 
contacts there occurs a process of grinding off unique personal 
characteristics. This process will be hardly noticed m detail, 
but in the end the whole picture may have changed. The idiosyn-’ 
cratic corners and edges of the individuals are polished off or 
even broken off; one becomes more uniform. Even if one has to 
put up with certain inconveniences, one adapts to the collective 
personality, as it were, because, all things considered one 
feels in the end better in doing SO than in living entirely- 
according to one's own taste. One takes on the character of the 
neighborhood, compatriots, social stratum, class, and nation 
because presumably one thus gets along best with the others and 
in the end may have become enhanced in his own personality. The 
uniform purpose is the general purpose, which thereby becomes the 
power purpose. Only after one's own type has become crystalized 
and one then encounters the different type of an alien environ i 
ment does one refuse to make further adjustments because he now 
senses the alien element to be inconsistent with his own person-’ 
ality. The resolution of this inconsistency by getting groups 
into contact which hitherto were separated amplifies the realm ot 
power with frictionless orientation to purpose. 

What has just been said is true not onlv of the masses but 
of the leaders as well. The very process of mutual sympathetic 
understanding itself demands its leaders. Merely maintaining 

good manners calls for the example set bv strong men , while the 
introduction of new customs and the bridging of traditional 
antagonisms requires leaders of particular strength. 

In manv cases the personal sacrifice rendered for the common 
cause will be greater than the advantage one can expect from 
acquiescing in the given power. In these cases decisions serving 
personal aims give ground to power decisions. The citizen in 
voluntary devotion sacrifices his own blood to the defense of his 
fatherland; he ignores his instinct of self-preservation and 
gives up his life because patriotic loyalty demands this or 
him In order to maintain the power of his state he is willing 
to sacrifice himself, as he is aware that the state could not 
hold its own against the martial enemy if it did not dare o^ing 
the lives of a certain number of its citizens in the process. 
Similarly, workers who are filled with the cooperative spirit 
subject themselves to the policies of the union even though they 
severely damage their personal interests. Better workers subject 
th ems elves to a wage system suitable to the average worker DUt 
prejudicing them; the well-off worker with no personal axe to 
grind subjects himself to the strike decision even though be 
voted against it; and even non-unionized workers subject them-’ 
selves to the power of a sense of solidarity and do not dare 
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breaking the strike, however much their proximate interest should 
Call for this In all such cases the social decision, although 

vnt arrived at by external coercion, will still cease being 
tfetermmed by personal aims because it" is power-determined. 

Like the masses, but even more so the leader must be will- 
ing to lay down his life for the common cause. In battle he must 
be the first to stake his life. He couldn't be the leader in the 
pursuit of power if he were not setting an example in devotion 
which is a constructive element of power. 

The social will needs the reinforcement of power in order to 
attain its full potential and thus its goals. i n the absence of 
power it would not be able to overcome the inertia and irresolu-’ 
tion which nestle everywhere in society. It would lose too much 
momentum in running into the edges and corners of a personal 
nature, it wouldn't even be able to pull along the willing ones 
and wouldn t goad on the leaders ahead in the way necessary ± n 
order* o activate maximal strength. in addition , of course , it 
must also overcome the resistance of the unwilling who have only 
their own interests at heart and ignore the social system. will 
not reinforced by power is too weak for its social tasks, it is 
powerless to achieve the personal aims assigned to it. The power 
purpose has priority over the various personal purposes which it 
is to promote. of course, it must not be confined to itself ■ 
indeed, it must not neglect to promote the personal aims for 
whose sake it exists in the first place. But if it can't be 
helped, one or another of these aims must be unhesitatingly sac- 
respects t0 ^ “ ° rder that i<: may win through at least in major 

To be sure, the social will, being weighted with power, 
loses the greater flexibility of the personal will. It is slug— 
K _ish, and this may have, as will now be shown, the bad conse- 

TiTdTtt^X Wll± m±SS the social aim 33 welL H °w often one 
JL h - e means cheated for the sake of an end will dominate 

tumose’ , ThlS ?J- so holds true for power as a means. The power 
purpose aligns itself as an independent aim among the purposes it 
is called upon to serve, nay, it places itself above them 


3. The Instinct of Self -Preservation of Power, and the Social 
Inversion and Self-Destruction of Power 

that Vi th n ° ,Pf°P le ' not even the most advanced one, do we find 
mat the social powers are entirely harmoniously adjusted to the 

Powers PU£P oses - Oiven the weight of the strongly developed 
Powers, those purposes must suffer for whose protection there 
V n™?Lf aier powers . Even if all dominant powers had been 

Perfective pUrpOSe would sti11 remain far from being 

Perfectly balanced against one another. Social action is by no 

fundamentally balanced according to a uniform plan, as when 
abie and experienced man formulates his life goals in such a 
their , a * locate his resources to his purposes in harmony with 
never re l V t im P° rtance - Until now, social decision-making has 
Jicvci and nowhere achieved the degree of unity found in the realm 

evoted°tn ldeclslons - Never and nowhere has it therefore been 
evotea to the maximization of social welfare in the way personal 

Xinn° nS b aVe Shaped survival and growth Y P Social 

/ of course, does not occur at all in response to clear 
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deliberation but has developed from ^e^radual^coordination of 
TntZ and It hJ not 

accordance with a governing principle of highest ®?oral utrlrty 
but has grown from the bottom in accordance «th the experiences 

incurred with respect to the various partial forces . The social 
incurred wj.uu r which could be assigned to the 

power is not a homogeneous ent^ty ^ch COUld g forces in 

various purposes , but is always a prolusion vj. r atriv- 

motion side by side , grappling with each other and at beststriv 
ing to balance each other , but without being able to do so C< Dm 

pletely. Coordination is too slow a process. Ah A^eeiinZ 

P a „ h partial power is being restrained by the fact that feelings 
^f^need^the experience "of success .in order to secure to^the 

‘Sti.,* they crumble away 

only grldually. The first failure does not suffice afc once 

remove them or perhaps even only to d ™i£ ab , failures must 
the contrary , it provokes redoubled efforts. ?, 

repeat themselves and be lasting in order ^ “ ^ it 

which existing powers exert over the minds. Every power, once it 
252., has a 9 tendency to perpetuate itself ■. 

to it always have to face the possibllty that the Others are 
still under the spell of power, and since they do not ^tobe 
put on their own, they also remain under the spell “gr 

minds resigned to the given power there first has to aeveiop a 
mutual understanding that the others also do no longer want to 
Zve any part of it. We only begin to understand l the drive for 
power completely when we recognize that power s P at o 

drive belongs to its very nature. Every partial power has 
itself this drive: it wants to continue in operation even when 

it is no longer quite able to serve its purposes. The social 
will remains power-determined even w\ien it shouldn't be gui e 
oriented — CTJ —social purposes any longer, and in the end it y 
take a struggle to overwhelm a will which has become useless 

harmful. 

It cannot be overwhelmed unless new powerswhichare better 
adapted to the social aims gain the upper hand, however, given 

the resistance of the old powers, this cannot be f 000 ^]: lsb £at in 
guicklv The buoyancy of the new forces must be so great that in 
Overcoming the old powers they can convert themselves into 
power There must be an equilibrium between the drive of forces 
to unfold and the drive of powers to preserve themselves Occa- 
sionally old powers are so deeply entrenched historically that 
it is altogether impossible to shake them up, even when they have 
become Incapable of producing new results. Exhausted p f° pl to 
therefore stagnate in their development, being no longer able to 
get beyond the bounds of the old powers. Only the vital PP t 
succeed time and again in developing power drives which operate 
in the direction of greater and greatest social welfare. on 

other hand, this exposes precisely the strong peoples and also 
the strong parties to the grave danger that in the attempt 
preserve power they bleed themselves to death, for they do thein 
utmost to maintain their traditional power - ^ch far had 
always brought them SUCCeSS - and in the end they may pay fojL 

their power-obsession with self-annihilation. , In . s . uc £.f 1 battles 
law of success is inverted, and the power-oriented will battles 

against the highest purpose: social self preservation. 

As it does in the masses , but more strongly yet, the dr ive 
to maintain power operates in the leader as well. Rare are 
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great leaders who have a balanced view of and think about the 
totality of national aims. The epochs of their activity are the 

^unnfementino St ° ry h du f* ng "hich militating endeavors balance out 
supplementing each other and cross-fertilizing. As a rule the 
leaden s mind is more narrowly focused than that of the individ- 
ual citizen. The former is wholly addicted to his purpose, being 
trained for it, devoting his whole self to it, forgetting or 

ZeafeZZs 9 on!v yt s " happens that soften the 
leaner is only soldier, only politician, only philosopher, or 

vos y ses a s r es 1S in his heref0r f the * eader ' given the superiority he 
possesses in his special area, may become a social danger. Com- 

dev ° ted to his cause, using in its pursuit all the power 
he can muster, he threatens to rupture the unity of the social 

Zovide bainZ *7 - ■ ““ iS ^ Io OSely Joined together* T 0 

becomt hZs rnl iLeZaZA^Z 7 th Z there are other leaders who 

nf fhf l] emenb ary antagonists, and ultimately the common 

to select^fromZm ° f the Same masses is called upon 
wayZs to assureZhe leaders struggling for power in suc h a 

way as to assure the pursuit Of a balanced line of life. 

B. Public Opinion 

1 . In General 

Place*” 0 !? ZnlJZZi Z W Z S ' Z UbllC ° pini ° n occupies a peculiar 
govern social ZZnn thalaw for those powers wh ich immediately 
the powers of ZZZ' r ^ eives the content of the law from 

this case it orovidos where the s e prove fully successful, and in 
voters' hv liL P rovldes conservative reinforcement for the existing 

ZTtZZts 9 h thB basic ideas of human experience into Arm 

statements Which become society's common property, where on the 

other hand, the powers Q f action are at variance with public 

sentiment, it formulates new ideas designed to dissolve the 
existing order and to prepare for a new one dissolve the 

part N fn tit p * rson . S - participating in social action always have a 
part m the formation of public opinion. It is obvious HZ 

irelt W H th 7 opportunity to form public opinion thereby obtain a 

g ex P resZ:ZTo 9 e the Ver “• ^ able t0 /^puZlio 

ouETfo ■ 1 th rationale of their actions. 'The creators of 
Where theZowers^f 0 ^ the carriers of their peculiar power. 

damaging those of °the C rest of 6 ™ .^personal interests while 

opinion 9 ,V ■ re Z ° f society, they will interpret public 

the other h aP d r ° V t ng and strengthening the existing order. On 
will htfsh h ui ■ wher . e their personal interest requires it, they 
nrr i or / twiS a pub he opinion m a direction contrary to the existing 

wrn r ’ ■ long aS male thinking shapes the social ideas this 

will reinforce male supremacy. The ^ r this 

Keuged jj V t u e decrree tn r.rh ,■ 4 -u° advancement of women can be 
Public to sdsot-iArr to which they succeed in winning over the 
lig. 1C b adapting itself to female modes of thinking and feei- 


purest, but ftZTbien 1 t plen i ty of peasant revolts and 

^withtheirmi Ztarv tl y ^ f ° r the k±ngs t0 put them 
their military might. But no, the king mobilized his 
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soldiers in vain , as their files dissolved in the face of the 
hiaher power of public opinion, which favored the masses . In e 

period P of liberalism the educated class benefitted T^trivtd^he 
that in those days it dictated public opinion. It contrived the 
new ideas it had a monopoly in literature and journalism for the 
dissemination of these ideas, although while representing its own 
interests it also was, in a broader sense, the spokesman for all 
of the remaining people. A good deal of its predominance in 
public opinion was lost with the independent emergence of 
proletariat Fundamentally this couldn't be otherwise, yet it 
must be pointed out that the middle class by the ways in which it 
exercised its predominance also helped the proletariat o acquire 
its intellectual arms. The liberal doctrine was pushed too far 
by its zealous pro tagonists, proving more than was necessary and 
useful for the middle class interests. The proletarian thinkers 
wide awake, detected this excess and used lt for the benefit of 

3£t *£?• ec oS^S’r^ ^ 

i ^ssjssrsr^s. £3 

tarian thinkers in favor of the great masses for whom they 
spoke. Wasn't it thereby strongly suggested to them to claim 
that it is these masses which make up the people? The liberal 
‘pilling the popnl.c. in the forefront had hardly an , ardent left 
against universal suffrage which threatened his political 
power. The liberal idea had gained an edge on the liberal inter 

est . 

This has something to do with the fact that nowadays the 

educated class doesn't want public °f in± ™ ^^Ttenectual 
weight any more as it formerly allowed to it. The intellectual 

now mistrusts public opinion and carps at it wherever he , does not 
dominate it any more, and thus especially in political life. 
Given an educated public, one may no longer appeal . t to publ ic 
opinion without further ado, but must first have made clear to 
readers or listeners that one has good reasons for 9 ■ 

it is not enough to do this in each individual case . 

would be honest about thought concerning social affairs must on 
general principles gain clarity first about the importance of 
public opini on, which is no simple matter at all In public 
mmmm^thy and depraved instincts are thoroughly mixed. The 
way it is formed exposes it to the danger of adulteration, and 
this is especially true for political public opinion as 
formed in times of mass movements . 


2 Healthy Public Opinion 

Healthy public opinion emerges first where the close per- 

sonal interests of those who form society are involved In the 
0 f t h e family or the economy, based on the experiences in 
that option /ill always »ahe itself felt which it s appros 

priate to the given talents and circumstances. Viewed . from the 

lofty level Of advanced development, this opinion may be autaed 

crude and detrimental by later generations, but in the case of 

healthy people it will be healthy nevertheless, because it allows 

for vitality and development. The most able as anonymous leaders 
will set an example for the others who will imitate it, and 1 
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Will thus be proved by its general success. Thus tested the 
opinion on which a consensus is formed attains power over the 
m ^u S * ' 4 - Since f amll y life, like economic life, touches everybody 
without exception, public opinion which becomes the basis for 
general action is the general opinion. Not everybody can articu-< 
\ ate ^ ” Perhaps only very few can do this — but everybody is 
devoted to its tenor. Thus arise general legal convictions of 
binding force which are resisted at most by a 9 malevolent minor- 

oZv ® P /° P u ■ which social life becomes more corn- 

exland , pervasive public views are formed 

expand. Authoritarian leaders appear and lift the spirits bv 
proclaiming a purified faith, preaching a higher standard of 
ethics, or leave their mark as scientific investigators and 
thinkers as poets, or as artists. New and more refined forces 
ar f a Ti7 /f socie }y' progress is made in the mastery of means 
of public welfare and especially in elevating aims in life. As 

through its actions the directions of the 
leaders, in addition to the welfare powers the culture cowers 

?Too?n?o a n tUri W ty/ ^ > alS ° reSt ° n the commanding "force of pub" 
in the -h Per % as th *re, public opinion is the opinion tested 

m the crucible of success and governs social action. It is the 

P^r^ulsion^ firmed by social action and raised to the level of 

Every clever prince reckons with public opinion which dis-> 

eien S tht tS di?oot 2t h “■ ^ wel . fare Powers an d culture powers, and 
even the despot, by indulgently letting it have its way, knows 

wluldn't 2 3 ^ hlmsedf we } 1 . liked b y the populace. The small number 
Ca ^ 7 a f 2 f of lm POsmg the law upon a vigorous populace 

the Yh - t0 P ° Wer st °PP ed short of the power embodied in 

'irincloeY' t *77 life and culture. Machiavelli in his 

Principe establishes the rule for the prince to respect the 

customs and the material interests of the citizens. Often the 

atlinst aS 7 Sed ltS mOSt drastic means of force in setting itself 
P H a. religious movements in their beginnings if they threati 

it wou^d r nnt C l li OWI l P Z Wer ; But as SOOn as ifc recognized that 
over the minds** 7^*7 the hoId whlch these movements had 

In tate ? ade peace with them and joined them, 
it tn \ government which measured up to its tasks felt 

fested itself in 7 * the Y C f ePt d Ubl2 ji ° pin±on which actively mani-’ 
restea itself m the hfe and culture powers as legally bindina 

“ie thC a£l 1 ‘i r Utl r * cts t0 assign to it a eilarly S?Kd 
rhtitrh C tb 7 Pena \ COdBS WerB enacted , the state provided the 
set th 0 milur^ S ° wn <- 1 f w ' an u when the Protestant denominations 
olic^statoi V f^ a P art from the Catholic mother church, the Cathi 
i, ? n ^ tates finall y saw fit to let them have their rights, after 
having become convinced through hard battles that they were no 
r or the dominion of the religious creeds . 


.The Public Opinion Q f Say-So 

was lasi 2 P ublj - C opinion also conquered the state itself. It 
to S the c I uest:LOn that the advancing Enlightenment, seeking 

whose 9 domain d the PrOVe b ever y thdn l' would bypass the state into 
Placed d f-, im P° rtant general interests had been 
aPace education of the middle classes had grown 

tuteLoe nf 7h 0 ' n ° r want ' t0 tolerate any longer the 

horiinn c i 7 ° ld P ° WerS which i ud ? ed matters from their narrow 
horizons of times past and above all were anxious to maintain 
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their influence The distress suffered by the peasant and la ter 
the proletarian strata of the population incited them, too, to 
fiohtlno the old powers. The battle-cry, "bread and the consti- 
tution 9 " under which the Parisian suburbs rose up during one of 
IhL of the French Revolution, is characteristic °f . th f 

entire modern mass movement. The masses deeded a new political 
order to protect their pressing life interests. Much as 
pressure of mass poverty may everywhere have contributed to the 

£» politicl order it Still - T’ *SveZt inf mas^ 

sive In the final analysis the middle-class revolution was vic^ 

torious because it had public opinion on 1 s ■ . recog - 

of the proletarian movement is in keeping with the growing recog 
nition which the democratic idea has won in public opinion. 

Since then, in middle-class circles public opinion has 
h , rn . rf against public opinion, so to speak. Whereas the grand 
flllHs So llo. P sio„.ll/th. fathers is their youth sere inspired 
bv Schiller's Marquis Posa — whose words to King Philipp, Give 
us freedom of thought," touched their heart strings — their sons 
read Le Bon’s castigating paper about the psychology of the 
masses and amuse themselves by his assertion thai t even nt, elli- 
gent people turn into fools when they are massed together, 
more resolute among the young people call for the strong hand to 
restore order, the soft-hearted dreamers yearn for a return to 
the ideal of Romanticism. But what good can it do to daydream of 
past conditions which r 

trvside n< in r a t stagecoach 0 iay' 1 bB n moce S idyllic, hat in A, «s of .ass 
transportation one must use the railroad. The masses have their 
share in political life and therefore must also obtain their 

share in political thinking. Every sensible person realizes that 

in the process they commit grave mistakes from which the entire 
public life suffers. One has left behind the politically naive 
belief according to which the instinct of the masses, as soon as 
it is freed from external force, leads by Itself to correct deci- 
sions But it is equally wrong to declare that this instinct 
always goes astray. One must know how to separate the genuine 
froJ the spurious. Here theory can contribute its share by show- 
ing in the first place where today's political misconceptions of 
the masses have their origin. 

If we watch closely, we find the formation of public opinion 
in our time affected by an element of misguidance which is pres- 
ent whenever the masses are left to themselves without firm guid^ 
ance, but which nowhere else becomes so lastingly effective, 
encounter this element with particular force in the development 
of rumors, which by the way need not to he looked upon as expres 
sions of public opinion. It has always been known that the 
masses are inclined to give credence to the most monstrous 
rumors Because of its utterly senseless effects a Roman author 
in a much quoted passage depicted "Fama " as a frightening ™^ster 
_ misshapen, gigantic, and deprived of vision In the absence 
of the level-headed man with the authority to deflate a rumor 
the latter may begin as a result of the fact thatwithin 
realm of the credible nothing appears to be too tar JetChe d. 

Where are the sources which nourish the rumor? Feiohixirhood 
well known story, in a seaside resort in whose neignDOrnooa 

sharks had been seen a few visitors took the liberty of spreading 
the news that in the resort itself sharks had shown up. This — 
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done in order to show off in front of "the others" when the lat- 
ter stopped coming to bathe and the jokers would be the only ones 
Wltb the courage to swim out into the seas. However, the enjoy- 
ment of their triumph was short-lived, for with the passage of 
time the news about the shark danger came to be told in such 
certain and threateningly embroidered terms that the originators 
of the rumor began to believe it themselves and also preferred to 

^\ h flrm Iand ‘ So many others had seen the terrible 
boasts, or they were able to tell of still others who certainly 
had seen them. In such ways rumors get started and grow. They 
are generated by the attempt to assume an air of importance in 
front of the others, through news that must be exaggerated in 
l sepsation, being further blown up as they 
spread. Notwithstanding a high degree of incredibility, news 

tb ? ough „ tha authority attributed to the pro- 
nouncements of the others, once they have come from the mouths 
of a considerable number of people. 

similar with opinions passing through the multitude. 

is 111 L-fTT i n the public for the correctness of a 

view is always the reference to the many "others" who have 

already stated it. The public let stand only those views which 

can be readily accepted by " the others." Truths in need of 

closer examination or presupposing special knowledge are not 

ZiV , otwH J Circulation. This is why the masses continue 

hive Ihlnged^TsTdJll h yesterday even "hen circumstances 
nave changed considerably, whereas today's novel truths are the 

prefer. °to ''hat 2L think./., hiJceeise A. 

HZzIh FT*. ■ what meets general wishes or needs or wide - 

n P ot Sa «s en t™ental lties or Other superficial emotions. One does 

happens that b ? lleVa , ln tbe Sternness of reality unless it just 
happens that a catastrophe has frightened the hearts in which 
case one likes to indulge in the crassest exaggerations iTTs 
tl cn h fh this opinion formed in the process of circula- 
te thB h- T refU f SS to have anything to do with superior knowl- 
exleriFncFs Fnd To individuals gain through deliberation and 
hit til J 7 T t0 what they 9 ear their actions. This hidden 
better knowledge, as Goethe calls it, everyone has to keep for 

oiZiin' AS t fc esn ' A - t4r0 “/ 4 “o 'minds of the masses 7 The 
opinion of the multitude prefers to attach itself to the mere 

IZninc h Ca h n circulate "ithout further ado, rather than to a 
Trder to ,- reg “ :Lr ® s the careful documentation of facts in 

che in d ublil nde t S ^h° d ' T hlS ex P lains the dominance of the cli- 
well-reasoned oo.frco 6 ? mp F ringing phrase, of words to Which no 
toextravagan t iJfof/ ac * lon could be joined, while giving rise 
orator whn 9 tlcwl'^ ex P ectatl °ns, however. The public 

tile nf lha i \ ? ub ?; lc als ° knows very well that it won't 
the slogans of Thl T t * at , he . can frequently enough serve it 
importance il f i.t^Z day ■ ^ hlbh xt feels to be important and whose 
the takes pride to assess. The general applause which 

tor themselves 0 T restraiJls the remarks of those who know better 

OaS®>thevrl?ildl°t USe thS T haVB b f en led tQ believe that, in any 
Others L CO ?} dn T P re Zt against the collective opinion of the 
aH 6 areas of 1 begin t0 have their own doubts. In 

rjFJit-Zl F ti llfe ° nS encounters conventional views which 
them P Z d by the m asses while no judicious person believes 
0<1 y' must f V $ n ri i ns int ° conventional lies with which every- 

th Tales oTblf/ whocares 1° have access to society. In all 
is beina GS pbl °P inion must be defined as that opinion which 

express^ 1[} publlc _ It is fcfie opinion with „ hich QnQ 
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■ successful as a public speaker while contributing nothing to 
the success Of social action, or possibly even jeopardizing it 
Perhaos that this opinion is not taken seriously in the realm of 
action - this would be the best case but often it is so pow- 
erful that it inhibits or misdirects action, so that the able 
person first has to prove himself successful bv fighting a win ■> 
ning battle against it. 


4 Public Opinion in a Democracy 

Since the democratic movement began to mobilize the masses 
for political life, this variety of public opinion has spread in 
the political arena more than in any other areas of social 
life Not that the political opinion of the democratic masses be 
their own untenable creation! To help form public opinion the 
masses always need and find their leaders, and th ings were no 
different in the case of the democratic movement. The political 
opinion of the democratic multitude is the result of continued, 
insistent efforts by great leaders. One would commit the greats 
est injustice in judging the minds of the inventors of the modern 
ideas about state and society if one were to accuse them of hav 
ing simply shaped their ideas with a view to giving them widest 
possible circulation. They were guided by the deepest convict 
tions, believing that in state and society matters must not 
remain the way they had been shaped historically , but that ey 
must be reconstructed from the bottom up. Their contribution was 
the genuine and great work of leaders. What courage and what 
breadth of mind were indeed needed to break loose from the views 
hallowed by firm tradition and, notwithstanding an all-powerful 
government, to combat them and replace them with unheard of new 
ideas! What these men have done in state and society as critics 
and thought-provokers will have everlasting aftereffects. or 

course, they have often erred, and erred grievously at times, m 
their formative ideas. They undertook to rebuild state and soai 
ety conceptually, and this was more than they could handle. 
Every idea about public affairs always needs to be tested by 
success, but the innovators were not in a position to verify 
their ideas continually and in detail. Their case also illus-i 
trated the relevance of the saying that the proof of the pudding 
i s ±n t They had to complete their systems in their 
minds leave it to post . eritv to trv them out . They therefore 

shared the fate of all ideologues: they pursued their ideas to 
the extremes of possible conceptual inferences without appreciat 
ing the obstacles created. by the refractory facts of reality In 
their view all evils from which the masses suffer should be ter 
minated by getting rid of the historic powers to whom the masses 
were subject. They failed to recognize that these powers also 
had to perform their social functions and that the masses, merely 
by struggling free from the dominating powers, didn't acquire the 
ability to fulfill these tasks better, or to fulfill them at 
all. For all that, the first great leaders had no intention 
whatever to flatter the masses as demagogues do m anything but 
that Rather they made the highest demands on the masses whose 
strength they couldn't help overrating greatly. It didn't OCCUT 
to them to adapt themselves to the stunted capacity of absorption 
of the Philistines or of the lowest social classes. As one reads 
Rousseau's " Contrat Social" or Marx’s "Das Kapital," one is 
astonished to see that these books which make the highest 
demands on the reader, could find their way into the masses at 
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all. rhe first 100 pages of "Capital" approach the most diffi- 
cult °f what has been written in economics. One must from the 
beginning have sided with the proletariat to be able to follow 
tbe bold leaps necessary to develop here the foundations of the 
theory of surplus value. An unprejudiced reader will have to 
stop time and again lest he get hopelessly mixed up in the tangle 
Of errors which confused Marx and which he hid before himself 
with ail the artifices of delivery. The ardent middle-class 

reader h as read Rousseau , the fervent proletarian has read Marx 
the way the believer reads the bible. One has been edified by 
the high-sounding words for the very reason that they could not 
be fully comprehended. There remains the difference, though, 

that the bible points to a mystical sphere, removed from demon- 
strability by rigorous proof, whereas statements about society 
and economy condemn themselves when they can no longer be clearly 
understood . Nevertheless , the democratic movement has brought to 
them hosts of partisans because they were written with the inters 
ests of the masses at heart. They won over the enthusiastic 
minds who hoped under their guidance to be able to obtain an 
understanding of social connections , but they also won over a 
great number of the remaining persons who were already satisfied 
with the professed aim even though they could not understand 
it. Without being structured to make them fit for circulation 
the words nevertheless, through the force of circumstances, did 
get into circulation, generating that misunderstood public opin-t 
ion which clings to the word. The great slogans of liberty 
popular sovereignty, full labor value, exploitation, and surplus 
value, however seriously they we re meant by their originators, 
have all been debased and become catch words in public opinion , 
used by demagogues for sure effect. How many decisions to strike 
may indeed have been sealed when these slogans were thrown out in 
a meeting, whereupon the unanimous applause triggered bv them cut 
off any further consideration and silenced the secret better 
judgment of individuals! If workers who had joined the applause 
asked themselves on their way home why they had done so, they 
< X U1 e often must not have been able to give an answer. They 
w ®f e ' abber all, tripped by the stumbling block of "the others " 
which even earnest theorists find it most difficult to lav 
tnn 6 ' * As u S true for social decision-making, public opinion, 

rather ft f S 7+ . not the fr ^ ° f olear deliberation, 

rather it is jointly felt. Personal opinion is being subordii 

nated, if perhaps only reluctantly, to the sentiment one has 
concerning the opinion of the others. To eradicate errors of 

f e ^ ires the argument of failure, the only one to 
which the misled masses will bow. 

whnle POlit ^ Cal f u * lic °Pi n i° n at the present time contains a 

leadtrs e ffff h ° f u dOC ^ r f ne f w u hich are tau< 3 ht b V well-intentioned 
ihomu/ the beneflt ° f the masses and are eagerly absorbed by 
tnem before having passed the test of success, while not having 
the oonclusively refuted by failure either. Inasmuch as this is 
Pnhlfr ■ ■ eSe doctrines are part of that confusing species of 

cannot ° ne declares himself for in public but which 

,,c^nn become the basis for successful social action. The con- 
u®sts 1C a ffai rs existing in so many countries today 

this fc ? 7 a iar ? e . extent on the fact that when states were set up 
inq urae 1C opinion, which went by the word but missed its mean- 
»> was used as a guideline. 
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Xt is said that in public opinion the most extravagantideas 
■77 win out This statement cannot apply to healthy 

will always win out . those ideas will win which garner the 

public ° P ^°^' which can hardly be the most extravagant , hut 
greatest ^cess^which^ ^ ^ thought out and strike the 

W 1 - X l 1 be around The Statement applies to that public opinion 
middle ground rhe overloud word will drown out the less 

?™ 7 ed That the Statement could be made and was greeted by 
loud - proves bow much today that kind of public opinion counts 
ap u p t US is baled on words. This sentence embodies an experience 
which I* based on helter-skelter mass movement and which 

peculiar to the time prominent during the tempest of revoi 

H “tS^dSS^S of 0„r been 

iftoroughly^by the facts of experience, the radical swings will 

die away. 


<5. The Share of Leader and Multitude in the Formation of Public 
Opinion 

The restoration to health of political pubTicopinion must 
originate with the leaders. Reflection, more than any other 
..J.,...! social decision-making, is the business or cne 

leader while wants are registered automatically in the mind 
and while under the pressure of deprivation and passion the arms 
0/ the many will easily join for the advance int o action the 
business of reflection calls for composure, of which a multitude 
of heads is never capable. To be sure, the ieade. too will 
freauentlv go astray in his deliberations, and his tollies will 
be fateful for society, but eventually the right leader will 
arrive at the right conclusion, something the masses as such 
never manage not to sav that the masses should not have 

any share whatever in social deliberation; ^rstandinc^ It 
their own way contribute to enlightened understanding. It 
devolves upon them, in response to the pressure of their own 
needs to direct thinking to the general welfare and by their 
probing actions to corroborate the judgment of the leader. ® 
masses must ca'-'ry enough weight to indicate e °£ a t 

around which prospective decisions oscillate, and the le , ader St 
have the clarity of vision to recognize that focal point, as well 
as the unbending determination not to be deflected from - 1 *- 
purification of public opinion is the i task of 

leaders who correctly assess the strength of the masses and reson 
lutelv safeguard leadership authority. The seasoned leader will 
seek to arrange things in such a way that the crucial delibera 
tions take place in closed session and that decisions are 1 so 
expertly prepared for by the few that the masses have little 
choice but to endorse them. The able democratic leader also 
claims for himself the choice of tactics, he demands 
masses place their trust in his ability to choose the appropriate 
means for the attainment of the objectives pursued. Jhedema-t 
gogic leader makes the best of things by using in public the 
lustomary slogans which, when he is alone with his equals he 
smilingly disregards, as did the augurs at all times bearing in 
mind the needs for action. The genuine leader will act differ 
ently. He will not shrink from resolutely opposing public opin 
ion if he deems it harmful to the public weal. In this COnneC 
tion, however, he will perceive healthy public opinion and use it 
as the firmest possible pillar of his actions. Thus Bismarck 
fought his way through the military conflict with the help of the 
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Prussian House of Representatives, because he deemed a policy of 

£ l00d n t? eS ,i ary t0 achieve the great national goal of a 

German Empire At the same time, notwithstanding a hostile pub-< 
lie opinion, he reckoned with full assurance that the Prussian 
militiaman would heed the king's call to arms. 

The magic means at the disposal of the strong leader to 
prevail against public opinion is success. Heaping one success 
upon the other, he will finally accomplish the political e duca-< 

ni OI i h ° f Ji h fe/f PU u aCe \ u If in the P rocess he curtails the rights 
0f n T i hese rl 9 hts exceeded their competence, he 

Will P lacate them by his sure touch in meeting their true needs 

WhlC i h nnZ ei T* n ft unsatisf 1 ied and perhaps were not even recognized 
as long as the wrong leaders and their foolish views were lis~. 

tai } ed *L U A ? ain ' to shove the masses off the political stage on 

7 7 gaiI f d + . a foothold everywhere is something the 
W 1 f 1 tr 7 ' Rather he will work incessantly at 

educating them for the role which devolves upon them in their own 
and in the general interest. tneir own 

c ■ Self-Determination of the people 
1 . The Idealizing Democratic view 

. . . Pu ?, IiC °P inlon in young democracies takes it for granted 
that all contemporary European peoples, and perhaps also all 

i some 

self-determination and thus have the aptitude to 
destiny ably, of their own will, and without a 

that it must P °JTr aunt er nn u" tbe nat “ re of self-determination 
from the 1 en ^? unte ^ no barriers other than those resulting 
from the necessities of mass technique. It is of course out of 

rootT 3 °h i f ° r 3 Pe l pl l t0 arrive at their decisions in grass -> 

ln WhlCh their whole incalculable number would 

nized P whiTZ er f° r ° f dlr . ect democracy has now been recog -7 

nized. While in quite special cases direct decisions by the 

bodv nf may b f admissi ble, as a rule decision-making requires a 
thtL PSOpIeS representatives and deputies. It is true that 
^ S% pe f SOnS cannot be bound by imperative mandates _ an act of 
direct democracy which must be ruled out. But it is believed 
by means of an election the representatives an d deputies can 
still be subjected to the will of the L ae P ucies can 

„ nnfrr) j j , J. W1J ~ L 01 tne people, who are said to 

control them and, depending on their performance, can elect them 

°°fe 1Ce ° r dr ° P } he ™- Xt is further believed that, since the 

people is composed, of 3.11 its 7 7 -j.- , , 

Pprmiff . pr J . % . y “7 f citizens, all citizens must be 

rlctiv w f ■ °^ der t0 express the popular will cor n 

are Of ace w 1311 " 9 , members of a people of both sexes who 

rights JZfLiu, f° und ml ? d and have not forfeited their civic 

Path af^f^ * llglb i e - to vote ' ifc is said that the unfailing 

Path Of self-determination of the people has been found. y 

condition democrat ' self-determination is the natural 

?rpprinm 0 n h° f h pe ° P i L Z' In his vlew ' in the periods Of lack of 
rreeaoffl which preceded democratization the nature of a people had 

' ailc * views the proclamation of self-* 

^nature' B l lke ^ P rocl ™ atlon ° f human rights, as a return 
improper w ■ B / purl £ y i ng the conce Pt Of the State from the 
Stated ad ™ lxtures ° f force ' the idealizing democrat views the 
suaue as an association of upright persons for the purpose of 
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meeting the particular functions of a state. Could , he continues 
to reason , a form of organization be appropriate to the state 
other than that which fits the association ^ general. He sug 
gests that one only has to take into consideration ttaflct that 
the numbe r of members of the state is incomparably greater than 
that of members in an ordinary association and that the ?®bera 
assemblies of citizens are too unwieldy 

1 j other general assemblies, to conduct deliberations ana P * 
resolutions Pereas the members of associations can be granted 

certain privileges of direct democracy at the general mee ing, 
ceitdiu ^ _r_ _ -x. ■_ would essentially have to be 

citizens of the state, it is argued, would r concluded, 

limited to the exercise of the franchise. B; ^ ^ technigues 
this restriction , dictated by the necessities of mass techniques , 
does not infringe the character of the state as an association. 


2. Self-Determination in the Club and in the Corporation 

So goes the idealizing democratic view of the state. It has 
nothing to do with the state in the real world The r / a l-^orld 
state is not a creation of the free contractual will as is the 
club but it is a historic creation of the will to power. The 
task's of the club are so closely delimited that they are suscep 
tible to deliberation and resolution: it is a single a J U p£?poses 

in the extreme a series of closely related pi ^^Z/^lured 
for which one associates. The resources which must *e Procured 
are also within the horizon of the members, and the latter 
because they are united by their common tasks, feel indeed like 
companions, nothing between them being of an adversary nature. 
It is not necessary to accord to the board of directors far 
reaching competences, and the lust for power is not given nee 
plav there is scarcely room for ambition, at most there is room 
%/’, hiSless sort of vanity . ra. »t.t. o„ the other 
a historic origin one has no idea where and when it 

expands, this as a rule occurs by the use of force. 
rare cases does one become a state citizen of his own accord, one 
is born a citizen or becomes one through forced annexation, 
a worker transfers the name of a buddy from his union to the 
state which he wants to conquer, he falsifies the name Until 
very recently states endured to which a great ni^erofreluctant 
citizens belonged. It was not long ago at all that Sweden and 
Norway separated, only recently the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
collapsed and the Irish even contemplate disassociating them- 
selves from free England. State purposes may occasionally be 
scientifically defined, while practically many possibilities must 
always be kept open and the leaders be granted broad authority. 
Power is always called upon. Mere Statement of purposes does not 
suffice, resort must be had to drastic measures backed y 
power. This is already true for the internal affairs of the 

state, even when citizens are united by public spirit, an i 
much more necessary in foreign relations where the idea ^or 
social cooperation has not taken hold yet and aspirations Y 
wildly diverge. What temptations indeed lurk for ambition and 
power greed, not only for the leaders but for the populace 
itself! 

Only a very strong people can be sure to walk upright on the 
path of self-determination . The masses do not even ^ 

the much simpler relations of social cooperation, as exemplified 
by club affairs. There are always only a few members who know 
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oTa b small S ci°LH aVe . 7^ read them - In elections the influence 
of a small clique is decisive in most cases, and often enough the 

board directors must take care that elections are held at all 
as It also often must see to it that a^orumisprlsent at the 
meetings. May it be assumed that people who are not quite mature 
enough for the club will be so for the state? In no case can the 

7 Cl 7u subfice for the state. Nature has made the 
than the house fly, and so the organs of the state 

flLinnprf 316 th° per f orm abl Y i- n the service of power, must also be 
f7ni P 7„H astronger skeleton, blessed with more ample blood 

Thl Old dem Str tTViT than the ° rganS ° f a club - 
The old democracies which didn’t set up their constitutions 

scriDtion f 7 ideological recipe but received them by the P 

th 7 f hl 7? ry ' do not content themselves therefore with 

,7 uoolr de h m ° CratlC /°'T either ■ England still has its king and 

7* PP 7 A and above a11 has its historic party constitu- 

tion with the firm footings of its dynamic leaders 

■ 7 l he corporation is an association for gain, and yet the 
simple constitution of a club could not endure even for it 

tha £or power is alread y too much stimulated 

and therefore its shell must be more firmly built. In order to 
raise the large sums of money needed by such a corporate enter- 
prise, numerous participants must be enlisted people who 

merely supply funds without being able to work for it or having 
any business know-how at all. Vis-a-vis these members who are 
more numerous than the multitude of small shareholders the 

leadif/hi? -A he b ° ard ° f Sectors occupy eminentpos!tfons of 
leadership with power and predominance which provide ample oppor - 

l i e 7 f ° r e Z Pl 7 tati0n - The amadous founder doesn’t fear 

S the £x , periled T* "7 f f ar ifc he addresses himsel f 

to the inexperienced circles of the general public whose creed 

for profit he manages to bait. His leadership meets with confix 

dence on the part of the followers as long as they see that "the 

go h up S f Their ^ ^ th ° SS follow as long as share prices 

lavs P .ttJnt7nn ^7* ±S the only criterion to which one 

P Y attention Although one may have to admit that this price 

unsoZ d eaS h 77 ly high . and that the enterprise is altogether 
ZZctitiM l P l buying as long as the bull market feeds the 

shaZs at a ofofZ yer 77 n be found in turn to whom one can sill 
lapsls g °, SS ° n Until ° ne day the boom col- 

lapses and the doubters are shown up to be correct after it h = n 

7° { at L e ' Those shareholders who cannot 'protect them - 

bolrd Of e d?rert e J7 aid by curtailing the P° wer of founder and 
board of directors in some ways and substituting its own power 

tion Zr, °" ly when the public has become mature for the corpora- 

frZ a C “o=£t?o»“ fSly lBtt “ lts °» “ th. f»r„ P o f , 


The Historic Truth About Self-Determination of the People 

n ,_, h f a between peoples, the gaps in personal strength are incom- 

where ly q J7£7rml h nJt i 117 are between founder and public, and 
tunitiis^f^7^ em t n 7 10n has not yet been achieved, the oppor - 
t“^tieS for predominance and temptations f or its abuse are 

incomparably more numerous than in the field of share owner- 
historV Perh 7 S tbJ-ngrs were different with the first tribes in 
th 7' perhap * individuals at that time were more equable and 
ereby protected against superior strength. If this really had 
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been the case , this early state has long been buried by hi sn 
torv During the struggles which united tribes into peoples 
equality and liberty disappeared. The history of peoples in a 
real sense begins with coercion and coercive rule, with super 
imposition and subjection. The ascent to freedom which .mature 
peoples in their prime finally accomplish is return to 

nature; the self-determination of a mature people is a 9 
development attained late and with great difficulty. One must 
not imagine force, under whose yoke peoples were held so g, 
being merely exogenous; the personality of peoples themselves as 
also had something to do with its spread. One may perhaps say 
even of peoples who were defeated by a foreign conqueror that 
they were too weak for independence; certainlv however this is 
tyue where the superior powers rose within the State itseir. 
When the Romans were subordinated to the Patricians and the 
Germans to the prince and nobility, these peoples, notwithstand 
ing all their raw strength, were still unable to solve in free 
self-determination the problems posed by their times. ThetlI ^ s 
called for war, and the war strengthened the rulers. In a stages 
view of history, the millenia testify for rule by coercion, and 
only decades — summing scarcely to centuries even for the 
strongest peoples — testify for self-determination. 0ne must 
not date the history of peoples to begin only in 1789 or 1848, 
let alone in 1917 and 1918. Everything that happened within a 
people before the years during which it finally turned to freedom 
was an outgrowth of its personality or was at least CO determined 

by its personality. The period of force and violence is part of 

its developmental history, and one can no more think of it as not 
having occurred than one can imagine the developmental hlst °* Y ° f 
the earth without the ice-age. Not only have indelible traces of 
the stacres of development remained in the stratification or 
peoples as they did in the stratification of the earth, but only 
a tracing through of development' can give us insight into its 
unfolding nature. What geologist could hope to understand the 
structure of the earth without following its evolution? By the 
same token , no statesman can understand his people if he does not 
understand its history, which reveals to him its strengths and 
its weaknesses. 

The mere fact that a people has shaken off the yoke of the 
old powers must not in itself be taken as furnishing conclusive 
proof that it has matured to full manhood. After the Spaniards 
had driven the Moorish conquerors out of the country, they were 
brought under the scarcely milder yoke of their kings. After the 
Russians had become free from the Czarist regime, they became 
slaves to the much harsher Bolshevism The fact, too, that 
d eovle through its representatives has declared itself for democ-7 
racy does not in itself guarantee to it true self- 
determination The economic freedom proclaimed by liberalism as 
benefitted the robber promoter against the inexperienced P^lic, 
the usurious creditor against the helpless debtor, the exploit^ 
ative entrepreneur against the powerless worker, and the State 
had to intervene first in order to protect the economically weak 
against the economically strong. In the same way, where polltl 
cal freedom proclaims democracy prematurely, it cannot help bene- 
fitting the strong individuals among a people against the weak 
ones, where in addition there is no higher adjusting autflorrty 
which could protect the weak. In a people which has not : V 
grown ripe for self-determination while having already p 
its form the superior powers germinating from a people's giaSS 
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f?°£ S U ? UJ ? im P eded -. The y will, heedless of the fact 

that the law is against them, expand as powers 

.. . “ “ nt f eventually, after having gained full strength, 

they will top it off by adorning themselves with the crown of 
legality- Perhaps the superior powers will fight and mutually 
weaken each other to the point of impotence. Between the Scvlla 
Of power and the Charybdis of powerlessness, a people on the way 
to maturity will steer its most prudent course if it entrusts 
itself t0 a helmsman who is armed with success. In the difficult 
epochs of history, this was done by the predecessors of those 

Pf- opl %lZ*lZ h u y now have grown r i pe for self-determination, and 
they thereby have more effectively helped their descendants to 

attain majority than if they themselves had prematurely declared 
their majority . 


From the fact that so far a comprehensive view of historical 
stages argues strongly against self-determination the conserva- 
tive mind draws the conclusion that self-determination is at 
variance with the nature of a people, in choosing this interpret 
tation it commits an error no less grave than does the democratic 
mind which disregards historical experience . The historical 
sequence of stages is one of developmental stages. The fact that 
in spite of its long duration the development process so far has 

thin t that 1 histn f ri'ra S l ta ^ eS i° f tr ? S maturity proves nothing more 
than that historical development proceeds only at a very slow 

^ed Unt rnnd he + h matUrati ? n P rocess ° f a people has been com- 
pl . P d " Good things take their time. The development of the 
mil-lions cannot be a simple thing, given that the first act coni 
su bjugation Q f the masses by a ruling minority and 
the masses then have to regain their strength and human dignity. 


for Tooele -r 2i Vrj reached the degree necessary 
for a people s self-determination? The prospects for self- 

werHecessarv in a ba l wa Y if for achievement it 
out and fnr thl f gr ° 0ve * of bistory to be completely evened 
out and for the populace to have evolved into a true association 


tdeafizinr t 3nd intimately united companionsy as imagined by an 
idealizing concept of democracy. Evert the English people, havinq 

ldiinied e ^hit 3 far n rT d - vi9 ° rously practicing it, have not 
those Jt u- ? BVer P ossible to smooth out completely 

wblch distinguish social from personal 

extent ° n n e re sslrv th f ugh they must and can be overcome to the 
a?^n Sa / for a People to feel as a 'unit. Selfi 

biri^eelHs J \ peopie presupposes first of all that its mem- 

together into a e ffrm Y th f° Ugh ml i tUal ^traction are cemented 
power 4 - n . a 99 r e 9 a te, without any need for a superior 

be hrrfrnntff th T t09ether for its own sake. There will always 
and and <- ve i tlcal differences in education, property, 

, influence, yet they must not be permitted to rupture the 

Force 1 bUt must be brought into such an equilibrium that no 

binders any other, rather that one helps another. There 
the 6 any 9uestj - on of self-determination of a people as long 
rfpf-Pimina? Tnn eS , recklessly persist in asserting their self- 
df termination, which boils down to self-denial of the people. 

bat nowhere the Ledomfnance ape ° ple mus } be 50 wel1 organized 
nownere the predominance of organized groups represses the 

tion o? r rZervaI?ve° rganl ? atl0n -° f *. he State must be the comple- 
a pervasive social organization. ^ 
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APPENDIX 


The Issue of Social Guilt 

l Legal and Sociological View of Social Guilt 

gv wav of an appendix we still want to discuss with utmost 
brev Jf*tfa*fmstion Of social (collective) guilt. 

r*r> social will become guilty? terms of prevailing 

, . ^ an /tiiaefirtn unhesitatingly be answered m 

linguistic usage ^J^f^bout the guilt of the parties, peo - 
the affirmative. masses accusing them all for 

pies, states, ^ 9 accuses an 

their evil intentions or for their negligence 
individual malefactor. However, it is not permissibletogo 
far in personifying the social will. Given i the t my this win 
arrived* at, the 1 notion of guilt does not apply to it. 

An individual becomes guilty when and fc ®cause he uS^or^e 
oits his personal will against the higher general rule or he 
SSL Jo ?B. y such rule llueete^ly it rs possible in this 

dieting & ety g J.ny 
thieves or robbers or a military uun. » . 7 .» order destroys 

assembly of people _ which For offenses by 

l 

4iS4"4TaS' tir entires’ Jut" therefore' 

beJuse one cannot punish the whole big group. . The commander of 
-it which has not : hslc iJLU s ground vis ,-a-viS ^-my 

orders only every tenth soldier executed or to u punishment 

feTO.tr Sn ““ .4 Sr -»ti ;w 

Isn ' tit so that one does not want to punish so many because Ull* 
is viewed as incongruous? We here encounter a motive which sheds 

licit on the question of social guilt. The individual in a crowd 
rlyhu , - tran whnl 7 T7 excused bv beinq , after all r 

is somewhat or cannot prevail. TSrxMt 

suitable leaders and placed in a more propitious the 

same soldiers who have just failed wfZl do therr full duty. 

From here we find the transition to the cases ■, in reference 
to which one talks of social guilt In usju ng this ajpre *^on *t 
is taken for granted that those who violate the general rule reel 
they belong to a special social unit. They join together 
new rule which is directed against the present rule. P 

teLen movement confronts the middle-dess “-Jf f SLnJ 
its class-conscious conception. It was no different 
movements by the debtors, the slaves, or the P^^s 
their hard-hearted creditors or lords, for the e Movement 0 f 
sectarians against the only saving church 7 " state The ruling 
the freedom enthusiasts against the princely state. me » 

powers Sieged to see in each of the respective movements aJI^e 
wrong, a culpable breach of prevailing law. From the point 
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V * eW a°a f ailsl °^f sed ' their revolt was a protest of human feel- 

pernicious mental dure against cruel enslavement against 

?rue society like d the zealous innovators feel like the 

Liue society, like the representatives of mank i n d. when they are 

, th if y ve / lerate their martyrs as the victims of a great 
idea and, when the new idea finally wins out, elevate them to 
fjero status, permitting their deeds to inspire them. 

The jurist, who must formulate law in terms of the existina 
powers, ma es allowances for such convictions by no longer rank- 
ing the revolutionary deeds among the common crimes as was d™* 

I ^ deaUng Wlth th ' em 

as political or tenses. As such he exempts them from the d^nradn 
ing punishment applied to common crimes; perhaps he accords to 
them less onerous forms of detention end u acc ° ras zo 
assesses milder penalties. At ltlsthewi 7 it, ^ ais ° 

SS social frder . m ° re 44 &TZ *i£Kf E 

7=i ffe ut ntIy the sociologist. He is not bound by the exist- 
the representatives 1 ^/ two ^stUZ'VhoaF^Mtl lalfutCO^lill 

ltd bid tile and 2 f a7 a ® sh ? er strength and which lies beyond good 

nature iS true for the ^ eat ^tionl in 

natuie. streams ao nuL err, they go, " as aotiv 

tration by the old Giboyer H in Augier’s play "A Pelican " 1 ^ U to 

is son when he begins to summarize the political wisdom acquired 
during his lonq life It is not a a if £4 ■ acquired 

h , v „ f- n ia not as the sociologist would not 

ralhJ u t th ® -P° wer of among the great social powers 
rather he knows that what one oa.rtv -hn * r 

nf ^ u e party does to the other on account 

ft % fwn 1 inter es if 

55. a ^Ss^^i™ 

?Si e ew an p d S< and 

two systems “ law _ can only emerge from the balancing of the 
can determine 7 the External °f er °l « u P remac y- Every tyrant 
Gessler’s hat, Sile thl Tnte/f^T oower la V' 7 as illustrated by 
the contact between consoles- 1 P law arlses onl y from 


nW As fo the relations between peoples, there altogether 

onlffa/S ?t“ r ost S “ Prera IT " p * t/ ^ » cSJ^eS;: 

c ~— law 1S at most nascent law or is an ethical demand born 


fi n ^ d humen perception for which no supreme judge has been 

Zhs. ” a « r e? es t p*«A?in -sr ''jzsursb’gis: 

perhaps most _ o^even t-hl? r- n0t being asked at all, and many 
bta urit 7 f eVen th free P e °P le are swept along, with- 

coursi 1 all f elr own ' or the y keep quiet in the background. 

;* eVen 1 ”51.'“ * i r 1, ' ed end this 

°> lark those who quite openly go along, because they 

rjrse a capacity to make their own decisions which is of 

urse, a precondition Q f g u ±it Tn a ' rf nlcn ls r ° r 

guiiz. m a strong popular movement 
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, , , n th „ others" do. He can't help it, acting as 

everybody does what the Others pressure of a sweeping 

he does in response fc ° with a feeling of elation over 

general current and probably not possible 

faithful' sacrifice for mahing up a 

to attach the guilt label y this people as a whole, 

people how could guilt be jttached to , this peopi e appears to 

the nasse. % sl w°Lett%Tttese mssS ‘i'S 

themselves havewith evrl. design /rf/wir? He decreed the gem 

RUS V a m n nh hfd to !ead t? the declaration of war as 
eral mobilization wnicn naa decree truly an act of 

Sjnld Jere ™le of 1„ “ C 

«r sins? To ' o P !S?e?natfon ?!»“' i/eSffd till the 

because, according to international la ^ own discretion as to 
World war, every people had to use its so far considered 

whether its war was just, every people nas - 

every war as permissible. Never has a people conducted a war for 
which it could not adduce the most persuasive reasons. 


2. The. Criterion of Social Endangerment and Security 

If one wants to mabe a people responsible t for "fort to 

cannot do so hy J/ e Jjii eri A° n bellicose end easily excitable 
the criterion of endangerment A bellicose ana * to the 

people is no doubt a ne f^ s and the wSrld are entitled to do 
whole world. The neighbors . . safeguards against such 

everything in order to pr ov r^ e Teutons one has to be on 

a people. Againstjhe Ci^ri^and.the^ tMs agai t the 

hrs guard. t ' Germans are nothing but Cimbri and 

f eople for whom contemporary mermans social guilt to 

eutons 7 Shifting the issue from the question of S g . 

t®at of a social threat will only be welcomed by thes* people 
From the viewpoint of endangerment and protection ^ple of the 
hho use of vet greater coercion against the peopie 
Cimbri and Teutons than they will from the viewpoint ^f guilt and 

punishment. A level-headed mind, ow ^X er ' nOW Znong the European 
danger of war is hidden for modern nations the ^P ^ 

nations there are no longer any Cimbri and ex ' t t hat each 

zealously devoted to their works aspirations of the other 
observes with anxious mistrust the aspirations or 
Observes surround it firmly resolved to maintain its ln °e 

nations which surrouna n-, r 7 • call to save the 

pendence by all means As soon as the cl *£°% lowers of the 
fatherland has come from those ™ annlr ]V citizens wiU rise 

national bastions in ever y pr ^ d 0 ^ron/U tremendous 

like one man and at once are overwneimea / rresistihl few 
im pulse of joint action which sweeps them P y more: 

the word is, "it must be, " now there no folding ba^ck^ 
who does not go along is a ^ owa bd a nd traitor^ To to do 

world war, it is- necessary to € irect t those safeguards ^ the® 

this for all civilized nations — wnicn *• *e r sudden 

against the surprises of their mistrust and against the 

flushes of national combat fever . 
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PART 2 

THE HISTORICAL WORK OF POWER 


IN. social institutions, Historical Formations 
Historical Education 

1 . Strength and Task 

and Wagner, of Which Brands has raid that tier frfoei- ? 
to the most famous figures of sorld ooetro l .w h rnferror 
outbreak, however, Goethe was still far f mm V, With this first 

Faustian problem. He had to licit/ ? having mastered the 
a- a- . . co become a mature man hafn-ra 

sufficiently to q rips with it tn , d oerore coming 

SSe S" 

hrm the mam object to which he devoted^his dailv It r /cth £° r 

he put himself to the task of ® aiIy strength. How 

posed this task at the beginning "Faust" 9 work ' If he had 

the "Faust" we know 9 Fans/' oould never have become 

because at the outset there was the' enerov°T f at ifc is ^ 
outlet, without being bound by a task The /A pressec * for en 

H Came a * atter o7 LportncI h % 0 taS c k ol !^r/ e s "* ■ 

strength. In the second part only those passages fullv S 
heights of the first cart I P assa ? es fully reach the 
ment of a poetic /edge but l/J/J / 0t written down in fulfill-. 
receptive youth was still stmnrr e spirit harking back to a 

hold of the tottering fibres 9 "which earl/// Mm t0 get a 
appeared to the cloudy vision . " h n ly one time had 

son, occurs V in°awar^ess a of e a P i e, t e T en ^ Iess than that of a P er “ 
ulty of a peop ie Is / r A, ± a jj to be done ■ The menta l fac- 

alongside each ot u er /i st f n lbuted °Y er countless heads, which 
leaders and are t/lJed to £ U i C iZ SS1 ° n seekt ° think first as 
Plans sketched, abandoned ffi 1 1 * multitude. of all the 

insolence, passion, delusion and DeWly for ! ned , by the ambition, 
ers> only those carry ' I throuoh for na i rOW_mindedneSS of the lead ~ 
PoSSeSS sufficient /1 /yZ/ 9 a / ? hose realization the people 
gies of sufficient energies and which are not ruined by the ener- 

Strength t is not r °iacki/o people *' . Those P lans for which native 

Energies, and gr///// 9 h/ f/r/lT/ t0 the * ex P andin v 

eaders whnae * exceed by far the horizon of the first 

could not fortsi/th/T s ronllhin/t ted t0 proximate tasks and 
ln store. In the mind of /hi // turns which the future held 

oould not be any room for thffdea^T^ P // Ple there 
lll S people could not have boon ac th f world dominion. 

” ot --SS uZir^retiit!L%rj{ ££* 
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... . it was assured of the future because ™ prepared to 

condition- Jt was assured ^ always had left the reserves of 

strength necessary to ^epitol^s CaTsTr 

cluld^set out to implement Rome's dominion over the world. The 

national strength which had to be built up after ^.^hePeace 
the Thirty Years ’ War and after the dismemberment ‘ by the Peace 

°o f f Wes tphalia border to reestablish the German ^re ^ned 

^ r ° not thini”^of ^dovoiing himself to the task of 

reinstating the empire. Everybody whe at ^lAh permittTnl the 
influence in German territories was ^P^^d^put fn its 
last remnants of the o d disun i ted states which was 

place a b°dy of small ana * politics of Austria and 

Prussia . The splintering of Germany was remedied against the 
will . of the German pni nee s ™ d of the Ger ^peop e,^ fQre±gn 
submissively attached to its princes. " ? .. . ? cnIinter^ 

terrorist, contributed more to overcoming £erthe- 

ing than did any German down to the time of 
7 the period of extreme national weaxness 

Thirty Years' War was not a political Assembled* the build- 

of the German people in quiet -Cultural [work assembled the* 

ing blocks Of the modern Geman Cultural though, that 

last still to be crowned politically. it -ts 

the vears immediately following the terrible war P 

with seemingly nothing left of the strength which had 

tal calm , with seemingly * Qnlv the soul-inspired sounds of 

9iV n e ure and earnest music revealed that the spirit of the nation 
L^rlcovered itseir^ring the calm speil after the waging of 

tht war Then it suddenly broke loose in an inner storm and 

ftle^'and now trick upon cultural 

ried in place. Goethe's , withhis "Faust" had a 

building stones. However little ■ °e di J ££ many others think 
political goal in mind , equally building blocks 

of this, who, following their inner urge gt pauI , 9 church, 

to the work of 0 StJ re around the middle if the 19th 

P oi e nt that they could unite in the 
iSeii; Sf rebuilding the empire^ »ow ■ the preperetor^jork jas 
su-fficientlv advanced that this task coaId t from 

although of course the ^ninthe Paul s Chu f r f f __ aIso 

J3ESSSS^S^SSS technique, for this 
£?£££ tL political expert who at the time knew how to 

use the military means in order to remove the historical 
oil, which Still stood in the way of completing the reconstruct 
tion Fate gave to the German people the foreman in t P of 
of Bismarck who was in a position to set himself the task ^ 
combining the available resources for the final goal a ^ask^ 
met with sovereign mastery. Before Goethe and Schiller rnilld 
St addressed himself to this teak. . The 

be established only after '■•""d j; ^^u^fonetioi. 
the German people the still missing elements 


2 The Problem of Historical Formations 

These words provide us with a base for distinguishing 
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concept of historical formation from that of social 

and for portraying the nature of the former. social institution 

„ . S ° C J±i^ StitUt i 0n J are created by governments or bv _ the _ 

Order p °” a * s J° r a definite purpose and following a deliblUte 
plan. Ttiey are called into beina for the . , u , . , . e 

pursued in the interest of the collective or oerhaoJ'n^ ob:,e ctive 

power only. They are modified or Polished if It is thought 3 that 

inoll dive Zl reqUi ~ eS thiS ■ The institutional forms are^xJed- 

varied d kinds are° fflCeS i- establishments, and works of the most 
varied fines are encountered in such profusion that it hoZo 

S^^y 2 t fn V° m /M™ e c rate them completely. On the other hand his- 
torical formations grow up without the possibility of one’ a 
becoming aware of a specific creator Thev ar-e ,a. °? e s 

tone development, born from the energies welling*”™ * from the 
depths of society and proved hv aiienaae ’ U P from the 

natlng human beings instead of being ' dSdSted iiThe^latS’ 

personal formations' there are* howeve^also* h ■ A f- de from such 
are by no means planned Institutions' hit ob G e ^ive ones which 
development nurtured by success , h ^ St0rieaJ 

in its original form , as vet ° t L for 

that, such objective formations are *. state. For all 

%;%d M > fi%7p ‘7 

s-ust b o‘ff vi TbUi 11 H h= ™ 

Se'r SsSir 5 * 22 ?“ “ -ul5 be hardly f SJSS t?°<L“i 

r te are mined, and^sTnc^a 'boCIl^Sts^^tw^ 

formations and institutions, we will let it ^t l« ti et 
and concepts. We recognize ir, hhau ■ 1 9 ° i these tw0 names 

results of a recognize in the historical formations the 

ePliU?* rLnr^TingnTit-inner.'^iij' itS 

tasks SO St 1 f“ S ^ielf°by the ““ °“ ?r I ’ an , d ,' ths fulfillment of 
the given objectives. * fch organizing will endeavoring to meet 

rest M °n S the ^nundatfon 7 ' ■ S ? Cial institutions may be said to 

system presupposes * the* 1 ° f u hrstoncal formations. The market 

, ' pz-esuppuses the market as rraatad Hv -j _ 

supply and demand. The special Y h coincidence of 

try arp hacoW ^ ^ monetary arrangements of 3 coun— 

come about as a relulT^f 11 characteristics of money, which has 

fully explored by fheoly vet t0 £ ^ ° f C0IMerCe not 
"eceive their orderly ^ llltar Y affairs of a state 

d ?r i t n h'e C ' 1 i£t£?. t oui 1 c iL hi 

' h^iAeffect t they ^lways^epend^^ ** b^' ^ ^ ^^sel^hof^n 

« K S - ws- 

CPPIY and demand cannot sucAeed °nor ^ctn^a™ ^ ^ laW ° f 
,emPtinq to maintain a succeed, nor can a monetary system 

i h y an excess of °A m ° ney w * ich has become unten- 

„ '.IV, it will never he t y "Fi* 13 t SSued bv the state • - 

g .itary dirciplinJ t 0 l ' m h^ Si , 7 bowever stern the rules of 

^ ^ military unit with true fighting 

Every £ Active 6 instituting ^ an exhauste * P e °~ 

e institution receives its organizing 
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principles from the Internal law of historical formation on which 
it rests. 

TV, he sure the ordinary citizen is always inclined to think 
To be sure, it entirely within its powel' to 

that evary goodgovernment has he win therefore severely 

control, things 3 IS it sees *' th± don't go according to his 

accuse see 7Z P enough to recognize that what the 

bribed -ithin ^ not $2u’tl£*£%Fti »• 

governed by forces wnicn co uul r Even supreme 

in any way and must be • taken Q as k ^oy matters in balance by 

Ttf Simulating or inhibiting aMSUZeS ft ^^SSSSLl' f™- 
1 it were able to build its institutions on historical ror 
unless !t f e ^ e ... themselves in equilibrium and have it in 
nations which maintain themselves highest art consists in 

themselves to prosper. ^Jtatesman^ ^ ^ th . people 

developing a feel for the y clear about which social 

° demanded hy the given historical formations and 
the Ijtt.r £«. J™ondary 

lines to which he must proceed with his institutions . 

For the statesman it is immaterial whether he knows how to 
distinguish conceptually social institutions and historical for 

mations ; he doesft ^ tS 

incumbent u pon him to judge an the ihaivifluai fci It is 

bedrock goes onwhichhe Tllderivlflom the sw of individual 
incumbent upon the theorist explain broad historical 

cases the general insight as needed l to ® P a names, he 

trends. And since clear notions depend on g^ h he intro _ 

must begin by paying attention institution wh Y do we have 

duces the notions of formation "historical" and the insti- 

to label the formations we talk about historical 

. . . >i„„„i -,7 oil There is a good reason tor unis, anu , 

tutions social? -mere JL 1 problem which 

0 „ r - np it we immediately hit upon the essential pivu±em 

he solved with regard to the historical h 

must r>e soivea W2 -~ u . \ rr f-p 77 e ns that they have 

the designation social institutions _■ social 

teen created by certain ““ deei'^etion historical 

5SS lSS“ o the £rtae“e of -JLtory. On. doesn't 
fZ «oToi»r A om tTeir origins except that they have 
from times immemorial, and if one then immerses ... one 
myttery of history in order to trace a certain originator one 

/ecoanizes that such a one cannot be ascertained — be J : s ZL 

recognizes una t ouoii f a i 7 but for the deeper LSaSOU 

not because the historical sources assigned to a Certain 

that authorship in this case never can ne y 

person . 

But how otherwise could the origin of historical formations 
be understood? 

per a loo, time already, scientific ^ h« 

Died in the case of certain especially stjr t SC °ntfT,i a and 

mations with clearing up their origin, on which their offered 
mations wiun y n f course Principal examples are OLieieO. 

internal law depend, ot course. r r surprising 

by the phenomena of ™° ney and °/ treet under orderly CirCUEStanCeS 
that the simplest man on the Street unaer * sharp' 

knows very well how to avail himself Of money, "^easthe^.^ 

est theoretical minds of a long series of scientific r 
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reaching all the way back to Antiquity have labored 

trying to explain the origin and nature of money'’ Is not 

astonishing that money closely ties together I Y ’ / zt not 

live far apart and tooe nothin/'SLt T.T 0 a"r° ‘TIT.r'Sl 
stands in the spotlight of life its either,? „? ZL e-u s M te 
for it, but the scholars of all countries are still nnt le - lr llves 

Formal! "historical £ T° y V 

same contrast bAJZFgSZ L" 1 ! IffecUy ^iTs ?„/’ e *£f s “ e 
scientific nature. For all of them thl oJ problematic 

origin their nature , lie in the da rk they ale all™? ^ ^ 

Hu o»s“ U ’°“ t b,ing *“• t0 the lav o^elr"™ 


3- About Former Solution Attempt* 


ical S foZ fiofs %*% “ to ‘iSStSg ^hJugt^ ° f histor " 

SSS formations ^r^dlpicted £2/2 ---f his- 
familiar illustration 2 as artistic edi fill! t±on i . ? nl / tl \ e J? ost 
and coping-stones, or as geologic flrmatlnnQ foundations 

subord inarion of strata, or^SLp^SV'S^l/^alf 

ogv to oraamc nroatnroc: _ . LLcqueuLiy , m anal — 

J ..el creazures mm as organisms with all t-halr 
and Vital functions. Such comparisons tu 7 or 9 ans 

maticallv. No presentation the aUt '°; 

^^ t t s i LSr i s^ s ' bJause * aCh ° f S'— 

involved? StS’St 

because ^ nnl f 1 *® ^ c ^ tinued even when no longer appropriate 6 
because one has fallen prey to the temntina appropriate, 

tions which they automatically conjure lp Without °f . assoc2a " 
one tabes the image for r-ealitv Wlthout noticing it, 

by bringing home the meaningful elements of^hiltolilaf^ 1 ^' 

tomnaris a oi SO .i^ plies the inadmissible idea of h a Wilder f ° r ?he 

sb?“ sn-T id 

well as to the strong pressure un der whi Ih^hll ^ ■ fon i atl ° ns as 
doing so it allows thl idea of fellllwlnt ' i bUt t n 

organic Uf e only, to become lost The ' * * peculiar to 

isms, which is o«™c,'n!7v 10 ®. C ' rfte comparison with organ-’ 

is the moat dangerous of all ’“it ff,, the idea of development, 
C“ ihat manv eho attempt to ££f i?2,£33?r 

fithcit %o‘og^nT‘hZ ^.lyTlien efeZ^th" f ■ 

through the force tta elements they bring into play 


yiewed as 7 n i 2 ™ 3 ” In all seriousness the state is 

eluipDed w ith ^ sing, structured just as uniformly as is man 

the oraaL C0 h n?C h 20US ^ eSS ' reaSOn ' and and n^ovided with 

not °sslbi e W tn Ch h Pe rf °™ their service in the human body. £ 
hief-n riral e obscure the truth more glaringly. The problem 
UniP 1 St ?riC(U fnrm tions consists in the lecord of manf personal 

_ependence, but without a higher ertain degree give U P their 

is problem f ■? ir place ' I ’ he human organism does not , pose 

" <d > while the parts of „ hich A ® su P erior consciousness of the 

Ol which the organism is constituted _ fcJje 
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oraans or cells — do not have full consciousness on their 

palt The consciousness of which one «y TwLAl 7uhlZfnaZ 
with the soul of the organ or cell is ° f ” h or cells in th% 
nature. There can’t be any question of organs or cells in one 
body behaving as independently as do individuals m soorety. or 
to Y put it the other way around , of individuals in society being 
so de|s»,Lt/y sub ordinate to a central ° ^ 

nr re 1 1 in the body. The obedience which the soldier has to 
bring to the order of his superior must be blind inasmuch on y as 
he does not have to heed what the superior wants to leave 
unheeded; all the more luminous attention has to be fo ught to 
bear on what the superior indicates The army owes its P 
the harmony of all the thousands of consciousnesses of the com 

&«*., * -O' ■>'. 

tYonTwiT the Organisms breaks down in the essential point with 
which the problem begins. 

The individualistic interpretation of historical formations 
must be taken more seriously. It attempts a real explanation and^ 
begins in logical neatness. It avoids bringing lntot h e 
« 7 -on alien elements by taking the individual — indeed an element 
lf° society l as its point of departure , but it spoils everything 
by taking the individual differently from the way he acts in 
society. The individualistic explanation takes the individual in 
society as if he were dependent entirely upon his personal 
strength, it takes him as a being who proceeds resolutely with 

rational calculation of his advantage In JJ a fjty ^ exogenous 
vigorous man in society is so strongly influenced by exogenous 

forces that thereby the manifestations repressed o7 inhib- 

fied greatly, being either enhanced or else repressed or in nib 

ited The individualistic view has no explanation for the origin 
of historical formations other than the one which suggests itself 
in the personal sphere for the relations between ^drvrduals Jj 
marriage or a corporation or an exchange relationship rest on 
contract, so money and the state are also said to be based on 
private contracts. No explanation is offered for the element 
constraint or command without which the state could neither orig 
inate nor endure and which can be clearly established for money 
as well The force of compulsion which cannot be separated from 
state and from money would be lacking in a Contractual State from 
which an individual could disengage himself according to 

liking or in a contractual money whose acceptance could be 

refused at will. The individualistic explanation ofJistorjjal 

formations does not pass the test y d lausible tne 

strength to which it appeals is too weak to make plausible 

dominating mightiness of historical formations . 

Guided by such, reasoning, a number of authors Who had a full 
appreciation for the greatness of historical formations have 
passed over to a collectivistic explanation. They evoke the SOUl 
of the people or mass soul as the creative force 
These words offer a highly efficacious rhetorical the 

which emphasizes the full accord which is believed ? t he 

merging together in great movements of the many souls , 

multitude of the populace, as if they were ^ected %* Sg 0 f 
soul. But does this provide an explanation for the o Cca siZnally 
their coming together? As had already been remarked ^ 
in connection with our discussion of the psychology of powet 
there is in truth no soul of the people or mass soul if 
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latter imagined, as suggested bv its name, as being of the 
game nature as the individual soul, though of greater potency. 

gl i nnl Ca JlT\ imagined otherwise _ it remains an empty word 
if one were to suppose it differently. strictly speaking, the 
collectivist , 1 c explanation i n a roundabout way leads back to the 

7magnifii7individiai at ^° n by taking the P e °P le ° r the masses as 

Bach of the mentioned explanations appeals to a certain 
single element mm It is monistic, if one may use this express 
attemnt *7 ■ monistlc explanations fail, should one not 

nn 0 d Z allSt i C f n f' which works with two different ele-> 
raents. One has indeed done this, hy introducing the two elements 
of the subjective and the objective. It was believed that the 
subjective element would do justice to the personal or individual 
influences, the objective one to those influences which transcend 
the personal or individual, but one also had to find a suitable 
w / yfor f^mly connecting the two elements with each other This 
difficulty, one which is common to any dualistic interpretation 

?*■*»»£•> 

'j * . .. . / classical economics, furnishes the 

desired opportunity to lav bare with the help of a relativelv 
simple case the misunderstanding of which the dualistic explana- 
7° n . r U fZ7 ly haS heen 9 uilty. The language of the market refers 
to traded goods as having an exchange value which corresponds 
exactly to their market price and which is supposed to be the 

* sr.s*- - 

sithoot exception. Bas’ed on tLs^UngiSs TlZ&fl 
economics formulated the concept of objective exchange value, 
that k thl ° pposed . to that of subjective use value. It asserted 
iS 7 economicall y crucial value while the laf 
ter applies to private economic units, considering the former as 
objectively uniform, the latter as subjectively changing in 
contrast, the more recent theory has made dear that there Is 
exchange Cai l not be ' " objective value, that rather the objective 

lefsonli utilitt t0 9 °lt S is always the reflection of a 

. util ; ty experience. The so-called objective exchange 

the demand by any P? ans apply objectively to everybody. On 

d *? and ■ Slde . 2t h ° lds t_ rue onl y for those who can pav the 
. prlce ' r.e., for those for whom the acquisition of the 

decrease ”? n 7- 1 il l crease VL utility which at least offsets the 
ln utlllt y brought about by the payment of the price. 

holds arlV H° n the su PPly side, where the objective exchange value 

increase ?■ 7? thos *- t0 whom the attainable price brings an 

ih?*h ase ■ Utility sufficient to compensate for the sacrifice 

tive h 9± 77 u PP° ss J ssion of the good involves. The same object 

sell telffnfTiT <- 7 , u SOme P ersons to buy and bids others to 

thoSe others to stay away from the market. Among 

buy or ddlfmnrd 7 ma * ket ' the price suggests to some that they 
to those 7hn l t0 °t hers that they buy or sell less. But even 
mined Hi 7 acknowled 9 e exchange value, the objectively deter- 

Standarf 7,7 i ? nly 7 e proxiraate base and not the Ultimate 
Mar>S = valuation, for one and the same quantitv of money 

-he h q different utility experience f or the poor and for 

Wants or , PerSOn ' f° r the need y and for the person having few 
d E5 or being well provided. The so-called objective exchange 
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value is the subjective exchange value, based on the same P r± oe, 
of all persons participating in exchange. It is oriented to the 
same objective base, the price, but for the rest its outcome is 
as subjectively determined as is the personal use value in each 
individual case. Correctly understood, the contrast between 
objective exchange value and subjective use value is transformed 
into the contrast between a multitude of parallel subjective 
cases and the isolated case. 


4, About the Theory of the objective Spirit in Particular 

Dilthey's teachings, widespread in Germany, about the 
"objective spirit" in society are distinguished by the fact that 
they introduce the dichotomy between the objective and the subi 
jective in the correct sense. Dilthev interprets the objective 
spirit as the expression of a parallel-directed multitude of 
persons and correctly sees the reason for the emergence in soci- 
ety of expressions by oarallel multitudes m the fact that the 
human beings are of related stock. This insight yields an 
exceedingly important conclusion with respect to the coherence of 
the social system: it becomes clear that the human multitudes 

manage to mutually understand their parallel-directed manifests-* 
tions of life. Through ourselves we understand the others . We 

read" so teaches Freyer, following Dilthey, in his "Theory of 
the Objective Spirit" - "what they w'ote, we see what they 
painted, we find what they built, a piece of the earth has been 
partly shaped by the work of their mind. . . . Because the course 
of the world has handed down to us in remnants the embodiments of 
this work, spirit now confronts spirit across time and 

space Because we ourselves are moved by emotions, follow 

impulses, act purpose-oriented, connect mental images, forge 
concepts, and because this structural coherence of minds, charac 
teristic of our very nature, falls within the realm of our expert 
fence, we can imagine ourselves as partaking in the consequences 
of the acts of foreign human beings and can re create what spir i 
itual values they contain... What is foreign becomes a signpost 
which we are able to follow even when it does not guide us simply 
in a certain direction but leads us to a plenitude of heteroge-* 
neous realities : languages, literatures, states, architectural 

styles, churches, customs, arts, and svstems of sciences . 

As we will see later, such an evaluation of the mutual 
intellectual understanding of human beings goes much too Tar. 
There is good reason for Goethe's word about the spirit of his-* 
tory and the seven seals of times past, although it isn’t quite 
as strictly true as Faust in his annoyance at the world thinks . 
However, this is not what above all we must reject in this expo~ J 
sition, rather we must oppose it because it does not ruiiy 
exhaust the power of social coherence. The historical aCCOttl 
plishments of our own people which we continue are more than a 
mere signpost for us which we may follow or again need not fol- 
low where they seize us in all their vital strength they are 
like a current to which we are glad to yield because we feel its 
supporting power and whose superior strength we possibly may not 
be able to escape at all even when we are terrified to discover 
that it will carry us toward the abyss. If the theory of the 
objective spirit is to measure up to its task, it must be able 
explain to us the compelling nature of historical formations 
But it doesn’t do this and cannot do so because it does not fully 
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appreciate the energy wit h which the spirit can breathe life into 
its objective creations. " Dilthey is positive that the fact of 
the objective spirit can be delimited against the sphere of the 
actually spiritual, postulating that the "inner quality" inherent 
i n states, churches, customs, books, and works of art is nothincr 
spiritual . He believes it to be a mental creation of a "pecul— 
//A'! structure obeving its own laws: the spirit of a certain 

11 jay of law, of a certain religion or art, which are said to be 
manifested in the external apparatus of objective creations 
Spranger s penetrating mind is most acutelv aware of the tender 
threads leading from individual valuations to social formations, 
an i u° m hack again into the individual sphere, but in the 

e ■ .if ■ , c ° mes to postulating the existence of an objective 
spirit which has become largely detached from the individual 
soul, which encompasses it and outlasts it." 

We on our part must insist that the objective creations of 
the s P^ lt: have their binding effect only through the mind which 
works them and senses them. If it should really be true that the 
objective spirit" leaves the spiritual sphere, that it breaks 
away from the individual soul, its binding effect would be done 
for. What has become objectively solidified ceases acting as a 
spiritual tie. A church building to the indifferent observer is 
3 mere agglomeration of sto nes, mortar , wood, iron, and aij kinds 
of other ingredients, a structure which he perhaps tears down in 
order to put the materials to different uses. To the contemi 
plating art connoisseur the church building may, depending on its 
artistic value, be an object of visual Enjoyment and to the 
construction expert it may be a more or less notable technical 
feat To the passionate adherent of a hostile religion it may be 
an object of hate worthy of being destroyed . Only to the pious 
believer it is the church, disposing him to prayer. The fact 
that the whole flock of believers meet in their religious convict 
tion makes it a firm ecclesiastical association, as the nation is 
tied together by patriotism, the army by its esprit de corps, the 

firre n f u S f nS f solidarit y- The fact that the binding 

force of historical formations is possibly so enhanced that it 

inn e individuals which it binds must not undermine our 
L.°i e 2t ts borne out of the spirit of the united 

MtZd* ft ■ T £ e i u ? ge to attune oneself to the surrounding mul-* 
titude, the inability to withdraw from it, are possibly so great 

his t ttrv n ™n ldual th i at - < L hey ™ otivate actions militating against 
Y ery ° wn Personal interest and do not end until the individ-* 
ual has been destroyed. it is even possible that this urge and 

ihn S l 0 ■P° we2rlessr,ess are so magnified that as a consequence the 
whole multitude collapses . 


Itie Historical Formations as Power Formations 

■ d These considerations are not new to us, having already occw 
%£* us " e attempted to gain clarity about the realities of 

fhaf. psychology of power and of social decision-making, and in 
,-i,w;T„'S?!V? eCt i 0n giving rise to a discussion of the supra- 
Uatinnc and anti-individual aspects of power, if those obser- 
for u S W6re correct ' the attentive reader will now be rewarded 
to , S P atience In following them, for he now has a clear road 
fo the problem Of the origin and nature of historical 

who y liri war-cfan Wo historical formations are power formations . He 
understands the origin of power has shed light on the mystery 
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su' "rounding the origin of historical formations . The correct 
theory of power is at the same time the correct theory of histor- 
ies I formations , which, after all, we have to view as power 
formations As power formations, they grow up by the success of 
the given forces by which they win dominion over the minds They 
grow up by the success of the given forces without the latter 
being placed into the service of systematically pursued aims. 
Thev grow up not purely purpose-oriented but power-determined, 
with explicit and anonymous leaders walking ahead and the masses 
following, as formations of welfare powers, public order powers, 
and culture powers, as well as of supporting, ruling and domi^ 
nating powers and as partial formations which on the one hand 
seek to impede, fight, and surpass each other, and on the other 
also encourage each other and unite in a svmbiosis. Having per-> 
haps dwelt all too long upon the theory of power, we may as an 
offset dispose of the theory of historical formations with this 
brief reference . 

Only one special point should still be discussed in a few 
words. It concerns the influence of leadership, which comes into 
play with social institutions in one way and with historical 
formations in another. Every social institution calls for overt, 
personal leadership. It is required in working out the blue-’ 
print, it is needed in shaping and carrying out the plan, it is 
called for in administering the institutions . In the case of 
elaborate institutional arrangements there may well be need for 
an entire leadership apparatus. For the varied interests which 
the institutions are to meet, specific leadership organizations 
must be active which supplement each other by vying with and 
superseding each other. It may even happen that a whole series 
of leaders are working at the same time and in succession in 
shaping very complex institutions, although it will always be 
possible to single out the decisive leaders and among these the 
one or the ones who are responsible for the essential features of 
the institution. In contrast, the historical formations without 
exception, in respect to both their entire make-up and the time 
and space of their evolution, are of such tremendous scope that 
even the greatest leadership figures pale before them. National 
characteristics basically always rest on the vitality of the 
people, for which the great leaders are merely the outstanding 
representatives around whom the masses gather . If we enumerate 
the whole series of great names in the history of the Roman peo-’ 
pie we thereby still fall far short of covering the development 
of Roman nationhood. Among all those who had a share in the 
formation of Christianity, the originator beyond any doubt made 
by far the outstanding contribution because he was the first to 
proclaim the idea of Christianity in words never to die awav in 
the souls Of people. But in order for Christianity to unfold and 
be able to penetrate the world, Paul already had to summarize the 
teachings, and untold later leaders as well as untold multitudes 
of believers had to partake of the work down through the centum 
ries. A historical formation is not realized by the underlying 
idea alone, but everywhere in the social body this idea must e 
vitalized and kept alive. The poet’s saying, "For the greatest 
work to be completed, one mind is enough for a thousand 
is surely true, but of course the thousand hands must also bestir 
themselves, and the leader pointing ahead must be supported Y 
the followers' indefatigable readiness. If it now happens that 
the work is so great that it spreads from people to people and 
grows through historical times it takes on ever new shapes, lik® 
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a plant which , desired everywhere , is transplanted everywhere and 
nOw Must acclimatize in country after country. Depending on the 
varying art of the gardeners, it will be further developed, and 
evecywhere special training schools are formed which gear t hem- 
gel ves to the mental disposition of the masses. Here, too 
Christianity gives us a clear-cut example: the one name (Christ 

tianity) encompasses many successive sects and, in spite of many 
external resemblances, perhaps even many kinds of religions . For 
this reason we will never be able to enumerate the creators of 
historical formations even where their growth takes place in the 
bright light of history. Their creation is the accomplishment of 
leadership and masses combined. The greatest leaders even the 
commanding leaders of the soul, are also being moved by the cur i 
rents of the forces whose results are the historical formations. 


6. Education in School and in Life 

According to Frever's view, the remnants of the works of 
ancient peoples which we discover serve as "signposts" because in 
them "across time and space" mind speaks to mind. Indeed, inasi 
much as the discovered remnants are mind of our mind we will be 
able to reconstruct the works at least in theory. For the modern 
architect it is a rewarding task to reconstruct the grandeur of 
Acropolis of Athens. Thanks to the incessant efforts to 
fathom the finesses of Greek art, the contemporary artist is so 
well trained that he may succeed in making a faultless replica on 
paper even though he cannot hope to reproduce in marble Phidias' 
masterful, form in equal perfection. T he Greek spirit guided the 
hand of none of the later sculptors. Already the reproductions 
undertaken during the era of Rome are no longer a match for the 
originals The great artists of the Renaissance who in their 
training had taken the Greeks as models were moved by the special 
spirit of their own time, and when later one tried again to 
approach the spirit of Antiquity one first didn't get beyond 
copying its empty form with a sober mind. Needless to say a 
signpost only helps the person who can read it, and in order to 
read a signpost which is to give a clue to the great cultural 
continuity, it does not suffice to read the words which may be 
inscribed, on it, but it is also necessary to be able to bring the 
meaning of these words to life before the inner eye. The scholar 
who learns to read cuneiform characters is thereby not automat^ 

7 ffr y , h ° me ln the Assyrian outlook on life. Of Hammurabi's 
law only those portions become clear to us today which have the 
same or at least similar counterparts in contemporary life, while 
reSt Wl11 remain a mystery to us. Mark Twain with pre^ 
oious humor wrote a book describing a Yankee driven to the count 
King Artus. The book was intended to lav bare the coarse 
reality which is veiled by the romantic charm in which the poem 
P QCl t* 1 e ? eroes and heroines as the guests at the table. It 
same time is proof, however, for the conjecture that the 
dauKSc spirit and also Mark Twain ' s own mind, however sensitive 
is, could not immerse themselves into the life stvle giving 
Jise tc > the sagas about King Artus, and that for this very reason 
11fo OU i d n0t com P rehend the most exuberant features of the real 
tell ° f t i 3at time \ Modern culture owes to the Roman church as 
n i i aS j. t0 Humanlsm the preservation and revival of precious 
Rental treasures of Antiquity, without which our education would 

Me must admit X?* d j fferent ,^ ath f than * did. All the same, 
must admit that modern man is not capable, and that the harder 
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surrounding the origin of historical formations. The correct 
theory of power is at the same time the correct theory of histor- 
ical formations , which , after all , we have to view as power 
formations As power formations, they grow up by the success of 
the given forces bv which they win dominion over the minds They 
grow up by the success of the given forces without the latter 
being placed into the service of systematically pursued aims. 
Thev grow up not purely purpose-oriented but power-determined, 
with explicit and anonymous leaders walking ahead and the masses 
following, as formations of welfare powers public order powers, 
and culture powers, as well as of supporting, ruling, and domii 
nating powers and as partial formations which on the one hand 
seek to im pede, fight, and surpass each other, and on the other 
also encourage each other and unite in a svmbiosis . Having peri 
haps dwelt all too long upon the theory of power, we may as an 
offset dispose of the theory of historical formations with this 
brief reference . 
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a plant which, desired everywhere, is transplanted everywhere and 
now must acclimatize in country after country. Depending on the 
varying art of the gardeners, it will be further developed, and 
everywhere special training schools are formed which gear themi 
selves to the mental disposition of the masses. Here, too, 
Christianity gives us a clear-cut example: the one name (Chrisi 
tianity) encompasses many successive sects and, in spite of manv 
external resemblances, perhaps even many kinds of religions . For 
this reason we will never be able to enumerate the creators of 
historical formations even where their growth takes place in the 
bright light of history. Their creation is the accomplishment of 
leadership and masses combined . The greatest leaders , even the 
commanding leaders of the soul, are also being moved by the cur- 
rents of the forces whose results are the historical formations . 


6. Education in School and in Life 


Only one special point should still be discussed in a few 
words. It concerns the influence of leadership, which comes into 
play with social institutions in one way and with historical 
formations in another. Every social institution calls for overt, 
personal leadership. It is required in working out the bluei 
print, it is needed in shaping and carrying out the plan, it is 
called for in administering the institutions. In the case of 
elaborate institutional arrangements there may well be need for 
an entire leadership apparatus. For the varied interests which 
the institutions are to meet, specific leadership organizations 
must be active which supplement each other bv vying with and 
superseding each other. It may even happen that a whole series 
of leaders are working at the same time and in succession in 
shaping very complex institutions, although it will always be 
possible to single out the decisive leaders and among these the 
one or the ones who are responsible for the essential features of 
the institution. In contrast, the historical formations without 
exception, in respect to both their entire make-up and the time 
and space of their evolution, are of such tremendous scope that 
even the greatest leadership figures pale before them. National 
characteristics basically always rest on the vitality of the 
people, for which the great leaders are merely the outstanding 
representatives around whom the masses gather . If we enumerate 
the whole series of great names in the history of the Roman peo- 
ple we thereby still fall far short of covering the development 
of Roman nationhood. Among all those who had a share in the 
formation of Christianity, the originator beyond anv doubt made 
by far the outstanding contribution because he was the first to 
proclaim the idea of Christianity in words never to die awav in 
the souls of people. But in order for Christianity to unfold and 
jbe able to penetrate the world, Paul already had to summarize the 
teachings , and untold later leaders as well as untold multitudes 
of believers had to partake of the work down through the cent m 
ries. A historical formation Is not realized by the underlying 
idea alone, but everywhere in the social body this idea must be 
vitalized and kept alive. The poet's saying, "For the greatest 
work to be completed, one mind is enough for a thousand 
is surely true, but of course the thousand hands must also bestir 
themselves, and the leader pointing ahead must be supported by 
the followers* indefatigable readiness . If it now happens that 
the work is so great that it spreads from people to people ana 
grows through historical times, it takes on ever new shapes, like 


According to FreverTs view, the remnants of the works of 
ancient peoples which we discover serve as "signposts" because in 
them "across time and space" mind speaks to mind. Indeed, inas- 
much as the discovered remnants are mind of our mind we will be 
able to reconstruct the works at least in theory. For the modern 
architect it is a rewarding task to reconstruct the grandeur of 
the Acropolis of Athens. Thanks to the incessant efforts to 
fathom the finesses of Greek art, the contemporary artist is so 
well trained that he may succeed in making a faultless replica on 
paper even though he cannot hope to reproduce in marble Phidias* 
masterful form in equal perfection. The Greek spirit guided the 
hand of none of the later sculptors . Already the reproductions 
undertaken during the era of Rome are no longer a match for the 
originals . The great artists of the Renaissance who in their 
training had taken the Greeks as models were moved bv the special 
spirit of their own time and when later one tried again to 
approach the spirit of Antiquity one first didnft get beyond 
copying its empty form with a sober mind. Needless to say, a 
signpost onlv helps the person who can read it, and in order to 
pead a signpost which is to give a clue to the great cultural 
continuity, it does not suffice to read the words which may be 
inscribed on it, but it is also necessary to be able to bring the 
meaning of these words to life before the inner eye. The scholar 
who learns to read cuneiform characters is thereby not automati 
ically at home in the Assyrian outlook on life. Of Hammurabi's 
lew, only those portions become clear to us today which have the 
same or at least similar counterparts in contemporary life, while 
all the rest will remain a mvstery to us. Mark Twain with pre- 
cious humor wrote a book describing a Yankee driven to the court 
°f King Artus. The book was intended to lav bare the coarse 
nealitv which is veiled by the romantic charm in which the poem 
enveloped the heroes and heroines as the guests at the table. It 
at the same time is proof, however, for the conjecture that the 
. spirit and also Mark Twain's own mind, however sensitive 

. 1S ' could not immerse themselves into the life stvle giving 
rise to the sagas about King Artus, and that for this very reason 
J : f c° uld not comprehend the most exuberant features of the real 
I-ire of that time. Modern culture owes to the Roman church as 
Well as to Humanism the preservation and revival of precious 
. treasures of Antiquity, without which our education would 

nave followed quite different paths than it did. All the same, 
must admit that modern man is not capable, and that the harder 
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man of the Renaissance was also not capable , of turning his mind 
completely back to the life style of the master races of 
Antiquity and that therefore substantial aspects of the character 
of Antiquity are incomprehensible to us and must remain so for~> 
ever. From the mouth of Socrates teachings have been preserved 
for us which strike us as an advance proclamation of Christian 
teachings _ how can we reconcile with the mellow sentiments of 
these tenets that a Xenophon, author of the ' 'Recollections of 
Socrates, ' ' found it to be compatible with the precepts of his 
master after the Retreat of the Ten Thousand to capture a rich 
Persian along with his family for sale on the slave market lest 
he have made the dangerous trip in vain, after all? At the time 
when Cicero wrote his philosophical essays in which the Humanists 
delighted, fights of the gladiators and other still more feroi 
cious circus performances, which modern spectators would turn 
away from with dismav, were the order of the dav. 

We modern people, too, are encumbered with a great many evil 
habits which we ply without qualms of conscience but which would 
be bound to disequilibrate the spiritual life of later genera- 
tions which will be more attuned to the progress of the human 
race. For every time and every people there exists a specif- 
ically equilibrated attitude toward life which only few of those 
belonging to the people at that time resist , while the masses , 
including in this case also a large majority of the leaders, feel 
reassured by it and completely adjust themselves to it. 

The barbarous peoples find their equilibrium solelv through 
the education which life furnishes to them, whereas the civilized 
peoples are also aided in this by formal education . 

Education in school has the dual task of providing general 
education and professional training. 

The aim of the latter is easily understood: every profes- 

sional school gives students knowledge about certain social 
institutions and instructs them in the know-how, abilities, and 
skills needed in order to utilize the institutions . A « ar ' school 
is devoted to military facilities, an engineering school to techi 
nical ones, a theological school to spiritual matters, and a law 
school to legal institutions. If these schools are to attain 
their goals, however, they must also familiarize their students 
with the meaning of historical formations on which have been 
erected the respective institutions. This goal is missed only 
too often as the teacher confines himself to external aspects of 
the subject matter, which are easier to describe even though they 
cannot be grasped without the underlying basic ideas. In the 
case of the medical school it becomes clear that it must not 
confine itself to teaching how to use instruments with which the 
physician must equip himself but that it also must give inform 
mation about the laws of the formations of the human body, as the 
natural scientist must do concerning the varied formations or 
nature outside the human being. 

Instruction in the professional schools is being prepared 
for in the elementary school and the next higher schools inVOIVSu 
in providing a general education. General education is not ori- 
ented to specific social institutions . It is to convey basic 

knowledge and to develop those faculties which must be used when 
one wants to rise above the most confining aspects of life. n 
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its higher an d highest levels it is to impart the knowledge and 
develop the skills needed in order to find one's bearings vis-a- 
vis the more and the most demanding problems in life. The value 
of general education cannot be exaggerated, but one must become 
clear that school in the first place only provides the rules 
which must be obeyed while it does not always get around to mak- 
ing students sure in their application. In this respect training 
in school is being completed only by life's education and as 
soon as the latter has done its job the rules learned in school 
are mostly forgotten as they are no longer felt to be neces~> 
sary. Now and then the rules, given the arid manner in which 
e Y *f e drilled into the mind, even become a hindrance to grasp- 
mg the variegated configurations of life which to the novice 

seem to defy any rule. The young person who has learned itt 
school how to read, write, and calculate has thereby obtained the 
keys to the vestibules of life. Having entered these, however, 
he must first learn how to move about in them, just as a travel-’ 
ler who has learned a foreign language must first get to know the 
country and in the foreign market can utilize his arithmetical 
skills only after learning about the prices which are current in 
this market. Education in school only trains the intellect and 
the memory; it provides instruction which must be followed by the 
pervasive education of life. 

, ■ 7 Education for life begins in the parental home when the 
child takes in food, learns to behold and to grasp, and stutter- 
ln Zu J- m2tates the first sounds of the mother tongue, and it ends 
with death. In the parental home mother and father are the 
teachers, rousing the comforting feeling that an 
individual is not alone but finds encouraging aid. Siblings and 
companions in play and school are the first to introduce us to 
the cooperative manners. Their influence is greater than parents 
and teachers are inclined to admit, for a child best understands 
another child because it is of the same kind, and in the child 
awakens the ambition to do as the others do and to surpass 
them. What in later life makes itself felt by way of educating 
influences we need neither to pursue in detail nor to illustrate 
by examples, as it may be summarized in few words. In part it 
serves to familiarize persons with social institutions and in 
j . lt ad I usts persons to power structures. Power is the real 
educator in life. While in the parental home and in school and 
P y the power of love and of the cooperative spirit were at 
wojtA, in later life aside from supporting powers mm which only 
the most unfortunate has to do entirely without _ there are all 
kinds of rougher and hostile powers to contend with. The powers 
which human beings encounter in life are not only those we have 
call welfare powers, they also include public order powers and 
p ° werS ' ° ne devel °P s a feel for all of them on the one 
nthir y u A ad ™ nta 9es he gains by adapting to them and on the 
otner by the knocks he receives in fighting them. One gains 
experience in the psychology of " one"* and thereby learns to move 
f the general tracks and to align oneself with the others One 
out about opportunities which still leave room for free 
Movement, wher'e companions can be found who would help offer 
resistance to encroaching powers and where there are leaders who 


*As in "one does," "one does not." (Tr.) 
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may be followed on new paths. It is an immense amount of knowli 
edge and skills which power as an educating force imparts even to 
the most insignificant individual if he only knows how to use 
common sense. Power as an educative force serves the simple man 
as an infallible signpost, enabling him to take the place in 
society which is appropriate to his circumstances. The scholar 
who a thousand years later reads the traditional historical works 
will not be able to find his way in many respects which the most 
untutored man of the time could take for granted because he had 
been educated for them. 

The great majority of individuals is being educated only for 
the narrow sphere which is appropriate for them in a society 
stratified and structured according to the division of labor. 

They obtain no insight into the play of the great powers of the 

State and the people, only learning through experience about the 
occasions when they meet them head-on and about the wavs in which 
they have to yield to them. While persons occupying a large 
sphere of activity have a broader range of vision, there is still 
nobodv who would be familiar with the totality of the historical 
formation of only a single state or people. It always requires 
the collaboration of a great multitude to keep the system as a 
whole going. Although no single person can discern the whole 
context, collaboration is nevertheless made possible when every 
body knows his way around in his environment in the usual mani 

ner. This way the chain of links is closed everywhere, and the 

cooperation between the most populous aggregates of people with 
all their endless complexities can run its course almost without 
a hitch as long as one moves in the historically accustomed 
tracks and it is even possible without too much friction to 
enlarge the given tracks as long as development does not push too 
fast into virgin ground. The view of the leaders is always 
restricted, too; they, too, are as much bound by historical edw 
cation as they are enlightened bv it. Most of them are of course 
contented with tasks whose aim is the improvement of existing 
institutions, and for this purpose it is enough if they have an 
edge on the masses in the use of the instruments serving the 
institutions . There are only relatively few who want to do more 
and lead the way in harnessing new forces. However, these great 
and greatest leaders also link up with the historically given set 
of data, even when they are bent on shaping them anew from the 
bottom up.. In the end it is always decisive for the success of 
their leadership that they win the following of the masses for 
the forces mobilized by them, and this following cannot be gamed 
entirely outside of the historical context . 


X. Historical Power, Its Forms, Its Transformation 
1 , Entrenched and Growing Historical Power 

The supporters of the existing forces cannot visualize any i 
thing other than that the existing things bv the very fact of 
their existence justify their purpose. For them old things mean 
steadiness , order, strength, whereas new things denote unrest , 
collapse, impotence. The innovators in turn deny that there is 
any sense to the old things, which are said to owe their contini 
ued existence only to external power. They claim anv kind of 
sense exclusively for the demands to which they are led bv the 
dynamics of everdav life, but they certainly like to take the 
measuring standard for these demands from the airy realm of pure 
imagination . For them the status quo means restraint , stagna-’ 
tion, stultification, impoverishment, servitude of the masses, 
while the novel means mental and material progress, freedom, the 
common weal. In this connection each partv proceeds in good 
faith, for the enthusiasm with which each feels qualified to 
protect those social values for which its own interests have 
opened its eves also makes it blind for everything lying outside 
the focus of those interests. The theorist views both parties 
without prejudice as he regards them both as representatives of 
functions which cannot be missed in social life. If there were 
no drive for the preservation of power in society, it would have 
no internal stability and would be prey to disintegration from 
dav to day. And if, in addition, there were no drive for the 
renewal of power, society would become paralyzed . 

Of the tasks confronted by the theorist who would pursue the 
interplay of the two drives the one we take up first is to be as 
penetrating as possible an analysis of historical power . 

We must talk of historical power if we are faced with a 
power to which time was given to exert persisting dominion over 
the minds and thereby to gather strength . In historical power we 
find the expression of a collection of forces which are active a 
long time and thereby are magnified to exert tremendous effect 
although a single force may do its work quite unnoticeably 
onTy. Willingly or reluctantly, all the world bows to the his-< 
torical power, and every great statesman includes it in his cal-' 
culation the way he sees it before him. Only the ideologues do 
not notice it until after their extravagant ideas are being disi 
credited by it. Sociology and historiography have given it much 
l^d llttle attention ■ Although the historians have continuously 
In , about lts impact, its nature has practically remained alien 
them. Historiography which is unaware of the law of history 
1 ~.P ower can master its subject matter no better than a geology 
which does not take the effect of time into account. May the 
science of temporal events leave aside the power of time? 

icallv^ ere arS tW ° 9 reat forms of historical power: the histor- 

_w: nr r entrenched and the historically expanding power. Every- 
h man historically entrenched has augmented power if only because 

beings adapt themselves to it in their thoughts and insti- 
f 0 on f' am 1 it becomes intimately entwined with numerous other 
mi.£3rnations so that the latter also contribute to its firmness. 

accretion of power must be greater still for those social 
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forces which gain in effectiveness with the length of their dur 

at ion. As the healthy tree in the course of ff^^thl 

can grow up to Stately , nay to commanding, height, SO in the 
course of time there may rise stately and imposing historical 
formations from modest social beginnings. And as the trunk of 
the tree even after it has atrophied, on account of the firm 

structure of wood and bark can remain erectfor ma \^ 9 n \tTelf in 
so historical power, once it has accrued, can maintain ltseir in 
rigid structures for a long time still even when the generating 
force which was at its origin is no longer operative. 


2. The Collective (or Mass) Habit 

If as happens frequently, one acknowledges the existence of 
a social power of habit, of convention, and of tradition, all 
these concepts are too narrow to cover the large phenomenon to 
which we have to address ourselves now These ^ t the 

idea that the power of a collective (or mass ) habit is a mere 
multiple of the power of a personal habit. But this is not so. 
Although the collective habit shares a certain element with the 
personal habit, another element raises it far above the • personal 
habit so far that we should no longer regard it as a mere 
multiple but rather as something raised to a higher power . The 
personal habit holds its own by saving the effort of will which 
one has to muster for a free decision . Thecollectivehabit ^ 

however, asserts itself not only bv providing to all the partici 

pants the ease of staying in the chosen decision ! * r “^r5tandiJiff 
further and much weightier element there is the understanding 
that everybody must stay in his track as soon as the latter has 
become the generally followed one. If one wishes to stay 
together with others, which in social matters ^entirely 

spirit must do to a certain degree, one must not remain y 

aside from the highway of feeling, thinking, and acting and 
inasmuch as one mult wllk it, to that extent one must yield, of 
course, to its regulations which are bindingly laid down m the 
collective habits. The mass habit binds individuals by the tact 
that everybody must reckon with all "others" also feeling bound 
bv it Even if one wanted to change his personal style, he still 
has to stay with it as long as the others continue in the tradi-i 
tional style, and because everybody thinks this with respect to 
the others, all are bound. The will of every single individual 
is powerless vis-a-vis the general will. Ifc . would 
for all or at least most, to change their will at the same time 
in order to break the power of the collective habit. 

But this very thing is out of the question owing to the 
character of the masses, the law of mass technique. The masses 
as such cannot make decisions or confer in the way this is pos 
sible within a small circle of individuals. A few neighborly 
agree to change certain practices which were customary 
them, but it is no longer possible to come to such an 9 
as soon as it is not merely a question of usage concerning l^st 
few neighbors but of a country-wide custom or at least One 
involving a whole village. Once something has become widely 
adopted, it continues valid for the time being simply because 
is there. One might almost speak of a social law of ' 

which maintains the existing patterns of life wherever the multi 
tude is not driven by new impulses into new directions or activ- 
ity under new leaders . The good, once it has become generally 
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t^ Pt ™v iS oF h ^f nemy ,° f the better ' and even the less good is 

offered itself to the t- T ^ J °h ***]? again this observation has 
always u astonishment and dismay of those who are 

aooears to he everything at its best and to whom it 

<= If b 7 1 t - he simplest thing in the world to bring the 
thoughts of millions under one hat. On the contrary, one should 
always be surprised to find the work of mutual understanding of 

Completed somewhere^ hund ^ ds ° f thousands or of thousands, 

completed somewhere, without the millions or hundreds of thou- 

tout! w!th h0U T d A haVi ? g , been glVGn the opportunity to be in 
other and , to come explicitly to terms about their 
Ih-i- everv iS - & P ubldc ly and widely accepted judgment today 

it is ne7essa rvTf L pr ° CeSS has its own la ” end that 

it is necessary to do without many an econom ic success because 

~t e a^ 0 or Cl *■ i tecbnigue cannot overcome the opposing impediment! 

technical has Ttl lal without excessive costs that even mass 
technique has its law, precisely our engineers are least willing 

to understand. Mass technique permits peop le only this ole kind 
Of agreement: that they all, and in deed everyone bv h Tm Se Tf 

cedure whereat modela ’ rbia is a laborious and cumbersome pro'-< 
cedure, where it remains to be seen whether truly the best wav is 

being found and where the path which has the advantage of time on 
its side perhaps precludes every other way by virtue of the fact 
that it is generally used. Circumstances have to change from the 
groun up, and the hitherto accepted practices must be felt to be 

1 £°lv‘ bl f e i‘ w s,t ° f “ £ 2™ 2 

y virtue of the fact that, as we just said, the masses are 

leadeSS ■ new lines of action by new impulses and under new 
leaders, while the customary way of doing things crumbles away. 


2 . Sense and Custom, the Conventional 

uaage M nr S te c hni 9ue works with the two elements of sense and of 
9 or custom. The layman thinks that the sense pure and sim- 

fol Tt a if et d tle l hingS \ ? is is not tbe case a t ail, Sever, 
SmcLS de P end f. on . Whether the greater success with social 
of 1 through* 1 hra T S hing j, ng on success _ is achieved through sense 
cess being 0 SenSe , stands proximate relation to suc- 

satisfactolv practicality, the result viewed as 

power it his K nnf c n ,“ ? , ab ° Ut by custom, giving custom the 
f . has, is not so clearly perceptible . It does not lie in 

look S for 6 it m but Br n °lh thB Where one is first inclined to 

of l iiZ a' butan the uniformity of usage gained in the CQurse 

subiect' 77 failing to meet the inherent purpose of its 

special c till nevertheless draw from its uniformity the 

disturbances whill anv yin9 i ifc WiU obvlate the frictions and 
aisiurvances which any purely personal solution would entail. 

the ilplrtance 5 fi* 9 * is sbown 1 most clearly with reference to 
f th conventional in society. By this one must 

adhered* it wS iS bal } owed b y usage but is so firmly 

of course hadb een laid down in a binding convention 

teen IlltLd t! t * be 7 a question of the conventional having 
Suaoe 9 d t0 by a formal convention. No more than state lan- 

be the °lase° n fL C ?hl d °* iginated through contract can this 

Pnr iTranf I’rtnal fo *. the rules of external custom or for any other 

T tter - 2 IP P^ability the convention,! 
- r ~ h 9 i n up under the imperceptible influence of anonymous lea d- 
P- in many a case it may perhaps go back to regulation 
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instituted by some kind of organized force , although for its 
validity the way in which it originated does not matter any 
longer. Although its sense also does not matter too much, surely 
the conventional must not defy its purpose: a tool for linear 

measurement must somehow be adapted to longitudinal relations 
whose measurement is called for in practice Within this margin, _ 
however, there is a whole series of possibilities, and the con 
ventional solution is always only one of many possible ones and 
often not even the best. 

Let us take for example, the customary division of the year 
into months and weeks. By no means has it taken root because it 
might be the most sensible of all possible divisions. On the 
contrary, it is so impractical that probably a majority of people 
still could not feel sure which months have 30 days and which 
have 31* The person knowledgeable in history can tell how this 
division originated, what other divisions preceded it in a pre- 
paratory fashion, and which worldly or spiritual authority was 
responsible for the latest arrangement. For the masses of peo- 
pie, however, these things do not matter at all for them it is 
simply the historical power which keeps the traditional calendar 
in force. The naive person subordinates himself so completely to 
this historical power that he views the applicable names of the 
days of the week not as names but simply as the thing itself. 
Sunday, for him, is not that day of the week called Sunday, but 
it is Sunday, which is clearly distinguished in his view bv the 
special custom of this day and the special feeling associated 
with it. The calendar which the legislature of the French Revo 
lution measured with compasses, with its well chosen designations 
and its nearly regular sequence of decades, was undoubtedly more 
meaningfully arranged than the traditional calendar, but never - 
theless its proclamation was a mistake. The revolutionary drive 
of the time, the belief of the French people, more specifically 
of its revolutionary leaders, in the victorious power of reason 
made it possible all right for the legislature — what no abso- 
lute king would have dared mm to introduce the calendar m offi- 
cial use, but in the minds of the populace the latter is hardly 
likely to have overcome the historical power of the old calen- 
dar. At least a clever observer of that time has told that the 
decades did not win out against the "power of the white s ^ 2 - rt ' 
going without which the worker found to be incompatible with his 
feeling for Sunday. At any rate, the French Republic did not 
have the strength to force its calendar down the throat of the 
rest of the world, and thus in the end there was nothing else to 
do than to return again to the general usage if one didn't want 
to be limited to his own national world. 

The conventional practices at first always took form in 
relatively narrow locational divisions . Only with growing inter- 
course did a uniform system assert itself over wider regions, ana 
it most likely began to spread outward from the system of that 
district which dominated the intercourse. In many cases there 
was a need for state or ecclesiastical assistance in order • 
wipe out completely the old local differences. In this COnneC^ 
tion state and church probably had to engage all their power in 
order to overcome the resistances posed by the historical r u "~* 
of the widely adopted arrangements. In order to put through tne 
scientifically unassailable Gregorian Reform of the calendar, m 
the Catholic world the church had to muster all of its authority: 
thanks to its organization being in a position to proclaim the 
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papal directive from all pulpits. it took some time until the 
Protestant world resigned itself to the good sense of the 
reform. In the world of the Greek Orthodox church the historical 
power of the old calendar still offers resistance, although the 
increasing importance of world communciations increasingly calls 
for a uniform system for the entire cultured world. Even such a 
r Z 1 Vt 1Vely ^ restricted task as the change of the monetary order or 
of the order of measurements and weights encounters extraordinary 
resistances in the form of popular customs, and quite snecial 
interests must make themselves felt before the government 
resolves to go to war against these resistances . In spite of its 
persuasive advantages the metric system so far has not completely 
asserted itself yet, and a uniform world money for the time being 
has altogether no chance to succeed . 


4. The Historical Power of the Welfare Powers and the Culture 
Powers ^ 

ThZ ft J relfare powers have a strongly conventional 
streak . Their forms are fully entrenched, and therefore their 
mere use bestows upon them a historical power by which they are 
able to maintain themselves even if they had no further sup- 
port. The same also holds true for the most lofty culture pow- 
ers. Faith always acts upon the great masses also through the 

ritual of religious exercise, and every church knows how to use 

this means of exerting an effect. Pious devotion to traditional 
religious exercise easily accounts for as large a share in the 
religious feeling of the multitude as does religious convic- 
ion. Likewise ethics, law, art, and science always also have 

their external rules. These rules have a life of their own and 

continue to count with the later generations by mere tradition 
even when these generations don't quite understand any more why 
they hold true. They may even continue to be adhered to for a 
whiie after they have virtually lost their inner worth. But in 
the last analysis in the case of the culture powers the inner 
worth is still decisive, in the final analysis every cultural 
power rests on its sense, and the usage will prevail in the long 
run always only if it is corroborated by the sense. It is true 
O course, that always only that sense counts which the multitude 
comprehends and in the early stages of the cultural life of even 
. am - p2y endowed peoples this is a rude, almost brutal, but 
=nl aga: " 3 chlldlsh f almost naive, sense. To top it off, the 
sense as comprehended by tribes incapable Of any development 

?,if™w S a /n f t , u , re view as rabid nonsense, the former's faith being 
as j _ duUe f t superstition, their morality as criminal bru- 
f hair their law as violence, their knowledge as stupidity, 
orfw aJ 7 ? S m f re stammering. And still such a scarcely devel- 
and already at the outset warped sense speaks eloquently to 
tlnn t on this level, and it helps the welfare powers, in addi- 
Cion to the respect which they enjoy through external custom, to 

H nWc an m i nner , WOr ^ h which gives them firm command over the 
lust ' w Th if CUlt ° f a Wlld tribe has no relation to a good and 
rmlv T J* h ° m a cr ? de mind cann °t comprehend. It has a relation 
u u j. y J demons or to some other manifestations of elemental fear 
con 7 <? t r i f r fl atlon alone it is intimately bound up with the 

fccic'f ,r,JL nte I f ? r ? nde Wlth the cult wiU encounter not only the 
Assistance of habit but the incomparably greater resistance with 

"Oaa instinct defends itself against everything which it is felt 
against hum an nature. The same kind of resistance is 
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offered by the mind of a low-level people against everything 
which for it embodies too lofty a sense. Embittered, it rejects 
any attempt undertaken to raise it up, resembling knee timber 
which cannot rise much above the earth and which one would break 
if he tried to raise it up to tree stature. The densely over' 1 
grown maCChia* of unculture of retarded peoples in spite of its 
baseness, weakness, and impotence is an historical power. For 
people of more advanced development the culture powers unite with 
the innermost being in the most intimate way. The whole pro~< 
fusion of sense radiated by a pure faith, a healthy body of Inw, 
penetrating understanding, and high art is avidly absorbed by the 
most receptive souls and coalesces with them to a higher form of 
life. Every intervention from outside is felt like a painful cut 
into vital organs and arouses the most violent forces of resist- 
ance. A faith rooted in deep conviction defends itself with the 
whole force of the instinct of self-preservation. 

In the growth of historical power the vitality of sense is 
put to the test. The historical power of convention appears to 
be greater because its formations often defv time in unchanged 
shape. This tendency toward durability proves to society's 
advantage where sense does not matter any more. But where a 
lively sense is to operate unchangeability would be torpor, and 
in those cases therefore the interest of society calls for, 
instead of rigidly entrenched historical power, a living and 
growing one, destroying when it creates but also creating when it 
destroys . 


5. Historical Symbiosis 

In every developed association of people tlrere always exist 
and grow alongside each other a great number of historical powers 
with divided tasks and of greatly varying strength . Often their 
evolution is accompanied by obstinate fights, and while each one 
would like to have hegemony over the others, a battle breaks out 
between the strongest powers for the commanding position. So it 
was between state and church. But it may also be seen that pow- 
ers which for a long time were battling each other later join 
hands in an alliance as soon as new powers spring up against 
which they are able to hold their own only by turning against 
them jointly. Thus State and church, prince and nobility allied 
themselves against the rising middle class and eventually, along 
with the middle class, against the rising proletariat. In such 
cases we face an external association of historical powers which 
may become very intimate in the distress of battle, but which 
under changed circumstances will perhaps soon fall apart again. 
The church will not feel beholden to the sinking monarchy to the 
end, only to go down with it, but in line with its principle to 
recognize the powers that be it will know how to adjust to the 
republican and even the socialistic forces unless these in turn 
declare to it to the knife. There are, however, associations 

of historical powers which become much more intimately bound U P 
with each othe*' than those which are joined together by mere 
alliance. One may almost speak of historic symbioses . wheye each 


*MaCChia is an evergreen scrub found in the Mediterranean 
area. ~ (Tr . ) 
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of the linked powers in its existence depends on being able to 
cooperate with one or several others. When the landlord shouli 
ders the chores of war by which he shelters the peasants against 
the external enemy, and when the peasant in turn renders economic 
services to the lord which make it possible for him to carry on 
his household, there is a case of genuine symbiosis , a mutual 
life dependence to mutual avail, grown from success. Inciden- 
tally, even such a symbiosis may not be able to maintain its 
worth forever, for in history everything is in a state of inces~< 
sant becoming , and if success fails to appear the symbiosis may 
lose its character completely in the end. * " 

We may well find the most multifarious symbiosis in the 
relationship between the state and its subordinate members. The 
State gives its members not only armed and legal protection, but 
in addition also the most diverse help wherever joint force is 
necessary, individual force no longer being sufficient. On the 
other hand, it receives from its citizens in incalculably numer 1 
ous ways the means for its powerful existence. All the threads 
running back and forth between it and the citizens have been spun 
and knotted historically, and the state has thereby attained an 
historical power which dominates the minds from every side, hav— 
ing in turn a flair for the need to respect on all sides the 
historically acquired position of its citizens . 


6. The Development of the Vernacular Language 

May the reader now permit the use of a particularly plain 
example to show how historical power maintains istelf through 
custom while at the same time growing up and vanishing with its 
sense, and how eventually it adds to its weight through symbio-< 
sis. For this purpose we choose the development of the popular 
tongue. This is a problem being given much less attention to 
than the amply investigated problem of the origin of the lani 
guage. As a matter of fact, this is much more in the sociolo- 
gist s line, for the origin of the language leads back to the 
mysterious dark of the beginnings when instincts decide the issue 
while sociology pursues the connections in the more illuminated 
consciousness of social life. The development of language takes 
place i n this more illuminated sphere. 

■A living language has received its historical power from 
both sources which we distinguished. As far as the forms of its 
expression are concerned, above all the words of- the language, 
they are in the main conventional formations . Their recognition 
depends on general custom where the latter, to be sure, may again 
be occasioned by instinctive stirrings of human nature. Thus 
every language has certain words whose sound is a copy of certain 
nature sounds and which thus have their own sense of sound. On 
the other hand, as far as language content is concerned, it is 

t * e aci = umulated wealth of views, sensations, and 
znougnzs which press for linguistic communication . 

In every living language form and content are most inti"> 
connected. Nobody using his mother tongue is conscious 
hri ^° re ° f using conventional forms, because for him the word 
Win ltS meanin 9 are inseparably tied together. Only the stranger 
thrnnffi 8 ? 0t master the language as yet has to wrestle his way 

y the word to its meaning, just as a stranger unfamiliar 
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. the host country must first call to mind the 

with the prices^^ ^ m oney offered to or demanded from him 
value of familiar- throuah custom, and because it 

“"SSL ” S°T*«Sy ; “tSSXi that 'it would hardly 
iLoge frll within itself. Linguistic content hov.v.r, grows 
and decays with the historical development and disappearance of 
the wealth of life values which in a nation press for communi- 
cation. Again the comparison with money can give us the clearest 
demonstration ' as the volume of monetary media needed for circus 
lation is conditioned by the wealth of economic values which 
hinds SO With an increasing stock of things worthy of 
communication more and more word symbols must be formed^ or as 
one says, coined. A primitive people can make do with gu^te rew 
and coarse word coins, but a great nation has a r^ch vocabulary 
in daily use, and its poets, writers, and orators or powerrui 
expression know how to augment this treasure m the most precious 
wly, either through their own creative pov.r or by dr.wrng on the 
hidden depths of popular usages, and to make it shine in the 
solendor of variegated change. The German farmer colonists o 
without ties to the homeland have settled in distant Russia 
where they carry on their monotonous peasant la -fe, hava Preserved 
the simple German from the time of their migration. a people 
the new rich cultural substance which the German P ar fJ, or e ssion 
had gradually accumulated required additional means of expression 
which the dialects having been spoken so far from Z/v/lized 
district could not offer. The same is true . ■ 0 f 

nations Everywhere growing culture necessitated the creation 
enriched and refined I.nW •’high could Jive ■ 
only to the concrete phenomena and events of a p ' HI*, 
also to the new composite life phenomena and the accompanying 
thoughts. The raw material of the dialects had to be Jeered 
for this purpose. At the same time, in the logic of its form in 
its gr amm ar it had to become clearer and more flexible. In par 
ticulat the new language had to discard the P^uli^ 

ities of the dialects, for it had to speak to the ^people as a 
whole because the treasure of the meaning which it * a J ^ 

had grown and was to continue to grow in the populace as 
whole. Within the narrow region of a single tribe, even the 
talented, the new cultural work could not succeed; the leadership 
potential of the people as a whole had to be mobilized in order 
Zo manage immense task. It is true though that always , a 

specific tribe, a special region a particular town assumed th 
leadership role and, being the culturally most saturated part of 
the commonwealth, was the first to "take the floor, " urged on by 
the wealth of meaning of which the heart overflowed. As other 
segments of the population avidly absorbed what new things this 
part of the population had to say, along with the contents the 
dialect which it had been able to elevate to the status of the 
written language became a national possession subsequently to be 
augmented and refined by the contributions flowing in from Y 
side In this manner the Florentine language became the founded 
lion of modern Italian, but in the end it was still necessary for 
all the good minds of Italy, from the north as well as the south 
to work together in order to complete the Italian cultural 

guage along with Italian culture. , T ^f. sa ^ e i ®. rue - F °J : i . h all 
England, Germany, and every other Civilized nation. P°bthem all 
the miracle of the millions of people in a nation speahrngthe 
same language could become a fact only because the leading minds 
of the whole nation, motivated by the same endeavor created nne 
language in which they talked to each other and because the 
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masses following them on their cultural paths confirmed the new 
written language as the national language. 

if CaSe , the Peoples °f central and western Europe the 

rise of the new national languages has a particularly instructive 
counterpart, the extinction of Latin, wh/ch hitherto^ad been the 
Cultural language of the Occident and whose lively basic ideas 
they absorbed so that soon it became a dead language in turn 
Until then Medieval Latin, without the constituency of a state or 
People , had nevertheless been a living wor Id language whic h 
couldn t be missed because m the barbaric vernaculars of that 
time the cultural content of the then existing world, scanty 
th ° 9 „ / was / c ° u } d n 7 ot have been conveyed. A corrupt language 
when Medieval cultural life was at its nadir, Latin during the 
educational buoyancy of Humanism rose again to magnificent pur - 
it y , only to become a dead language with the collapse of Human- 
ism. After the Humanists had completed the task of scooping out 
classical education _ for which the Occident had only now become 
quite ripe — clear down to the bottom, the foundation of 

// cZldZ/Z 3 had f b T n laid in such breadth that this culture 
now could grow up of its own accord. Next to the ecclesiastical 

e the Ca fo^e r TnZ™ ia ^ .^tionhad sprung up whichsotnl utgrew 
the former and essentially derived its dynamism from availing 

itself of the national cultural language and therefore wasn’t 
oriented any longer to a narrow and segmented group of people 

bl^involvina Zh pe ° P / as a whole ' could maintain its vital- 
i/a nLrnnnijf th ® people and complement itself from the grow - 

strata /nd i n/r/asin/lv Ever y where all of the educated 

strata and, increasingly through school and life, large numbers 

purpose " e of ne thT t/ tr / a haVe jbeen familiarized with form and 

cation is t Zlc felted Z lan 9 ua 9 e > which in never ending communi- 
cation is transferred from one generation to the next Tndew it 

enoua/Zo 31316 / hat t B f? rCe . could ever rise which would be strong 
Tivinc ZlZt/l ? 311 th % widel y ramified root fibrils of l 

g f art 9 ua ge. A living cultural language can lapse 

of the r°r le with which * united ? n 1 

viaor the lanm/ae 1 1 ° S1S ' ^ s lon 9 as the nation maintains its 

alism' the da 9 9 f lso remains vigorous, in the era of nation- 

cible. h historical power of the national language is invin- 


.About the Law of Small Numbers 


powe/ b f 0 / d // df attached to the recognition of historical 
the fact r that u ? derstandln 9 Of history and society is shown by 
rence so Zftel 9 ives us the key to explain the strange occur- 

dominion over thTmZnf Sre it is am lhe' or oblem th % f t e h C / n ma / ntain 
JVimBerS, as we jT y ; J tbe P roblem of the Law of Small 
street thl/ ? alled ltat an earlier point. For the man on the 
force b h iS u n ° if th u r ex P lanation for this problem than 

hlS win on tZ Zi Z he /"I rUler marshal the force to impose 

Pf 1 sponge rlnee h lf C °the C mlstes He 1 can .P revail against the material 
resourced hif Z masses only if, in addition to the power 

element inti the dlSpOSe °J'- he can throw some kind of moral 
Power ls Ft accrueIZZh ■ ThiS morai , element his historical 
tic p ower a ??f ue f to hlm as personal and even more so as dynas- 

n, aster ™ Llkewisean , aristocratic regime or the regime of a 
-L it, always derives an essential portion of the dominion 
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it has over the minds from the increasing power it has acquired 
in the course of history. 

No history of a people gives us as clear an insight into the 
growth of historical power as does the history of the Roman peo-< 
pie which was the strongest master race of Antiquity and proba-’ 
bly' of history altogether. Let us therefore trace the process of 
growth of Rome’s historical power in its main features in order 
to develop by this grand example the Law of Small Numbers. 

The R < e could not have made its triumphal march 
across the worlaif^.ess it had been superior to every one of the 
peoples with which it had to grapple in the course of the centu- 
ries. Needless to say that the strength with which it entered 
into history could not be great enough to brave at the same time 
all peoples which it subjected little by little. At first it 
even was at a grave disadvantage vis-a-vis its neighbor to the 
north, the mighty Etruscans, and even vis-a-vis the kindred 
Latins, its neighbors to the east and south, it did not have a 
clear-cut advantage. It took centuries of hard and eventful 

battles before the Romans had warded off the Etruscans and had 

subjected the Latins and subsequently the bravest tribe in cem 
tral Italy, the Samnites . Only when after further battles, dur-’ 
ing which the outcome was on the razor's edge, the Carthaginian 

rival had been cleared out of the way did the later conquests in 

the larger world follow each other more easily and quickly, for 
only now the Roman superiority had become evident. Rome had 
become the center of a great state, ever increasing quantities of 
power resources were assembled with it, the world victor, ever 
more allies and subjected peoples were at its disposal, and it 
could increasingly concentrate its forces on the riches which 
kings and free states all around had accumulated and now had to 
surrender to the victorious city. Decisive, however, was the 
fact that the Roman people had been given the talent to grow 
itself along with the greatness of its circumstances. It didn t 
remain a mere warrior people as most other victorious peoples, 
but it knew how to set up an admirable legal system for itself 
and, notwithstanding all the arbitrariness of many of its gover 
nors for its subjects as well. During the uninterrupted 

sequence of victories the Roman master disposition developed into 
a master will which could set for itself the highest goals and, 
in addition to its military mastership it acquired masterly 
skill in politics which fully exhausted the sense of rule. Has 
there ever been a political corporation concentrating in it so 
much experience and, aside from the most unhesitating reckless- 
ness, so much foresight and cleverness as was the case in the 
Roman senate? Tremendous, too, had to be the effect of the 

countless victories on the circumstances and the disposition of 
the subjected peoples. While mighty Rome kept ever growing in 
power, they were disarmed, impoverished, and, what counts for 
most,' deprived of their organization, leadership, and self-i 
confidence. Who could still hope to prevail against the world 
victor? Now and then a t ribe here or a region there revolted, 
but the Romans against anyWKK&^^^Mld always employ, aside from 
their own strength, the reserves of the whole empire. The Romans 
had gradually subjugated so many countries that within tiiein 
realm they were only a distinct minority against an OUtSIZGd 
majority. While Rome could easily have thrown down an alliance 
uniting all the subjected peoples , all the historical precondi- 
tions for such a pact were absent . Absent was any precedent f° r 
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such a pact, absent was any mental attitude which could have 
created such a tradition, and among the vanquished peoples hardly 
any national consciousness was left, let alone a connection 
between one people and another . As in the magnificent road sys-< 
tern of the empire, Rome was the center to which all roads led, so 
*lso the minds of the world's people Rome was the hub to 

which everybody bowed in subservience. The word of the Roman 
poet "vos non vobis, " unbeknownst to him may be applied to 
Rome's subjects: "You exert your strength, but you toil not for 

yourselves, you toil for your masters." They all served the 
victor with their energy, adding to his power, while he could 
claim the lion's share in war and peace of the jointly achieved 
success. According to the external calculation of population 
figures, the Romans in their empire were a very small minority 
against an overwhelming majority, but according to the moral 
calculation which is politically decisive, they held the absolute 
superiority. At the height of its power imperial Rome was much 
more superior to the peoples of the Mediterranean Basin than the 
original Rome of the kings had been superior to its neighbors; it 
had won unprecedented additional historical power. As long as 
this historical power remained intact, the Law of Small Numbers 
had to hold true. 

The more the historical power of the Roman Empire grew, the 
more also grew the power of the leaders within Romanism. Along 
with the enlarged circumstances the significance of the military 
and political leadership relative to the performance of the 
masses also grew. It was the leaders whose political experience 

masters of them, they alone understood the rules of the 
political game, and it was they, therefore, who played the great 

game while the simple citizens became the dice in their hand. 

The winnings from the game became ever more lucrative the more 
the power of Rome spread over the lands of established wealth, 
and of the great prizes the leaders were able to retain for them i 

selves an ever larger share. While the mass of the citizens 

deteriorated in the wars without end, the will to rule on the 
part of the leaders grew all the more strongly. Eventually the 
Citizens acquiesced in also getting intoxicated with the splendor 
and for the rest having their vital needs being taken care of 
trom then on with the Romans — and this is repeated with every 
victorious people experiencing the same course of events _ the 
moral calculus carried weight which we just had to examine for 
tne victorious people vis-a-vis the vanquished and for the nobil~i 
ity vis-a-vis the masses, for whom the nobility in the sequence 
?, victories supplied the leaders . In this way the populace of 
tne leading nation also comes to know to its disadvantage the 
22“°?® ° f the "vos non vobis, " with its attribution 

fch ® leaders ln advance, as well as the Law of Small 
Numpers. At the outset the populace still is in a privileged 

P ldlt t:LO * aS com P ared t0 the subjugated, but once it loses the 
laea of Its inner solidarity and is held together only by means 
, i & leaders, it also sinks into the depths of the subjugated 
thrnfmh ng - ^ Wlth these i s dominated by the aristocratic class which 

to La " ° f 

The dominion exercised by the minority composed of a class 
economic leaders must be construed in the same way. 
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Monarchical rule is the perfection of the Law of Small Num-’ 
bers The paramount military and political loader f o ”as able 
to eliminate all po» e r» t 6 j externa I 

internal rivals, becomes the autocrat oecause . h ■ _ _ u,,±. 

to bow before him and because nobody knows of anything but 
taught to now oeiorenim person The often cited sav- 

that all power is combined m nis prison. at ate 

ina rightlv or wrongly attributed to Louis XIV, The state 
t « expresses most concisely and accurately the facts of 

tbat nnnl'rnhT/l state All connecting threads of a people com 
the monarchial state. =77 n „™ r his Every 

verge with the monarch , and therefore ail power is his ^ y 

body hears it from somebody else that he holds everything 
hand and that nobody can prevail against his Superiority^ He 
uses the energies of all persons against all, and in the general 
view they are imputed to his power. He is the absolute ruler 
because he is the uncontrolled master over the minds. 


g The Historical Power of the Church 

We are now also in a position to solve definitively the 
problem of ecclesiastical dominion whi ch ^ appears to be ^still 
more difficult to get at than that of the w y . e come 
small number May the reader excuse if on this occasion we come 
to discuss once more many things which we already had to mention 
in the section about the culture powers . . The subject is so broad 
that it deserves and demands to be illuminated froi P several 
■ j t o it not astonishing that the unarmed church won out 

against the secular power for some time? The widespread popular 
explanation in this case cannot rely on superior power; it makes 
do by referring to the deceit which the church is J ald ^° have 
perpetrated vis-a-vis the innocent minds of the multitude, an 
interpretation in which it is impossible for uato 
and which presumably we don’t have to refute either. Aside from 
all the arts of leading astray and of moral misuse to which it 
possibly resorted, the church was in need of genuine 
whelming moral strength in order to defeat the weighty ferial 
forces which stood against it. Close observation of the P 

ment will tell us that the church had indeed been g riven from the 
start such overwhelming moral strength and fcha ^ ^ e ® d ^ ii 
strength was inherently capable of leading the general SOC ’lal 
development through more than a millenium of continuous f 
The chfarch represents the greatest example ^s^row^ghistor 
ical power Due to the unusual dimension of circumstances tne 
power of the church is of course a special case, ^representative 
of the general type. In no other case will we find incoiriina- 

STpSLS roi2Sr%« of 

caution if we want to use elsewhere the insights gained here, 
nevertheless the case of the church will do more than any other 
to enhance our understanding of historical power. 

We must take as a point of departure that the power of <jsa?e 
or convention , however much the church leaned upon it m later 
years, still takes second place only in the accumulation 
historical power. The sense is the rock on which the church 
built Usage was derived from sense in the first place, and a® 
soon as we see the church in decay we recognize that it iaild 
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into decay precisely because the rock of sense crumbles away 
which empty usage cannot permanently support. ^ 

Ta The ^ chu I C K rec eived its sense from the idea of the other 
the f ealm of God which Christ had taught. Never 
core To * ™ veI 7 idea struck the human soul in its very 
fu Ul - a new world had been opened up of Whose 
unfathomable truths it could not get enough and compared to which 

nothing 7h Jn tT ? nd ” ealth ° f the material world came to 
nothing, when the founder of the Christian religion had hecome a 

victim of persecution, his teachings continued to live only in a 
quite small circle of poor and simple persons in a corner of the 

sT Z ed E t P he re soul T of th ea d° f - fc i e ™ alm however, r had "so 

them a 7 thnnrrh <-h 7 dlscl Pi es that it could remain alive in 

although the leader was dead and that it inspired them per-’ 

new leaders ^including "th throu Z b them and alongside them aroused 
new readers, including the mightiest of all annstles o a „7 

Toi - tM. 

and pass Zni ell t ecstasies which sometimes seize the peoples 

sometimes VlarVjn'inZ^ 2 7 fc be - cam , e a issting state which, though 
S f slackening m lassitude, in the depths of the soulsv to 
which it penetrated roused the most potent forces Above all 

all" the t gathered the strength to assert itself against 

all the persecutions by the all-powerful imperial Rome until it 
eventually gained imperial recognition and superior To thl 
state, even outlasted the collapse of the empire. The work 

, 7 _ pe °P ® incessantly through centuries and centuries and the 

taak % f w the t r s P readin 9 continued to occupy it to a degree best 
judged by the popular movement of the Crusades In a memorable 

from Sf h I?n t t20 7 n \ C 5 ristianity later turned to the secular concerns 
from which it had first turned away completely But its pole r 

found h its mindS ^ n0t ddmil ? ished thereby, for Christianity now 
and hv i C ° mp ™ Se . Wlth the material values of life as well 

%£» EBo fl™ fflie -oiri 

b f -ys-*.n EX-srsrzR 

the ld ' , crowd i n 9 catastrophes of the Migration of Nations and 
the confusion of the endless st nmoles *. "acions, ana 

state The „„ 7 % enaiess struggles of reconstruction of the 

state. The newly found sense of life found its most radiant 

Tnto eSS h° n h ^ m T dleval art ' thouGh there was no aspect oflifl 
thi realm of ft Penetrate. The church was thg Ieader ± 

realm o 2 ? i f ethica 7 as wel1 as that of external custom, in the 

realm of lienee "a a *?, that °J careful administration', in the 
f nrr a i^ C1 if nCe aS webb as that of the economy. No external 
the ■ could so ca P a bie of transformation and so fertile as was 
of\io te T na A fo / ce u which gave birth to Christianity and which out 
All d fP th °f the souls dominated all the paths of the souls 

tionsTf Te h S W h 1Ch f u U , led the llves ° f the peoples were crem 
M es sine w Chur 5 h ° r had originated under the protection of its 

favor ^f h ' mu Bn f ° r the work ° f war ^ had to implore the 
dominated* 1 the 6 ” ' ■ I here never has been a power which could have 
Onnnecttd d completely and which could have been 

o Onnected with the configuration of life in a more fertile svmbi- 

aef ,--fy ery g r °wth of life , therefore, meant a growth of ecclesi- 

to™ ,r;‘/ lded xr:^ii : tut 
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, . , no y. 7 The church obtained the crucial preponi 

arms did not prevail. ^e cnurcn qeneral church, the world 

church e which n held good for all peoples of the Occident across the 
state* boundaries, an all-encompassing association which by virtue 

i&zr 1 ^Tt^Tec s. e sgx t 

to enable it to support its power with its means of coercion In 
the struggle against the medieval imperial order imperial 

victor^, for it remained upright and grew whereas the 

power atrophied after many a humiliation If °™ nTthl vious 
church was able to gather in riches from the gifts the pious 

Cflurcfl was e s capable of maintaining itself for a 

certain time merely on the basis of its historical power even if 
it should have lost all of its internal power. But so far this 
, noiror happened for notwithstanding all its deprivation, a 

necessary consequence of almost unlimited ^Widespread 

const Of times there n. in clergy la’.ty strll a erdespread 

?hi*V^rceT?f tSL. P «hen from time to 
S”e tSTnSiemni threatened to ebb from the depth of the soois 
a 7 wavs erupted a new suree of that emotion wmcn, aazing 
back to original Christianity had not come to rest as ye • ® 

francos of Assisi, »ho »re than a century after Chris t 

oii iH etoT o 'PcSlSLSly P th% any e? the si into "ho had 
aplfarld Oh the scene uhti 1 then mth an ‘p astry 
ration which we may well view as the legacy of Roman stated raft 
the church has known how to draw ^enefit for its fi^ Aierarchi 
cal Structure from the ever recurring stirrings of the religious 
sense by Sedating uith the priests as 

Tcla%lnP r £? S ria™r£V 1 « ‘‘freest ’Ll.**, it 

"f not hesitati to apply to the. in the most cruel fashion the 
means of both spiritual terror and of secular strength. 

The power of the church decayed as soon as the strength with 
which it dominated the minds was no longer up to the ' unfoldij ng of 
Si cultural forces . First it alienate d the mends by the degen- 
eration of the spiritual life and especially the depravity 
attending the abuse of the power of its high office by the 
papacy. Protestantism was at first a moral protest, brt it vas 
morp for otherwise the church, as it had done quite often 
iVfore °c e ould° have ' ToTback the minds through purification ^ 
within At that time it did not spare any effort in that direc 
tiln. ' As never before, it subjected itself to a ref onnation of 
head and limbs, teachings and practices , but to no effect as t 
was unable to return the Protestant north to its ways. The 
Germanic peoples in the north at that time had outgrown the sense 
Germanic P^ church had interpreted it, and in turn it did 0 

loncrer possess the strength to participate in the new sense ft 
ceased being a growing historical power and “ poter. 

content itself with remaining an entrenched historical p . 
The Protestant spirit severed the symbiosis into which the church 
had united faith and life It purifiedthe * ut ifc at To 

same time it gave freer vent to vital energies although it, , 
continued to derive from faith the purpose and essence of life . 
From now on the Catholic church had to share w ^h the Protestant 

churches the dominion over the mm s. cr^ek Orthodox 

before it had to share such dominion with the Greek Orthodox 

church, but the new division had a much more severe effect 
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EisiiE^ ™ 'tzsvzz 

mind of peoples whose development it otherwise wcnid u 

unable to follow any further. otherwise would have been 

Only much later a new antagonistic force arose ™hinh =+■ 
same time, though to a lesser decree It n t 

churches ■ the feme J degree, threatened the Protestant 

enurenes. the torce of modern scientific thinking. Under the 
influence of this new internal fnma u ■ j- i unuer the 

7 .-_ T internal torce the historical power of the 

Catholic church has suffered more severe damage than it did as a 
result of the gravest pcc,aii 7 f-c y-n , OiQ as a 

before. It is clear that the power which put Galilei^ and^lt 
unabll^i*™ 012317 m °t ern scientific thinking on 'trial Zas 
frtir rein to knowledge Tf t i meany lo . n V er • Although thev gave 
either Butwhn^chtu u Protestant churches couldn’t do so 
nf C , mi 1 ht be able to sav whether of that first emo- 

fled faith tJ"‘Hin he l e hBS r “ ai " ,!d *» impulse enabling a puri- 

S»7 f “h“ preside ^ °J- “"id^ohce 

, i_ .-ii OJ ~ historical power which the Chrichian 

churches still possess today , in spite of all the losses sus- 
tained, gives them at any rate an unequalled opportunity in the 
human mind for a new ascendancy. opporzunizy in the 


9. The Power of Historical Memory 

people having risen to historical power is fond of reran ^ 
ing its successes and the men having made these possible hII 

Hnws°i r f y ll telling about its victories and ds heroes thereby 
bows before the greatness of historical power even If it should 

indelTndTncT , Pe °P les " hlch after a time of poterfui 

independence have lapsed lnto dependence ± their 

recollections save for themselves a last vestige of the ' old his^ 

more Ca propitious hl ^ h maybecome a strong prop for them when during 
more propitious times they strive to regain their freedom The 

S%r$z e m ini?*-, t£i* a *’ a i ntai ’’ ed its u.tori3f ZuJcu 
i. ho ^e jninas of the masses, has served the Irish, the Poles 

I Ma ^ yars ' and the Serbs as a beacon to new ways of 
wielding national power. The ambition of the leaders had 7 h Jin 

Talk of ^ thB traditions ° f grandeur, and they Tofnd the 

easier bT The7art al ° ng aS foll °” ers on their ways ma de 

It Tllst iTtJ ct that . these ways were familiar to these masses 
widelT sJrlTTTL memorl * s - . The m ° re deeply rooted and the more 
follow on the part oTthe^llls . ? reBter the willingness to 


10. Transformation of Historical Power 

the completion™ c>f pfyTicTTTJT JJntaT^TJ 9 ^ childhood to 

of everv 7 pnysicai and mental growth, so it may be said 

by gaining' flT'itllVf^d/T^ TT ^ chan P es during growth, for 
anci JJd 9 f ° r . ltself additional forces, it is changed in appear 1 

Sea*"? a S “SS“.„ii; ^ 

* ln their advanced age, when their physical and mental 
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energies vanish. Historical J c .ransfor^atio^^y most pn- 

char C a e cter ln of historical development changes - because *» «*£££ 
to the means at its disposal, 

also change. Of this kind is the transformation of trie 
warrior tribes into peacefully becalmed working peoples It 
ZoTt be so easy to recognize in the Romanic and Germanic civ 1 ^ 

uJd nations the descendants of ?SS3 

tiffin' Sold iSKSa ef/ss? ihJ iee.lepv.nt toot its 

owed his triumph at Azincourt . 

The transformation °f power within a peopieftequentiyta^es 
place in such a way that newly rising strata bring new leaders t 
fnn Thus the rise of the middle classes as well as or zne 
7 has elevated new leadens, other people from other 
Circles who exercised their power under new forms of freedom 
Here it may occur that the old leadership powers remain intact 
for some time in their external appearance while in fact they 
have already lost their - hold over the minds which urn ^ ^ 
new, more successful leaders. ine enieeoiea j ■* several 

Merowingians continued of fi -> 

more generations while > the rising aj ^ ® hey partook of the 

th%inf”s External dignity as well. Not infrequently the letter 
throne S external y t~y * , • __ V o* while the meaning 

of the law is also upheld for some time yet while zne y 

attributed to it becomes different because it is applied to 
ferent facts of life under altered distributions of forces In 
this way occurs the transformation of the constitution 

T-irno-rn teacher of public law has called attention ine com 
tent of religious and moral laws as well changes ir. i both inten- 
sity and direction under the influence of new life contents while 
the letter of the law remains the same. 

That change of leadership power under which the old rulers 
retain power but accommodate , 

tory 3r ihe 1 oxisting°leadership group by dint of being in power jls^ 

^iTfo^es^ ^^a^f time !t is in place 

hefore thfyoung leaders are, and the new dynamic groups unless 
thevare downright opposed to the status quo, in their own best 
inZrtT first turn to it as the established power in order to 
lean on it and to receive its protection against the many resist j 
ances which everything new is bound to encounter. lid y the 
courts of Louis XV the royal physician Quesnay proclaimed 
Physiocratic economic doctrine which became , one > of the oot: s of 
liberal and even of socialist economics. The popes rounded * 
protected the universities which later were to become the seats 
of free learning. The ruler who has a good nose for what lies 
ahead will use the opportunity to prepare for it in g ■ 

When the native forces flourished in the economic and educational 
realms the wise prince recognized that his rule must no longer 
be directed against the populace. Confronted with the cho ice 
either retaining the traditional oppressive form of government 
and thereby jeopardizing its power or of changing direction 
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assuming the leadership of the new 

£ Ti th ‘ KiM1 ‘ Zl'tfSSEFE 

ini .„ rnallv ' ln a more obliging or a more guarded wav 

of attitude SraoilLlZ rel “ Cta ” t/y “ * major ctT/ge 

Hi anfez s 

masses occurred over their head* mho zne 

Louis XV dissipated the historically f * w Way which 

French king* <-u nistoricaiiy accumulated capital of the 

fall prev to tT impetuously growing forces of modern France 

?*<? “* - *t.ii lAVSSS 1 .* ‘iTSSf. wh titZlJ^ £ ° 

being able thereby to be the supreme leader 1 of th^ Occidental 
P unf P oid S the! 7 9 Leilec^T ieS ^ 

th. “ *7X % 

that, once they have come to oower r fY°j utlonar y strata as well 

mation designed to get°rid of Their exceSSesTndTT “ trans£ ° r ~ 
their cause the persevering forces of thl , u ■ r f co ? Ciie to 

to take across Into the new state ZfTf&'ZS W £ Cil fc hey have 

TalTtlliTtTTld CaP±tal 35 3 tOQl £ ° r e*Pl°itatfo e n Thile the 

attained poZe™ rTees^nTapftiTZl of * apltal having 

success. capital the indispensable tool for 

One likes to explain historical change by evolution end 
revolution. The transformation, as we understand % olutlon - and 

TtTccurs m ° re ^ han mere evolution, which only implies gtowth al 
It occurs in the course of development. Transform,* f" f s 
same time implies adjustment 0 f th e old force* St t ■ the 

and also of the new forces vis-a-vis the old l vls ~ a ~ vla the new 
of forces i oh ,■ - . vls . vls the old, a mutual adaptation 

adaptation to the geographic** or^fhe external discussed 

fiTces^e too M ’ h “ t Sf c " rle " ““ of 

»po” *» 

, . T1 l e adaptive transformation of power assures fhe 

of TfflTrT 31 Pr °? reSS • The transition fromTTe Solent states 

P^lTokVl lent theTood f th l lateratate ^ cJturf in larje 

£i n v!%^ fxtTrTaT%w^T! h f a 2£~ 

change w ±th th^asoiriTa 2n * Iar ? S part unit ed through peaceful 
tions the ac££ of ToTe 9 nce nternal POWerS ' Even in the revolt 
issue , but lasting success fnnTT^ ^ e;n did not decide the 

genuine * rsneformJl i on C u eSS . , c ° u ‘ ld a lways be achieved only by a 

frictiOnHS Ldi •«« severs 
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XI. Historical Leadership 


l The Willingness of the Masses to Follow 

ThB fights Within the state by no means always agi tate the 

whoie populace. S tL -aSST* not 

leaders and their immediate adherent* r while ^ «e ^ ^ ^ 

participate in them and Jo ^ot^ ee^ ^ and WsgBS/ » Pogers 

all cases. battle lasting for decades between the Red and 

fjTwfciVe Roses took place during a period when the English peas-' 
the White Roses took piace yr rhe fihti parties carei 

fT/ TbsZfned from T d!Lg!ng P 7t and, according to Rogers the 

to ply » !r“ tS 

•ereenaries of Oueen ^ 

the Masses did not tat. pyt 
P“” ed “* ? ?"f tLy readily pot up «ith the decision on the 
in the , y submissive to the victorious House of 

battlefield and became as submissive Lancaster and later 

York as they were previously to the House or naucasuei 
to the House of Tudor. Through all epochs of rule , by force we 
meet with the same trait of willingness of the masses ■■ CO ronow 

l he To n lb7tract ld fro^ the S^of' d^soledience and resist- 
ance which interrupt it from time to time Jre^Sur^whTch^rull 
, „ j. ha historical consequence of the pressure wnicn j-u±e 

follow is the historical * w±th the establishment of the 

bv force exerted in connect .ron freedom-loving peoples of 

;“te while “ “< “had reacted utsjgly apainst 
force only at theU*, of advanoed development do we encounter 
Win the tense “ 

newly awakened by the surging. force or w±llingness of the 

case of completely exhausted peoples the ^ co J lete subser . 

masses to follow is magnified to P , . , h submit to 

T - The dally meeting with all the Otners wno 

vience . ±ne * =* „ _ _ _ cn ; r ;f c does not permit the 

striving ror ireeaom found in the masses , it continues 

sitv to subordinate oneself is rouna in , ooison of 

to act through social autosuggestion by spreading the poison 

helplessness through Self-intoxication in the social body. 

whereas the English peasants "f, “J” t“y 

23 ?^ Offered" &J2ftS&dZS * - ^ £ 

Mood Me? to this Kous. or 

tru. for the ^i„£ 0l i?"suL2;si?en«s. COhdiu 

Sl“?io.iiy, ths P willingness to follow always benefits 
only the historical leaders. 

The historical autocratic leaders were elevated b^thoisA 

m^rth jif ^s^3iL^”hf ieg*.3 r s& 

to Cfle , , hw tasks of making a living , which 

increasingly absorbed b Y zne tasjcs ^ Therei 

could not slough off without jeopardizing its existence ™ere 

fore the national disputes and decisions occurred entirely withiO 
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coLe^ences%st a i7thev hT P 33308 had to * cce Pt the resulting 
skv hid rain J “ they h ? d to ^sign themselves to whether the 

leadership class" persona/ TeldershlpZight'then aTeiTiST 

aafses werff^fiifJtnftto^Tlif s f ttle "f nt - •'»!' the 
he* turns of Tven/s ^crfffeoSd^LS^eSSJ 

?? C li y L Every leader who brought SiVVfflShce^o tlf- 
within the historical leadership class could feel77Ld„ 7,1 

lfader U si e io S ^ llin ^ ness to follow. In the case of historical 
leadership, the personal selection of tho i-.j*, niszoricai 

the selection of the leadership class 25 preceded iv 

class^^a W ouite 1S Lloff^ le i T* u within the historical leadership 
determined without fu leadership institution was historically 
<£S??f t% r £S£ &Xert /lflue»ce on J. 

istic knights, after the traditional republican IsadershiD 

"rtllm^had To D ° , suffl h cient for the needs of tie worldwide 

created the institution of the empire which 

Augustus^ AS iresult^f'lhfu T eduCated ^ishefr 

institution was so f historical circumstances, this 

i so ?W oro ? sl y demanded that it held good to the 
end of the realm, although onlv a cmite ™=n u y co zne 
called to f-ho y -v, a guice small number of emperors 

mu thr °? e Possessed sufficient personal talent for 

be adeta P te to °- f , the ° aU could onIy in -ry rare cases 

pronto be the r" 30 ^ 1 election. Mott useful 

the emperor himself t w™ had to ^"JATsurl of h . CO ~ emperor * 

b V y er th7 £eo7le of^thT 0n h NOt “^^‘’Uiection 

g«gr* V selection theTule 0 

power , th7°dominant polfef ofiT^e^T/thif TT 

initially had the lead because thej imiedi at elv 

throne, and later the legions which W e^ sta ti oned^T^ the 

SS ff They proclaimed Traders ^ fheC 

became derived T itf goTsenfe^Ie^eeh^hf 1 ^ aS a ru ^ e 

disruption ^ ° r e suiting fro/thfh ttl ^twithstanding^htTndllsl 
imperial institution battles by the rival emperors, the 

the circumstances remained mtact because it was required by 

J°" ^the^illingness of tblmsses toTllZ 

fit and most unworthy of the selected emperors eved the least 
driver's seat as loner ac no s ° le f uea emperors remained in the 

their days to an end g em ^ er ° r ^und to bring 

for T!? oa Ff WG hu historical leadership also gradually asserted 
entrench!7hi7lrohv 0l % 7f tem of leadership 9 hiera J hy assert T e h d 
^Sg^Ter Sl°n ot^E*’ T ^ Sta y ing P^/and even 
Cleanse it, but in the maTn ll S li y iJ ble , 7 bevitaiize and to 
historically formed with a W1 - 7 et m stand as It has been 
Military and Tvil 7777 P l rsons em P lo Y ed in the 

never J a 7ri T , servl< l ea , even the most Sincere effort will 

llECibg i„oe^e”te P nirL ff to th d^“ STe”/ £d‘\L?V l0tS ' “ d 

1S HerB *PPti J .s that theTh Mll““ate e th“e"'Sh d ; 
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person for It Although meant in jest, it also carries the more 
person tor it. parties have to subordinate them-’ 

serious implication that the partly t he holder has the right 

S n,fn7for° it This C is a demand made by mass technique which, as 

thfnJ now present themselves, one won't quite get around because 

r .ry PCS t of ™ .wt.naave ^.r.rcay £ 

necessary *ef forts ' 'for this, which by the way could never be , COW 
oletelv Successful, so much social energy would be lost that it 

£%% P™** to fCCVtin Sr* f .T tiit “S Office 

capable or incapable publicservant^ Th and it won't 

demands leadership is a certain advantage, lead % r ' sh± selection 
he fully offset an y more by the racz unau r 

won’t quite succeed all the time. 

When in their ascent the masses achieve 'J^oTThe 

ingness to follow doesn’t Cease at all Tadlr hlt the mull 
party point out the objectives to the Party ^ fc<j foIIw 

titude of party ^mbers i n th %[ t ^\TI%rt y the comrades must 
if leadership is to succeed. witnin one p * olaoe in the 

him, nni~a the individual having to take his proper place in the 

T^tTude and to be ready for collective following. A specia 
multitude 3.na. maccoc ? c exerted by the feet 

compulsion for readiness by the masses along with the 

that the companions now pay heed that everyone go y . . . 

i-he organi ration compels general joining and consistent 
Pro Vedures It is part of the tactics of the parties to resort 

?o the means of autosuggestion of the masses. One seeks o vie 
tl hh another in public displays which turn into formal parades 
with another P publiclv the strength of the parties, 

S^ilar to^thfSf^S'^vie. o/ earlier days though the latter 
couldn't help impressing the public more of the 

lalsTsTo follow flnl clear egression on the occasion of polity 
Teal elections ” The electors of each pa rtv readily cast their 
ves vote for the slate of names presented to them by their lead- 

y eVs, ” TJsZ llclt decIaratlc ” 

of one's willingness to follow the chosen leader. 

A Power group having succeeded in seizing the apparatus of 
government l njoy tL willipgn... of the foil 

until the fore . . for cojmteract^on hov. , assentolg.^^ 

the cumbersomeness Tenders will avoid damaging the multitude 
ingly long time. Wise leaders wili avo. ia y y passionate 

lonTi S 3 m^ontenti SSr jS .In^f determined fealty do 50 
trough attempts on tL life of the ruling persons or a system of 

- 5SE f rs; 

Enolish can 't be got at by force, attempts peaceful resistance a 
fTi of passive resistance which cuts off following by the 
masses The final decision is prepared for by the quiet work of 
pXSlc opinion, which d.prio.5 

disposition to follow them, until some day matters havB V 

to the point where the rival leaders have won the willingness 
th* populace to follow, SO that thev may dare doing battle °r 
perhaps don’t even have to really fight any more. e res ora 
tion of the Stuarts by General Monk provides an example for this. 
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mac-TT tTflll nt han i P°l ±tical relations, the willingness of the 

of the churches ishlsJT nf ' ?***? SO£ V f ai ^P ortance - The power 
or one churches is based on it, also the power of capital vis-a- 

vis a proletariat not yet conscious of its strength while 
entrepreneurs fight each other =o + ho , . ; a While 

dvnasties did in other as the cliques of nobility or 

dynasties did in bygone days, the victor in rt* . . . . 

struggle may always Tount J 'the rusT o/ worLrt nutt^g ^helr 

tTJTT frnnTinlT POSal ^ T^ dld vis-a4is hafredTceiToT 
desianei f to°^rnrp S 7-h 0 r?a ^ i 7 Zed W ° rk force launches a strike 
it has becoml pIssibTe To Improve The^ TT** T f °iTl Upt±1 

T 1 this Temporary C3 ^ leadershi P P° wer of Capital i s ° not ° canceled 
bv this temporary restraint, it may still be notably diminished 


2. The Dynastic Power 

Where the dynastic sentiment is alive, the willingness of 
the populace to follow is not bestowed on every holder of the 
throne but is oriented to the hereditary dynasty. This is the 
classical example of historical power. Dynastic leadership 
historical leadership, it is initiated by a great aldT or a 

performs thTfeTdellhip talks Th?" generatlons successfully 

allows^ i t^to ^ T ^minion oveTTlT^indsT anTTn S addition 
holder of th* a ?Z um ' , e po T r resources sufficient to permit the 
fer his Tt- throne to meet his understandable desire to transi 
e his position to his heirs. Inheritance title takes the place 
of personal leadership selection. The heirs of the t hr ole need 
not all have the same stature as the founders of j , e neec * 
could they all fill the bill as man/ ™ 

aon^lTThis 03111119 T ilB ?T U d being able to^dlSr^ 

instrumental to no nneC T 0r !g the dic ^ a ^ es of mass technique are 

tiTtZt t!tt ° c tJrj s 

position i n the state and Ihlt ^ there 13 a to P leadership 

clearly regulated by theTega! sIsLmTTI^TtlVTn “ 

m public a ff a i rs y which it g isn , y t so ” fe “ TsTve advantage 
even if in a given c=ce hu 1 ■ y co resolve renouncing 

filled by the person T the leadTr lt meanT D °h Th P ro P erly 
Sion de Jure will sox re hhl f e f ‘ maana much that succesi 

for the exdeTshir, p h th P°P^ lace having to face the struggle 

there mulTixi st P xn P ° S d ° n h T ° be sure ' to make this possible 

t-nn Wa y r° r some time, provided that the tasks at hand ane 4 . 

too difficult, the well-established office of X T d 
neplace the personal leaden f °,,. ce of the leader may 

the masses to follow \ Without shaking the willingness of 

Masses aT lTaftT Dazz 1 led by the splendor of the office, the 
masses at least for a while may be deluded as to t-he ■ ■ -i 

throne an *s even the , unworthiness of the person occupying The 
“L. S J,'. the P. r ““P le legitimacy haeWkeTZIot ^ 
not miI } d3 ' the most magnificent success of a great minister will 

ticr c & c \^.r 0 i^iT him ta -s"S“s" 
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Richelieu «nd * 

“f _ and col,I 1 d d f c c ruler as Si? advisers, standing is the 
selves to the legitimate , leaders of the historical 

backgroun d, tflBY ^ Ti«J| L g« position Only when the historical 
occupant of the leadership position ■* , ^ through 

leadership of the dynasty fails will choosing the . for t | e 
personal selection be able to come into play again, even for tne 
top management of the state. 


3 The Papal Power 

Papal leadership, too, can only be 
leadership. The Holy See has sometimes been occupied Y P 

and ineoi&eteht and Sven 

radiant m tiie Catholic w ona ana j. va pacv lost nothing 

continued to ope rate “ *LSS^h P IS.Iy the judg? 

ment C of P a Luther "couid not be deceived when he beheld the Rome of 
, _ Thp nnna r e position is SO consolidated histor 

the Renaissance . lne pope s w hi lc, a crreat 

ically that it accommodates even . thee YT 0 Zt?anrdinarv imLres-i 
u- will create a downright extraor d inar y impres 
pope occupying it will create » . leader through his 

sion Of course, the pope is a historical leader leadership 
office even when he does not have an authoritarian 

^ef the^kTr Worthy pope* was made powerful by this histom 
Teal fact and it was given to the strongest popes who believed 
it their spiritual leadership calling , to appeal with maximum 
effect to the existing willingness of the masses to follow It 

was thus possible that Gregory VII m Canossa ^^^ih erected 
the German Empire into submission and that Innocent ill erected 
JJ rule over the world. The readiness of the masses or 

believers offered to them the technical support for their leader 
.Zip role, as does the dynastic nay of thinbing for the dynastic 

office. 

The, cardinals choosing the pope, knowing all of his weak- 
nesses and perhaps having been bought off by him through criminal 
»!Sny in o?d.r?o get tLir votes as soon as be has . been chosen 
are no less overwhelmed by the historical weight of hia poa^Lm 

than are the multitudes of the Catholic world. leadership 

the pope by the cardinals is something different from leadership 

election & companions for the election not only ~*es the 

SSiLiTbn? r.i“? him 1 ^ 1 to the Sit It liter end elevates tie 
tf 4e IncSssSn of Zeter, visible to the whole world, high 
u rh e heads of the cardinals, who thence have ceased eing 
his fellows. As soon as Sixtus V was elected he became the er 
ror of the College to which he only just had belonged. 


4. The Anonymous Powers as Historical Powers 

The anonymous powers are historical powers. By the history 

ical education of the masses they have become 

the willingness of the masses to follow has become commonplace 

and a matter of course. Mass technique again has contributed ^s 

share to this result. Every individual senses as a relief that 
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by general custom he has been exempted from the need to Hr, hi* 
own reasoning and whenever practicable ± s protected from 
frictions and collisions. One gets over the fact thit hJTtH 
enjoyment of the peculiarities Jf one’s own nah.™ ■ ",. h ® ■ 

Zndilidual advanced P ublic affairs do no longer quite permif the 
Entlisi Ld ^Trlcan atlVe Hi ingering - The greabar uniformity of 
founded if tT^TpTed ZTtTThlch^ gSal ° H ur continent 
™ from T S the feeling ^ tf me *S* mo^The danger 

which in America doesn't set itself apart from the rest Tf T/j- 
ety , but the whole public, including the petty bourgeois and th 
worker and the farmer out in the count JsidI as well clanging 

£-"3.*j2s? is-asrorsz, Jv 1 ? 

ZVtTo loVor” pni"' gift fj\ Tf? 

arrived visitor, not knowing yet the cadence of Z Y 

may in this case hardly deem the advantages of TniformitTto be 
important enou gh to make it plausible f or him hoVTtT \ 
could have become so generallv binding w or can It* th custom 

LTb. b ' ‘ y the circumstances o/this single “afl b”„? 

may be explained only from the whole context of Merican life 

P lss!ble 4 S * * * ThiiT 9 or%TlT lty th i% life b * goaTeTt T making 

millions of^S ,?d TsSll »re* "fAf j gr ° wlng ° e 

material values. As the masses must he, ^ growing number of 
following on a large liZiJ Jl b prepared for uniform 

smallest 9 scale 9 SCaIe ' they are 50 aIso “ a small and 

creatlThe 1 Tmpressio n °t hat 1 ° " th ® anon y mous powers is such as to 

Til But U isn’t and Pe Z S T aCtS ° f h±s or her own ^ee 
out. iz isn t, and can't be, so. It could never 

h~tZ rred ? ilhons of American city dwellers to change theil 

hats precisely on September 15 : one would have dnn7*7 tl i ■ 

provts 0t thl 0ne , later : ■ The exa ct concurrence of the date Clearly 
proves the intervention of a social ggwwand woe cieariy 

figon. It happens that people ghe^fnot to ttSTZlTVot 

AlesTlr7r%%J;ia^ t ce kn °i k ‘i °“ ■ their bs ‘ d - ™i* “ ~ 

or crass arrogance , which again proves the power nf 

Tnfr inaina S the' thouqb ' ? ne sees in the conduct of the person 
calls for 9 hfn general h cu f tom f disdain of the social will which 
Jhiih h biunt punishment. T he same respect of the socialwill 
which here manifests itself so coarselv and 1 • 

anonymous power to the f ■ J d insolentl y exerts its 

a 

SSS jELSt — Ifa 

Persons°7n m0 a S pOW f r \ can never be lacking in leaders. Those 

tiT ™ur“i\e7d7r d s tf\TeTlsT e T n dir T io t n most strongly are 

m by their example t£? LTd no/" f 
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qualities, because their leading the way is not in search of new 
goals, but they continue to advance on proven paths, and by thely 
determined perseverance they keep the masses together on them. 
For this purpose it suffices that in one respect or another they 
rise a bit above the average. Whereas the strong leader is 
needed for a truly new accomplishment, the anonymous leader with 
his more limited strength will suffice because he sticks to the 
historically tested and can count upon the willingness of the 
masses to follow. Most of the anonymous leaders would hardly 
have the courage of walking ahead if the power of tradition had 
not made them suye of themselves and if they didn't hold the firm 
expectation that they will not lack the backing of the masses. 

The anonymous powers grow up little bv little. The commands 
given by them have not at all been the common property of the 
multitude 'in their totality and from the beginning. Perhaps they 
counted only in the minds of few excellent persons or only in the 
higher strata, and perhaps it required the uncompromising inters 
vention of a spiritual or secular lawgiver and many years of 
strict discipline in order for them finally to become deeply 
rooted in the masses. For numerous prescriptions of more refined 
custom we can retrospectively trace with great clarity the path 
they had to traverse from the cream of society all the way down 
to the depths of the populace. The development of writing was 
the admirable work of generations of leaders, and even after a 
people's system of writing had become consolidated, its use for a 
long, long time still remained the secret of a narrow group of 
adepts who starkly stood out against the multitude . Today the 
children of the poorest are duty-bound to learn how to read and 
write, and in its schoolteachers society has available for elei 
mentary instruction an army of lower-level leaders who rise lit-’ 
tie above the level of anonymous leaders. In many middle-class 
families the mother provides her children with the rudiments of 
knowledge, as a truly anonymous leader following good tradi -> 
tion. With every cultured people the luxury laws have long 
become unnecessary . A large majority is no longer in need of 

them because the historically accustomed-to anonymous powers 
suffice in order to preserve a life style of healthy customs. 

Where anonymous powers have entrenched themselves in the 
depth of the masses the social system becomes steady and 
secure. With peoples of reduced or otherwise scant vitality the 
danger of torpor or standstill looms, whereas with peoples who 
still have the strength for further development the steadiness 
and security of the foundation will be an advantage for develops 
ment. One is protected against precipitate turns where the con- 
servative sense of the masses refuses to follow. The historical 
line of development has been drawn for once, and the progress one 
makes moves in the same direction . A people whose national char~i 
acter has been formed historically has its line of fate marked 
out by it. It can enjoy life to the full, but fundamentally it 
cannot change its ways anymore. Its leaders will have to he 
nationally oriented in order to find the masses willing to follow 
them, conditioned as they are by the historically active anony- 
mous powers. Not that the anonymous powers are incapable of an y 
development ! In a people capable of development they, too, reg- 
ister progress . Anonymous leaders do not reject everything new* 
of course. Examining and weighing carefully, they accept wh at 
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XII. The Historical Work of Force and the Law of 
Decreasing : Force 

2. From "helium omnium contra omnes" to the Free People's State 

While according to Aristotle man is a social b< ;ing Roma in 

Rn7 7*nW'« Cler am bault refers to present-day man with his high 
Roll and S ueraroHlC r prey. The two assertions, 

level of culture as still a oeast or r y _ _, n nev er- 

however sharply they appear to contradict each other, can 
theless be reconciled, and history can be understood y h y _ 
knows how to reconcile ' than, ^^^story^^ 

being Z ' The work of history consists of the gradual transforma 
tion of the predacious animal in man into a social bB^ ri his 

education which could be initiated only by the firm pressure 
force as practiced by predatory man at the dawn of history is 
still' far from complete and force still has an essential share 
in it even today. 

In the preceding sections it was already discussed what 
tasks force has performed in the beginnings of ^ory. Let us 
briefly recapitulate these arguments in order to show subse 
quently what work it continued to attend to and is still 
ing to. 

The first communities of life of human beings were hordes 
herdlike expansions of the family, who were united by consanguine 
Tty These human hordes were not capable of the kind afe^pa*-. 
sion found with animal herds. They were much 

than, sav, the bee or ant populations or the buffalo herds which 
feed on the grass of the flowering plains. On soil not yet 
developed by the achievements of culture man needs much s P ac * ™ 
nrd ~ r y- 0 find the necessary food, and from generation to genera 
Zi" th. adiitilns of nel blood b.v. to break troa .the 

mother tribe it, order to look some place afar tor therr sobsist- 
tmnntb have* The separation need not be prolonged for the senzi 
lent of consanguinity to ebb away. Only too soon the hordes have 
become strangers to one another, and the struggle for existence 
which all have to wage against nature drives " Jori 

around battle of horde against horde, which is the true histor 
ical manifestation of that belluro omnium contra ^ t 

fight of all against all, °y which earlier political scientists 
talked When forests or fishing grounds yielded no food , what 
was more natural than to obtain the loot from the neighboring 
tribe, which did not deserve mercy because one had to fear znaz 
it would start preying itself as soon as distress or greed had 
led it into temptation ! Thus the law of force was introduced 

into history. 

It is this law which opens the path from family to soci- 
etv In this sense the craving for the neighbor's possessions, 
for his land, and for his wife is the first social stirr ing- 
However as long as the victor still exploits his victory 
exterminate all the male offspring of the enemy, one Still 
r emaTns within the narrower concept of blood asso ^%% a ted 
decisive turn toward society being made only when the aeieaiea. 
enemy is turned into a slave. The strong victorious people which 
subjugates large numbers of peoples couldn't help growing wear Y 
of exterminating its adversaries and had to recognize 
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Th* having; the subjugated persons perform work f or 

tn 1 xirrmeJ recover hy the work of another person, and 

to augment one s own strength by the strength of the other when 
it first emerged wasnot antisocial, but it was the construe Ale 
society. Now States could be founded, world Tigris 

could spring up, the chaos of incessant and fruitless wars on a 
Tn^a /“i® COU } d he , resolved by development on a large scale. 

dlfinitivelv CrUde f e j ec £ 2< ? n by sheer force the weak peoples are 
toZ T d rejected whlle the strong ones are lifted up. By a 
moire refined selection subsequently those among the strong peo-* 
pies who are capable of raw force only are separated from those 

of nobie stock who have in themselves the calling for culture 

* ndf ?° m Ji h:LS de TT e i tbe su P erior forces without which a state 
cannot endure Attila s realm falls apart with the death of the 

lel^ dAstAltfo l d s ltr A f nd n ° th f ng is loft but the rubble of end, 
less destructions . Alexander's empire is divided up among his 

weaker successors , but it nevertheless remains intacTln its 

ZTZoln than i S Zu thB u Vig ° r of Hellenic culture. The realm of 

basiAand like before^? ® en £ url f s dominates the Mediterranean 

the neoole’s It renoth C±ty states < lapses only when 

the people s strength to use the sword flags . But until then 

what a blossoming of the finest forces of the mind! The power of 
ThlZthZ small the vlgor of the mind mutually served each other, 
the world wai natl °™ u Greeks *nd the Romans could conquer 
ill Jt P° sslble because their warlike spirit was at the 
ii T™ e carrier of antique culture in comparison with which 
A 1 Zt^ e hi Pe ° Ple d looked like barbarians, but for their culture 

d h thl b Q ]? n SSO f ed 2t dld A. i<: took the fiery breath of battle 

and the sun of victory. what straining of every nerve of the 

p e e 0 r P silns Wa a S nd the war against the 

indZd Z ibai, and what an excess of vital energies had 

indeed to be set free after victory had been won' In this 

Dieted ^ no ? atdhiess work . of historical self-education was com 
llltld' thlZoh ss .. severa than fertile, and the triumph of victory 

uailziiTt ho e „"£ zriiir 1 "° cks ot *»« 

old ° ^ noble stock which have taken possession of 

the ZiZAentZ T- i their ■ self-education by imitating 
Converselv^Zhl , wh i ch , T ey }- earn by observing the vanquished, 
alllt lllli C defeated barbarians lifted themselves up by the 
greet models of the victors which they saw before them. By means 
of the language Greek culture spread in the east of the antioue 

''of the ^ WaS even able tD intrud e into the educated strata 

of the victorious people of Rome while Roman culture nationalized 

Internal ’ community of language and custom; the security of 

internal peace which united all the vanquished and relative to 
the earlier war of all against all was only rarely interrupted bl 
“ 1 ° t r i ° nS . of governors and sporadic revolts; th % econom / c ^ 

the Zst Z7lm P l a Z e: nh a t n t thB diversity ° f intercourse throughout 
zne vast realm brought home the noblest fruit of historical edu- 

noblest TZlZ' f eneral confidence and common sensibility. the 
h h co jf on .sensibility in turn was the feeling of 
humaneness which flourished alongside a purified religious 

deiiloSd d ROma ” a 

g bidden/ Tbe RomS pi™ fK".y 
«ere P ‘° P Tft “T h,d e,r T lts 

horn insurmountable wall of foreignness and were 

noin by interminable fights. Even later when the church had 
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already grown powerful it was in addition to the sermons of 
the missionaries "horn it sent out to the heathens still in 
need of a sharp sword. 

It follows that without force not only the task of the 
founding of states but also that of the creation of culture could 
navel have been initiated. Only through force was it to 

overwhelm the defiant sense of independence oft the- barbarian, j and 
only through force was it possible to pacify the vast “ 

ua is ° It r is, therefore, understandable that the old historiog; 
rlihers tell' us only about battles and stat actro.s aiout 
princes and generals. At that time the fates of peoples were 

princes anu » battlefield and it was force which then 

primarily decided on the oartierieia, ana araduallv 

shaped all the pervasive social powers. Only very gradually, 
alongside force did the spirit of culture grow strong enough to 
be able in its turn to shape pervasive social powers which 
increasinalv filled the foreground of the world stage. Histoni 
ography which tries to confine itself to the history of culture 
misses 7 the gist of the millenia which had to be foug rht through 
before an assured level of culture had been won which could be 
maintained and developed without resorting to force. 

The more force and culture interpenetrate, the more the 
originally rude manner of force is transformed into finer 
Shanes At the outset, in its wild beginnings, it aims as 
shown 'earlier mercilessly at the destruction of the enemy. 

Later after having robbed him of whatever there as 
robbed, it is content with subjugating him. Finally, howeverit 
finds forms of subordination Which permit the victor to exploit 
the enemy on a continuing basis so that his power g s 
increased pace. At this point force passes over into coercive 
leadership The ruler demands from the subjugated masses and 
enforces, a following in the form of all binds of tribute 
he just happens to find serviceable to his purposes. ?his 
done by the lord vis-a-vis the slave or vassal, this is done on a 
higher plane by the ruler or the ruling class vis-a-vis thesub- 
jects. P Whereas the lord still keeps the slaves under bond 
because mistrust makes him restrain their strength, the ruler has 
risen to the idea of personally letting the subjects go where 
they please and, by letting them develop according to their type 
to augment their performance. Enlightened absolutism marks 
zenitiTof leadership by coercion, coercion becoming a means of 
advancement Charles the Great or Peter the Great were still 
tvrants i^whom violence and greatness were so combined that they 
were viewed as mighty by their contemporaries. Frederick the 
Great or Emperor Joseph are leading rulers who deliberately 
devote themselves to tasks conducive to promoting their 
ion Enlightened absolutism is judicious egotism of the ruler 
who understands that his own power grows in proportion 
strength of the populace. The enlightened prince claims leader^ 
ship as his dynastic personal right, bestowed on him by God but 
at the same time imposing on him the dutv to use his powe r 
the benefit of the state, which he always interprets from the 
t of hi, power, of course. he appornts the hop 

civil servant of his state he nevertheless does not want 
renounce his right to govern, being convinced that he has to nave 
an unlimited right to the office in order to attain complete 
success. He does not shrink from developing the strength of the 
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populace, fop he expects the people to comply with his wishes in 
3nd that success wil1 enhance his authority. To 
nennie hi w ^SUreS designed to promote the welfare of the 
i d °f Sn *esitate to resort to coercion, for coercion 
f alUt ° ry t0 h Ji m - „. r ? be sure, it is predominantly legal 
aad 1 coercion with which he strives to attain his goals. ^ is 

it not natural that in its historical time leadership by the 
ruler accomplished a great task? In this leadership folce 
becomes aware Of its constructive qualitv. The egotism of the 
ruler, bv allying itself with the public weal, succeeds in reap* 

IZnt f nr a f 9eS d p ° ssible Political return as long as the asplra^ 
freedom have not come fully into their own yet. During 
this time it performs the role which later , when these a spiral 
tions have fully developed, the egotism of producers ± n a compete 
itive market performs. InC identally , a competitive streak is bv 

tioTfor the^t ^ p ° litical life either, but it is the compel 
the external signs of power which imparts to the egotism 
of the ruler its passionate tension. egotism 

A great many peoples, including all the Asiatic ones have 
been historically ruined by one form or another of coercive' leadi 
ership. Soon the people under the burden of their sacrifices 

fT^and soon theJu rUling families became excessivelypoter* 
Znd 1 th became enervated themselves so that populace 

European JoiieF re f f° d ? spots ' This fate also befell the 

European peoples of fine stock during Antiquity as their history 

Europe aSk h° V h rtaX fd eV&n ■ their energies. The peoples of modern 
bv them co g inue to build on the foundations created 

by them, were better off, and for the most part they were able to 
preserve the physical and mental health necessary in order to 
advance to the height of despotic leadership and thence on to the 

SXf^Vat. w . thes ! p ‘° pl “ leadership hH 

[S t be extent that a democratic constio 
follow and had to follow. It had performed its 

dities whJ a uLn y t h fi7 ng gained the subjects for their civic 
thl e2r C2V2C ri 9 hts could no longer be withheld 
them. In society the law of greatest strength holds true 
and . , as . s ° o n a s the citizens had been educated for life in the 
\ community the greatest strength was lodged with them 

a o eacifui tJ l 0n ^ state subsequently took place partly in 

bv The , transformation with abandonment of their prerogatives 

partly hy the use of force. ISf loSwaS S3S”of ?h. 
orioio One S * 011 33 the arDlv had become aware of its popular 

transformed into ° r anoth ^ r ' th ® princely realms everywhere were 
iransiormea into national realms, and at the same time the 

bv U thi y -°t i? rd t Y , c , ulture turned into national culture, carried 
modern leading stratum of the middle classes The 

modern national, cultures are full-blown cultures, in substance 

lordly cultures o7 thTolsi^d important than the most brilliant 

thev y *ra~Ji eS f a h p t and superior to them by the fact that 
belong to the P h7 merely to limited favored strata, but 

all the forces "d ™ 7 popula ^ e and can bring to fruition 

tree eeneff?* dormant in the depths of the populace . i n the 

the state itsei S f Bte ' n0t ° nly d ° eS culture 9 et a firm base but 

Stat^tls geared to a^arrnw^ 6 7 • " *7 existence • As long as the 
to that of th t ruling class its fate had to be tied 

Oouldn ’t hen? u laS f ' When lts vl H° r was exhausted _ and it 
Qouldn help exhausting itS elf in the endless battles which it 
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had to fight to maintain its rule - the state came to an end as 

well The energy of a great people united in P eace ls 1 t7 J 'h!n 
list' for a rather long time. If the Roman world empire had been 
national world empire, the realm of a freely united nation it 
wnnTri have repelled the assaults of the Goths and huns, or one 
Franconians and the Vandals, no less forcefully than those of the 
cllbri and Teutons, at a time when the ruling Roman tribe was 

still in its prime. 


2. Coercion in the Free People ' s-State 

Even in the freest people's state there is a task reserved 
for coercion Freedom is not absence of rule, as certain mad 
enthusiasts have thought, and a free people as well must marshal 
its total strength for a series of life objectives. This calls 
for unity , which cannot be guaranteed without compulsion. It 
defies all probability that millions of human beings can arrive 
at their decisions without friction if everybody’s decision were 
entirely at his discretion. The free people ' s state « ■ distin- 
guished from the autocratic state in that it is an association by 

which fundamentally coheres by moral coercion, whereas t e 
a ..j. nrra j. j _ state fundamentally was held together by external 
expulsion. The communal spirit , which binds together the asso- 
ciation by force, in turn is exposed to the pressure or strict 
social powers. The will of the individual VlS-'a-VlS the state is 
not as free as is his private contractual will . One still vi elds 
to the state's power, but the latter is now devoid of everything 
violent evervthing brutal , and appears in the mellow form of 
moral or legal force. One is born into the state as an associa - 
tion bv force, and once one belongs to it one has ' to go along 
with it on all its collective paths. The minor itv must yield to 
the major itv if the state is not to collapse, but where community 
spirit really prevails the minority submits willingly, of 
course The poll for elections and in the parliament is a more 
civilized form of combat: the parties no longer compete with 

arms but with words, and since the latter, of course, are almost 
always spoken on behalf of one's own party, they ultimately com- 
pete with the numbers of their adherents. The parties must be 
completely at one with respect to the love for the common state 

— and this thev are, indeed, under the rule of the communal 

spirit _ in order thus to replace the war with a mere war 
game. Where thev are no longer at one, the gambling table is 

upset, and the earnest of arms must again settle the issue, 
force again does its job. 

He who sees through the realities of political life and 

imagines to lift the veil of the customary cliches sees how 

extensive is the addition of force under which <?uite many of the 
states exist which have provided themselves with their const itu 
tion under the pure democratic formula. Not infrequently the 
majority rules by force 01. even worse, only the will of a “rnor 
itv greedy for power and posing as the majority counts. To exer 
cise their franchise according to their own will is something 
which the masses in many places have not matured yet How, after 
all could they have after a history which through generations 
has taught them only dull resignation? A historical education or 
the kind which brings to maturity the innate strength ot 
people has been obtained only by specially privileged peoples 
and even within these for the most part only by the privileged 
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7777 voters d ° not participate in elections at all but, 

as long as they are not challenged to the utmost, they are will 4 

male 1 ^ SU ^L lt to any rular chosen by election; they are the dead 
mass in the populace. Even of those voters who cast the ballot 
many are nothing more than mere ballast which moves back and 
forth depending on the inclinations of the ship of state. For 

7,7 ton \ the n franChl t1 iS a right whose exercise taxes them 
ffneo 0ne 1S able t0 exercise it according to its true 

<-*5 ° ne i 1S ablG t0 fulfiU the crucial function of the 
masses, which is to control the leader. How rarely is this the 

means o^fircl^^d 7 voters submit without resistance to the 
thev % b /u an unscrupulous despotic government, or 

they blindly follow the slogans given to them by a d em agogic 
leadership which knows how to bait them through flatteries 
deceitful words, and irresponsible representation of their prox- 
rmate narrow interests. To it one might apply Faust's saving 

for"* The election Ple h e: h " No , voter knows what he is voting 
tor. The election, which according to the law is to be free, is 

not only unfree for all groups of voters who evidently are under 
constraint, but also for those others who fill out the 
ballot under moral constraint or . as often it would be more 
correct to say — under the immoral constraint by the leading 
companions. For the latter the election, which is supposed to be 
secret according to the law, takes place in the public eve of the 
party accompanied by the most efficacious controls which a 
people-oriented leadership can devise. Where this is the case 
-h^i ratlC ^ constitution in its effect must be converted from 
ovir^to *° ne to . one characterized by the use of force, and more-’ 
over to a coercive constitution which, relative to the coercive 
cpnft^tiitions of the strong old times, has the peculiar feature 

Of affairs e hernme* n ° r 7 y F ? erces • Jt is clear that such a state 
° a ^Zr becomes untenable in the long run, but still society 

Caesar tfpeZn m ° re 7 ■ i 7 el l f but squires a democratic 

cunning Whin If to accomplish the change with violence and 
cunning. When such a Caesar learns the tricks of demagogy he 

of tS t£° Wer i D order . t .° release the inhibited prolific 
7 f populace and to bring to bear again the fore- 
Stalled law of greatest strength . 

« tri J n fr 7 e s f? tes . c f ub activities have become free. In the 
^ocretic State things were different. A prince who 

ihtJorlifaiioni % 7h abs ° lute ruler in the end had to destroy 
e corporations of the elites, except that even the stronaest 

prince could never fully dominate the church. . But although 9 the 

silnai atlC 7 a l e - was lackln 9 in political associations, profess 

frement!v° 10nS 77 77 r interest groups were all the more 
mlnT Of y re P resented ■ j They all had to have in them some ele- 
tho-lr coercion m order to be able to keep their place and 

casts to VhT 7 ^ bU 7 le ° f life ■ From the se * es and the 
wasthe religious orders and the guilds, everywhere there 

onocof? ft*" 6 d 7 V f- t0 keep aloof from alien matters and to commit 
from 1 ! th r gh / lrm rules whlc h derived their compelling force 
the legal n foH ed f co ?T n 7 y s Pirit. Our modern associations in 
ioinino 1 5f f clubs have become quite loose formally in that 

Set rid 7/ ! eaV1 7 3 i re freS and members by exiting can always 
ole of their legal obligations. Never theless, in every via- 

Ported 77 f*7^g r %° Pe i ra I eS -, a m ° ral constraint which is sup- 
b t fee } lng of solidarity. Not merely reflection but the 

S 0ciate71m7e C lf %iZ e ! n every grOUp demands that one not disas- 
' himself from his companions. Even the weaklings, never 
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absent from any group , who are too undecided or too indolent to 
qo along of their own initiative, are swept along by their envi- 
ronment, whose movement is imparted to them and which by the way 
has at its disposal the strongest social means of coercion 
namely, the judgment of the companions. The individual lrkes to 
absolve himself from his social duties content if only he can 
enjoy the social advantages, but of his companion he demands 
categorically that he fully meet his cooperative duties To 
allow another person free play militates against the rationale of 
the crowd once it starts moving. As soon as the cooperative 
sentiment has been passionately aroused it is prepared topush 
the constraint of solidarity to the extreme of physical terror, 
and the internally pent-up excess of energies will then be vio- 
lently discharged externally . In political rivalries , within the 
parties and even more so between them, there is always passion 
involved, and correspondingly there is at least some kind of 
elbow law* in force, with the provision that when all is said and 
done one may proceed to the use of open force. 


3 . The Law of Decreasing Force within the State and the People 

In spite of all these admixtures of force which still con- 
tinue in a free state and people, in surveying the course of 
centuries and millenia one may nevertheless notice that the 
development within the state and the people obeys a law of dimin- 
ishing force. When force creates and expands areas governed by a 
tolerable peace, the seeds of law and morality Panted deep 
within human nature receive an opportunity to unfold more 
freely. In mutual communication one learns how to control him- 
self and to respect the other person, and one realizes that in 
the long run legal prudence is stronger than force and that gen 
uine willingness to abide by the law is smarter than subtilizing 
reasoning. The victory of law over force takes place *nost dr as-' 
tically in the city, where a capable population through the sue 
cess of peaceful work achieves freedom and prosperity . The peo- 
pie who reside and are active within the precinct of a town con- 
gregate as citizens. Subsequently sentiment and name or the 
citizen of a city extend to state citizenship, and the sentiment 
of a fellow citizen is elevated to that of a fellow b ^ in 9 as soon 
as the world's religions gain ground in the human hearts. buz 
where law and morality are binding, there is no longer any need 
for force because they discharge the tasks of force more compre- 
hensively, more purely, and more lastingly. The arms which can 
now be dispensed with are at rest and fall into disuse. One does 
without self-help, which the completely free man at the dawn or 
history had practised as being in accord with nature, and the 
rulers of the state contribute their share to promoting the feel- 
ing of peace by disarming the populace for the sake of their own 
power At the end, as a result of human beings trusting each 
other and getting along together, peaceful work becomes so much 
the normal state of affairs that walking about in arms loses its 
sense and that even lords and knights who are still permitted to 
bear arms do so only for decorative or symbolic purposes, until 
in the end they likewise discard them. The great political p ar- 
ties also gradually learn to adjust to the state of peace and to 
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wage their battles without bloodshed, although from time to time 

tZZZZ ex P%Z en Z ^lapses to the use of force. When the power 
ambition of the state impels it to raise the tribute demanded of 
its citizens m treasures and blood the scope of public legal 
duties expands, and at the same time the idea of public legal 
duties takes deeper roots the more citizens feel inwardly commit. - 
® s ^fP e ' Here, too, the mode of coercion turns into 

legal form. Now the feeling develops increasingly to be duty- 
bound not only to the individual person one has to deal with, but 
also to the abstract , invisible general public . The sense of 
duty develops most strongly in public office. The state has the 
greatest interest in committing its employees during war and 
peace as firmly as possible. Externally, it provides them with a 
position of prestige which in their professional arrogance thev 
not infrequently abuse, but on the other hand it subordinates 
them strictly to its directive control. Every developed state 
a great task of historical education bv knowing how 

lions h^h e mP lo y ees — abstracting from isolated excep- 

tions which can't be avoided — to fulfill their official duties 
in an impartial and selfless manner. The true officer and the 
tr “ e P U P}.\ C , servant have a strong feeling of professional honor 
and fulfilling their official duty to them becomes a duty of 
honor. What one could say of competent nobles by the ohrase 
"noblesse oblige, " they could express for equally good reason in 
reference to themselves by "power obliges." what it means to 
ouT 10 ^ JTriZ 6 * thical spdrit demanded by the duty of office comes 
their oosts Wh T a , revolt drives experienced functionaries from 
their posts and puts m their place men whom the revolutionary 

hi catap Z t nt ° Prominence and who now administer the 
personal fust arbitrariness of factious spirit or even of 

cfaf/Vnwt f iu al development the duty of office in the princely 
state binds the prince himself as the highest servant of the 
state, a designation which, though it often has remained an empty 
. l ven . the ” clearly brings to light the great change 
How fonn b h*f he t la Z ° f decreasin H force in the course of time. 

TZunitZ Si f Ce princel y rulers could flout with 

impunity the nearest moral precepts, as far as their person was 

%Zn% rned o wu h ° Z n w he world should have prevented them from 
doing so The church, which alone could have done so, was mag- 

Th n e im rZ S \ZZ° lerant ° f Z he pr±nce who showed affection for it. 
nnnld ta *l al f princ ® mi 9 ht u se bandits without any scruples. He 

had vinlltfZ rh ? S mer f era of his famil Y ™re concerned who 
having 1 ted +f h f b ° nor ff de of the house or were suspected of 

of fusticTif l ZZZ IT SB ' practdce arbita ry administration 
rrhi'fL u i ■ a kind which was not too far removed from murder 

adulteZZ 5 ° 1 V 1 c^i 1 himself of the command, "You shall not commit 
haucrhtZ' m ° re striking was the fact that even the most 

mistress and populace exonerated him; the princely 

mistress in many countries had almost become a fixture of the 

father Id n ° prof % ssl °” the command, "You shall honor your 

? d m °ther, violated more frequently and more grossly 

tn his ZZlZZZhtZ ° ne L Z OW ° ften ' indeed ' did ifc happen that 
f nr JL irresistlble ?reed for power the son reached out his hand 

morality ff Wn °Vi S f A the f ! The risin Z prestige Of general 

families had P Z l 7 the J act that the end even sovereign 

Mmself hd payat least lip service to it and that the ruler 

^n^er disregard n \t b publicly dlng t0 constitutional law, could no 
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4 Relapses into Force within the State and the People 

The historiographer must not close his mind to the observa-’ 
tion that from time to time the peaceful development of state and 
oeoole is interrupted by terrible relapses into the use of force, 
as evidenced in civil and religious wars. The opportunity for 

resorting to force is present time and again as soon i as a new 

stage of development must be cleared where it is / , 

overcome resistances of the old historical powers which are not 
willing to adjust to the sense of the times but only bow to 

force after all. As was explained in an earlier passage^ even 

ideas — such as the religious or the freedom idea ~ which in 
their nature are peace-oriented also tend to win roug y 

Strife if there is no other way. Such relapses into force 
which burst out Of an atmosphere of peace are viewed y sensi 
tive observers as proof that human nature is repugnant to peace 
and cannot got away from its predatory-animal, disposition. But 
precisely in such cases it is apparent that force is used only as 
an expedient in order to succeed with the idea of peace to which 
the heart clings, and, after all, force is called off no sooner 
than its task has been accomplished. The French Revolution and 
the subsequent dictatorship of Napoleon are a classic example 
tho ioh which must be accomplished by force in order to elevate a 

state to a new stage of development which is bl °? ked r JZittilnarl 
_ n j external resistances On this occasion the revolutionary 
it to ih. limit, .d it required to. ^ing 

authority*^ gained by Napoleon through has victories 
the unleashed forces. The world echoed with force and to the 
people who experienced that catastrophe, even to those of the 
following generation who still felt its consequences it appeared 
as if force had never been more violent. But compared with the 
historical task which had to be done in order to found and con 
solidate the French state, the period of the Revolution and its 
taming by Napoleon, as well as his own despotism, were never the 
less only a short postlude. The Revolution of 1848 and the sec 
ond empire of Napoleon III interfered still considerably less 
with the given pattern of life, and Boulanger's attempt ended as 

a farce In the case of a cultured people, as soon as force has 
Cleared' awav the obstacles standing in the way of the great move^ 
ments, the populace of its own accord turns away from the tyran 
nic leaders and switches over to the leaders of peace again. 

In a closed nation state the fight altogether is no longer 
aimed at destruction but exclusively turns around priorities in 
national life Since it is felt that the national interests are 
intimately entwined, the fight cannot last too long, and it must 
end with an accord concerning the order of precedence. No state 
which formerly was nationally united has been torn to P iecesy 
the religious wars raging in it. In spite of all the egous 
battles England has remained England and France France , and e e 
Germany has remained Germany. Although in every Significant 
stage of development it may require force to put through defini 
tively the Constitutional change which mirrors the new circurrn 
stances although dictatorship may be called upon from the right 
and the' left in order to let blood and iron settie the issue in 
the end that great statesman will be proved right who employs 
blood and iron exactly up to the point only which is necessary to 
unfold all the inner energies of the highest powers of P ea ? e - 
There is no doubt that the national history of every people Which 
preserves its Dhysical and mental health will end everywhere with 
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the victory of the powers of peace over force and that the inters 

It ZllZ i° rce neces it ary t0 clear away obstacles in the wav of 
the powers of peace will become increasingly rare and short 


5- Force in the Class struggle 

Will the class struggle, underway for quite some time in the 
culture states and having here and there already ignited open 

tiari? wa r h / vent i / A Is ° ebb away into a settled state of civic 
peace. The souls of the haves already before the World War were 

'amimented^os^ h or . r ] a 1 d ' an f since the upheaval anxietv has been 
augmented most briskly. A relapse into force is expected, one 
more serious and lasting than any ever experienced when culture 
ert vZ ’ 7 Stlrred up is not only the worry about propi 
, L 7 be orderl y course of economic events, but also worry 
about culture as a whole and about the ethical system. The 
fierceness with which the class struggle is being waged in places 

worst if > aS , i5r °* en , int0 the ° pen 9 ±ves rise to fears for the 
worst if It should become general. will not the postulate of a 

S» ,2?S ,0r " ^ dentally N.U.N o&e toiqq, l‘,vl 

However they may develop, one must realize that here too 

nature but ° Ut ° f ^ ^domitable ferocity of human 

77^777 that 1S a n f w . social task which calls for the use 
of force because its peaceful attainment has not been possible as 

tariat hut , undertak±n 9 ^ not launched by the prole- 

-tt X1 ? ltiated , by capital, and the movement of the pro- 
?h7 ltS lncldants of violence is nothing but the reac- 
tion to the pressure of force which capital exerts in carrvina 

inq suoh nressufe fc w the ? apitaldst entrepreneur, too, when exert % 

he feels uraed to d Tt Sn as Simply . act . from crude selfishness, but 
h=,77* S + p d to 2t as a social innovator. As human nature 
happens to be, the accomplishment of the task calls for the use 
because there is no other successful way, although it 
must be admitted at this point that human beings have not vet 
attained the level of moral development at which the task could 

of S ft 7 friendly terms. The miraculous achievements 
of modern technology promise returns whose dimensions make the 

interest tilZt f. ™ in , e n raWe t0 testations vis-a-vis whTch this 

11 7 bl t0 P reserve its moral equilibrium only when 
focih te C c e hn!^e S s OCial moraIlt ^ has ca ^ ht with the advance of 

The new social task which the capitalistic entrepreneur ha* 

of itS evolution to. tSS 

the founding of states, however different the circumstances 

Otherwise may be. The transition from di *7i* a d CirC if tanc f s 
production +. " . transition trom dispersed small-scale 

inq to tL .I, t0 extensive ones - a transition which, accord 1 

whole economy iZnlh* w 7 a standardization of the 

which !n the economic realm performs the same process 

nlntur^* th f P A f realm took place in battles fought through 
one If tZre *0 h eg 7 ° f many sma11 States into a large 

unity must th bl brnurrht ere h 7° transition to greatness and 

historical power cannot* h y forCe because the resistance of 

Penl°in C Vh p cannot be overcome in any other way. What hap- 

historical eCOn ° my ™ der ™ r eyes is a repetition of the typical 

MlcteS L acc ° mpllshment of force. The forces of nature 
detected by modern science are of such large dimension that they 
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. . , . . _ larcra scale if the extravagant potential-' 

- to “* 

““£? -t. r .d ioiti r 

irUSy ^ufSutZT^ »«• »«*•» 

ensUest of means' The capital of the large-scale enterprise ior 
the meet port has been accumulated only as : ,t t.pt prospering 

t%. h £r th lh MTS®! lli y "7ere W 7oo-"e /k y . V i. 

the process of the founding of states , in the case of this eco 
nomi^processf ‘too, the o, indfvitu alsjre^ no^ab. le^to 

dimensions suggested % thTnature of things ^ They are to^much 

behind e ^of t0 their ow^free wTll. Ts "in the development of the 
state, in the growth of the economy , too , the walkj Ff Jl f v ° 
strong leaders is necessary. Also necessary in i order - to er 
come the obstacles in the way is extremecoercionsnd - one 

must not shy away from the word — force. The number of casual 
ties who fell by the wayside during the economic march toward 
, . amount of suffering involved, border on the 

coloTsal, no different from the political battles ^ereas dif-> 
ferent weapons were used here than there, the wounds <7 Y 

deep . 

Of the costs the entrepreneur must incur, those forwaves 
account for such a significant share that it is understandable ^ 
he is particularly anxious to cut down on this expend t _ It 

is not the profit motive alone inducing him to this. Ip the 

bustle of competition he cannot help using anv practicable 
means In addition, he has a very strong desire to accumulate 

reserves from the increased ^rnings beca ^JT y skidded* con- 
ecruitv and permit expansion of the firm. Finally, an added con 

sideration durine the early years of large-scale ' 
that it was easier to depress wages than to reduce expenditures 
lof tit, “A SLJ. .b.r/one had to ~cton „ith th. hard ro ar at- 
ance of matter itself. During the beginnings of large scale 
enterprise the labor market was exceedingly unfavorable for the 
wc*rkers It was the time when the labor market was glutted v 
the industrial reserve army, which when machines were introduced 
was fed by the unemployed who were thrown out on the street °y 
industrial reorganization. The workers had to put up with ei "<? 
paid lower wages for increased hours of work and to ac^iesce in 
the most miserable living conditions . Only gradually did condi 
tions for the work force, or at least large groups thereof 
improve and this especially after they had learned how to organ- 
ize Now entrepreneurs had to find out that the resistance 
hnma n strenath is more substantial, after all, than the toughest 
SSSt-c of matter, bec.ua. it baa the .pot.ntl.l 

from defense to attack. The organized proletariat proce eded to 

attack all along the front of large enterprises and won SUCCESS 
upon success in the matter of wages as well as of work time and 
general working conditions. 
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.. h IS 2t astonishing that the rise of the proletariat beQan 
TTlJdTTT vlo l ence? State and society for a very long time 
ft L a 9 many thin 9 s while doing all too much wherebv 
doas ethl rffic/7 U ^f t t nCe ° f thG P roletariat was allowed to go to the 

up 9 when he It art e7 W Ve . ry . wel1 what dangerous force he conjured 
up when he started agitating among the German proletariat . He 

P u emphatically in the motto which he placed in front of his 

set \hL CaP1 d a Lab ° r " : " Acheronta movebo," meaning "I will 

set the underworld into motion." If he had not set it into 
motion, somebody else would have done so in his stead because 

|a r 2 aT the ^pt^Jsts 

concerned, they CO uldn't stem the movement either* The* netly 
ZTion rZZdlisZZ Were t0 ° tempting not to have pressed for 

which warTtronaa°r ^ y misgivings: a force had been stirred up 

7 was , Wronger than any worry that it might shake up the 
social order In spite Q f all apprehensions capital 

time 1 P^ esistlbl . e work of economic construction, which at the same 

the neasln°t n s 0m tn I Tf ' T T * is time the lord had degraded 
the peasants to the status of landless workers so the m=n,if=n-, 

tZZLg°ZaZs e ZhZeiZ n i the independent craftsmen to the wage- 

Of ajall ,„ d 5 ire. \t the s^7Se cpH^s ts°“l£°Zo 

their enterprises additions to the population failing to take 

ZiZtZd C Z Un lh tha iu by concent rating them in their plants^they also 

increasing dominion h ° W t £ gSt or 9 anized as a class. The 

s g dominion of force, the decreasing impact of law and 

morality are necessary concomitants of this economic transition 

TomforT U to ^ f °° lish 1° deny this ■ But ^y°p°o vi df r no sfall- 

bre^offndTmTtThlT T takeS plaCB here is not ™ out- 

relapse into f e f, OCltV ' hut that the presently experienced 

fn P t f ° rce ' llke other historical relapses before has 

With thZt 1 Th 9 ^ by t ^ u BSk WMch occu P ±es the present 'time 

definitelv If h ° P f that as soon as the ™w stage has been 

definitely achieved and society has adjusted to it in 

W1 the given situation, the passion of force will die down and 
social morality will rise to tho . ■ . , , aown and 

ful arrangement. h hei 9 hts making possible a peace- 

Ho " tbe economic process now going on may come to an end 

like mU fre P r Ce Ste ^ ed up ' ” hat the net system may be 

llk( r' ar * questions which we will not take up in detail We are 
t0 j i>e able t0 state there is a prospect that this proc- 
ity over force* as ^id 15 ? h** Way with f he victory of law and moral- 
ity over force as did the process of the founding of states For 

Mood m fn^ er the ^T 1 de F ision ma y a 9 ain be accomplished through 

mental ^ ill ' i With every P eo P le keeping its physical and 
mental health _ to repeat the point made earlier — it is likelv 

that again the great national statesman will be right in the end 

unfold S °fll the bl00d and iror l° nly to the extent necessary to 
Strong individual ST stran ? th of the highest peace powers, 
headed ^^ IVIC * ua ^ s ha ^ e a stormy youth but just the same a level- 
headed old age, moved only rarely by passions any more and if 

Pie™.. J.°u T„ b °X°‘ up ■ , rt " L. strong p.b- 

In their early years they rage along in battles 

Zork in AlthZoh m T urity they P ut their strength ? to peZZZul 

another entanlt f anging times may later on at one P t ime or 

will Itill Zd them T battles ' the la ” of highest strength 

fertife force Jt TZn iaC A agaln to P eaceful work as the most 
ieillie force as long as they preserve their physical and mental 
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""A tiirSy ZT'Xin^ on ci/c^st.nces, retire the 
assisting scalpel of the surgeon. 


6. The War of the Civilized Peoples and the Command of Charity 
The relationship of peoples to 

tions between peoples are 

an individual people. ±z is true labor and their capital 

ested in Voiding war as a disruption of their economic activ- 
ested in isn't so. Wars between civilized peoples are 

ities. But J-t , ,±. h viewed as exceptions; rather 

still so frequent ^ be jiewed is ^ P ^ ^ rain 

do they belong to > the ^regularities or d for them. Not 

af f r AZ but the r ™ght to engage in war is deemed to be an 

unrenounceable right f^t^o^ 

s Vs Sff" 

T£%ivh‘ ITp^ Zz^^lJthi civilized nation^ 
this case absolves itself of every war guilt because rt prides 

°\!?LuTlr£L°y f Srtn7 in^erlT 

SSL. civilized peoples /re despised the o^nity forjnet 
e,r is present whenever rt “ d a« r h d ist°a" g r.ph.r Sill be hard 

own judge in its matters _ wars which have been waged 

pressed to find in the . long series or parts asserted the 

between civilized pooplcs ^ne where ^ ^ ^ church 

J ustness Of their ca se a J ^ cause. The populace has 
invoked God a less 9 J as matter of the dynasties , 

STnMi‘ e epi°„ rr^-iy — ss / 0 « c * 

l 2 p£t “is°torU cSzS, b.vdly have any dontt that <™> £““£ 
cies would not swear off war without further ado , and the world 
War has proved irrefutably that the dynastic war in a . 11 its r egu 

Tarity is dwtr fed by the international ™r which the World ^ r, 
lariry is .a. 7 i n its devastating expansion, 

if not in Its °rig in at least in 2 who conduct the 

turned out to be. Ian t it indeed tne peoples m±lit wars; 

7 wars which are much more abhorrent than tne y 

S?t it also the peoples who have imparted on the religious wars 

their cruel obstinacy and fury? 

Laborers like to accuse the capitalists of war. It remains 
to be seen whether the workers will not H*e«se ^ve the wiii to 
conduct war once they have become masters of the state *nd or tne 
economy. Martial spirit still runs in the i Wood of the great 
masses as long as they have not become exhausted y et - r " ey r 
regard valor as the typical virtue of man, and for them war is 
still the ultima ratio for the determination of the fates 
nations • 

Before the World War there could be no room for the idea of 
a common world mission of the civilized states and no room 
appeared for it since then either. Wo state feels to be a member 
of a world empire, each takes care of itself, and when it enters 
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est°and r 7nZT S ^ ° thers ' th is happens in its own best inter- 

£si?uy/s Tssrzr^sxss s n=Sre“x e 

thi S^^SrS^S- viewed S“* gT* 12"?“ 
the foreign state appears to the general C( =ntim<=nt n.f W ?h^ d ' ^ ° r 

7 ar>p nnf a q f U a , , ■* - . ^ SGZlulIHGTlU Of ttlG TDOOW^ 

J : sti?£LsM sar 5 ^? %os a ? 

easily the State assumes a r-ertain 7 u *rna. Most 

Sight Of the nrinces \ certain personal character in the 

relatives or f™ * h f these /enow and trust each other as 
gallant ez^ro^ r ^cl"%‘ s if 1 S,lMt°'i rSe; “* “ cl “ tsar •* the 

ciple of power, and which must be carefullv Sat^had u f prin ~' 

2 ^ 431 =:, 

Zt“i."ti77 7“^ ° f ’T * 1,,d “ di"rse e s i , t u 7ti°on?ef°lSr 

tivized bi si SiSu v' JtL f"" 1 *”- the Cernmn in hl° otg.V- 
precise it is mnoiLd n ■ cha ^cter, or, to be still more 
tional 'law of powlr ^ Russia ' Germany following the gra vita. 

tioned configurations. It g % gi ^Enlltnd^ 9 ^ 1 ^ C ° ndi ~ 

without reign over the seas it is land looked could not do 

an ice-free noean - A C land-lOCked Russia craving for 

a which 1C Ld re to measure ^ Vo S t0 war ° n tw0 fronts 

private ^llinTs civiiized states in their 
learned to dJpense with^slTAhefp no les^lhan^thly^dfd h >h 

first, C but*Too°n tS one TetrnTtl put^un 30 ^^ m0re distrustful 1 at 
one is suprised to learn how tn P , foreign peculiarities, 
not been encountered at hnJ T" many things which have 
thing or another one ^ finds fault with ° ne 

that all a.u.-_ ' a< fjust when making the experience 

realizes that all c °™ ldered '. one still comes out well One 
with whom one' can live'and^ork because w ^ h wsll-mannered people 

a d iiafL ar f foun “ d m ° re « ^s.f r s b £rs i s: 

dictates of morality and decent Rtt^ t, y 3 an ere to the 

“f di / r th “ in the y p „„„ d ? C “/ "£ 

change- The^' foldier ^oeV not^rt 50 ^^ 3 ° f the enemy ' thin ? s 

as the organ o/ffs state whose w ^ free wil1 ' he acts 

and as a rule doesn’t want ^ he cannot refuse to obey 

h i 9he , s } order to be loyal to the "'state' which ^ 2S a , commar \ d ° f 
Shield, one’s supreme value Wnr+t-' ' whlch 1S one's sword and 

the hostile soldier f™ !' - F ° r ^ hiS reason one does not jblame 
than holding him pe rsSfii°v y2Iig the of his state; rather 

a brave warrior and u i ^sponsible f or it one honors hlm as 
aSaperson ri b 0 u r t ' asoneoftho^ f ^ ±S n0t meant for him 

defeated in order to win victorv for oTe^™ ° f VT who must he 

°- e the°other at h e d S II ^ r±ght d ° eS n0t ad ™™ ° f * n Y doubt 

§ate\!Tot,Uy% Tzult TL7e « 

* "‘ >St -hich reason poplAVTj’^.tlo^J^ 
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it in the darkest and most awful colors. The captured the 
injured enemy soldier one meets again on human _ terms being 
from the collectivity of his own state, he is valued 
a hZan being again. Even during breaks in the battle one comes 
close to another on the human scale. There isacertainsetof 

- SoJSoST s-a ^-ssrs-S 

t Zable for enemy Jblood and debasing the State-Ordered klll ^. ng °, f 
the enemy to murder weighing heavily on the conscience, 
left in the millions of the wild instincts of the predatory am 
mal bursts forth again in the frenzy of battle. 

The leaders in the state issuing the orders ada ° Canbdt ZZ 
of their own free will; they, too, are not at liberty to make 
their decisions as human beings vis-a-vis other human pelI \ gs ' 
thev too are in duty bound to the state. Because they stand in 
a mite special duty to the state, t hey are subject in a quite 
special degree to the powers of the state. They can comply with 
their duty only if they orient their actions accurately to the 
realities 7 of the political svstems which they co ^ r ont and which 
they must recognize as formations of power. Those among them 
whose am bition is limited to fulfilling their duty in the tradi 
tilnll sense thereby submit from the start to the powers who m 
the given political Constellation just happen to 9±ve h °JJ ie f S w iii 
rulers Those among them who as strong personalities have a will 
of their own and appear to the populace as the great dictators 
are all the more obsessed by the demonic nature of power, their 

free volition is all the more an absolute must. them^and thlv 
the new social forces they sense are masters over t^ a |oleon% 
cannot help serving them. The colossal aspect of p 
individuality lay in his gift, possessed to an enormous degree 
to gather the forces of his time and bring them to bear He > was 
a stupendous social medium, possessed of an energy which ^ture 
is only rarely able to create. This energy of his enabled him to 
sweep up and discharge what there was of martial instincts in the 
Frenchmen and in other peoples whom he carried away into the 
war The phenomenal wars conducted by him are human documents 
not onlv in respect to himself but also in respect to the peoples 
of his time. It has been no different in any war. War is never 
merely a matter for the leaders, but in it the instincts of the 
mass of fighting human beings always come into their own as well. 

It is one of the strangest mysteries of human nature that 
the same minds which recognize charity as the highest of commands 
subject themselves willingly, even joyfully, to the call to war 
bv the state. Isn't murder committed a thousandfold, a millions 
fold during war? How can human sentiment which revolts against 
Single murder tolerate the mass murder of war? 

Down to the present time human beings were so enveloped by 
war and war cries near or far that they hardly came to a reali- 
zation of this contradiction. Only since the states have become 
internally mature for secure peace and peaceful sentiment, has 
the will for peace between nations also been roused. As in its 
time peace within the state was advocated against the domestic 
club-law, so since then world peace has been advocated against 
the club-law in international relations . The modern peace move- 
ment has got into its stride. 
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J° r a f ir3t adherents pacifism had the irresistible gual- 
JIZ Z ' ' especially war among civilized peoples, 

struck them as an incomprehensible degeneration of human 

^Z e r\ h Z he /„ held ■ t0 the facile belief that nothing would be 
earner than to convince people of this _ it would only be neces- 

sary to demonstrate to their eyes the horrors of war in all their 

b Z t 1 ^ y u ,u he authoress of the book, "Down with Arms, " was so 
shocked by the impression she had received from the War of 1866 

Sh( l ha T t0 Z ra , b her pen in order to shake her readers to the 
• 7 l 7 2i i e her vlvldl y written book exerted a strong 
H + Wl11 u condu< 7 fc war was not weakened thereby by l 
notabiefrection Had Bertha Suttner lived to see the World War, 
she could have learned that even horrors multiplied beyond all 
bounds were not enough to stifle the will to go to war The 
Russians and the people belonging to the Central Powers did not 

They allZllldZaJZ^Z frightened by its shudders. 

They all would have continued fighting if only there had remained 

some hope for victory, just as the members of the Entente, after 

thlir g wiTi e to ie f- Tnhl d Z r±ng bad . timeS many tem P° rar Y shocks in 
fight, became quite unshakable again once the pros-i 

who vl dtory had firmed up. Finally, the same proletarians 

who had condemned war by the nation did not tarry to start the 

horrors^of tf h °f r ° rS ° f the Bolshevist war Exceeded all He 

horrors of the tzarist war without being able to offer the excuse 
that they were necesary to attain the war’s objective . They were 
eruptions of the most cruel lust. ¥ 

Just as the physician intent upon healing the human body 
must know it exactly, so the advocate of peace mU st know the 

He C1 must b °hZ 1 xacfcIy H Jl e w . ant : s . to cure it of the evil of war. 
He must be dear that the inclination toward war proved through 

ZH r nnmf U Z ieS re , Vea Z S a fact of human nature which cannot be 
overcome by merely blaming it for being contradictory because it 

der°lf S JZ? ain h% 3 Slngle murder while approving of the mass mun 
der of war. Before one undertakes to refute thefeeUnej+hrough 
argumentation one must trace back to its innmmmttg What 

Wil/ he a C , t0ry in 2t - There the contradiction 

will be cancelled, for nature never contradicts itself, and an 

experience repeated through the centuries cannot be directed 
nature. It just happens to be this way: killing the 

ZZftl f a J w 2 r is not rated b y the feeling of the masses — 
apart from very few exceptional people _ as murder- i e the 

command, "thou shall not kill," is not applicable' i n a' just 
1S Z not applicable? How can it be explained that J the 
ethi-cal command valid within the nation does not operate between 
the nations? This is the fundamental question which everybody 
must answer who wants to form a balanced judgment about war / Y 

tbe , a hswer clearly formulated by the highest moral 

tauaht man°fo Cbrist * anity . and of mankind. The very Christ who 
fo t t0 , lov l h i s neighbor as himself did not want his conn 

m wit 1 war b immediately^ Z ^ the f ejby wanted to do away 

emD erof r immediately. By adding the second command, "give to the 

to P lZ Wh Z 13 the ^Peror's," he gave recognition and free play 
the Pnmfn r 5°"®' ip peace as well as war. In the armies of 
J mper ° r Christians also served with bravery. Later 

to ChrLtiani P tv° Pl Thef Mediterranean Sea had been converted 

aaainstZh^uLu the¥ took , U P. arms trme and again not only 
did co u? nS Ut llkewise against each other, and they 

did so with the blessing of the Church which knew how to use the 
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arm resolutely for its purposes and whose prelates thenn 
selves not infrequently wore the suit of armor. As did its mas- 
ters, the Church taught the believers to give to the emperor what 
is the emperor's and to be obedient to the existing secular power 
which did not even have to be the legitimate Dower. 


striving for aggrandizement , even the most peace-loving state had 
to watch jealously over its independence. It couldn't please any 
State to relinquish its autarky; each deemed it incompatible with 
its task and its dignity to submit to a higher state or even only 
to lay down its arms. 


This teaching abounds with most profound wisdom. Already 
the command, "love thy neighbor as thyself," is beyond human 
strength and only very gradually was somewhat of a success . Only 
when after incessant endeavor it has become possible to lift 
interpersonal relationships to its lofty heights will it subset 
quently also become possible to blot out from interstate rela~> 
tionships the admixtures of force. But the founder of Christian ^ 
ity was well advised not to address to the self-conscious secular 
powers a command which would be heeded only very gradually even 
bv the more yielding types of individuals . Suffice it if the 
seed of love first germinates in the feeling hearts. 

But why is governmental power self-conscious , why do indh 
viduals yield? This is the crucial point for which we have to 
find the explanation . 


7. Governmental Autarchy 

We find the explanation we are looking for in the contrast 
between individual strength and governmental strength. 


Individual strength is negligible. Awareness of its defii 
ciency from the very start drove people together as closely as 
possible m their family associations, and when in the long run 
the latter also proved to be too weak, they were gradually pushed 
into associations on a statewide basis. The weaker strata and 
individuals sought protection w ith the State and found it the 
more readily the more robust the state became. Some of the 
strong classes and individuals assumed leadership at the top and 
the lower levels in building the state, thereby attaining a peri 
s ° n fr_ p ° wer advantage; others, however, strove strenuously and 
stubbornly to maintain their untamed independence and to keep 
their smaller units from being swallowed up by the rising formal 
tions of greater size. Inasmuch as these strata and individuals 
were not wiped out as victims of their will to resist, they, too 
or at least their descendants if they were capable of develops 
ment, finally managed to fit in with the victorious states and to 
benefit from their size and peace. In every healthy people the 
citizens finally became united in a fertile symbiosis . 


A state unit of sufficient power, however, in the main 
relies on itself. It does not need another state to lean on * 
rather it resists the other state because it senses in it an 
alien manner which it mistrusts and fears. This is why every 
state strives for autocracy, for autarchy, and if it feels still 
too weak to this end, it will do everything necessary to grow in 
size so that it can become self-sufficient . Trial and error in 
each case determine the size adequate to the prevailing circum- 
stances. The impotent small states in the course of fighting 
were bunched together into large states, and the latter expanded 
to their national boundaries, beyond which the dominating 
national state still subjugated as many weaker neighbors and 
colonies as its strength permitted. Surrounded by neighbors 


War is the logical conclusion from these premises. As long 
as there was no authority to settle issues between the states, 
the civilized nation which felt threatened in its vital interests 
had no choice other than to seek a settlement through the use of 
arms, as individual men who had to answer for themselves were 
forced to do in barbarous times without peace. Considering the 
historical evolution of the state, it is not unnatural for it to 
seek a decision by arms; what is more, its self-consciousness 
demands this course of action when its survival and honor are 
threatened. On ±ts present level of cultural achievement it is 
on a par with the knight who still practiced club-law long after 
peasants and citizens had readily yielded to the law of peace. 
As the knight was surrounded by other knights of whom he knew 
that they were likewise anxious to uphold their male self-respect 
with arms, so the state sees itself surrounded by other states 
prepared for war of which it knows that they will observe their 
power interests by summoning all their strength and whose love 
for peace it must tm warned by the experience of centuries — 
distrust . As the knight sought justice by throwing down the 
gauntlet to his adversary in case of need, so the state now 
thinks it should do likewise. Once things have developed to the 
point that war seems inevitable, statecraft demands that it is 
preferable to anticipate the attack rather than running the dan~i 
ger of being caught by enemy attack. Prompt attack looks like 
half the victory. Frederick the Great and Moltke, like Napoleon, 
clinched their wars by surprise action at the outset . Princes 
and statesmen who, when war seems inevitable, miss the auspicious 
moment would have to compare themselves to the doctor who makes 
himself guiltv of malpractice. Bismarck compared the situation 
in which states find themselves before the start of war with that 
of a man who in a wild forest meets an armed stranger and shoots 
him down from fear of being shot down first. The image is as 
striking as one would expect it to come from Bismarck, but this 
very fact suggests the monstrous relationship in which the greed 
for power places even the great civilized nations. It is horreni 
dous to think that no sooner has their reciprocal greed for power 
been aroused than they cannot view each other except with a feel- 
ing of most hostile mistrust . It is horrendous to think that 
notwithstanding the light generated by all their cultural 
achievements they meet each other like strangers in an uncanny 
forest and that they, the logical heralds of peace, find them- 
selves forced to kill without hesitation lest they be killed. 

It is horrendous to think so, but as the situation evolved 
before the outbreak of the World War, governments and peoples 
were forced to think SO by the inexorability of the logic of 
power „ The contradiction evinced in human feeling was not a 
contradiction in thought. It was the came law of power, the law 
of greatest strength or of success, which between the citizens of 
the state calls for justice and between the states for the use of 
force. The citizens relate to one another in such a way that 
they are able to recognize that they assist each other bv peace- 
Xiil cooperation. Down to the present the relationships between 
abates were such as to convince them that remaining independent 
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assured them of greatest success, and for this reason they pre-* 
ferred shouldering the burdens and sufferings of war, however 
great the shudders of human sympathy which it provoked, to dis-< 
pensing with the weapon of war. 

In a well-known passage Kant says of the English that in 
their domestic relations they are the most worthy collective of 
human beings, but as a state confronting foreign states the most 
pernicious, violent, imperious, and war— provoking of them all. 
With us this passage was already cited before the World War and 
then especially during it, with a view to corroborating the accu~* 
sation of hypocrisy which one likes to raise against England. 
But the contradiction emphasized by Kant, however forcefully it 
must strike the observer, is resolved according to the logic of 
power in the same way as is the one between the disposition for 
peace of the citizen and the disposition for war of the state. 
During times of external threat everybody will gather up the more 
resources of power and will use them the more resolutely, the 
more profound are the internal and external values which he has 
to defend. In such a position were the English of the 18th cen- 
tury as they appeared to Kant. They had to preserve more ample 
and more developable values than any other state and simultane- 
ously were ahead of the other states in the art of wielding the 
instrument of power politics. How could it be otherwise than 
that the English esteemed more highly still their most worthy 
body politic than did foreign observers ! How could it be others 
wise than that they were determined to launch the most extreme 
efforts in order to defend it against external intervention and 
to build it up according to its potential in which they staunchly 
believed ! 


8. Private and Public Morality 

The contrast between private and public morality is by no 
means confined to the fact that the state absolves itself from 
the command, "thou shall not kill, " which applies to private 
individuals steadfastly except in the case of self-defense . 
According to generally held views, even in the most highly devel~* 
oped civilized nations the state is absolved from still many more 
moral commands by which every decent person feels bound. Where 
great interests are at stake, the statesman does not feel called 
upon to perform the moral duties, which in his private life he 
could never bring himself to violate. When circumstances demand, 
or seem to demand, the statesman has the right, and even the 
duty, to lie. To him the command, "thou shall not deceive and 
defame, " does not apply, for how else could he with the desired 
effect engage in the propaganda for war which he cannot resolve 
to do without? The state covets the neighbor's land. One must 
be altogether clear that the form in which the divine commands 
are couched, "thou shall not, " are always addressed to individual 
persons only, not to the community of human beings. The power 
commands addressed to the general public have their origin out-* 
side the conscience and only very gradually do the convictions 
of personal morality trickle into the headwaters from which they 
originate . 

This is true not only for interstate relationships but also, 
though not to the same degree, for internal power politics prac 
ticed by the government, inasmuch as it is power politics, i.e.. 
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inspired bv the egotistical interests of a group wielding power 
which wants to exercise it within the state. Besides, it is also 
true for the power aspirations of all parties i n the state and 
whatever other aspirations to power may manifest themselves in 
public • Like the statesman, the party boss also does not simply 
derive the rules of his public demeanor from the code of private 
morality. The party is a state within the state, deeming the 
egotism of its aspirations as sacrosanct as the egotistical aspi-* 
rations of the state are deemed by the populace. Not only the 
political party, hut also the ecclesiastical party and every 
social party, whatever may be its origins and goals, imposes upon 
its members the law of party interests. This explains why sen~* 
sitive consciences do not quite feel at home in partv matters. 
The duties of the party are delineated by its drive for power, 
and it is therefore in the nature of the party that it is self- 
seeking, reckless, intolerant to the point of pitiless harshness, 
unjust, and ungrateful . The seasoned party leader will do every 
thing in order to preserve its unity, and he will therefore 

strive particularly to maintain unblemished the confidence which 
it must have in its cause and, needless to say, in his person as 
well . When he deems it necessary to immerse his companions in 
flattering words of praise about their behavior , their virtues , 
their successes, then he will flatter them. When he finds that 
it will make his people feel better if he disparages the cause 
and the person of his adversaries, he paints in the boldest 

colors and talks himself into a passion which automatically 
drives him to stepping over the line where slander begins. This 
need not keep him fyom talking in high spirits with his just 

abused adversary if he happens to meet him privately . Face to 
face and in their secret get-togethers party rivals may talk 

without inhibitions and nearly without reserve, but woe to him 
who abuses the confidence and wishes to exploit the private coni 
cession in public! A secret yes is, as Luther says, a public no. 

Political science and statecraft incorporated the totality 
of power politics into a system which, known as reason of state, 
was dominant through the centuries during which the modern state 
was perfected. The most characteristic book of this genre is the 
much maligned "Prince" by Machiavelli. This book, introducing us 
m a clear and sovereign manner into the natural history of the 
State, was written with the imperturbable factual sense which the 
Italians inherited from the Romans. The bluntness of its state-* 
ments confuses the modern reader whose chaste ears do not get to 
hear, and don’t want to hear, such frank utterances. Even Crown 
Prince Frederick of Prussia was not yet able to read Machiavelli 
with clear-headed judgment and wrote an "Anti-Machiavelli " in 
order to refute him. He first, as king, had to be seized by the 
demons of power to be able to act in his spirit. At bottom King 
Frederick the Great was even more Machiavellian than Machiavelli, 
r ^L t fc - leas . t in the beginning, before being attacked while 
attacking himself, he did not have the same strong driving 
Motives for his power politics as did Machiavelli, whose flour-* 

* native city of Florence, along with all the rest of Italy, 
which as his fatherland he would have liked so much to see great, 

by - a11 the horrors ° f war. Machiavelli ' s " The 
was written in a state of moral emergency, a lot worse 
Still than the one which is now spreading again across the polit-* 
tenanea rld ' The statesman couldn't do without lies and cunning 
jjOCaUSc everywhere he was surrounded by lies and cunning. This 
w y Machiavelli declares point-blank that the statesman is not 
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bound by his promises; that he should abstain from unnecessary 
cruelty but consider as permissible any kind of for ce_ needed to 

accomplish his objectives; that it is his p P maintain 

natural endeavor of human beings; that he who wants to maintain 
his rule must , above all, rid himself of the rival ruling 
dynasty to be exterminated down to the last generation. In e 
Prince" Machiavelli finds nothing blameworthy in Caesar Borgia — 
in his reports as an envoy he blamed him for having lacked in 
reckless determination after the death of his father; he praises 
him for actions which nowadays we can’t read about without dis 
gust. One only must not overlook that Machiavelli, who recom 
mends any means of force suitable for overcoming the predicament 
of the times, recognizes at the same time that in the lon 9 run 
the prince cannot consolidate his rule by violence, but can do so 
by trustful reliance in the strength of the populace. The maters 
ial interests of the citizens must be promoted, the army must be 
wrested from the leadership by the salaried Condott leri and must 
be recruited from nationals under princely order, and the deci-’ 
sive power which is mobilized eventually against the foreign 
oppressors is the power of a united Italian nation. 
Machiavelli 'S reason of state, however unhesitating it is m the 
choice Of its means, was guided in its objectives by genuine 
nationalism and thereby was raised on a moral plane which was 
attained by the European peoples only during the period of the 
national state. If reason of state was successful, this could be 
only because it also had the necessary moral forces on its 
side. In the case of the civilized peoples, in the long run only 
that kind of politics of power can be successful which has the 
touch of morality called for by the spirit of the times. 

Thus one is inclined not to agree f ully with Fich te’s frying 
that issues of political power can never be secured by ethleai 
means. The general public also has its power morality, which is 
linked to private morality even in its roots. Only it is behind 
by centuries or even mlllenia because it has to reckon with the 
near-immobility of the states and the other public bodies, which 
are designed to proceed with suspicious caution as a unit. In 
addition, this charge of backwardness must be mitigated in one 
essential respect. Public morality lags behind private morality 
only as far as the relationship of states and other bodies of 
power to one another is concerned. But as far as it is a matter 
of the relationship of the public bodies to their members, public 
morality imposes duties of an importance not known to private 
morality. He who acts as a public servant must submit to the 
most severe commands whose transgression is often punished most 
ruthlessly. Martial law is harsh not only against the enemy, it 
is also inexorably harsh vis-a-vis the soldier and citizen of the 
same nation whom it threatens with the severest punishments 
unless they do their utmost. In interpersonal relations the 
command is, "thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself, " but the 
state demands that its citizens love it more than they do them-i 
selves and that for its sake they sacrifice, if necessary, their 
lives and material possessions . It not only demands this but in 
fact also succeeds with its demands, because citizen loyalty is 
prepared for the most grave sacrifices. Who knows, but the pubi 
lie authorities may have done even more to tram the will of the 
masses for dutiful performance than has private ethics! The 
pacification of individuals in the state is at least as much the 
accomplishment of the public authorities as it is one of the good 
intentions on the part of individuals . The SS<„rificiu ® 
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voluntatis rendered by the citizens to the state goes extraordm 
narily much farther than the one they usually impose on themi 
selves in their private relations. Dulce est pro patria mori ! 
The cooperative spirit is also willing to make sacrifices for the 
party, but the number of those who have given up their lives for 
their party falls far short of compensating for the hecatombs of 
people who in the course of history have given their lives for 
their state. 

from this vantage point war assumes a different appearance 
than it has when it is actually going on and the horrors are 
revealed in whose commitment the combatants degenerate. What 
kind of a feeling did well up in the millions of citizens who at 
the outbreak of the World War flocked together in all the 
affected states in order to do their military service? Was it 
the instinct of the predatory animal which inflamed their reso- 
lute enthusiasm, or was it not rather a highest sense of duty to 
serve their country whose peace they deemed threatened by a pern 
f n * Certainly, the sense of duty in war is mixed with 

an elevated feeling of strength, joyfully aware of itself and 
intensified by the collective sentiment of the masses who are 
gathering together under the flag. Without this added animal 
element the moral instinct probably would be too weak to bear the 
almost superhuman measure of trouble and danger demanded by the 
war, but for all that only extreme injustice and a supreme lack 

Z ^ S i g u ht Can attribute this animal element to the 
bloodthirstiness of the animal in man. It is the uplifting agi-> 
tat ion of the instinct which all of a sudden becomes aware of the 
undreamed-of energy which lay dormant in it. 

■4. e The , milltar y eulogists of war with insistent emphasis praise 
£? r bee P in jT energized _ more than any other human activity 
could do M the physical and intellectual-moral forces in man 
IS it not the training ground for highest audacity and disci -> 
pline? Without the historical scaffold of war, could the devel- 
opmen o the political and thus of the social order have suc- 

ceeded at all? In the states which after the World War were 
disarmed by the dictate of peace, out in the countryside 
nears quite a number of the most prudent men, who are far 
any desire for war, complain that their sons are deprived of 
military training which could convey to them significant pieces 
worldly wisdom which they don’t have access to in their rural 
sechusicn. In such considerations the military eulogists of war 
are surely correct, and undoubtedly it is a sign of too narrow a 

?n C t, ai Vle I- f 4 ° r f P a f lfist to pay no attention to such thoughts 
his indictment of war. But it is equally plain that these 
Denenciai effects of war cannot by themselves justify it War 

mIs* th,t the ” ature 

Makes it necessary, if the states created through war could not 
withou b lt ' then wars wil1 continue to be waged, and this 
a tT u 9 because ifc is sr° od that the states remain 
Ctafa ' -j-u'j. bowever ' P e °pl e could enjoy the blessings of the 
r ee i for further wars, then reference to the 
- effect ° f war wlU not induce a reasonable person to 
vl*nlfnl heir £ continuation. Perhaps one will instill a new, 
Peaceful content into the idea of military service M not only 
c aV Y° un 9 ™ en but even for girls b and transform it into, let us 
niOral ^ I t0 J° rk ' P romotin< 3 the physical and intellectual- 
Mn n t duC / tl0n by Vlrtue of being simultaneously placed into the 
service of certain social works demanded by a general need, but 
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, , unr/ono But war itself would be 

which, otherwise wou / d fr “ ful aspect' of its educational power if 

to ie necessary for securing the 

peace • 

What Stendhal -y- - f , "and ZTsfleTdT/Zf 

He had shared the expera^ence^ used any more to the 

Napoleon'S Zi C ta°lit% S jter the Restoration. Without the towering 
Philistine emoLor the world appeared to him as poor , and 
figure °f the emperor vrosoect for being lost m his 

nine. the Sf^ h °"f^ h i?r.”fieS^attScted t! the idee of 
dreams of 7 ,, the iif e of the brutal figures of the 

recreating P oet ^zLhe *°° k a stin broader vis H’ + h 
Renaissance. wietzscne dves history its worth, and the masses 

truJ gre£ .e t ere gvee t<> femene ih 

a re the stuff neeaea y ths masses is that of Slaves; ^ the h^g 
y - of history the morality of masters is decisive; equality 
Sw u eep u Dresses down greatness is decadence. The morality of love 
which presses down eaualitv command reflects the need of 

of Christianity with its equality commana hi The great 

the masses, serving the weak per sw who ^ b y ound to this 

mor kli?r Ve whU™ one must categorically reject these statements 
morality. wmie fco apprecia t e the greatness 

hy Nietzsche inasmuch as^ey ^ love PP Qne wU1 readily agree 

1 I} it r thL if they are addressed to the dull moralist who condemns 
Th^ greft man because his actions violate the rules which must 
apply in the bourgeois home. 

In pu bli^^^^^uE^-C morality with its special Standard 
in public me * orivate life is rejected as injus- 

l 0UntS has its pTaTe Sere tL^mJeror must be given what is the 
Sere the needs of the polity must be met as the times 
dSS^ven if this can be accomplished only by fore e If 

tv. process the great man himself goes a little rurener OL 
confemporeriee, he 

general judgment i>y masses follow him 

through the law of greatest g ■ irresistible over " 1 

under the spell of demonic power, which is the irresistible 

Whelming of the mind by the exercise of supreme strength A^th^ 

eye can’t break away from a gigantic spectacle leader and 

we admire while it frightens us, the mind of the great leader 
of thl masses following him cannot shake the spell which unfet 
tired human strength, however terrible, exerts. To be Hthit, 
to lead, to rule - vis-a-vis these sensations ^Zralltv of 
fering are not weighed. The conflict between the ^ ruling 
personal life and the acts of violence (Committed by the 
powers in public life may be felt painfully enou gh, but the law 
of greatest Strength is not being undermined thereby. 

But should it be out of the question that the time will. COme 
when throughout public life the most profound P° we ? s 
will be proved the powers of greatest strength a ^ dwhen £ 
lie authorities will be as completely disarmed as « * the 

today of the social powers in private llf f ? In that , f ™ of 

great man, just as he was the champion of force in the age 

violence, will be the champion of love. To be sure com, p lete 

elevation to the duty of peace can become the supreme law r 

after that duty has become a supreme force. Before having done 
its utmost, force cannot be bound to peace yet. 
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Q. The Law of Diminishing Force Between the Peonies 

If one condenses history into quite long oeriods *nw 

tb j ‘tot’p&ssz: 

gam in civilization and culture One will'not^e f° rG they 

the impression that these happenings were not arc f dent a? hT St 

inner necessity which follows a law As soon asthl ^ 1 7 iUt 
bevond their fla r7u iT -Law. as soon as the peoples are 

tier e-F tii ±Y e P ochs ' war Ceases to be the regular occuVcl— 
tion of the men, who until then lived for war and from « 

the enemy 0 i s a the r most an pe ° ple war is hunting m a higher plane, 

the Romans are already m a quite different stage P rhe Inialt 

were a martial people of the highest order but!till thlirZarl 
from the beginning were not oraer, out still their wars 

y , , y were not oriented to conquest. Their hattloe 
were at first defensive in natnra j. ■ i e catties 

again bv the nirnvmatlnnoa- nature ' certainly provoked time and 
tion of DOwer lh^h^ ^ they were battles for the preserve- 

tainlv led to the im P eratlve interest of safety C er 

tainiy led to progressive expansions of power and therefore 
the end assumed the laroeir w-im^ne-jone ** . therefore in 

cruest Vpf - +■ ha . 7 ? ■ dimensions of a great system of con — 
quest. Yet the annihilation of the enemies was not ,'nf^nw^w . 
only when there was war to the knife as with r^hh^ e d dr ?? d 

““ eeept .long to thie extSe V-ctiv“ C "ot!t blilVl I 

til Rom. ans lamcbed at C M nae tie f, 

"Carthaginem efee a 7 3 „ war of destruction and the demand 

The collate of tht^llfrJ Cartha * e ^s to he destroyed', 

in a pei^^ol Vj^st TanseTl /^ ratl ° n of Nations ushered 

the following gj ^ - 

pies were attenuated by the common interest i n Ch ' th e h P ' Z~ 
thereby giving wars the character which later found church, 

the international law of war lar of LUhl^J^n ex P ress *° n ™ 
at the infidels and the sectarians . annihllatl0n was aimed only 

vhich^urin^the^eriod^oit narrowed in the wars 

the Middle ^ Ages an? the N lw Era lint to^ Pur ? pe ™ states in 
dynasties. T tie leading i d<=* ru ent t0 and fro between the 

but nno IUC ieaaing idea was the augmentation of the realm 

ISA pttjnJzA'Sz 

the great war i or ds who war* 7 u * tAey were not followed by 
the battlefield The h fh^h lo ° kin Q for the decisive victory on 

ties against the Turks and of thl l eligious wars ' of the bat- 
Spanish and Fre nch bin' onwer i th r extensive wars incited by the ; 

to highest development P yet P fhe SpUrred the ^tary glnius 

that bv an f u ilT J Y t th wars were tempered by the fact 
fyom l’ t , , y t fy became battles between professional ar mi es 

Zch " d prepay -ere to he excluded^ 

dj-powe y^oi/tic 1 ^ ent yf d tnto the period of European balance^ 

8,1 WS&T hed^i i TonsorLtef J5* “ W 

th ‘ coalition/ S„U ‘J£. “f„°.“d%S c f ” ie „ Tj 

j wicn a vrew to checking their 
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. 2 ed to widespread wars, but their ultimate 

dangerous rivals led to f stability to the system of 

effect was to impart^ ncreaaing the recognition that the 

states. This was helped e^eciallyDyz^e^i * c i ose i y matched 

b± 9 s S trenath hr °so 9h in the* long run nZ state was able to obtain a 
in strength, SO in European soil is con— 

decisive edge over another. ma tter of certain small border 

Cerned tiich as wil fortuLs cZlTed, fe 11 from one hand into 

Zlthel atd -renot .ortf The* blood* which was shed over them. 

War between the Civilized nations ZhatSver^ such* nation 
completely when one began to understand dominated by 

was in itself an invincible power which COuldn t be aominatea y 
forrp This insight was won after the lapses into 
any external i- ho French revolutionary move "> 

force which were a consequence of the ^%f leon/ whom they set 

fteling led fin. to believe that 
on the pedestal. His reeling or » fco renew the fame of the 

he would be able the ,^th t subjugate Europe as Caesar 

world conquerors of Antiquity and to J 9 strategist was in 
had subjugated Gaul But even his genius asa y After the 

the end ruined by the strength of national resistance. 

„« V £ libation "£d £™ny had CO an 

JESfaa- Sk23 £TJS; 

the tranquil citizen might believe t t P neace confer ^ 

lished for good between the civilized^ natron^ Thef ^^hfch 

life sit up & foTthe" Simflein ^ Mtfln modest Jo he sure 

«■“ vsseasr 

ress Only Coring the 20th century did he* frictions err.., 
which erupted into the World War. 

„ 7 -,e.j- or . most bitterly disappointed the hopes for peace. 
The growing frictions between the big powers, their armaments 
S3 their Sects for so„e time bad ^^.Jo^ears 

fjont “JtlZ ft was possible to saZfLpei^Sal n. In spite 
hut each tijne it ^ ,-tataamar, and of the forward-looking citi~> 

Hof - ' TSIIi ’At brf" hilielf to believe that tL pros 
found peace, to *hich the civilized world had “sed and 

which it had oriented all its actions, mig o e y 
any longer. But when the World War broke out all ^ ^ldest 
turned into a world I “tas«ophe such « ^sured “ the 

S £K^i<* it swallowed op it h«ca.e 
even more oppressive by the long duration of the material and 
moral shoots which it inflicted in Paring f yjral 

rs^afte^it. “ f~Ii»g of peace has not yet 
£e“L sure of itself The peoples have dme^.r.ly alosMnongb 

ioin?' deliteStions^o^th. jface lash, Lt in the hearts there 
is not yet a true belief that attainment of peace might be an< ?“£ 
ing. The terrible relapse from the most delightful P 
the horrors of mass murder and mass misery by the majority 
j . hn > !0 who believed in humanity is viewed as proof that 
oreda t orv-animal^at ure of man cannot be tamed after all and that 
hi of hL culture in the end will only serve hi. to multiply the 
means of annihilation in combat. 
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of poliT i^ SSS b °°, k W±11 discuss the "Y* 

nr _j. 4 -u* we WJ -H have to take into closer consid— 

” the possibilities of world peace . At th . s po±nt c w ° ns w ld nt 

from the °u. rs f lv p s to drawing the conclusions which may be drawn 
thons h2St ° r2CaI retrospect. We have to make two observa- 

The first concerns the fact that the World War was as little 

P f r or V °a k li wLs th : h id rd t r ° US d nStinC ^ ° f human nathre^LiTril 

3 -- L - L wars which have been waqed «? 7 nr& i-ho f ima 7 

ceased being barbarians . No doubt the fighting instinct* 0 has 

contributed its share to the World War, al it 9 does to evert 

heaven the r^ could* h™™ p ^5 ul creatures like the angels in 
neaven, there could be no fighting among them The fi~htir~ 

instinct with which civilized man has remained afflicted is not 
such, however, as to demand war under j arriictea is not 

itself to eendnet inrr ■ i-u under any condition ; it confines 

itseir to conducting with resolute courage wars deemed tn 
necessary and felt to he -innf mi i aeemea to be 

World War at its outbreak felt £ llpe ° ples .P a ? tici P atin 9 in the 
all held the view that they had been a ? US f ""because they 
attacked by their oWmrcan'oI ^ ml b wantonly and maliciously 

which thed went t The coura 9 eous determination with 
ZifZ A nt to war must by no means give rise to the ronclu- 

sion that there must always be wars between them There m 
again be wars between them only when they feel aaain as 
as they did this time. The World War did net 9 Z % Provoked 

fiahtinc nature woria war did not emanate from man 's 

melt of peace to Se „ ths ^nti- 
liberation wars . As these, it CafoLs.d ^ the Iac7 tlSTeoo^ 

’’existS.g 1 historical pmera 1Sb °d 1 ili ta, \ “ ” hOSe performance the 
eats cleTnZZ T tl [ c °l 

men o peoples had to be achieved for which the necessary 

ZtlonTZd 3 h n0t ySt been historically The ‘ real 

nations had become so wealthy, so exuberant in strength, that 

their equilibrium j n Eurone the vnreJf=n ' ^ ■ g fairl Y found 

lenaed h* hu rone, the European nations were now chal- 

welland inZe expanslon u to f^d their world equilibrists 

plii'r. Zl ""the n£S3”»2S h ‘? 1° t0 . te “ S ““h the world 

well Tt ia Unit , ed S ta } e u s , of North America and of Japan as 
weii. it is understandable that each of the 

b sjss and u ° tbe 

mercy 0 f foreign f or ce St drlt S- feIt that ll was at the 
dividing up the *or id *ill also have to oongtre 2*5 

to f discharge thS fS*L SSJ 

possi&ly he true ’thK'^e "If* of i£ 

gSfS Sniidefbie'gffd " i “A” “i states, and »hioh also ” 
states SSht St g ° 7 d in the interrelationships between 

rh ^ not able to P r evail all the way to the desir 
attainment of a secure world peace? 

K,Jch IfteiTrlLSSStZthZ Sr 1° make taies e With the 

5ar atd can mZ nZ i n S S State has grown to maturity through 

the general “ f liS st 7 ^CailSe to it alfo 

of life demands the rnnh?ni,Lr£ pl f f hat the continued existence 
the first place thofdf ° f force, which created life in 

11 does not reckon ^ithZStoSra 1 ^ fch i S argumer,t is that 

no t reckon with historical development. In the realm Qf 
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. , „;n have to continue , to 

nature, what we see as Y alld j development occurs at such a s *°” 
accent as valid, for natural witnesses ° f chan 9 e ot °.“f 

plce that ~ £2 

discrete ar ' d “ d i’ n “' ic . aile to «»». 

discrete eves of man, as it were. . . scaffold f° r the 

and under the eyes or , historically required scattoia o£ 

the warring State was ahnnlH there not come a time 

1 j 7P( 1 state, and wh Y-,° U „ d h „ removed without harm, nay, 
these days when the scaffold can be e 0 ed enjoyment of 

should be removed in ° r de r to ™*e ro<m %r could ^ overcome 

the work? The "r H <* t 1&Z a S£ hero fortitude therefore a 

force on-lyt end at that rime h& p 0SS1 bl e to overt 

necessary virtue of ®an- t u all — passe in intrastate 
come the war of all against all^m ^^hat between slates there 
in interstate relations as ... - rhe command, wthou sha^.i„ 

Tnd until a short «*ile ^ t?at ^piy that the states 

prove mature for it vet command, "thou shalt kill ^ 

shall continue to groe, Kill ch t Z m not tm , uj 

culture zndC^^Z&MPecognition that between them , 

ToTces of pface assure the greatest success? 
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XIII. The Law of Increasing Freedom and Equality 
l . The Interrelations between the States of Force, Law, and 

Morality 

At the beginning of history there was room for the innermost 
social powers of law and morality only within the family and its 
extensions, inasmuch as the sense of belonging to the same kini 
ship group happened to be still alive. Even within this narrow 
circle, however closely intertwined the family was in its active 
ities, the state of social relations was still entirely unfree, 
and paterfamilias might quite frequently be a cruel master over 
his wife and children . But this is no reason for ignoring what 
moral values were effective at that time. The state of family 
relations rose above the then general savageness of life by as 
much as, and perhaps more than, it rises today above the condii 
tions outside the family. Out there, outside the clan, the 

"primitive right to steal, " to cite Fourier, was accepted, 
whereas today the principal moral commands, or at least moral 
prohibitions, demand respect everywhere. if the state unit was 
to reach beyond the circle of the kinship association, this could 
happen only through force; from the earliest historical time 
until much later the mode of operation of the state could be only 
one of severest force. 

Within the state as a going concern, the passable security 
which it furnished gradually permitted the emergence of work 
associations which through their successes managed to obtain 
their own guaranteed rights inasmuch as these were compatible 
with the arrangements of force operating for the benefit of the 
rulers. All early law was severe in its nature, but if it was to 
be regarded as law, its rules of reason still had to have an 
ethical base as well . The unfolding of the law, therefore, 
always also meant the unfolding of supportive ethical powers 
which, though they were quite demanding themselves during hard 
times, were able nevertheless to inject into the state of law a 
note of gentleness . The moye secure life in the body politic 
becomes the more room there is for law and morality . It is a 
natural reaction that the growing recognition of these internal 
powers will weaken the hold of external constraints whose imper-i 
ative directions are gradually made superfluous by the former. 
One now manages better without external force. Law and morality 
are more intimately binding than force was able to be, and in 
their emotional paths penetrate depths which it can never reach 
since it inhibits and deters the minds. Thus may be explained 
the law of decreasing force, which is the accompanying counter 
part 0 f the increasing weight of law and morality . At the peak 
social maturity there occurs a turn in the sense that law and 
Morality are taking the lead over force. It is they that now 
Point the directions . Reiving on their own strength, they gain 
ground hy means of their beneficial successes, and force is us 
°nly as a last resort where improper resistance must be broken. 

In its later stages, this development is connected with the 
mass movement. Townsmen, peasants, and laborers manage to 
secure through their accomplishments their separate rights, which 
Jj-VS them a base in the first place for their resistance against 
. . pressure of class superposition and later for their rise in 
social hierarchy . 
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To a large extent this development occurs gradually under 
inconspi cuous anonymous leadership and with quiet following Joy 

th. m Effect rn 

Sfjiocesf “l.v of rol,i i, JSTtmSSim «*f 9W» »ay 
S ' the face of the vital strength of the rising law for the 
“ After it has reached a certain height, development 

yields' certain significant total results to which the basic ideas 
y of society must he adapted. Where the principal ideas of the old 
powers stand in the way, development is concentrated into jevolu 
tions Of ideas which if resistance cannot be overcome in some 
other way, will assert themselves as revolutions by deed in con 
junction with grievous lapses into force. 

Most strange are those intellectual revolutions which j are so 
anhiime that as long as they maintain their purity, they spurn 
Sir-ill. at th, *** tin,, being , -ith such hr.,th t , t i„g 

___■ 7 _■ that they are riot in need of force. Of this Kina 

the great moral revolutions taking hold of the minds a er ese 
have long enough been prepared by the discipline of force and the 

.as 

“ social inspirations which, following th. call of prophetic 
Isadora overwhelm th. masses at th. right moment. 

Tho examole of Christianity provides the clearest insight 
into the course Of this mass phenomenon of the breakthrough of 
social ethics due to the strength of world religions. 

Christianity got its Start on the soil of the R °^ w °rM 
empire, conquered by the Roman sword, and without the preparatory 
work of this sword it could not have spread as a world _ rein 
gion. Without this work the Christians would have remained 
Jewish sect of limited range, and without it Paul could never 
have become the great apostle for the heathens. In its , 

Christian doctrine had been prepared for by Jewish monotheism and 
Greek Phi^ophy, and in addition its stirring force is also due 
to the religious wave which leapt over from the interior 
Asia Notwithstanding all this preparation, the Christian y 
thinking was Still something historically new being so bv virtue 
of the incomparable strength of feeling with which the idea 
the beyond penetrated the minds. In the Old Testament wriings 
and the philosophical works of the late Antiquity a not lnconsid- 
enable series of statements may be found which were alwa y 
conceived in the Christian spirit, although Jehova was ^ ways 
regarded bv the Jews as the god of the chosen people and the 
philosophy of the heathens was not able altogether to graspthe 
highest concept of god. Besides, the ringing words of the proph 
eta and philosophers were always refuted by the facts ofllf °' n 
alma reflect the thinking of the populace. The cold CrU 
elty which marked the enjoyment of triumph over ^ ^emy md the 
matter-of-factness with which one denied the original right 
personal freedom to a large part, perhaps the major part 
one's fellow human beings, thwarted the written word. We ™ad ^ 
the book of Samuel that King David, after haying captured ( 
city of R abba of the Amalekites, ordered the imprisoned innapi 
tants burnt in brick kilns or mangled by saws . While he had MB 
to atone by a pest for the insolence of the census of his people 
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about a punishment f or the heinous chastisement 

tn h Sf ^ ated , ene , mies — What's more, it is apparently being 

nhiian th ^ intan , tlon of bringing to light the power which the 

thl Tenuine lnnk U i d f ° V %1 its rivals. The New Testament is 

violence the Christian 6 7 rh ? re 1S . n ? lon 9 er any suggestion of 
violence, the Christian religion seizing the soul of its adher-i 

man S '- aS haS been done b Y all world religions. By placing 

man in relation to God, the world religions have succeeded in 
making the greatest 0 f a n discoveries, the discovery of the 
human soul. He who believed in God believed from his soul , and 
a fh became aware of his soul he knew that along with him all 
human beings as well were united with God through their 
souls and thus were his fellows. By becoming aware of the soul 
through the power of faith, which is the one thing people hive in 
confflo^n among all the confusing differences between P them, one had 

Awareness of thZ * 0 * 1 % wbich . a11 human beings could be united. 
Awareness of the soul bestowed upon ethics its broad and strong 

lT n human r±ahts CO “ d ° f ,f h ? rity is the ethical proclamation 
°£ h rights. Now everybody who exists is included in the 

tioll 1 all^ersons ° f 11 fG ' , ^ SinCe the soul knows no grada- 
tions, all persons are equally included, at least in theory 

The extraordinary effect of this discovery is indicated bv 
the attitude toward force and law. The deepest fZndltion of 

tTrlfoltb y hasbee P f ° und ’ the state of social relations being 
A reapprhslT7f ni "jj ** ■ fc ? e °? e landed by the nature Of men. 

which P contrarv bn\r s . 0Clal , values ls the inevitable consequence 
which, contrary to Nietzsche’s view, takes place under the banner 

now on its part imposes the highest law on society. The moral 
Of wf assumes the leadership role, setting limits to the use 
° f f° rce and providing the foundation of law. 


2- Freedom and Equality ± n Christianity 

of 7 °l h t r W ° rld r T ei , igion etches Christianity in the practice 

4, lb u* e t aV1 ? r - , Islam remained far behind because it commits 
for that^ho^ Z n i y t0 , belief but at the same time to fighting 
was a ' M n° h ^T ad waS as much a national conqueror as he 

areat prophet • Buddhism is turned away from active life its 

first wlfnr4nflH UnC1 b atl °i n f the world ' Christianity , too, at 
church W the ° natural Znfl/ bt° ^ berea * ter ' a ” d ™ the oriental 

original^ ±tS belieyers ' betrays Zhe ZontinuationZf ' mlchZ/thil 

sssLhf ^ s sss, s-a slez 

necessary 7 “* 

ethical spirit. Wisely hesitating, it didn’t at once draw from 

that n they” would ZikewiiZh 3 arS t eq L U3i before God the conclusion 
thi<s lu wou sr likewise have to be regarded as equal here 01 

f'ealm e Vf h ran4n cob ? ebt to admit the idea of equality to the 

JhiZ law, which then had a further effect on secular 
dualitf ilfZZ bb y i nowbere J n Christian nations the idea of 
syill J as b h e £° re thB b 3S been ■ i ully put into practice, it 

°rTqufs?H ed f t0 a reaUz e %he° ilelTf 1 ^rsL^reedo^ prlm^pl?-, 
Christianity, 3 Ibove all.^Tsllf ^It 'wll Tone b a e io 3 nTi b hl d s 
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line ». accomplished in the era of t J» 

‘0 d ° “* to 5 at rid of the 

remnants of peasant inequality. 

^ the maioritv of the educated today 

A large number perhaps 3 protest ant countries sees in 

in the catholic and especially P voces the arrogance 

the Roman church only the depravity of _ the “ ' e 

ef the the oiu.lty of the 

indulgences and other sucn f / eedom Q f conscience end spiri 

inquisition , the resistance hypocrisy who could deny that 

i tU al progress and "Wocrasy^ , But any 

the ■ ChU ^ ch h become guilty or l ecognize that these aberra- 

unbiased hi , s . t0 / i0 ? ra f h / eC essi t i es for like any other great power 

t h° nS ifad’^o Regenerate into predominance. 0n the other 

the church had to degenerate <- r admiringly enumer i 

hend, placed hieto h t ^ 1£ J ^ ist . 

SE the -lot? £.3 wore 

SS'TS: “^Ta^htif tf ofer r th. church « one ^ter^ny 

SStSiSl f-r o/ dove. ‘»on f 'all the ^ poeers^of the 

the f WaS of th 'livelihood, and for the benefit of the 

E?£r& and thTopplLsod it c^pl^ed thej i.gsl sy tom »ith 
t nit >rpv Nor should it be rorgotten znaz ±z y 

a system of merc y . l existence , a claim to spiritual devel-< 

men the right to spiritual . . aMe to interpret such 

opment in the »y « d-t ia Ppaned^o be able „? fl « 

development in its scnoois social strata it may have 

used any talent no matte r thinkerS/ scholars and artists 

found it. It went to lezzn , ,a. h _ 0 f the populace, and 

abbots, bishops, and popes in ^ t appreciate the worth 

through a millenium it was the only power FP f the 

of the human mind and to illuminate the utter darkness o 

times ■ 

Nietzsche's vie* “at ^the Chrietian f PO»er dovajeveai^a 

™^fer°/virienS a pirSdino i raiUehium which the era of ecclesio 
counter-evidence pervading rh-riafian power of love was 

astical predominance supplies ^barbarian violence which had 

meg VSSf t^tsr of“si «Wh\ ■» 

force which . had to perform the tas/c or ecclesiastical 

states and initiation of culture in cne was decisively 

predominance the ch ^h as d t as*. P The clerical leaders 

involved m the perrormanceoi w hirh cut them in the 

here rendered the service of P* f^ory. At the 
front ranks of the heroic P ^ . _ _ j soirituallv 

end of the epoch th . masses were phys really end 
healthy as they never were at the end of an t p f love i 

ifmVd least o' 

t? e /dea Of h»a ^ 
received their firm foundation in the form of the pervas^ 
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liberty of the entire populace. Without the □ reoarai 
E°u r r y op W e° r could nevl^hlve^been formed*^ let™ alone^h** nationS °5 
gained P their & world predominance emen ^ S ' " d theV couldlever^ave 


3. The Revolutions of the Protestant idea of Freedom 

During the Reformation the renascent faith 
its capability of becoming the champion of TLw ZranL^hZh 
established a new law of freedom. Although the Geman la 
when they trred to interpret Luther’s doctrine „f P f nts ' 
freedom to their own benefit and rose up to get rid oTtll 
and encumbrances burdening them and their Stalri*** thebonda 
defeat, in the Netherlands and in England enterprises, suffered 
awakened hv the eC e ■ f and in England the sense of freedom 

freedom in the fYrTtZsl" ^ to nSonal 

second against the princely lusting for power ^ dlctator ' ln the 

oeriod he of PriS J Lng in the Netherlands marking the beginning of the 

lnd than^°f rn ^ ev0luti0n l was motivated by religious ° faith 
and, thanks to the strength provided bv faith 

objective. In England the decisive sharl in th^' u d ltS 

Charles I fell to fh 0 aec - LS - L '' e s “? re , ln the battle against 

with e which th t h conte , m P° rar y p^o^leta^rian In, ^[nxiependence ’Jarty"^ 6 

ss s? ^ihiry^rciV thin T by the 

demand for political ^ freedom if th . ^ arrlv f d at the 

tq^aTiiy^ t The d first e ^ lizatlonY frtm the ide^ of 

Cromwell's ’’Holy Men " the 'front ife?'Tho T led d \° vict ° ry by 

modern parlance ^er^ the U firi t as r we mig ^ cal1 them ln 
declaration of human rights an act ^hfeh^h t0 P ostulate the 
the idea of religion^ f^i^ thich^the S 

religious visions had brought into ni r n7,1 at ifn ^ ln their 
fell back upon the ^laraHone .£■ I circulation. They thereby 
in the new Ama-r-i Cl ara P 10ns of human rights which over there 
the like of rllfaiou^f 111 e f th * P^ins decided upon, who for 
Europe and w h OS e 9 <:trmt heartM had exchan 9 ed their new home for 

second, of gLrious English Indepe . ndence gainst £ng iand. rhe 

Protestarf succession to g the thfone^tTn. jSJ? th S 

t0 ^ the populace felt duty-ho r und° ty /JdV 

H, *on"Si 0t the glorious English 
fjfjt MSLTSiS.' t ^ob f r'it t h i 1he f “i„“V 1 ^ |Se°”J 

kns S but with t^ to . give to the king what was the 

ft the' people the^ ^ 0n h±S part was 

he taught that the cnnlTacf h prevailing public opinion 
r°rm of g tn ' ~ P°P ulace enjoys the right to adopt the 

drg * government which it deems table* PV»r* , 

y ady Encrlish niti^^na u ^ suitable . For centuries 

ungiisn Cltlze ns had enjoyed freedom as far as their 
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Now the populace had also won Its polit 
real freedom , and Ii*e the former it had been won bv 
of falth-i 


4. The Revolutions of the Bourgeois Idea of Freedom 

The second English revolution forms the transition to the 

s?sl 32 , sjsm 5 

fact that new social forces had grown su f°”f 0 r rnnstit utinn 
and sought their juridical expression within the constitution 

One no longer rationalized the new demands by reference to the 
word Of God or _ if one is permitted to say so _ via a detour 
through leaven, but o„e derived the. from hom.n re ason in vhieh 
oue believed to possess the oof.ilieg tool for °°%‘tron The 
adduced rational arguments were cast m very bold 
reachincr abstractions The most coble human principles were 
invoked 9 and theories of the state .and -diet were contrived 
The model of the English and American constitution °t J-^ferty 
gave some empirical support to the roaming ideas rhe^odelof 
Antiquity also exerted a strong effect on thej mind; s p 

iencTd a ¥ hind of ^cal^rnggn* 

tiems werTbrought into the discussion which had been borrowed 
from the Swiss political system and the simple co^timsf^d 

in the Swiss cantons, what a concentration of airy edi- 

and eloquence was indeed marshaled to derive from this a ye di 
fice of ideologies and foreign experiences — which one had not 
lived through Is a person - the legal rules by which the French 

shliT tTml ^C^body of law was 

completely SSLg in security and soundness. t^tly 

the moral sentiment had proved its worth which , supported tnristi 
anitv' Since it originated in the very depths of human ' 

TZuld become the fertile for th.^- 2 ^ 

coals ^n'the’end, of the legal doctrines derived from "reason, " 
g only those proved ' tenable which gained a hold on the minds y 
virtue of being confirmed by the sentiment as it had been formed 
in confronting the actual social task of the French nation. The 
fermenting abstract law of reason in a long-drawn-out process 
purification settled into the concrete French law of experience. 

Of the triple slogan of liberty , equality, and fra ^ ern ^ ty ' 
the fraternity part in France itself very soon was smothered y 
the fratricidal battles which accompanied the revolution and 
likewise the idea of worldwide fraternization perished in the 
battle, rhioh rpreed fro. the revoiutiou oil -er «e jorld* 
When the middle classes inscribed on their flags the slogan ^ 
equality, they didn't really mean it in d one 

term- one didn't have economic equality in mind at all, and wjc 
was 'extremely shocked when the Jacobins embarked upon ®ahnf. 
concessions to the proletariat which would serve its class ^nte^ 
est. The Jacobins had rather good reasons for doing so Qf 

they saw in the proletariat ready helpers for the realization 
their power schemes and therefore had to be willing on then 
part to live up to the slogan of fraternity at least to 
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tSSftFSZ’il f:t th y . “•i. f, t r "”t off d r „' wb f 17 

To/7‘ll t tbe t‘ ct ,*£•! tri * d 

Tt Nevertheless, this demand was not an empty word 

iiJZZSit? ° d J e P se inasmuch as it was directed against the legtl 
inequality which privileged the landlords at the expense of the 

estates o/the 3 S ^ f ich lifted the firs * and second 

Ihich felt ewai n to tli y and . 7 the clergy above the middle class, 
Zorth it egu ,tt } he Privileged ranks in external and internal 
° ' xn wealth and education. Besides, the democratic mind of 

the Frenchmen also hankered after equality, or at Hast I strong 
approximation thereto, in social intercourse . In thefirstreTnl 

^Te^was 7 willing ^o b * g °°f deal farther in this than 

addressinalllh ® ustain . . ^ a calmer mood. The practice of 

addressing each other as citizen clear across all strata of the 

Ihldlcidedll 5 S °° n i abandoned again, but all the same, thanks to 

of the iTei y f S ZZZZiitT Se fc w e nation ' the social after-effect 
or one iaea or equality remained enduring. 

ously^fo °r g a ver fr ? edom the one taken most seri - 

for it the juridical IZJZIIio 1 ! Jhith^ P ° SSib t* either to find 
irallv fnr-ndw u expression which corresponded to the histori 
ically formed character of the nation. One constitution after 
another was erected and torn down again. It toofaTmost a 

st?t%ron°w Leh U ^ i0n r-1 1 i he French * ave themselves the con* 
bt'ifflct i^lo/Se^S 6 " “ tUt it could 


in a T frenzv 1 If ati ' C lh ° f human rights, deliberated and proclaimed 
in a rrenzy of enthusiasm, is copied after the = - 

human rights which had been laid down in the statutes If ^ 

freedom" ^Ihe 1 ^ I.® 3 confession of the sentiment of religious 
lll d °™i nn Th „ sentiment of freedom to which it had to 9 give 
expression ln France was of more secular origin, and it bespoke 


* 21 the uplift of a feeling of strength of the citizen 
Properly S soeaking S th 9a h nSt ar pitra.ry rule by the government. 

otlv f/ndtmtttal 9 ' tl ri V hts of the French revolution are 

only fundamental rights of the middle classes, supported bv thl 

beyZdTbJ 1 S f ling ■ ° f freed ° m of • str ™9 cit%ens PP wL y went 

"nation" ‘ touJtottl £d" £ the^French 

S ^ ESi-ffiSS' 

ethical A mited to the political hor izIn - of the 

V Chrisiianit} They Tell^a^shtlt^of proclaimed 

humane significance p/rvading this f/nl the high 

Pretentious in Pj-rvaaing tnis declaration, which was less 

mereas the r£r?3 ?» n infinitely more momentous in practice. 

i ^ A command of chanty originated in the soul 
Sy, the bottom was oriented to the whole range of humane 

the declaration of human rights originated in 

icai m °rt r il P “w ^ Spirit and therefore is confined to Ihe polit ” 

realm and the civic sense. The more far-rparhinrr ” 7 

it|? agilZ Ct in°the WhiCt ld WaS H als ° aensed at the beginning , wa'sToon 
again in the worldwide conflicts of the Revolution. 


Fr anC& he 7 f evolut i° n of the idea of civic freedom spread from 

jQnilnuina ° V flL£ rOP \ and int ° the very far east ™d had Its 
“e peoples 55n t as , we11 - what rights it brought to 
Peoples constituted a tempting model whose imitation was not 
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deterred by the unrest and the horrors surrounding it; even more 
tempting was the propagandizing force exerted by the revolution-' 
over thS .inds. it had ee eduoetronel rnfiveece oh 
world public opinion , and every people first had to experience y 
itself how far reality lagged behind ideology. 


5. The Revolutions °f the Proletarian Idea of Equality 

The middle-class revolutions were followed by the prole- 

tar ian ones. Their spiritual impulse f n e Edition, 

which the middle-class revolutions had developed. in ' 

the situation of the modern proletariat has been an especially 
efficacious factor underlying the proletarian uprisings. 

The latter moved still further away from the ethico- 

The than had those of the middle-class vari- 

religious revolutions man naa cnose vj. = from 

ety To be sure, the first proletarian thinkers proceeded from 

ideas grounded in religious mysticism and were t da ™* edt a 

Visionary morality designed to fraternize the classes and the 

whole world. The labels "socialism" and communism attached ^ 

4-h^j r svstems ware given to them for good FGdSOns . / 

soS af t “prolete?iae movement passed from tie world of rdees 

into the real world and seized the masses, it became a plain 

movement whose leaders did not hesitate to openly announce the 

class struggle. The middle-class revolutions had not advanced 

the cause Of the proletariat; on the contrary, they had set it 

back by calling on bourgeois capital to take control. * 

surprising that the proletariat now wanted to use in its 

interest the example of the revolutionary struggle which had been 

held out to it? 

From the constitutions which middle-class liberalism had 
made known in the name of popular sovereignty theproletariat had 
come away politically empty-handed, although it was of course one 
of the strongest groups within the populace and in its own view 
accounted for the majority of the common people, nay, was 
the populace, as its exponents didn't tire of repeating The 
constitutions of the liberal svstem barred from thefranchisethe 
great majority of the wage workers, whereas the logic of the idea 
If popular sovereignity demanded the same universal 
vote HOW much more still the masses of workers had to resent 
ttfe contradiction existing between the revolutionary slc^an of 
equality and the actual economic inequality. In the prised era 
of most rapid economic progress these masses succumbed to ipest 
misery during the transition to machine-powered large-scale pro 
duction Since the propertied class did not of its own aCCOl fd 
sumon up the will to meet the proletariat half-way there was 
r™oh .rough for t he latter to fight for its cm , rhteresta * 1th 
all means at its command. The middle-class revolutions ■ j j 

The way to success. The organization which ^fevelopedrapidly 
gave it the strength thereto. The breathless progress of J[.„ 
scale production unexpectedly enlarged the masses : and ' ^he^agni 

tude of the circumstances, the dimension of actually ffre at 
poverty and the scope of the hoped-for power aroused the great 
leaders' which the movement was in need of. 

The leading Proletarian thinkers were almost 
tion men of bourgeois origin and education ^eir ■ Jtj, , 
was to adapt the scientific system, which the miQQie CldSS 
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thinkers had devised in the interest of the third estate, to the 

t°ilin° n to° f P l°l etar ^, an inter ests. In the apt designation 
given to it bv Anton Menger, the system of doctrines of the 
socialistic thinkers is a system of proletarian legal philosophy 
derived from the necessities of mass life. The basicrlghtsas 

SrS^^ dIe “ C i a f S Philosophy and made effective by 

reflerf d ltZ 1 li revolutions, have been framed entirely so as to 

suffice for the TT propertled class and therefore cannot 

surrice tor the propertyless masses. For the bourgeois it meant 

? r ?? ted lBgal status and ^e protection of the 

^gal rights, and he might take comfort in the thought 
Itv thus r ights were guaranteed to all, the idea of equal- 

ity thus being fully realized. But what did the propertyless 
worker gain by the universal extension of legal status and by the 
protection of legal rights? For he did not acquire a noteworthy 

dation P toVs r e y his ig h l't an l he therefore ks The materlaT foun- 
dation to use his ability to exercise legal rights for the acqui- 
red for Tiddle-class if*®- mid . dl . e ~ class le 9 al philosophy had 
, - middle class basic rights from the viewpoint of the 

bourgeois, the proletarian legal philosophy now demanded basic 
economic rights from the proletarian vantage point. Without 
economic basic rights the "same right for everybody" in the 
abstract becomes naked inequality in fact. 

frrrth T T ij ?P? rtant basic economic rights which were set 

forth bv the proletarian thinkers were the right to the means of 

ifThTmelns f th \ Cla i m t0 ^ fuiI ° utput ° f lab ° r - The right 
to the means of subsistence covers the means necessary for sur- 

2Te \Tandard an /r anded VerS± ° n the means to sustaJ a reasoT 

, , living. This right derives from the e ^cal 

and *vmnathv nkl H d ' -f ^ app ? als to the original emotions of pity 
a Tnnt^ P d i ° f hu ? an love ' and consequently what it demands 

7 . i / 1 the nature of a mere legal claim but of a gen uine ethi-f 

Tie m u Powe Y er > the proletarian philosophy of law a long 
as f band ° ned entirely the claim to the means of subsistence 

^nll 1 ou1^uToT^labor 1 rules 1 the P proletarian 0day id' h % ^ to th * 

tnd Br iand t are mere^?' T tbeproduct ° f TTbor and 1 that' capital 
factors nf w *_ ■ ai f ^- a ^ >or rather than being independent 

TteVrZ h° b * b r dSd °™ C in f °™ 

late To J/Tt 33 lQng aS the lec ? al s Y stem of pri- 

vate property prevails. As he sees it, as long as this svstem 

his ai 7=hnr ntaCt th f p r°Pertyless wage worker is forced to offer 

his subsistence needs^ < T apitalist for a wa 9 e which covers only 
his l=hnrfh Ce n d f' whereas the entire additional product Q f 

can't he' th & ? Urp T S V H Ue C mUSt fal1 to the capitalist. It 
economy must mnfnrm th ' ^ aa ¥ s ' bor the private exchange 
Price wh^nh i t0 thS laW ° f ^change value: the wage is a 

therefore = <? ever Y Other price, must reflect cost, and 

force the lOT ? as tie private exchange economy remains in 

°f the surplTs rk vTlu W e h ° ™ t-d a11 ™ lue ” iU b * cheated out 

bolraeois trine of . surpl T Y s value is most resolutely contested 

tVle theoreTiclTdfsoute ' /^ can>t be our task to ? et involved in 
e „ffj neoretlcal dispute Of the parties. For our purposes it will 

.r trine ° f 

end the idea of economic equality . 
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The claim to the full product of labor, which the doctrine 
ine claim itself demands unequal distn— 

of surplus value ' tries because it demands a correspondingly 
hiHer llae fo/ the more capable worker contributing more to 
oTput, Ind in the socialistic state of the future < he must also 

be granted a correspondingly higher ^come a Iajbor 

course, also accords With the sense or j skilled worker 

force , and union politics is geared to it. * 

would never put up with the wages of an unskilled ■ f 

frifateS s you see , irresistibly asserts itself 

^euse^oT £he wrier ^rSSt 

m ence differs it is not inequality but equality of treatment 
rnance differs, it is 7 aw _ the rigid law of 

which militates against the nature of law — to wage 

amisl H- 1 , could win through only by force ■ AS it applies o y 
wTrk this principle must also apply in the economy as a whole 
and where social success leads to inequality of wealth, the law 
of highest strength will have to grant legal . recogni imply 
■ of wealth as well Of course, this does not impiy 

ZTov. ii%/i ESS." i“ *»» 

every healthy people the law of force will in the long run have 
to yield to the peacetime law of liberty. 

The higher achievements which leadership performance 
to society are always apt to assure to the leader a legally priv- 
ileged position vis-a-vis the masses, and it w °uld alike 

propriate in the economic realm to treat leader ineaualitv in 
it is elsewhere in society. Here as elsewhere, inequality in 

must the right of the leader be equated with that of the masses. 

This finding by no means disposes of the proletarian philos- 
ophy of law, for by no means does it Stand and fall With the 
JirJrran of ecrualitv However mistaken it may have been with 
reject to the r%lt to the full product of labor the right to 
the means of subsistence asserted by it is incontestable . 

Tift* nor P must%he at P ^le "LT^osl^of *> •o 

nevertheless the establish o f to t* means^Jfa 

»” to the .y.t- If basic economic fight, it 

measurement and defense of this lower b^it is a goes ion 

and death for large around tS sSrival minimum or a»y 

those whose incomes fluctuate around auivivai .... 

even be permanently depressed below the minimum compatible with 
human dignity. Measuring the means of subsistence is '|/ ter al Jj 
a question not only of the physical but also of spiritual 
more 7 means of subsistence, not only of survival but also 
development of the vital energies! Hasn’t the of 

indeed found a splendid application in grade school where ail 
children are to have equal access to elementary instruction, 
is a great task for the proletarian philosophy of law to T°w 
many things Still remaining for society to do in order to bring 
to fruition the rich talents which today still remain stunted m 
the masses. 
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XIV. The Law of Small Numbers Put to the Historical Test 


1 . The Historical Possibilities 

Purely^tn 1 terms 0 " 1 f r lT ire ^ ^ leader and calls upon him. 
reared organ of the tSTl attVto w^stct^S 

^ma^n^ JSS« St £ “Hii 

or is n U ot perha%sThfs\^t n itude stronger ££ 

disml^ re , r h I arrived at his destination, it : is entitled to 
d^mlss the guide a f te r having utilized his services? If it 
couid do so It would indeed be the stronger of the two oar-ties 
f* characteristic of the multitude*' that it cannot 
generally -inner, lid ™ _, d ° S ° ° nly when ifc has become 

2o£‘S s^llh rri”1ts th rU? de orSla*ri?tTn ° f 

the individuals forming the multitude^ is not ™fficient to P lr“? 

reaching an agreement that the leader be dismissed Even if the 

number of malcontents were quite large one will not E T 

consensus tc ^ laige, one will not arrive at a 

others- ere libewis^^fTll. “V^rTo* S “*th IS 

his time e to° ne mUSt ha i ve COme to 9 ether under a new one who uses 
this ooint Wln IT support . Before things have developed to 
this point, conditions for the old leader remain favnrahle He 

tT wiTf certain ntin d ed - f ° ll0Wing and therefore i* in a position 
to win a certain predominance or even superiority allowing him 

to a certain and perhaps very high degree to olacehll 9 , 

aspirations ahead of those Qf th / masses P personal 

of how^he 9 TTlLnThTi d IT ti0nS ° nly show us the possibilities 

of TIL 1 r? latlonshl P between the will of the leader and that 

materialized °h h °” 

must trace the big sweep J historical development. In' this 

survey^ will ° already slow ? that° all sfcTalli^ ■ T T a brief 
of leadershin from III u ■ soclall y significant positions 

were & characterized * TTIT 9 until -T arly the p resent time 

it did not d n In i Y I I 9 superiority over the masses. If 

human history, ± e ^since^he^llns^nd^ S i nce , the beginning of 

"that Iew P leaders ^uled fveTlh 

few leaders ruled over the many aggregates Q f the masses. 


2 PhotlC Leadership and jt s Consequences f or the M asses 

brutal force The task^of °fo^ce Pl \ h^hT S W±th a period of 

horrinnintre n i f taSK f force which had to be done in the 

er Lip the ^strongest ^rrior ^ribes^h ' st l° n ^ est leadn 

inferior stock, m thTtw^nt b f, S T J 1 9 the masses of 

else in the harharisn ln ^lack Africa, and everywhere 

regime? Sriil ” 

s r ffii?J d " * 'och. suhmer//„V e ”Sr M ^/ n *ko“h d o4?yi 

the 7 he Victors were not of such superior stock 

lead o? the U /r in LvelonLn a t d ^ ^evated by the temporal 

Of their development, tyrannic rule could be established 
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uxiiig aiuse one victorious people was given 
the opportunity to assume control over the material power 
resources of arms end capital, along with the moral power 
resources of organization and culture. The deep furrows which 
the use of force at that time dug into the stratification of the 
populations lastingly affected the structure of even the strong -> 
est peoples and are still far from having been filled in com-' 
pletely even in the case of the most progressive peoples. When 
the citv of Rome came into being, the Romans in the main were 
still a tribe of vigorous peasants which was hardly superior to 
the other rural tribes of Italy. When the citv of Rome had 
become the holder of world power, the never-ending battles had so 
jumbled up the population that a small number of too powerful and 
arrogant optimates held command over the land and over a mass of 
impoverished coloni and slaves who had to cultivate the soil. 
Today in Italy and in other vast expanses of southern Europe the 
after-effects of this can still be perceived in the condition of 
the cultivating population, which economicallv and socially has 
been depressed to the level of metayage tenants. With the Ger- 
manic and Slavic peoples of Europe, too, the warrior rule with 
which their history begins had its legal consequences in the form 
of rural bondage and subservience which lasted into the 18th and 
19th centuries, and even after the elimination of bondage and 
subservience it manifests its actual consequences in the lesser 
vitalitv of the rural mentalitv which is found over large 
areas. Inasmuch as later the industrial proletariat was 

recruited from the peasant strata it is recruited from the 
lowest strata, the rural proletariat, to boot the latterTs 
impaired condition also determined the shape in which the indus~i 
trial proletariat began its employment, which imposed on it buri 
dens demanding a maximum of physical and moral robustness . His-i 
torically worn down, their stamina were so slight that the capi~i 
talist class, helped by wealth growing at an astonishingly rapid 
rate, was able to subject the proletariat to a modern despotic 
rule which in severity did not fall short of the tyrannical rule 
of arms and which could only be restrained after state and soci- 
ety, along with organizations of the proletariat, had turned 
against it. 

As things stood before the masses rose up during the age of 
revolutions, with nearly all the civilized peoples the lower 
classes had lost the capacity to perform the essentials of mass 
service and to be active followers exercising effective control 
over the leaders. The masses had become habituated to following 
traditional leadership in dull resignation, the idea that they 
might get rid of it being foreign to their way of thinking. 
Although one group or another perhaps desired a change in leader-’ 
ship, it still could not expect to be able to carry along onto 
new paths the great multitude of "the others, " and everything 
remained as it was. If it pleased the leader to select his Suc- 
cessor, he might have to fear opposition on the part of his COfln 
panions, but not on the part of the masses. They obeyed the SOL 
as they had obeyed the father. In this way personal leadership 
strengthened into historical leadership; specifically, princely 
rule by election was replaced by hereditary princely rule. 
Hereditary choice of the leader entails the loss of the idea ot 
selection, which is an essential strand of the purely social idea 
of leadership . Whether succession by inheritance doesn't have 
advantages of its own we need not discuss now, but let us m ^ rel y 
state that it has the effect of supporting the Law of Small 
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Numbers, even where the leader lacks the inner calling for lead i 
ership and where the position shapes the leader instead of the 
latter creating the position. Where the masses have become 
tractable by historical pressure, it suffices for maintaining 
control by the few that they are smart enough to meet the masses 
halfway as to their necessaries of life and their customs and for 
the rest not to make themselves obnoxious by emphasizing their 
dominant position. A prince who, in addition, knows how to pre-’ 
serve his personal dignity is bound to illumine his rule with the 
halo of patriarchal solicitude, no less. 

The hereditary taint of the individual descending from sick 
parents or forefathers today are not only a concern of the physic 
cian and the judge hut also of the social thinker and the 
psycholog ist-poet . Ibsen in his "Ghosts" presents to us a heart- 
wrenching example. How much more widespread and of graver conse- 
quences is, indeed, the historical affliction which the lower 
Strata have to bear as heirs to the pressure to which their par-’ 
ents and forefathers had been exposed . For peoples of sound 
extraction one nevertheless does not have to despair, for the 
historical ghosts can be banished . The condition is not hope-’ 
less, the disease is not incurably lodged in the blood. The 
weakness is a historically acquired one which with improved ciri 
cumstances can be got rid of again, but as is the case with every 
mass sickness, the cure demands the employment of substantial 
resources and the patient work of generations . Historically 
entrenched evils demand for their elimination long continued 
effort . 


3. The Transition to Lordly and to Democratic Leadership 

The first step toward improvement was taken when, in the 
case of the European peoples capable of development, the violent 
rules by arms, when they had performed the bulk of their history 
ical task, gradually had to make room for the newly ascending, 
milder powers of the church and the middle classes . Thereby the 
realm of stringent coercion had come to an end, but that did not 
spell the end pfi the Law of Small Numbers. The church shared 
with prince and nobility in the power, and later the wealthy and 
educated middle class also entered into the ranks of society's 
upper ten thousand . Church and middle class were by no means 

working only to further their own interests, they both made and 
pushed through demands envisaged as being in the interest of the 
whole society. They both approached the pure idea of leadership 
much more closely than did the old despotic leaders, although 
they, too, did not bring it to full fruition. During the period 
of ecclesiastical supremacy, as during that of bourgeois liberali 
ism, the leading powers retained something of the character of 
masterly rule. Although the middle class was no longer able to 
apply the historically acquired superiority of its means and 
to the violent suppression of the masses, but had to 
recognize their existential rights, it was still able to utilize 
them for the excessive pursuit of its interests. It enjoyed 
amPle opportunity for doing that . It was zealously intent upon 
Maintaining the historical lead in means and resources which the 
Masses in their restrained circumstances could not hope to el im i- 
nace. As administrator of the leadership office it was in a 

Dronaie 12 t0 S ° select the common aims as to be advantaged in the 
tIOCeSS. It had it within its power to grab the lion's share of 
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the leader in the jointly achieved successes and to become less 
encumbered in the allocation of burdens Even when it did not 
InToy any other advantage, it was still able to reserve the most 

remunerative posts in state and society for i ^aimtZ 
through their education and their connections bad first claim to 

them. 

In the new atmosphere, matters of princely rule als ° 
changed. More and more the princes were absorbed by the tasks of 
peace, which alongside the work of war grew profusely, and 
increasingly they had to face the new powers of the people. The 
enlightened prince craved being the patron of the intellectual 
leaders. His well-understood interest made himthebenefactorof 
the middle class and the liberator of the peasants, if only 
because he thereby settled the fight against the nobility in his 
favor for good. Perhaps there has never been a leader ■ ir , the 
State who came closer to realizing the pure idea of leadership 
than did the enlightened despot who vaunted himself of being the 
highest servant in the state. All power was joined in him he 
enjoyed absolute freedom of action, and since he was bound by 
judgment and conscience, it did not matter at all that he did 
have to face an opposite power which would be able to rein him 
in. To be sure, conditions depended on his two eyes, and 
although for the rest he did everything to develop the strength 
of his people, he hardly had an interest in educating it to the 
exercise of freedom. Individual and nation can rise to freedom 
Only from their own accord. 

The European peoples, after all the historical pressures, 
had retained enough vitality to develop their wealth and educa-< 
tion progressively during the extended times of peace and 
improved order. Along with greater strength, the desire grew to 
make freer use of it. The ascendency of the masses — first Of 
the middle class and along with it of the peasantry , and finally 
of the proletariat as well — could not be stopped Long after 
despotism had been changed to princely rule and the latter to 
lordly leadership, lordly leadership was displaced y 

cooperative-democratic leadership . The frozen historical leader 
ships were rejuvenated, leadership by religious authority already- 
having been reformed for some time. All along the line of the 
state-church community the traditional rigid forms of leadership 
were replaced by looser ones, which kept developing ever more 
freely. Europe had entered into the period of democratization, 
of revolutions, of upheaval. 

The frightened rulers of yesteryear see in the democratic 
movement the victory of the street, the victory of the masses, 
the victory of mass will over leadership will. Certainly where 
the movement achieved its objective the masses succeeded m 
securing considerably enhanced attention to their interests in 
the process of social decision-making. But they could get to 
this point only where they had learned to place themselves under 
leaders who, in order to act on behalf of the interest of the 
masses, could not be lacking in a well-functioning leadership 
will. In the grave battles which had to be fought with the Old 
powers the leadership organ had to function extremely well, and 
how often indeed did it happen that the leadership function was 
enhanced at the expense of the masses! All these great revolin 
tionary movements needed and had their strong leaders in thought 
and deed. The English revolution was intellectually prepared for 
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by the reformers' teachings of religious liberty, the middle- 
class revolution in France by the enlightenment down to Rousseau 
the proletarian revolution in Russia by the socialist thinkers 
down to Marx. And those who governed were stern leaders. 
£f4 v ? J ? / -Rousseau, and Marx exercised sovereign influence over the 
thinking of their followers. And the intellectual leaders at the 
appropriate time were joined by the leaders in action whose his- 
toric mission it was to transform the ideas into practical sue 
cess and who through their success gained a hold on the masses. 
They too, were stern leaders, and they had to be, for it was not 
possible without an extreme effort to overthrow the old powers. 
Charies Stuart was followed by Cromwell, Louis XVI by Napoleon 
after the men of terror, Tsar Nicholas II by Lenin. If in the 
princely state the motto had been, "The King is dead, may the 

Kl Jl g l2 ™ ! ' when the P^P^'s state was set up it was quite 
often, The King is dead, may the Dictator live!" 


^ ' —£rV ° P ■ the Masses and Will of the Leader during the Period 
of devolutions, Especially the French Revolution 

The first of the modern revolutions, the English one, began 
as a revolution from above. Charles Stuart wanted to be an abso-< 
lute prince as were the princes on the Continent. Perhaps he 
would have forced through his will to power if he had not had to 
C °?u W ~ th th , e , resistance of the puritanical spirit of liberty and 
with Cromwell s outstanding leadership strength. The victory 
gave Cromwell a fullness of power such as n,o English king before 
him had enjoyed, and under the title of Lord Protector he ruled 
over England as the undisputed dictator. 

The great French revolution was the eruption of a new 
immense force . In the thought of popular sovereignty, in the 
blissful belief m liberty, equality, and fraternity, the French 
people had identified itself as a closely knit unit. However, 
the intellectual leaders who had disseminated the new idea were 
not immediately followed by the leaders in action. Robespierre 

rinf u de 5 2 ^ ed . he . f°? e to s P eak in the Constitutive Assembly, 

une had his fill indulging the new sense of power. But the power 
°f facts irresistibly forced its way through the flood of bier 
Thl dS ” hic !} were spoken ,and through the ecstacy of the souls 
ra ^ lant rise of the idea of popular sovereignty eclipsed the 
idea of royal sovereignty which until shortly before had put its 
spell on the Minds. Taine puts his finger oh the decisive fact 
i* e S 5 ylng F f anCe had no government, for the old government 

was done with and the new one had not yet taken shape. The sov 

ereign people wanted to listen to itself when it talked in the 

assemblles of its 25,000 communes. For all that the 
f° V - eJ L nm f nt admitted ° f n ° delay. One had to be done 
Zith, A® famishad and desperate rabble of the cities and likewise 
IvJlvZhere a 91 n t peasants who rose up against the landlords 
everywhere. Quite apart from any detailed concern, the new idea 
J.j° pul f r sovereignty imperatively pushed toward reconstructing 
fuZr' churc . h ' and society according to its image, and the fur ? 
rjfi °. n l walked on the new paths, the more one had to grapple 
forno 2Jlte 5 J1 5 I ■ and external rivals. The newly born phenomenal 
fi i*iu needed , ls ?reat leader and looked for him in vain. The 
inanna P %° P }? had t0 stand the historical test for the signif- 

ot the saying that the leader is indispensable f or the 

Masses and that the suitable leader is selected only by 
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success. AS long as this did not happen France remained in the 
State Of interregnum, as did Germany after the fall of the 

Hohenstaufen dynasty when it experienced "the emperor less time 
the terrible t im e, " as is written in Schiller s ballad or zne 
count of Hapsburq The newly unleashed forces, stronger than one 
lad ever experienced before could not rest In the ever more 
frequent scenes where the passion of the multitude broke . through 
management first fell to the accidental leaders as they were 
created on the spur of the moment. During the course of the 
World War such ad hoc leaders in the starving cities of thej Cem 
tral Powers were often enough seen rising when m front or zne 

food stores or warehouses excited men and women were 

together by their common distress and who as a crowd g 

become conscious of its strength, all of a sudden burst forth as 

soon as one of them had thrown out to "the others the inflam- 
matory word. All at once the wild deed was done which nobody 
had really wanted to do." What happened here on a small scale 
occurred on a gigantic one at the outbreak of the French Revolts 
tion and during its days of terror. While the level headed minds 
were still groping uncertainly, the enthusiasts with the determi 
nation of their narrow mind pursued the idea of popular sover- 
eignty to an extreme. This idea now happened to have seized the 
minds and no other thought could prevail against ltas „/°J^ a f, 
its feasibility remained untested. The ringing word freedom 
had been proclaimed, and it exerted its magic It also loosened 
the chains which heretofore had restrained the violent elements 
of the people. In these the passion of the leaders found ready 

followers. The alliance of zeaI °“ s 7 ma ^ nes ® , and . tried S 
successful over all other forms of leadership which were tried, 
and assured to the new rulers dominion over the masses to an 
extent which the kings of France had never possessed. Even Louis 
XIV could not marshal against the external enemy such a contini 
gent of fighters as did the men of terror with their universal 
compulsory military service, nor did he wield such a ne fS^y 
unlimited fullness of power to quash internal resistances Mat 
was the royal star-chamber justice compared with the justice of 
terror of the populace! This very exuberance of strength turned 
out to be France’s undoing , for it generated the whirlwinds of 
the revolution just as a stream not dammed in by firm ei^anMents 
generates whirlpools when it has been swelled by cloudbursts. 
This whole immense power first wore itself out in the drive for 
self-preservation and expansion. An indomitable drive came to 
life to extend the nearly boundless strength born from freedom to 
its fullest potential; a drive to communicate this strength to 
the surrounding peoples who were still under the yoke of their 
princes; a drive to cultivate it to perfection in the French 
people and to make it impregnable to any kind of resistance, 
zealous mind considered any means to such a lofty end as permisi 
•tiblt* even necessary. The strength born from freedom became as 
Intolerant and cruel as the strength of love of the church had 
once been, and the guillotine did its work more expeditiously yet 
than did the stake . Keeping in check the newborn immense 
strength with its indomitable drive required the highest degree 
of masterly skill such as a Caesar and an Augustus and perhaps a 
Tiberius had possessed. But the men who had to control that 
strength were — apart from the one Danton with his 
instinct “ as shortsighted as Claudius and as bloodthirsty as 
Nero. Being placed at those dizzying heights, they were all 
bewitched by Caesarean delusion. The sovereign populace squirmed 
under their blows. It was its salvation that in the furious 
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struggle for power they betrayed one another. With Robespierre's 
fall the worst was over. The Directorate no longer needed the 
extreme means of terror, and instead of the guillotine resorted 

l? Xu 1 ™' ® ut ln the P rocess it didn't know any better 

than did the Jacobins how to put the new strength to use for the 
populace, being in the main still caught up in the struggle for 
power. Strength was only ennobled to fertile deed when through 
the selection of military success Napoleon, a man who had the 
calling to become dictator, was elevated to leadership. Passing 
lightly over the ideology of popular sovereignty, he placated the 
French by directing the strength born from freedom into domestic 
channels of lasting effectiveness and through an incomparable 
series of victories lifting the nation up to the heights of world 
dominion . 

... f ° r Cromwell'S dictatorship, Napoleon's likewise 

did not pass the test of time. In the French people as in the 
English, the impulse to freedom was too strong to be held down 
tor the duration, and, moreover, the provoked peoples of Europe 
turned against Napoleon. in England as in France dictatorship 
was followed by restoration, there by the Stuarts and here by the 
Bourbons. But since the Stuarts, like the Bourbons, had neither 
learned nor forgotten anything , the restorations couldn't last 
either. Through a series of upheavals and changes, which we need 
not pursue here any further, England and France finally obtained 
durable liberal constitutions . 


5. The Roman and the English Systems 0 f control of the Leaders 

sm ^ By ^ Pr % diSP ° Siti0n aS wel1 aS history, the English people 
among the European peoples is the one most qualified for free-’ 
oni. It redounds to its benefit to have passed through its revo -7 
lutionary epoch at a considerably earlier time than did the Coni 
tinent and to have had a headstart of centuries over it in the 
TclT^lledZ l "I 5 P° litical freedom. The way in which poll t- 
of ihi Ji d T- ha l *t e u n , organized in England can teach the nations 
° h - C ° at ^ nent that even a free people needs firm leadership, 

i hh true -i Provided it also has the countervailing power which 

Xh 11 - Z f tl i e i eader within bounds and obliges it to 
nof hh the interest of the masses. This countervailing power 

can't alt 8 , th ®, ma f s . es as such , however, for the masses 

,1m leadership, and on their own they could do 

extremel-y little against the leader. Whenever they try to rely 

obliae^hJir 1 mott 1 ?? 3 * i they 4 - fal \ prey to accidental leaders who 
Enallld^s brutal instincts and turn order into chaos. In 

wl?rl ; h C* h Se -” e See . 2t clearly demonstrated that the power 
which through its opposition must control the existing government 
as * organized und er modes of leadership which are as firm 

rnnJith °f the governing majority. This is the rationale for the 

experience ° c ,f ar J : he which is the fruit of the political 

f f th English people and which can hardly be done 

been f ° r 9 °^ d 3S 3 1 result of the disturbances to which it has 
lp%Hpr% XPO fl d J ecentl y- While the majority party through its 
atte . nds . tbe business of governing, the opposition 

I is n tl 1 i y ir Party ln . lts leaders holds in reserve the ministry which 
tinni i ake over , t * e government as soon as the party through elec- 
tions has gained for itself the majority of votes 9 
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The English system is a refined development of the system of 
the old Romans which strove to attain 

7 'nrr the Consuls at regular intervals. The Consul, tor c ne year 
of his stewardship equipped with all the authority considered 
necessary for the successful management of his of f^ e ' 
restrained not only by having next to himselfhisequally empow 
_ W but also by having to vacate his seat zo zne 

elected successor at the end of the year and by being subject to 
accountability for his administrator. The political maturity 
the Romans is still more clearly attested hy the institution of 
Si KS torship. in times of emergency .the JMS5J5 otedi, 

ently submitted to a dictator endowed si tb unlimited p°*er "" 

“confine. %£ bis 

the Roman people was triumphant because it knew how to submit to 
the will to power of its leaders, which at the same time it was 
able to curb. The English system is refined in the sense that it 
does not tie the change of government to the formal rule of 
annual turnover, but makes it dependent upon a vote in parliament 
and the outcome of the general elections where the majority of 

voters decides the issue. The government remains in office as 

long as its management encounters the confidence of the major- 
ity 9 The leaders of the governing party as well as ^po- 

sition must therefore always be careful to act m the interest of 
the maioritv of the eligible members of the populace. Inciden 
tally , J the outcome of the election rests with a relatively small 
group of voters, estimated by an expert to have accounted 
one-tenth of the eligible voters in the recent elections The 
ma jority of voters is always committed to the traditional party 
position dictated by the party interests, and only the most dis 
cerning group of voters is prepared to move independently 
turns away from the government when it suspects it to have acted 
against the general interest — or perhaps only against its own 
special interest which, as it always happens, it equates with the 
general interest It is its votes which help the opposition gain 
ITctory which in turn exposes to the public the mistakes com- 
mitted by the government. As long as this most mature group 
voters decides the issue, the radical sentiments will be over- 
come, and the moderate view of the center will give direction to 
the will of the populace. 

Of course, it was not the letter of the Roman consular situ-| 
ation and it is not the form of the English party system what 
keeps the leaders of the governing party in line, but it was and 
is the impulse to freedom which is particular to the bngiisn 
people, as it was particular to the Roman people during the Cen 
furies of its greatest strength. The impulse to freedom in every 
people possessed bv it has its base in the unbroken vigor of the 
bodies and minds, in the excellent work performance which brin ? s 
economic prosperity , in the mores which maintain order, in the 
urge for culture which gives forward momentum. The = 
economy , morality, culture, as they flourish under ^OnymOUS 
leaders or beyond, that have developed their own leader ship 
hierarchy and organization, are the supportive powers of polit- 
ical freedom. They give the people the strength to resist 
attempt by ambitious leaders bent on grabbing the reins of gov 
ernance. Organized under their leaders, they form the SU 
of which the associations of the political parties are composed, 
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and to a large extent the leadership of the political parties has 

nol n th % CrU2 i ed AT the±r ranks - The wil1 of a free people is 
/ of .^ e masses; it is, down to its very roots, the 
fusion of mass will and leadership will . 


6. Will of the Masses and Will of the Leader after the Upheaval 
Especially ln Russia 

. The revolutions since the World War have been of different 

\ n - fc h he main also have followed a different course than 
did the English a nd French revolutions. At the same time how- 
TfeZ'like these they attest to the extraordinary significance 
attached to leadership precisely on the occasion of great polit- 
lca up eava s. Whereas the English revolution was one from 
above vis-a-vis which the middle class had to prove that its 

laT^he WaS flrml y grounded, and whereas the French revolution 
was the eruption of a new vitality of the French people the 
revolutions after the World War were debacle* mhl* P llL “f 

reis “5i„5" Tsa 7 n!r : trem ° r t- tecto^" m>» h 

_ r y~¥.„ reac h, and impact. In the vanquished states of 

f^hnnnred ^ and Austr ia-Hungar Y the foundation rocks of the 
time honored dynasties of the Romanov, Hohenzollern and 

zTle7n g ~ L °7% in \ COll r apSed - The House * of RomanSv, Hohen- 
Z °Htme' i Hapsburg-Lorraine aiI had ascended their thrones as 

a bfT f a u ft ? r a string of victories, and the inexorable 

defeat f ^ i ry had br±ng their rules t0 an end when world 
defeat was an argument against them in the eyes of the masse* 

Already before, each of the dynasties a t one time or another had 

hunbled^hem^at 11 ^ 1 def . ea f s - Although Napoleon had successively 
humbled them at Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, and the Moskva thev 

could eV rtrnvl e r n fL trUC *L ^ vital nerve, but time and again they 

could recover through new successes. The professional officers 

and non-commissioned officers and the soldiers . drilled during 
extensive peacetime service » forming the core of their armiJ* 

duty C °™ev te w tJ° tbe . flagb y fallowed traditions of honor and 
of y U if sustalned b y the soldier's particular psychology 

and P Z * whl compensates him for all professonial sacrifices 

plane V Qn which % thr f at of . los ^ n 9 his life by elevating him to a 
P . 4 -u° n which be shares in the intoxication of battle strength 
and the power of victory. The old professional a rmi es too had 
not always been able to stave off despondency and Tnervation but 

slirit Sam l thGy alwaVS reunited in military loyalty' The 
I emanating from the professional core of 

discipline U in n the he World War .. was so vibrant as to maintain firm 
iilbuina fn immense military body. Then there was the idea 

imoiung all the peoples which were drawn into the war that thev 
fAinnal attacked by an insidious enemy and had to defend their 
State Everywhere the weighty duties demanded by the 

that rTvilifcd Uldere i d With j ° yful enthusiasm. But it so happens 
beyon^L 1 ^ 7 peopies % r u e enable to bear a national war going 
the certain limits. The loss of professional soldiers affects 
army the loss of militia soldiers affects thepopulace and 

ter lan^^tht 1 War d a ^h n9 Wlth the soldlers ' Citizens in the hin- 
Mar li°'iZhes age ?' he WOmen ' and the children suffer. If the 
tory S or etCil 1eact t a n V t r ve3 hf and the P ros P ect for attaining vic- 
wbat use thtre' is anb ° norable peac f. vanishes, the multitude asks 

battle! the ZLfe**?Lal 0ntlnUln Z \ be war - When ln the unending 
lt,UnL had h/f/ Z 1 core of the army, which had to bear the 
’ ’ ^ been Practically used up, the spirit Q f the army had 
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7 a/ ~t chanced The psychology of the bourgeois worried about his 

also changed. * y d wdth an eye on his own welfare won 

business , home, 2nd i^mily ana witn y f L i. fnr" 

out over soldierly psychology, and the question of the 
of the war now was also asUd throughout the ranks of the army 
first in the hinterland and at the base, but finally all the way 
Ip to the Tattle front. Th. .inds of People inside and outside 
tL ary turned 1 ™y fro.Jhe n,o„,rch^^ S t£ »on- 

TrchThad held over the civilians and th ? ^““dSlinding 

it took was th. initiative of a tew determined men d.mendin? 
their dethronement , and no hand would be lifted , 

defense The armies had ceased serving as the shield and sword 
Zf the dynasties In Germany as in Russia it was generals of the 
highest rank and proven loyalty who successfully fisted on the 
.uj: n f their emperors. The peoples endured what a great 

£for?ty°anZng thiZ pJLps had not Wired, Out .hat to {.revest 
they lacked any kind of inducement. 

When the dynastic keystone dropped out of the monarchical 
edifice, things were not over and done with. The moral ettect 
spread out across the entire society witnessing this unheard-of 
event Shaken was the structure not only of the political but 
the entire social edifice, which fundamentally was held together 
not by external resources of power but by forces oft he sou y 
far the most disintegrating effect occurred in 

the Tsar there existed on the national plane no leadership power 
of some strength. The church clung to thejsa r, the Duma did jot 

yet have traditions on its side, the an mobility the educated 
a long time been wrought up against the y, th 

middle class was numerically weak as compared to the masses, the 
occasional " <T industrialists had th. .altitude ot workers - . ho 
had every reason to be unhappy about their situation -against 
them For a short while the Duma was still able to maintain a 
democratic government, but its directives were already interfered 

with by the councils of workers and soldiers. ^ ere ” s;c ^“!line 
a test of strength by resuming operations on the front line . 
This was the signal for complete disintegration. De , adersh ip 

everywhere had come to an end, everywhere the many at the bottom 
rose against the few at the top. The great majority of the sol- 
diers 9 tired of war, went home. What was left of the -i.tary 

organization were the councils of soldiers l '^ld ? now over- 
councils of workers formed by organized labor, could now over 
throw the newly established government. As couldn t have hap 
pened otherwise, in view of the general excitement, the most 
radical group, the Bolsheviks, got the upper hand in the COun- 
oils The Bolshevist organization had already been completed 
long before the war, it had been sifted and hardened in the 
advanced school of conspiracy for years. The hatred for the 
establishment which had pitilessly persecuted the revolutionaries 
and the fervent belief in their mission to renew the world united 
them in an iron discipline. In cold logic the Bolshevist o rgani 
zation had contrived its program for equality and was determined 
to carry it out with ruthless energy It was clear to the 
Bolsheviks that the first order of business was - to capture 
power. After the collapse they were given the long-hoped- for 
opportunity to do so, and they could build up a regime which had 
to be more 7 durable than that of the Jacobins in France, over whom 
they held the great advantage of being internally united and 
prepared to the last detail. Their theory of equality gained for 
them a firm grip on the instincts of the unleashed masses, 
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ftnm U M t0 gBt rld ° f the leaders placed over them. Aside 

f s ?. Idiers workers, the rabble, and the scum of the pro- 
Iht llL h ill It S e fP. e f iall y the peasants who obliged them because 
feudal estate f °™ demandad . distribution to them of the 

tbandonino ^LT ^ Tsar and the liberal intelligentsia 

abandoning him, then came under proletarian leader shio and 

l?tf ed The re TaTnT upheaval ° f thelllS^prTp- 

the feudal land for the P easants who distributed 

iarae maiorit^ol Ihe i other ' and since they constituted a 

% 9 JL, 3 ty ^ f the P°P ulace ' the Tsarist system was deprived 
of any prospect for a return as long as it failed to give up Its 

occupants of 2 the leading 8 noblllty ' . from whose ranks came the 
thi P extent tT 3 f adln ? Positions ln the state hierarchy. To 
that extent the Bolshevist interest was at one with that of the 

peasants. The Bolshevist government exploited the situation to 

lantured ‘ , NOt ° nly did leaVe t0 thepeasint the 

d .- 1 t nd '. butby and lar 9 e it also spared him the reguire- 
2 f e ° ld sr ° v ® rnment had burdened him with. Lanin's 

good sense later granted to the peasant even the indispensable 

economic mobility which the rigid! party platform w llll not have 

£°^® d ? d I" return the government could expect that the 

P rial TleHth^ } nterferln< 3 with its exercise of dictato- 

rial rule in the rest of Russia. 

The Bolsheviks quickly gained the upper hand over the other 
revolutionary associations because they proceeded most resolutely 

TlsoTereilt -ft T* instin ° ts ° f Masses 
out in nlmT-H P W1 * h the counter-revolutions which broke 
Tsarilt If re Z 10 I l s ° f the vast realm. The heroism of the 
in vain flit hi char J e , ,° f the counter-revolutions was 

Bolshevik fLdl^hin f f ,. dl l n t g ° along with them - The 
Bolshevist leadership didn t hesitate to reinforce their small 

numerical weight by the most extreme means of terror. Those 

suspected of being attached to the old state officers and 

fZnltT/ Va i P rimarily ' but also the members of the wlalthy and 
educated class _ were decimated or fled abroad. The tollhlvist 

°^r iZ H0^er re ^ d wls Tts tenure^' 

ioriTT^Ti 1 itS nun 'b >e TT n — & the ^unil^Thi olTTlnspira d 

at a bout ?5 e ooTL W i°t nevertheless 6 Struggl * has been estimated 
rule which ' linked “ ne . vertheless succeeded in establishing a 
rnuldnT Ti 1 k tu i nearly im P re 9 na ble . Outside Russia one 
a siTl be i 1GVe } hat SUC l a 9 reat . People could be swayed by such 
who nialnlTi °i whose origins were a mystery, to boot, or 

tariat and^hTliZrv^ 0 " 1 T e most °pp ressed strata, the proie- 
disdained T STt J' allenyace pushed aside, persecuted, and 

Riissiih * s 7 tate and society. One could hear it said that 

had fallen prey to foreign rule as it had under the 
iartars, no wonder Since the first reliable crack troops of the 

flu naarlins 6 co ^ osed Chinese, Latvians, BashLrs 

frMhwrirk ' f nd ° ther non-Russians . A people without the mental 
framework of masters just can’t be without masters. The body- 

ffiucasiin ■ sultans °J E9ypt ' which had been P ut together from 

hSIe 1 thl r ^ SOn f r ^ ? f war ' made itself the rule r If the land 
DUCaUSe the Mameluks martial profession gave them the mental i tv 

bnihliltion If tl ld ieader f in Russia and after the personal 
of their most determined representatives the asso- 
lation Of Bolshevists was the only one P which had the will to 
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rule and, what's more, was admitted to leadership altogether. 
After the removal of the old top leaders it had under its command 

7 7 ms c c incavable of functioning . In place of the P e 

a leveled mass incapable or y masses, a supreme leadi 

snnal leaders had fallen prey to tne \ nnnt m 7 

sona± UD which combined under its control 

ZtrZ Til " t«if a£ In particular had also seal, 

up the economic ltad.rsf.lp, ehich even the .Imrghty T.ar 

had left to personal Initiative. ' ttfJothorfty, and 

Se^l^vTsts^^lftny could to Settle religions thinho 
the Bolshevists ' 010 intelligentsia was incor -» 

porated into the government service, and while their talentsand 
were utilized, they were pressed down to the general 
level of l^ing. Of the former government apparatus everything 
was restored that was needed in view of the tasks taken over and 
Especially of the need to assert power. In many respects it 
became more severe as the standard set by the Jacobiman i institu 
tions of y force -as imitated and even “deeded 
"Or-hrana " was continued m the form or one ueiuuie / 

Ed it? so doing a considerable portion Of its personnel was taken 
over for whose support the cruel lust of the rabble furnished 
ready helpers and henchmen. In the wars which had e ■ ht 

ducted military discipline was tightened again, and such tight 
ening was also applied to work discipline in the factories . Jb 

g™?g coSd he SlSSJated, and 

SrHgn countries co<fld he moved to . cknwle g.thesta tus |uo. 
Jn a short time the government felt so consolidated that . t Id 
OMn xffnrrl to tone down its terrors because it could expect tnat 
oFal/ the SiiSons not one mold readily dare tested up 

S'SL/.FK £*2*1 S s%?fe p S 

down the existing leadership strata, but it shook up the wn ° le 
n ,a ...- nn ,7 life because it began its dominion by depopulating the 

large cities, by letting their houses and streets de ^ e ^ 
Jliir-nr, d« fall into disrepair, by ruining the forests, by 

destroying the farms and the best of their equipment by 
agriculture to peasant na„o„e c ^*“^“’S.SeV”hI 

SSs' ^JnlrX '’and ‘“S' liwng^SioneTI the masses in 
Terms Of diothing, food, and heating deteriorate. 

The small number could impose its harsh law on the Russian 
oeoole because its history had not permitted it to secure sup 

portive powers of freedom and free leaders who cou ^ n ba X^ ^ces oi 
resistance to despotism. Now the pernicious conseguences or 
centuries of Russian bondage came to the fore. The autocratic 
Tsar had begun too late to allow room for freer — s and 

his autocracy collapsed before being able to complete its 


'German word for the secret police in Tsarist Russia. 

(Tr.) 

"German word for Soviet State secret police (originally the 
extraordinary commission to combat counterrevolution 
sabotage) . m (Tr.) 
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transformation, which had already released potent forces = nd hold 
strength £' A -evened 

feverish r‘eVS JfLJed* h?“sslon', SjfS ctrTff 
tionaTErasl ^ ^f terS knew of n ° remedy against the trldi- 
^cfes,*^^ other ^tharE to n 

above ThTfJvEl Tf^mTss 

S3S2? SS- pr;jSf“L ,“ys „L e Top e s tS%2£ 

4"“; °r ^5=e e t”ey r hfd S res^J“e 

^3 £ SS ^hlhSsIf^Ser^pSS 

wijrcfl tor the foreseeable future would rule rmt = n ,r . f . , 
ing power . I„ the p „„ss they Si "ddioted " ’/ the "|£? ’}£ 

nnsffa tlat „o5« h * 2d “““ its ^ the rulers of “e o!d 
predominant 3 To ?* 1 *‘“ c * “ “» -beemes 

at the same Y - Tu t be fl< 3 h ters an d philosophers 

SamS 7 t i me ' but since they didn’t belong to those excev 

inT was P ThapeTbv The ±t ^ - given t- t0 d ° doujbIe their thini- 

ing was snape a by the requirements of combat Tike i-he 

T iL TfTi-o T‘y <*• °* Woricai „a™ 2SS 

restraining the fighting power of the old 

rSr force TalcTetTh 9 ^ ° f the maSSeS ™til the new supf- 
rror rorce matched the old one. Perhaps the historioaraoher ef 

the 6 burden 6 T™ wil i - bave to ? lve them credit for having Removed 

people |ut the ne ™ent-daV C LTervlT^ T* ° f the io( ^ 

L i-u'i " une present day observer must note, above all, that 
Xolsey foTireTiol repr “ S P~d““ 


Sons^Sf C “ ‘he central Powers and the vioto- 

ras siill” strong ™ ? ?hL destructive force of the revolution 
army and the TneEhvTTe\u U ^ Sia ln fci ? at U tore asunder the 
Hunaarv as W<=7 7 ac lnt °d t ±t ir natlona l constituent parts. j n 
the 9 Y as well as here and there in Germany the dictatorship of 

Gemany nc f n S rErma^T^T' but ifc did not ^t a “ P in 
everywhere t h? ^e^raHr ' ^ th& nGW national states 

from the early fftStiSsT? itself, and, apart 

followed by the social ° nS ' i th E- pol:Lt ^ cal .revolution nowhere was 

the kind that had yttn reV0 { ut . 10n - Missing was preparation of 
jf.ina tnat had been created bv the uni chatri c-h 
Russia, the lurea of D,, s «Jsn ■ y ■ Bolshevist conspiracy in 

being enough Tn emiasaries and of Russian money not 

being enough i:n addition , in the new national states the build- 

winds for thTT 0 ciai 0Wer de f* nded attention to woo the 

endeavors In Hunga . rv could U h T n ' an T H thls if the Bolshevist 

leraclion. As To r y Gei Zny andTEZEniTT 1 * T by national coum 

Wen after the y / nd Germanic Austria, m particular, 

the gTT armles fnffTZnTT t emper ° r and the dissolution of 
hvd t , sufficiently strong forces of social lesdershio 

l Q n rema ^f inbaCt L ° prevent the spread of the social revolT 

the e ducated P Tircies ltS ' the c \ vl1 servants, the entrepreneurs, 
r .Jt?nnT d circles m general, and the churches due to their 

Peasantry waTEEEfief lt - de T ee ° f stability, and the 

1 was satisfied. it is true that the malcontent 
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. , , . , nrn 7ofariaf succeeded in expanding its rights considi 

industrial pivtetaxial: succeeded ^ ^ l ndustrial relations 

1 y and italso^nagedto exert attraction on a goodly number 
laws, and nowhere did things advance to the point that 

of employees. But nowhere oia y sta te constitutions — 

the democratic idea was violated in conceivable — or 

one let it go at developing them to the limit ^conceivable ^ ^ 

that the private economic order was violated oraanized social 
sure industrial workers social 

groups have won a degree of influence on affcer the ? revolt 

State whifch especially during til g„ should have enjoyed 

tion ,ect teyoct <*. Lcflccncc^ck ^VStitMilciM 

ThlTr representatives Likewise, in the enterprises th* actual 
their representatives. infrequentlv transcended their 

influence exerted by them not infrequently Qf wQrkers 

legal rights. Here a d rule had come, and where the 

belieV mod. t J',ii Old lenders 1 tried to restrain them they trend new 

=■=* -a S asf 

SiSStn! SSiSeTit Sy the aftershocks of the disine 
lution stiii which made themselves felt in tne 

SoSfl“t met ure. The hi, moerng torces which ^cal^ 

^Tr^evemeT,^ SUr. S. ilso no great leader of Jhe Popno 

P i JZ The many parties into which the people had been split m 

la °e . Tne many pari. iso i ea ders Of party-oriented, limited 

earlier t^es retained their ^ multitude W ere and are 

perspective and influence. neauez rule Qf 

equally infirm. The evil to bemoan was ana 
the masses, but the general impotence . 

Like the German people and the peoples involved '. in the 

, _ . , _ ■ _j_ _ ■ _ oeoDles of Europe aro also confronted 

upheaval, the victorious PP recover their strength and to 
with enormous tasks whfehthey had begun before the 

continue the fertile oeveiupmeuz. -' r. roe . n j vod the con~< 

World War. World War and upheaval have notjesolved the co 

flicts of power which everywhere had been stirred up i oy u e 

^ contrary, they have further intensriea 

postuous progress, , , . _ i cr* 7 Tr and everywhere one long~> 

them. The masses sense this precisely and everywhere th(J 

incrlv expects the great leader who would lay down tne ar eat 

trilled minds. The present time proves u^ignusly 
national tasks simultaneously are a ways^g^ which mu st transform 

ship and that ^ is mass ' 1 will and must give direction and coni 
mass impulses into a 1 nass ± ana^ caJ f ed up tQ assum e leaders 

slstency to the lstter . . , err eat numbers 

Ship is not afraid of foundering in the sea of great umb 

Unlike the faint-hearted who lift 

march on upright, confident that the waves win y 
him. 
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XV. The Historical Circulation of Power and the 
Sequence of Epochs 

1 ■ -About the Theory of the Coincidences in History 
All peoples of the Occident are blood-related 

&££&■ oc.fr ^ in zr% %gjffirzs3rz5 

Si' . , r curnea to machine production and laroe-scale 

enterprise; ln the period of arowth 7 f large scare 

brought into the democratic movement, with the center of IrJlitv 
veering increasingly toward the proletarian masses 

TyTclroTolT, although differ Sces^L^eii^t *1® t° be / argely 

isss issf^-irH & 

not only with respect to tL ° CCld f nt *> u * a11 Over the wor ld, and 
but also from one epoch to another * ^ p^ onging to the same epoch 
are really in multiple ways related ZthTT^'t systems 

peoples which, having reached an advanced staa^of w of . earll f r 
were no less flourishing while hiving 0 to suffer sili£° P e Tl s ' 

Caes^s reP t7i: nt lT n 9±Ven US hy «£ Roman^t^ln 

another. ^ " B " eco ^ ize ™e trait of modern life after 

bistory, lany G wire 1 inclined lo Identify Nothing ^ big h swee P of 
° f u- p l ralle i historical development. For example B Draper” * 
ttrl° ry ? uro ^e's intellectual DevelSpmert^l'J tTshol that 

there were five epochs of furnnun ■ in i. uriea to show that 
other peoples passed thrluah 7 “tellectual Iife which all 

credulity, exploration, fifth, reason and^dicav* 6 " 1 e f 3S ° f 

ence in iiterature intellectual manifestations of philosophy^ sli- 
I ioii™ at i U e ' religion, as well as politicfl svstem 

„ 6 „*1 f s “ tialiy . the 1 9l ilS : U eoaS 

length 0 i/^gjer 1 i^tis^n^r ^ ^^^^hl^reatlsl 

til sSe tS‘ 'periods Sa T duration of about a millelimS & 
from each other hv + ■ Accordlng to him, peoples separated 

development s y f enturie ^ or millenia still evince in their 

-be sine cultural fta^s^lT/i' h f ving to pass through 

°reysig already thouoht ?hat In the same wa V' 

$ ad teiS^ - * as 

- asrsi.*^ dS 

„ o L offer themselves to historioaraohv nn * y c f ese , as data 
way of trackina the niszoriograpny on a grand scale, with 

tracking the law of how they ca me about. He views 
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their course 'he sa «, beginning J° <£/f“ end^sj 

KS^d",^ 

»e .ill hot further pursue the fact “^^“rt".^ 
able to Stic* to his bold hi^flair for* it, must have put him 
his strong sense of -is ory, places Ne called attention to 

at odds with his doctrine in many places critically but 

. . y~ __„j_ _ j_ ■ _ „ lint" in orctQir to GXaiuiUG ■ LL * ■* . , 

C^liberatTon, 

The Obiect of our inquiry cannot be confined to the * isto ^ 
of cultures but we must ZyntLsize all aspects , ot the ^toqr of 
or 7 ae 7 i- ie affected by both internal and external powers. 
EvlTtthe re the external powers must provide shelter for the 

SFi- ^r4ss^5*<ssi 

achievements • 

our presehtati^^j7ill he oonfined^to^the^a<h7Mced^di7'iliza- 

s;^.vssrt^cu«j£4. . S ?ss h „ 

as little representative of the highly articulated structure 
great history of peoples as can the growth of a plant f ^ ng to 
survive a summer be ' represents 

of a le ^ndary iindenjree the l g Tel of their endowment? Should 
not^the development of peoples who so towered above t^r contem- 
P-aSL as diS the ^ 

long and rich in its contents? As is vej£ whom Spengler 

richly endowed people with a . 9 nevertheless paused 

includes among his ten world civilizations, nevertheless P 
at a stage which was surpassed by all European peoples 
latter, among which we include the Americans who < immigrated from 
Europe historically in the long run proved to be the strongest 
peoples and therefore their history exceeds by a few 
of all peoples ana c “Yght attained by the most accomplished 
degrees the Cultural n ght hist do not proceed " synchro -> 

T‘Ay '°. t lie tta l *l.tter at first deve. loped at a speed 

which was far from being matched by the former, at the end 
period of competitive striving European history won an edge which 
Asiatic historv has hardly a chance to eliminate any more. 

Aside from differences in endowment, differences in the 

external circumstances under which a people ives 0 f 

affect its development. A people dwelling under the warm sun or 
the south brings its talents to more rapid maturity. A people 
which must wrest its food from the environment of a nordic winter 
will have to labor longer and more strenuously, but as it MSt 
sink the plow more deeply into the ground it ^Jft P yet 
emng rat. her substantial inner resources - M f e Z other peo-> 
than the material environment is that provided by ^the e nted 
Pies No people remains entirely autarchic and seir orientea, 
P a „ h ' in the course of its evolution time and again encounters 
] which have a stimulating or an inhibiting effect on it- 
The proud empire of the conquering Aztecs in Mexico twnble ddown 
from splendor into nothingness under the blows of the b x aniSfi 
conquistadors. Distress caused by overpopulation forced 
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Product ion 1 To h miorate yet P ro 9 less . ed to m °re intensive methods of 
ThZ Zct? t migrate, and migrations have mingled the peoples 
The most successful ones became mighty ruling powers ■ manv 
others, not lacking in strong positive impulses, lost their idio Z 
syncrasies when they blended with others; and the weakest ones 

-T^ h ist °ry of a despotic people is not paralleled by that 
of a slave people, they move apart like ascent and descent Even 
a people with the strength of the Normans, which in the course of 
coasts^hld^t n ml w ra T °T established dominions on all European 
trated The nTrZn* T* ethnlc environment which it pene- 
closelv with ^ ormans ' who ln England associated themselves 

ffaZ/sh^ h i ii 9 ° r „ OUS Saxons ' ™re called to assume world 
leadership, while the Normans in southern Italy spent themselves 
relatively quickly. The Aryans who conquered India after Til th f 
great feats eventually became IndianT,Tfhi J tc \ 11 th ? 

the Aryan culture in Europe Indians, unable to keep pace with 

stanceTth 7 Twits e Tf The hi story ifTe oTles^ i f tMOa i cirCUm Z 

bv the order in which the peoples TinTTp^sTorTcT/ly ^ThTToft 

in a lddress!no The T°T * T th ° SS P^P^wlTch had* to be fTrsl 

addressing the task of establishing states and rivilirai 
Tter' T 7 Spent themselves in stages of development Ihich 

TeTausiTTeT bZZe^irs^f Tnl'Told^ ■ ^4 

Europe e ans 0 h k donebv d the earlier ones. CoTldT't the lTadTTTch 
SthTh”e%er7 he meat iatiaately cohuelted 

aud provided with f „ resourcilfKd tL^e^ deS ' 

t“LiJf d *Xf s? ““T 

witi i, the Persians and instead of the Romans had had to seiTup a 
w °r} d empire around the Mediterranean Sea, and if then the Greeks 

received^f^m^ j^tidui t y 6 for^th heritage ehioh the 

ihvjluahlff 0 " S'S f S 

was TefTasT 61136 St °f k ° f cultural treasures ?er TshU bu t °ha t 
th e TAtJfn 7 7 ,fT a T, de ^ saved the Armans t f re work of ages. On 
the Roman £Tire S tT™ * ig ^ ays the Germanic tribes invaded 

“ s d U ^ E 

Xrsi7tefh7d ad to ^TTt^T^lT^ Tn^efced^; 

t^KertTbie to tTkl TverThT * ^ Y* ^^rs “ftlld 
which went far bevond wh„h remnants of Roman administration, 

lished Notwi thstandina T statecraft could have estab 4 
tion they still found 9 , f ■ r f vages from the battles of migra - 
decrnhmmLiTTi 1 iiu fairl y numerous population living in 

Agricuffi^e ii 0Wn s W i lth advan ced craftsmanship and 

t$ Christianity mh^ d cu ^tored language and already committed 

ian victorTT^ai ftTf ZT itself was for the barbar- 

® 00 n if lhev had hJhT i which they couldn’t have expected so 

igtemediaij oe che ££* AllTaf "on 

Xo ri f i sr* tte " als ° h “ ef “" ad th ° si 

- - eourS 1 
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share of the heritage of Antiquity which in part they also 
received from the Byzantines and the oriental church. 

The cultural legacy was so great that the culture-absorbing 

of his forefathers only gradually a ^ u ^^ s M ^dle a Sf onl^ over a 

series of"* developmental stages were able to exhaust the ancient 
treasures of culture, oxtending from Charles the Great to Human- 
ism and the Renaissance and being added to even ^ter^ To be 
sure, we must n ot think 

suggest, as simply the rebirth of ^ti^ity 9 y which 

ous Humanists and having attained the receptive Renais 

allowed them to understand the works of Antiquity, the Renais 
sance people absorbed them with alacrity and u °yancy, 
letting these have an effect on them, they rmodeled them ^the 
same time The Renaissance was a fecund combination V 

and modern wavs X^eLd thT entire 

immediately recognize tnis. iney 

achievements nothing less than perfect J^ a 0 f e ^ rm and 

of reference they were characterized b Y excellence h 

intellectual penetration . Only later one began to realize that 
the configurations and conflicts of modern life are sziii 
deeply inmersed in darkness to permit their bein P arranged in 
caTm, y classic rhythms. All peoples of the Occident took j . bow 
before Antiquity, and after many ups and downs 
in the end at a fuller Self-realization. wh Y dld the Human rsts, 
no sooner than they had rendered their service as teachers, 
become the object of general disdain? Because they were not able 
to go along with their time, which was out for sen 
Gratification If the Renaissance had really been so addicted 

ancient hea then spirit as external appearances 
to believe, it would have been impossible for the Reformation to 
follow on its heels which, as is well known, not only set into 

motion the Germanic north but also led the Roman ^rich von 
drastic renewal. Without humanistic training an ulrlcb von 
Hutten would not have been able to ^PrBSSwhathehad^ to say,^ 
and no more would the Reformation or Counter Reformation 

been able to do SO. Without this humanistic influence Luther 
would not have been able to fall back upon the bible,butthe 
Reformation would still not have been a e ® urge to 

Luther had not at the same time felt the strength and g 

translate the sacred original into bis beloved German idiom 
if the German people hadn’t felt the strength and the urge to 
confess its faith in its own way. 

When peoples, one following the other, join their works ' 
world history P begins to have continuity. World history is not 
sheer repetition of the history of peoples, as it would be if 
doctrine of the synchronism of the histones of peoples could be 
taken entirely at face value. In the context of world 
the ethnic histories of the first periods are , of different struc- 
ture than those of the last periods. In the former the Y 

stages of development are more protracted and more laborious and 
the latter ones are less perfectly developed or are absent 
entirely, while in the latter the early stages are more |uicJcly 
left behind and the main development occurs in the later OMS 
The last among the great states to attain stature the L/hlted 
States of America, did not begin its history until the European 
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Atamltlve* a millennial history behind them and deemed 

haVe . attained the apex of their development. of 

fell standards C °r^n?t settlements of New England , by histor - 
7 standards a short period indeed, a large portion represents 

indiLnnn, 7'w the ^ ° f settlement and of fights agaVnst the 
~ Indian tribes, which — compared With the European 
battles of migration _ shrink to a series of romantic eoi - 

S thi eS course e of e hat tie ll establishment of the state occurred in 

bit the one wal of' itdellnSelcl^no in j^rope, 

Furnnean . ■ independence , no match whatsoever for the 

4 -u kl - nci ° f P olltlca I wars, was enough to give to the United 
States their permanent constitution _ the political mentality of 
Americans had thus been completed. As a matter of fact it hi* 
already been fully formed when the Mayflower brought to the Amer- 

A A °, f u free-thinking English citizens who had in 
themselves the strength to support an upright political system 
For these men the conflict between r . y " 

tied »h.n they set C foot on SfSn”* SeifXSji^ pe^ 

ITtl T. frefeh^h “" PI T «“ American Const ffctfonhegL 
rh ,, rnh free C P ur ^ h .u n a free state ' whereas in Europe the free 
influx If Al l l end of a , long ' eventful development. The 

soil for thi 1 l u lmml ^ ants who then turned to the abundant 

type f The^icAAts l^l't haS n0t chan 1 ed this firmly shaped 
y P e migrants didn't come as conquerors but as devoted 

wealth their 1 nationalitv he *^hh^~ t0 sacrifice to the new common- 
do we fitd the 1 l- their peculiarity, where, moreover, 
A th respective synchronous developments i n Europe "> 
thd n proceeded a t a brisk pace, it wasn't just that Amer- 

ifrge-scale tTrhniZle f enerosity ° f ita resource endowment and its 
tnlld A techniques m many respects left Europe behind, which 
would be only a difference in degree, but essentially new traits 

SLenous ! ™ the national character. The highest dlls of 

tholHttitude' ^ erS iS i llled u With bour 9 e °i s sentiments and in its 
whole attitude approaches the middle class, women are respected 

in society in a way quite different from Europe, and children are 
thfi “ red and educated with greatest care. Not having to asslrt 
of national identity in combat, Americans are spared the kind 

States '^are An^undisiuted^ M consume Europe. The "United 
such a Infon A p h reality in America, whereas in Europe 

secure tt*A* P erha P s an unrealizable wish. How broad and 

2 / deed ' , 1S the flow of American life, whereas the 
An* u f ° r , C u eS ±n Europe ' Hke mountain waters, are unable to 
National* oth 7 er across the dividing barriers! Whether Europe's 
lit lit 1 A 1V * alri i eS '- ° nCe thBy are kept from P° ln P overboard , will 
a guestill trtoTA 9 mo l tam Pl y the talents given to mankind is 

character C H S"? “ urs f u there. The agS 

P de*SS d r-t fa^SSToi l'“?r t liirAZiZ 

full potential it™ "tA'*- 0 ? CS American culture has grown to its 

deCl^entaVVAglef^ of . iu , ° m 1 ' hi ‘= h ™ ’t 

t«re, let-alone t L ol 

foprnmp ? 0 untenabilitv of the doctrine of synchronous parallels 

oPan^LitidiL iC rT; trieS ff “« ute 

Olds in thf C / A P osslble to place all ten-year 

in the same line of development, or all twenty- or fifty- 
olds? How many twenty-year oids understand the pain / ul 
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J 1 ■ Q f the youth feeling called up to great leadership 

exclamation of the y nothi done yet to achieve immortal- 

feats , Twenty years ana i dull resignation, but a 

ity!" The multitude ends adolescence ^ to old age w ±th the 

Tolstoi lived through all ? inner growth such as creative 

unrestrained impetuosity* formative years may be equated with the 

m±n t S d^^whnfe generations oTavertgl minds. Between Schiller as 
work of whole generations Schiller of the classical Weimar 

manifested in ™ e distance for which one cannot find a manifest 
period there lies a distance st r eet altogether. But in 

tation m the life or one inner growth are no less 

“i ““ °/ h «r £ U. to ZLdZidh/ls. ^Certainly all he.lthy 

different than is true iri , . 7 tendencies Q f a similar 

peoples Kill llTfnd lieeT S - life end cannot 

”*?“!- y.t _;Kery p eople an character giving 

help doing so thepemli^ities is giv . en to all peo- 

t0 every f^ent a measure history to advance to social 

foZations which hitherto had not been experienced anywhere 
else. In this way world history becomes development. 


2 Measuring- Social Forces by a r.mnmon Standard 

By what stands rd can J£*Tl?7e?er°ence Hthi foreman 

IZfJve T„ Tse^erce of gro»th, prosperity, “ d 

how to weigh against each other the multitudinous flower- 

life of the people? While some decay, others rise to new 

inf In order to bring unity into this motley picture, one must 

mg. in oraer t-u , c - standard of comparison. But 

use some kind of value judgment a standard^ Historiography ± s 

which hierarchy of values is to be accepted. work± y flings 

wont to put into first place those forces whose cul ? ure , the 

lorgeat to the tfP- Zcks in world 

EZfTS, ILT.T 0 L £“£ £-"*£5 

iTci ent h/.i°ry r ££iLt h elllTnals especially to o™* 

?”thl pinnacles of art, and he who feels congenial to superman 

feels at home amid the excesses of exuberant 
Wf Caeca r Borgia or really because of him, Stendhal ana 
minded persons view the Renaissance as one of the culminations 
history while regarding Christianity and the morality of pity as 

manifestations of deca y- 

But a* Iona as there is no common standard, or at best an 
But as g s nrnsq-rnrrpnh*; 0 f nf e , the substance 

arbitrary one, for the many CrOSS Currents °i , 

of history must remain beyond grasp because as long as this is 
so historical evolution appears to the retrospective view as 
many separate movements as there are principal ^=es a f 

ii/nannio Political history remains apart from religious 
well P as P from economic and art history , the latter again ^ 

UP into the history of the separate arts. The inner separation 
Z not bridged if a hard-working historiographer combines all the 
separate strands of material into an overall narrative which « 
bound to lick the unifying bond. Granted that historiography 
must Start out looking separately at the various dimensions of 
th f life of a people and that the specialist will always be ah 
Indispensable aid to the universal historian, but m the end 
latter must synthesize everything, after all, and must be able 
produce a genuine unity of perspective . 
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In the reality of the life of a people there is no mono 
coexistence of forces. The richer such tnere is no mere 

these forces will interpenetrate^^ ^ourse^of 3 ' the , " ore 
striving cassinc j. , • ln course of competitive 

tAA^'a/d defeat OncI^ALle^ ° ther the Nation of 
itself it experiences if * p has come to an awareness of 

work of a great net inn 7 1 u an ±nteg rated wtrrfte. The 

along a broad frtni wThhont® dl Y ldad U P amon V individual tasks 
ever More like l wlthou } splintering in the process, how- 

danger lurks or suAeTs^beckA S a 9 T e 9 ati r 9 his tr °° ps wherever 
manpower of leaders^nd , Great nation also moves its 

decision- m a k ing masses always to the principal foci of 

k unc ° ncern f d about the possibility of having to 

break off prematurely tasks in full progress — it will resume 

AaTbAen^sATed * 3 During - at ionlA length 

*»««- profoundlyfZZthe ZfZZltZZvZl X 

culture ZZdsirlJ^i Zd tlXZ uZZtgrl tZZ f 
resuscitated altogether. it ccnldn’t ho ^ ter ^ tur e had to be 

other interests were of secondary importance^ 

fight Which was waged for pel A ±ca^ an^AllAous^fbArtv h°t ^ 

the King and Parliament . with sure instinct the between 

1 X 7 tgZ" leader ZTZtZZ 

? a-A° confronted with the most severe distress _ after t-L 

icafreS^thf T diCtat ° r ' after l^dreTr/fulAtnt 

JfS^rSf froJ%V hm ’ 

populace on account of the liAntiousnlss of 7 <° f tde 

undignified submission to t m-i ^Cf^tlOUSnesS of the Court, the 

political and ecclesiastical re ^f wed attacks upon the 

fro. the. far 

leadership of william of Orange and a ^tA 1 7,,' ne . statesmaniike 
tZ,L 0t 7 nOV I r ' " llch the” pw e o 7 .ft^i ly s 

, ZZ\Z , K TnT TnZuZtiT lg - nobUlty H a£ 

comple ted ° f 7 ’ "orld-dominatiS, 

completed, and what interests had been neglected 

2Sa Sf&gS. ia “* - ^ SL ZZXloZ 

their oo 7 7 loh ■; activities, however diverse they may be, face 

fhf , collective social judgment i n the success as * 

tfle dominion gained by such success over \hi ^ a as jneasured by 

cornon measure of the social forces and m \ n u s - Power is the 
these forces tn 7-ho iir forces, and m the competition 0 f 

T A historiographer h \ fc ■ successful falls the supreme power. 

•°rk oi aotiftyKni fa ea 0 th. anity the 

te misled by the fact ihJi 1 i h u e powe f decisions. One must not 
Perhaps 0 f a rude and most thousands of cases external power, 

il aot °tL\ 7 s tr“tr ZierKZilkToZZlfZZ *Jt d *' “ 

PiJCSUe va i U e judgments _ a t least this i a °r otherwise to 

-ask. His roroximate hacV j SaSC • V 2 . -15 ■ 1S ilo ^ : ■^■ 1S proximate 

ivPon him to describe With the desc l 1 P t . 1 ° n ' and it is incumbent 
■li ft r r° oescriDe with the impartiality of the natural ad en- 

PIp C having to inform us about the events in the 7 ■ p rr 

ele beyond the D ale of a avents ln the life of a peo- 

y the pale of good and ev il. Compared to the natural 
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is barred from lifting ^ that the reader 

History can and must be p y strictl speaking , the soul of a 
comprehends it. To be s “£ e ' mvste * to us as does external 

person remains as much of a forces setting us in 

nature. We don't know from COM is called upon when the 

motion, we don’t K™” ho ” fc J* n ^now why from the depths of the 
times are out of joint, uplift of faith, the light 

soul at a given time break P feeling. But we do know 

of ideas, the inspirations Asserted themselves that human beings 
as soon as the forces have asserted ZMoaeives fco put it with 

enjoy their effects an °jj . . ^ . the emergence of the forces , 

utmost brevity, we do not understand which the forces 

but we do understand the P^^^^pher explains to us how 
become transformed. ^ through testing their strength gain 

external an peoples and how changing forces entail changing 

tZe n rs° n we %n fol!ow his presentation with understanding. The 

itv r ' AS is known even the civilized person of the present era 
has' left enough in him of untamed human passion to b e 
sympathize with the excesses in the history of peoples. 

The universal historian solves the task of S j Z JaZ- 

which (s put to , him When , he 

power ^y 'o^tf^in 

intensified , in world ±. ± more easily recognized within 

circular course. This movement than within the broad one 

the narrow framework of ethnic history than witnrn ^ e .,. 

Of world history. We therefore want to begin with an exposition 
of the historical circulation ° f power within a people. 


3 . The Circulation of Power Within a Peop,l_e_ 

As each people progresses ^expands either when an excess 

of births adds to the number of inhabitants or when ■> . 

I other peoples The Roman patricians finally had '. to 

concede . to the plebeiansJuU ^^ic^ight^ Tbe^omanJ 
delated "tribes of middle Italy fron i whom it eventually could not 

regions The constitution established by Ca, esar and u / uaLua 

imposed as a duty on the imperial gover 

entire population of the ^de realm Y rendered 

extended civic rights, which of course had g t o'? 

valueless, to all freemen of the realm *ny sucn y 

the ethnic frame is bound to enlarge the path for the Circulation 
Of power as well and will intensify the tension between the moV 

ing forces . ^ 

Two impulses set in motion the process of the Circulation 0 
power within a people. The first 

other one from the masses. The first llfts ji fivi dull 9 1 

position a thin stratum of leaders leadership individual!) 
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sure^upo^ the S masses clasaes ' leadership peoples _ whoS e P res- 
■ V ma f ses sometimes comes dose to forcing the latter 

into an extremely degrading position. T he ■ 7 Iatter 

drive on the part of the masses Zu second involves a 

way. The old leaders are w llft Zu 9 them up in a balancing 

sive to the multitude because°they Ire unable* to * 0 he< Z ome rasp ° nn 
of Small Numbers in all its rigor as soon as the th ? Law 

fiting from the established 9 law and order Zs^ltned Ttl 
nSeS h to fc hear" *3? " d aw . ““ ^'the^eiglTof Hi 

is assured maYnly ^ tZ^xTrcTsT of ^tern^/ ^ 

quently abundant inner resources are a 

rise of the masses rests in nart on reieaseu. Aitnougn the 

internal ones are always decisive - forfes^aTakened^nd nurtured 
by healthy work and acquired by individuals as thev nurtured 

education. The internal strength of the masses th * ir 

the supportive powers which nf % r “? mass f s P aves the way for 
of the upper X ceflc which offer resistance to the ruling powers 

participate inHh f SeS/ ai ? d aa they galn further ground begin to 
participate ln the exercise of power by those in control. 9 

to oeeiiiy 

th °° f sisa 

‘cycle of \he niStory "bZttle^tT 

£-2£ tts^r^! # “ » 

tic ™ f II™ 

for the wartime firm royal leadership thl “f 2 ° n ? er 3 need 

the nobility proved to be superior to' that IfHtl lfnl ° f 

archy was followed by oligarchy. Given that thZxZ 9 -' and monn 
highly talented people, the olicarchv was the Athenians were a 

ground against the multitude if frle citLe^s iL alao^had 
share in the fighting and who also had a part in the nnlturll 
achievements which bestowed upon the state its Ilf cuI * ura2 
First it was a twrant i if , ■ L , - 5cace lts inner grandeur. 

pie. Later on a nureiv w SS himself up as leader of the peo- 
thelessthis °was loZaLb^lTtl^a f ° Z ? \° n thro ^ h ' but never- 
the stature of Pericles' tas in ftV 1 ^ 3610 ” where a leader of 
Following Polybius thl nim^t f f manager of the state, 

demagogic S^erSti “* a ^° 0 T ^ ecomes closed when 

charge. Incidentally upon the monarch to take 

r*4 dnSSiSSs' is t^dcidi . „T,f e aot f mch to de "»’ 

treatment of Its ^2 IS Si ,d ' y^plcase. Oligarchic 
almost as if they lere IheiJ Znhfflh hy the Athenians 
as soon as during the plllponnesian ^ defected from them 

to the Spartans. 9 Peloponnesian War military success turned 

tie o“l. M “S °/ t R lTrst\Sl!i aC to iV coL eC ic Se sh ° ws us h °" 

t&p£/,r“ ssssLrs*’ a r^S'5 hi 

pitrfciis t £ir°a£ t ?: ; * 

the one in a hhanc j. -Jr* .Plebeians, tne movement 

,§nS did nnf . * Athens, except that the rise of the plebe- 

il - Patrician , s if? » ^liTtTleZ 
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... nrivilpneas of leadership, which was vested m me 

T.la te^TMs' Ly he Seined * r “* *»“” "*hfr^£&5 

l% Ch he a that the Roman "people, advancing from one battle to the 
h , w to adiust its constitution, more than was true tor tne 
Athenians , to the rigorous design of : the military Constitution 
Tn the course of the unending resumption of fighting, the muizi 

tude of plebeians sank into proletarian^ 
tha Bnmsn? this was also true for the mass or italic pccpica. 
the Homans t nis to the 0 i£ aristocracy, whose most 

the other hand in addition to the oid battlefields and 

worthy representatives ended their lives on tne att e * 
ac a result of the civil war proscriptions, a new class or capi 
fust “ptLftes »as elevated etc feathered their nest ty e ^leu 
of the provinces, state leases, and other great enter-* 
prises - a result of development of state and econo^^n^^arge 
scale Then the whole populace, along with the old Y 

and the new realms, came under the rule of the Caesars demanded 
by the vast expanse of the world empire. The old city consti 
tution was no longer suited to this empire, and to its “flense 
the depleted strength of the Roman militias and of the Italian 
allies was no longer adequate. Even after any further expansion 
of the empire had been dispensed with and the defense of the 
established borders had become the goal, the battles didn t 
tS an end d because it was necessary to beat back the incessant 
attacks of the barbarians. Under these circumstances the victor 
Aous general who with the hired legions repulsed the enemy and 
through victory gained the power due to success, controlled the 
situation Under the strong and conscientious emperors of the 
It cent urv from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius, prosperity and 

educati on floated thrdghoM the vast realm The masses vere 

galhieg i« svord 

setting within which the peoples suu J u ) au '“ _„ 7 a. It 

were able to unite in the environment of Roman-Greek culture^ 
was to become of incomparably greater consequence yet for mankind 
that the Romana prepared the ground for the rise of the power 

of peace which the Christian world rell ?j°” JiiA Necessary to 
r , nr .f rnr . i . t h e attacks of the barbarians, it was still necessary zo 

resort to the sword however, and therefore military emperors had 
to be continued in command. Since with the gravity of fi ghting 
the pressure of their power became more intense imperial le 
more and more assumed the despotic forms of the Orient and the 
nnnnl aca acrain lost Out . Although by forging closer ties with 

their allies the Romans proved to be more prudent and successful 
tneir h H been their statesmanship likewise was 

ftTnnA fuffTcfentt d o be able to turn all the suhjeote^peopies 
into loyal and battle-ready citizens. The idea of also 9 

to freedom the immense number of the unfree occurred neither to 
the Greek nor to the Roman mind. To be able to close the y 
of power within this widest possible frame was ^nted only to 
later ages which were favored by the preparatory work performed 
during the age of Antiquity . 

Of the Asiatic peoples , none traversed the cycle jnough 

to find back to the freedom in which the ruling tribe had startea 
the movement. The freedom in which the stron U t ^ baa h ° f which 
beginnings had grown up fell victim to the battles through Which 
the far-reaching Asiatic realms were extended, and this is y 
Asia by and large remained bogged down in despotism. In 
Europe of the Middle Ages, too, the return to the freedom of the 
beginnings was not consummated in any single one of the yieai 
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h a i- P t£ hapS lt: , may be said of the rural cantons Of Switzer -» 
land that they remained abodes of full freedom. Never were thev 

nZii y Z POSed 5 ° a hierarch y of classes; the tensions between 
power and impotence were never so pronounced in their narrow 

fZnd n lith ai the neVer 7 WaS t? sovereign power of the authority, as 
battles Ad of peoples wb ° stood in the center of the political 
battles and of economic development, able to assert itself Thai- 

UfJLtt din ;L th °?K p ‘ opl " ™ 

Z ZZv bat t les the military princes eventually had to yield to 
- e ., y ° democracy is testimony for the incomparable vitality 

tory wer P e e 0 st!!l SronZ* 33 * 3 ' h f l er a11 the adversities of his * 

evervwAere AnAd £ 9 7 fc ° ^ a ff ala 30 that freedom 

everywhere could be proclaimed as a right. We do not want to 

thZ in riaht rthe we What ±S P 1 * 1 missin 9 to 9 ±v e full substance to 
iirone ZiA* 15 ® content to state only that all peoples of 

Europe were able to consummate the historical cycle of power to 

AatioA A lAbAl h Y h C ° Uld apply t0 themselves the P roud P name of 
nation, a label which says that in their large ethnic confeder 

AsThey d^dTnZhAA as 7 cI ° seI ^ freely United as companions 
!cJc L^nninJ be Cl ° S “ iy £rit * J derations of th.fr his- 


4. The Sense of History 

i a.- And what now is the meaning which awareness of the circu-* 

this cycle of power a meaningful law at least for those neonles 
tent fnZ t< r COIC jP lete it? With these peoples all the exis -» 

Of healer 

ilL thS conective forces ehieh it seehs 

ess of tZPfnLet a ^n Um / UCCeSS f °I ltself ' Then, in the proc 
transformation of power and the rise of the masses the 

sHSr** - - ^ 5 s: 

The consistency with which the movement runs its full course 
automatically inclines the observer to tracing it back to AAA 
frZ pr °m P h ell i ng tendency - This is a delusion 9 one mist keep free 
directed % a PnPtZ hl hl A t P A° P d el th l f u i ing . class t0 the top are 

the multitude rJPt^AAA' likewise the forces by which 

direct* 1 ! 1 ‘ j;t g th S as f‘ s £ ly ‘ s f n lr :‘° “*t C r 

•hcing eat do the ehde.vors’of 

for thnia could one justify the assumption of a uniform tendency 
or shP?%n P l7 P uAlT Ch a ^,p to ^ tber capable of deveTopmln?, 

Still in the most prZZPvlAlldifio^ ^ f t0 ° d 

pation we vn^lndo fr. a. cfnait ions. And if now in antici -> 

encompass ~ 7 ln th i s study, which in the first place is to 

§ach other P how could then' ?h S ° thB cases of peoples meeting 
vendencv Z h th f 5 fc 5 e assumption of a uniform world 

sHWJpy be reconciled with the fact that the peoples in their 

ffSB* ^ of annihilation? Totila, 

“e spearhead od' Zte ancilnFr^Js * ^ P ‘° Pl ‘ f °“”? 

the eunuch Narses and I 5 Germans, came to naught when he met 
eunucn Narses and his mercenaries who had been recruited from 
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the leaven of the peoples. In the life of the peoples there are 
ollntvsuch events which strike us almost as aberrations of the 
world- juridical judgment of history, just as personal life - « 

full of events where righteousness suffers injury and vice 
ful { 0± there being a subsequent earthly compensation, 

umphs, Without there oeing a Satisfied with being able to 

Faced with such facts we have to ^ satisfied t strength 

i-ha-h nevertheless enough people or sunicienz y 

participate in the historical task to obtain generally optimum 
?ll?/aWd that everything considered, the healthy peoples are 
sufficiently balanced after all, to consummate the cycle in a 
satisfactory state of equilibrium. N°twi\ ths tan< ding < the y 

victims -to Crop 

Tf locToTy 7s‘ S a Sole, which seems to compensate for the da-age 
felt to be unjust in an individual case. To be sure, if we a i e 

tin f d ess° that ^a re^o 7ongl? able to^give a" scientifically rig. 
orous answer At bottom we thereby also share in the delusion 
just referred to in that we view mankind as a 

it a task of which acting human beings know nothing themself 
This assumption presupposes the operation of a superhuman force 
whfeh deals -ito btoS betog, as its creator.* tot -, most to 
clear that such an assumption reaches out from the realm or 
Strict scientific objectivity into the religious-transcendental 

realm . 


5 . The Circulation of Power in World History 

History of world stature starts with the world empires which 
were founded in the vast territorial expanses of Asia. The 
holography of the soil on which people settle must exert an 
influence on whether the settlements ere close together or far 
apart and whether they are loosely or highly connected with each 
Jhhcav and therefore it will always also make itself felt in tne 
fcopl' oTitlte federations. If habitable land everywhere were so 
split up into little islands as it is in the South Sea oz - so 

divided into remote mountain valleys as ^ m fhnto bting any ” 
realms of large dimension couldn't have c °? e A ^° 0 ?? 9 ln / he 
where Europe exhibits the spaciousness of Asia only in tne 

extensive lowlands of its eastern parts and it is not surprising 
that the Russian world empire, which has so much of an Asiatic 
character, was founded there. In Asia, matrix of e P P / 
the large regions of China, interior Asia, and India integrated 
nally so protected by natural boundaries and are so integrated 
within that we can understand why the expansionary impulse of 
power led to the establishment of homogeneous states m t hese 
regions The fertile river basins of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris were bound to tempt the mountain and the desert 
surrounding them to wage war for their possession, which WOUlC 
make the victor master over the Near East. Nevertheless it would 
be mistekes to deduce the course of to.tory from to exmitotion 
of topography alone. Geography is not world history yet. 
driving force of historical evolution is man, for whom hhe SOU. 
becomes aid or hindrance depending on how far 
has matured. For a long time rivers and seas were insurmountable 

obstacles for people, but later they became ?ghways of 
distance traffic, and in the end the ocean tied \ together 
whole world. The Indians of Central America, having ^reaay 
developed into nations, were able to establish the mighty empife 
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while the hunting tribes of North America were unable 
1° b pC°™e unlf:L ed into states on their immense territory which 
imn ! igrants ' trained by history for statehood reel? 
ctftf C rl obvious soil for the world empire of the United 

their' supI?ioT S strenoTh s ° uther h n Europe , too, the Romans with 
Ijf ^. 9 h f u bJ u 9 ate d rugged land irrespective of 

11 topographical obstacles. That in the following historical 

thl di?ti?Tfor n lhe° f the i lan d , at , the same tim * r eZined 

tne divisions tor the people and the state therefore cannot 

toe. caused by the character of the laud alohS tot cue “St net 

*"5® ^t-imate explanation for this in the aptitude Q f the peoples 

which settled here. This simply happened to be a selection of 

^mlll ????■ ^ he Strength o£ assert ing themselves in battle and 
m making a living on their long migrations from Asia to the far 

If efterTn7 e 'nt a o nd J n ° f th ° R °™ nS as well and 

of entering into the spirit of their culture. Since thev were 

strong, the natural lines of defense offered by the land itself 

Tr r aL SU Mol;al!? ? t* 3 ?* the ” t0 " ard ° ff the floodtides of 
Arabs, Mongols, and Turks, and subsequently they finally menaced 

f°a veraiL"f. t ,tol.i° to i> * *“* to t.i.^doaut %.TfTht 

favorable features of their coastlines and to master the open 

world? Y carried their victorious arms out into the 


were for? h^lnc? 6 S ? erian north, the extensive regions of Asia 
were for the most part favored by fertility and climate. Because 
the peoples settling in them were able and willing to work it 

llliuHtlo? P d°ti\ c ™ ldfir st .proceed to establish state' and 
lllfillrltilnl d he historical tendency toward large-scale 

configurations could materialize. The fundamental historical 
work was done in Asia , from where the threads of tr adit ill III Id 
be spun out into all the places to which the power of success had 

involved in blit? 0 imagin . e the P eo P!f s of every epoch as being 
t brisk cooperation masmuch as the power of success 

peoples G and tho^t the barriet ° f distance. As the backlarl 

cessors so thill °5- ^° re recent origin learn from their prede . 
cessors, so those which are contemporaries an d labor at the came 

vldllll^ 1 ! taSkS I 163 ™ fr ° m each ° ther - K hat Is truffor ill™ 

tlsk 2 f c applies , t0 Peoples as entities: interest in the 

performance f liquids 2 ■ f °? imii r a tion of successful 

■ j.1 ■ , ^ ln communicating pipes, so ideas commui 

plellbllh?? min ? S ° f ? e peoples "hichtlulh each other. 

world? of chfr-/H 0llt ?? ally separated thereby merge into extensive 
Kff , °J shared culture. The more insights into the intellect 

to us the mo 2 re g tbe . Asdatic heyday historical research Iptns Ip 
powers wTth llJh fh? aPP i earS 1° U u S the wealth of internal 
filled Fver?lal h lv ? ■ p . e ° ple l ° f those past millenia were 

world empires whose a It ah fi chill? realms , were fashioned into 
vact whose establishment was made possible by Asia's 

-development ' t? come^tc^an establ dshment subsequently caused the 
to come to an end. Jn the colossal battles which 


Power f °h?lm?° r su Pf eiT } ac y' the superposition of the sovereign 

/graded Even 0 ?????? ? nd the masses were hopelessly 

9 such an extent as to exhaust the vital energies. 
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Disarmed and disaccustomed to battle, the masses were at th total population of the Roman Empire, and the masses owed their 
mercy of the despotic rulers and fell prey to those warria slsvation to full-fledged citizenship to Christianity and to the 
tribes which managed to break in across the frontiers and tj church as its organizational form. Never before had there been 
overwhelm the ruling dynasties and families . In China, as i BT1 internal power which would have effected a similarly magnifi 
Egypt, one dynasty followed another in governing over the alway cent upward movement of the lowest strata of the population . 
subservient populace, while in India Aryan tribes and the Mongol 

pushed in from abroad and proclaimed themselves masters. I Tbe work done by the church with respect to the mutual rela- 

could happen that the conquerors brought with them the requisit ti°ns among the Christian peoples was no less consequential . The 
vitality for cultural revival , as was true for the Aryan conquer chuich brought the peoples of the Occident into a community which 
ors and likewise for the Arabs spreading Islam and further devel in terms of intimacy of bond far surpassed any earlier communi- 
oping the culture they found. But in the long run none of th ties °f peoples. Buddhism fell far short of bringing the Asiatic 
victorious peoples could escape the fate of standing still alor World empires into such close an approximation . The notion — e-f 
with the inert masses. The worst happened where the conqueror Europe as a cultural unit was initiated by the church. Although 

had only the strength to destroy . The triumphant advance of th the Christians continued fighting each other, they nevertheless 

Tartars turned flourishing regions of Asia into sparsely popu shed that ferocity which always erupted in the fights of Chris- 
lated and destitute areas, and even the Turks were, after al] tians against heretics and infidels , being governed by more 

only a warrior people on whom the desire for culture had hard] gentle manners in which we recognize the harbinger of future 

been imparted. The fragments of people which had remained intac international law. How closely the church tied together the 
between the large realms had also lost their vitality in th peoples of the Occident is attested to by the period of the Cru- 
course of the interminable battles and eked out a living 3 sades, to which men and even children from all states flocked 
skimpy savagery as peoples of the steppes or mountains, Stuntejtogether under papal leadership. Even after the church had 
like their pastures or karstic like their mountains. Only on th ceased dominating the minds, the European concert of peoples lost 
Japanese islands there lived a people which enjoyed the san nothing in warmth and sincerity. The peoples deepened into 
seclusion as did the peoples of the Occident and which therefor nations, and although each nation preserved its special chari 
like the latter, was spared the fate of perishing in the vorte acter, they still continued in mutual contact on the path of 
of the Asiatic hordes. scientific and economic work, of freedom and democracy. 

The vigorous tribes and peoples which had migrated int Between the Asiatic world empires and the European community 

tight-spaced Europe removed from the waves of Asiatic popula of peoples, preparatory work and cooperation assured incessant 
tion movements were able to preserve their vitality and free contacts back and forth. This is especially true of the Near 
dom whole. Given their isolation, their development got underw? East, but also from India, and even from the distant land of the 
only late, allowing them to benefit amply from the work done middle , directly or indirectly all kinds of influences spread 
Asia. What they acquired they were able to enrich furthc over into Europe. Through Egypt and the Levant, India from 
through cooperation . How much' in talents, indeed, did t\ ancient times had been connected with Europe through trade 
rivalry between the Greek cities bring to fruition ! How mud 1 routes. Without dwelling upon the cultural effects by which the 
indeed, did the Romans learn from the Greeks! When the Roms Occident benefited from the Asiatic preparatory work and which 
world empire expanded and its emperors followed the orienta then also flowed in the opposite direction, let us merely survey 
model, it appeared that Europe, too, would be bound to share tl with due brevity the power shifts which were caused by martial 
fate of Asia, yet the vitality of the as yet unspent peoples ke] conflicts . 
this from happening. The Romans were stopped short by the bar 

barian core peoples of the Teutons and Scythians, and at last th The Asiatic world empires wrested little ground from the 

barbadians subdued Rome-dominated Western Europe thanks to the, * uro P e of Antiquity, the Persians not having been able to overi 
uninjured strength. The world empire disintegrated into tl come the resistance of the Greeks and the Scythians. Ancient 
ethnic realms corresponding to topographic conditions, and tl ^ ro P. e became gravely threatened when Asiatic power had pushed 
ethnic groupings broke up even further into tribal domains at ahead in the south as far as Carthage and had* gained a foothold 
territorial sovereignties. Europe in its state formations vis~l there from which it could bring to bear its maritime superiority, 
vis Asia had been thrown back into the state of affairs in whii and in addition was able to recruit from the bellicose peoples of 
it had found itself before the Greeks and the Romans. What hi J Jflr fj] Africa and Spain the brave troops with which Hannibal 
been lost of external power, however, was gradually and throui to penetrate into the heart of Italy in a sweeping detour 

steady work replaced by internal powers, whose foundation was t oClOSS the Alps. The courage undergirding the Roman love of 
church which was part and parcel of the Roman legacy. The poli ' came off victorious against this threat as well. Earlier 

ically sundered world was united by the ecclesiastical bonl Ibeady in Macedonia the strong state had been founded which 

Deprived of its secular power, Rome had yet remained the capitj £ 0 lea tn the Greek tribes and whose firmness enabled Alexander 
of the Occident, and the spiritual power emanating from it n ~ transform the Persian empire into a European dominion. This 
more durable and emphatic than had been RomeTs power as a poli J ® afc COpqUBIOI succeeded no more than had other Asiatic world 

ical unit. Only the humane spirit of Christianity has given tlj o n ^ P ° S ln .attaching to the conquered world empire still a second 

meaning to the word populace , which still lacked some of 1 India. Even his Persian conquest was divided up among his 

substance in the case of the freest peoples of Antiquity becaui |gj commanders . On the other hand, the internal power of the 
nowhere were the masses of the un free and demi-free counted states ™ as so P ervasive that even in the separate despotic 

nationals . The Roman people had been only a small segment to tfl which emerged Greek ways could dominate the Near East. 
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wcrt; at the 

one despotic rulers and fell prey to those warrior 
tribes which managed to break in across the frontiers and to 
overwhelm the ruling dynasties and families . In China, as in 
Egypt, one dynasty followed another in governing over the always 
subservient populace, while in India Aryan tribes and the Mongols 
pushed in from abroad and proclaimed themselves masters. It 
could happen that the conquerors brought with them the requisite 
vitality for cultural revival, as was true for the Aryan conquer-’ 
ors and likewise for the Arabs spreading Islam and further develi 
oping the culture they found. But in the long run none of the 
victorious peoples could escape the fate of standing still along 
with the inert masses. The worst happened where the conquerors 
had only the strength to destroy. The triumphant advance of the 
Tartars turned flourishing regions of Asia into sparsely popui 
lated and destitute areas, and even the Turks were, after all, 
only a warrior people on whom the desire for culture had hardly 
been imparted. The fragments of people which had remained intact 
between the large realms had also lost their vitality in the 
course of the interminable battles and eked out a living in 
skimpy savagery as peoples of the steppes or mountains, stunted 
like their pastures or karstic like their mountains . Only on the 
Japanese islands there lived a people which enjoyed the same 
seclusion as did the peoples of the Occident and which therefore, 
like the latter, was spared the fate of perishing in the vortex 
of the Asiatic hordes. 

The vigorous tribes and peoples which had migrated into 
tight-spaced Europe removed from the waves of Asiatic popula- 
tion movements — were able to preserve their vitality and free-* 
dom whole. Given their isolation, their development got underway 
only late, allowing them to benefit amply from the work done in 1 
Asia. What they acquired they wer'e able to enrich further 

through cooperation. How much' in talents, indeed, did the 
rivalry between the Greek cities bring to fruition! How much, 
indeed, did the Romans learn from the Greeks! When the Roman 
world empire expanded and its emperors followed the oriental! 
model, it appeared that Europe, too, would be bound to share the 
fate of Asia, yet the vitality of the as yet unspent peoples kept ! 
this from happening. The Romans were stopped short by the bar-’ 
barian core peoples of the Teutons and Scythians, and at last the 
barbadians subdued Rome-dominated Western Europe thanks to their 
uninjured strength . The world empire disintegrated into the 
ethnic realms corresponding to topographic conditions, and the 
ethnic groupings broke up even further into tribal domains and 
territorial sovereignties . Europe in its state formations vis-ai 
vis Asia had been thrown back into the state of affairs in which 
it had found itself before the Greeks and the Romans. What had 
been lost of external power, however, was gradually and through 
steady work replaced by internal powers, whose foundation was the 
church which was part and parcel of the Roman legacy. The polit- 
ically sundered world was united by the ecclesiastical bond. 
Deprived of its secular power, Rome had yet remained the capital 
of the Occident and the spiritual power emanating from it was 
more durable and emphatic than had been RomeTs power as a polite 
ical unit. Only the humane spirit of Christianity has given true 
meaning to the word populace, which still lacked some of its 
substance in the case of the freest peoples of Antiquity because 
nowhere were the masses of the unfree and demi-free counted as 
nationals . The Roman people had been only a small segment to the 


total population of the Roman Empire, and the masses owed their 
elevation to fu ll-fledged citizenship to Christianity and to the 
church as or 9 an l za tional form. Never before had there been 

an internal power which would have effected a similarly magnifi-’ 
cent upward movement of the lowest strata of the population . 

The work done by the church with respect to the mutual rela-i 
tions among the Christian peoples was no less consequential . The 
Church brought the peoples of the Occident into a community which 
in terms of intimacy of bond far surpassed any earlier communis 
ties °f peoples. Buddhism fell far short of bringing the Asiatic 
World empires into such close an approximation. The notion of 
Europe as a cultural unit was initiated by the church. Although 
"the Christians continued fighting each other, they nevertheless 
shed that ferocity which always erupted in the fights of Christ 
tians against heretics and infidels, being governed by more 
gentle manners in which we recognize the harbinger of future 
international law. How closely the church tied together the 
peoples of the Occident is attested to by the period of the Crw 
sades, to which men and even children from all states flocked 
together under papal leadership. Even after the church had 
ceased dominating the minds, the European concert of peoples lost 
nothing in warmth and sincerity. The peoples deepened into 

nations, and although each nation preserved its special chari 
acter, they still continued in mutual contact on the path of 
scientific and economic work, of freedom and democracy . 

Between the Asiatic world empires and the European community 
of peoples, preparatory worj<y and cooperation assured incessant 
contacts back and forth. This is especially true of the Near 
East, but also from India, and even from the distant land of the 
middle, directly or indirectly all kinds of influences spread 
over into Europe. Through Egypt and the Levant, India from 
ancient times had been connected with Europe through trade 
routes. Without dwelling upon the cultural effects by which the 
Occident benefited from the Asiatic preparatory work and which 
then also flowed in the opposite direction, let us merely survey 
with due brevity the power shifts which were caused by martial 
conflicts . 

The Asiatic world empires wrested little ground from the 
Europe of Antiquity, the Persians not having been able to overi 
come the resistance of the Greeks and the Scythians. Ancient 
Europe became gravely threatened when Asiatic power had pushed 
ahead in the south as far as Carthage and had* gained a foothold 
there from which it could bring to bear its maritime superiority, 
and in addition was able to recruit from the bellicose peoples of 
North Africa and Spain the brave troops with which Hannibal 
managed to penetrate into the heart of Italy in a sweeping detour 
across the Alps. The courage undergirding the Roman love of 
freedom came off victorious against this threat as well . Earlier 
already in Macedonia the strong state had been founded which 
fitted in the Greek tribes and whose firmness enabled Alexander 
to transform the Persian empire into a European dominion. This 
great conqueror succeeded no more than had other Asiatic world 
despots in attaching to the conquered world empire still a second 
one in India. Even his Persian conquest was divided up among his 
field commanders. On the other hand, the internal power of the 
Greek mind was so pervasive that even in the separate despotic 
States which emerged Greek ways could dominate the Near East. 
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More decisive yet was the counter blow from west to east when the 
Romans spread out. For many centuries Asia Minor was now ruled 
from Europe , first from Rome itself and then from Byzantium. 

After the downfall of Rome the young barbarian peoples of 
Europe marshaled less power of resistance against the ^iatic 
world empires with Arabs and Saracens penetrating deeply into 
Europe’s souths Mongols into its east, and Turks into its souths 

east The occupation of the Holy Land by the Crusaders was a 

auicklv passing episode. The firmly built dominions of the Ori- 
ent soon proved again their superiority .over a Europe still 

unfinished Politically, which had becomeunitedonly because^ of fa 

surge of the religious spirit. It took centuries P 
consolidation until there was no longer any need for fear of the 
Asiatic dinger. After the last attack by the Turks had been 
repelled in front of the walls of Vienna, the matured strength of 
the Occident finally poured Out over a stationary Asia The 
Austrian armies pushed back the Turks from Hungary; much more 
territory against the Turks did the Russians win who then pushed 
forward into the Siberian east. The great contest was carrie 
out at sea. The progress made by the European intellect in sci 
entific techniques turned the open sea into a highway for Euro 
pean expansion The old world of Asia was subjugated in large 
part the new worlds of America and Australia were settled, lit^ 
tie Europe gained predominance over the world Only in e very 
far east were the Japanese, the Europeans of Asia, able to bring 
the Russian advance to a stop. 

Since the division of the world occurred via the > sea it 
naturally became a concern for the seafaring nations. Venice 
Genoa, the seaside cities of the Mediterranean could not keep 
pace any longer and dropped out of the ranks of the naval p 
erf It was the Spaniards and the Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
English the French, and in the very end also the Germans who 
extended their colonial rule over the peoples ofthewarm 
regions, created through emigration from the homeland colonies in 
the temperate zones, and otherwise divided up the world into 

spheres Of interest. After the declaration of p^TTowYeteZ 
the United States the American colonies became almost completely 
lost to the Europeans, and since then English statesmanship has 
granted far-reaching independence to the overseas dominions 
This considerably restricted Europe’s supremacy in the world, but 
the predominance of the European blood - ^opean E r edo^nanoe 
in the broad sense was singularly extended because the Aner 
ican states of the temperate zone absorbed the great streams of 
emigrants who now also poured out of the European heartland^ 
Europeans who in their native countries were hampered by the 
constraint of the law of population thereby obtained the freedom 
to propagate at a rapid rate in the virgin territories , . j 

World. The share of European blood in the world population total 
was considerably raised thereby, and European supremacy h*' d ^° be 
more firmly anchored because it was erected on a broader ethnic 
base . American supremacy as represented by the United States 
zealously guarded its own continent against Europe s influence 
but Americans did not object to Europe’s continued predominance 
in the other continents. So fa F the United States has made its 
the single advance to the Philippines and has protected 
interests in China, which is situated closest to them. 
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Little Europe won its world supremacy first by the superi- 
ority of its arms, but in view of its much smaller number of 
P rlfrilv of a ^ts L OWed , thS superiority of its arms to the supe-: 

had elevated it CUl Eurooeln ltS spiritual and social freedom 

evatea it. European world supremacy represents the triumph 

° f h internal powers over the superposition of force 

intld e^±re* f X f f SS co f mu 2 :Lty of nations over the controlling 
world empires, the triumph of freedom over despotism. The rising 

s^ace anf°t7me ^ Ur ° pe had * uch ™ oxpansivS force that across 

space and time and in a mighty sweep it was able to hr inn i-ha 

Zt%° l° rld hiSt ° ry back t0 itS flrst starting point ™ 9 %£ 
urge to achieve great things, which had done preparatory work in 

thL^n tZ ° f A5ia ' turnGd back to these and Y included 

XTXj h iT rld i association which spread out from Europe over 

from i ^ a 7 n 7 the What has been formed is still far 

from being a full community of peoples, especially is it not _ 
abstracting from the groping experiment of the League of Nations 

world P of 1 EurooJan° r °t be rwise legally ordered community. The 
a fr.ft P peoples having attained supremacy is, after 
all, a free community of nations. Being always divided in manv 
things, it loosened up considerably as a result of the World War 

U^ite™ iffitrof*. haS ^ H S k re itS Prodominince W Zith Wa the 

iZioianJd u Xf Amerlca - Furthermore, this predominance is 
North Africans bJlo^Z^toHhlm^T letistaZe^rigin^tTng fn Hi 

sex sSESLsrsjsrz \s, Mtl 

of the Europeans, 

movement It is an act of lordly superposition, to be followed 
t . movement is to work itself out fully _ bv the eaual-< 

Vhe7ever S thev have dondnated / eo P les ■ Certainly the Europeans, 

hS h subjugated the native peoples, claim to have 

hit ¥ hi t0 h . the ® e order and civilization in balancing plenitude 

irottsts S lhi Ug d peopl tf i n turn have included in their growing 
protests the accusation that they were dealt out force instead of 

lilt ill ? “W is able “ M1 

that the circulation of power in the world has not yet come to an 

Zdiilld bey ° nd doubt ■ The c y cle wil1 continue to be broken 

reduced, expanded, and complemented i n many places. ' 

thruJZ/^u ° f Eu ?°P ean world supremacy appears to bear out the 
that thJ Evan*™ 5 ra Z t J 1BOry - Does ifc not confirm the view 
rnnci rieri nrr \ hh arS Ca \} e< * u P on to rule the world? However, 

iith a ?l 10rial V Tnte’nkif&lfy,’' if/oZZ 

sl'IrT* ssssr.? jsjs-k 

theories of S advanced far enough to permit building upon it 
significant^ ,■ ZZhtt .^toncal scope, although it may supply 

into the history of particular states. Anv 
which must be formulated as broadly as does the 

IntZ ifjiZisheTth ^ endan ? ered « *ad to rely for support 
e ...ff da nf n ? hed j. theory of races. Moreover, Gobineau's theory 

fUe tendenrv 6 f Xf° m ■ tb& ^ ac *" that it has nothing to say about 

listlc tote y hlraZi Z 36 ° f thB maSS ? S - Jt ends ° n such a pessi- 
is rue infJLd . envisages only the ruling class which, it 

The r ™'t nde ^., 1S frequently wiped out in the power struggle. 

P mobility of the masses is a fact which can be observed 
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Disarmed and disaccustomed to battle, the masses were at the 
mercy of the despotic rulers and fell prey to those warrior 
tribes which managed to break in across the frontiers and to 
overwhelm the ruling dynasties and families. In China, as in 
Egypt, one dynasty followed another in governing over the always 
subservient populace, while in India Aryan tribes and the Mongols 
pushed in from abroad and proclaimed themselves masters. It 
could happen that the conquerors brought with them the requisite 
vitality for cultural revival, as was true for the Aryan conquer -> 
ors and likewise for the Arabs spreading Islam and further devel-’ 
oping the culture they found. But in the long run none of the 
victorious peoples could escape the fate of standing still along 
with the inert masses. The worst happened where the conquerors 
had only the strength to destroy. The triumphant advance of the 
Tartars turned flourishing regions of Asia into sparsely popw 
lated and destitute areas, and even the Turks were, after all, 
only a warrior people on whom the desire for culture had hardly 
been imparted. The fragments of people which had remained intact 
between the large realms had also lost their vitality in the 
course of the interminable battles and eked out a living in 
skimpy savagery as peoples of the steppes or mountains, stunted 
like their pastures or karstic like their mountains . only on the 
Japanese islands there lived a people which enjoyed the same 
seclusion as did the peoples of the Occident and which therefore, 
like the latter, was spared the fate of perishing in the vortex 
of the Asiatic hordes. 


total population of the Roman Empire, and the masses owed their 
e l eva ^ ion to full-fledged citizenship to Christianity and to the 
church as its organizational form. Never before had there been 
an internal power which would have effected a similarly magnifi-> 
cent upward movement of the lowest strata of the population. 

The work done by the church with respect to the mutual relai 
tions among the Christian peoples was no less consequential . The 
church brought the peoples of the Occident into a community which 
in terms of intimacy of bond far surpassed any earlier communis 
ties of peoples . Buddhism fell far short of bringing the Asiatic 
world empires into such close an approximation. The notion of 
Europe as a cultural unit was initiated by the church. Although 
the Christians continued fighting each other, they nevertheless 
shed that ferocity which always erupted in the fights of Christ 
tians against heretics and infidels , being governed by more 
gentle manners in which we recognize the harbinger of future 
international law. How closely the church tied together the 
peoples of the Occident is attested to by the period of the Crw 
sades, to which men and even children from all states flocked 
together under papal leadership. Even after the church had 
ceased dominating the minds, the European concert of peoples lost 
nothing in warmth and sincerity. The peoples deepened into 
nations , and although each nation preserved its special chari 
acter, they still continued in mutual contact on the path of 
scientific and economic work, of freedom and democracy . 


The vigorous tribes and peoples which had migrated into 
tight-spaced Europe removed from the waves of Asiatic popula- 
tion movements were able to preserve their vitality and free- 
dom whole. Given their isolation, their development got underway 
only late, allowing them to benefit amply from the work done in 
Asia. What they acquired they were able to enrich further 
through cooperation . How much' in talents, indeed, did the 
rivalry between the Greek cities bring to fruition! How much, 
indeed, did the Romans learn from the Greeks! When the Roman 
world empire expanded and its emperors followed the oriental 
model it appeared that Europe, too, would be bound to share the 
fate of Asia, yet the vitality of the as yet unspent peoples kept 
this from happening. The Romans were stopped short bv the bari 
barian core peoples of the Teutons and Scythians, and at last the 
barbadians subdued Rome-dominated Western Europe thanks to their 
uninjured strength. The world empire disintegrated into the 
ethnic realms corresponding to topographic conditions, and the 
ethnic groupings broke up even further into tribal domains and 
tedyitodial sovereignties. Europe in its state formations vis-a- 
vis Asia had been thrown back into the state of affairs in which 
it had found itself before the Greeks and the Romans. What had 
been lost of external power, however, was gradually and through 
steady work replaced by internal powers, whose foundation was the 
church which was part and parcel of the Roman legacy. The polite 
ically sundered world was united by the ecclesiastical bond. 
Deprived of its secular powey, Rome had yet remained the capital 
of the Occident, and the spiritual power emanating from it was 
more durable and emphatic than had been Rome's power as a politi 
ical unit. Only the humane spirit of Christianity has given true 
meaning to the word populace , which still lacked some of its 
substance in the case of the freest peoples of Antiquity because 
nowhere were the masses of the unfree and demi-free counted 3S 
nationals. The Roman people had been only a small segment to the 


Between the Asiatic world empires and the European community 
of peoples, preparatory work and cooperation assured incessant 
contacts back and forth. This is especially true of the Near 
East, but also from India, and even from the distant land of the 
middle, directly or indirectly all kinds of influences spread 
over into Europe. Through Egypt and the Levant, India from 
ancient times had been connected with Europe through trade 
routes. Without dwelling upon the cultural effects by which the 
Occident benefited from the Asiatic preparatory work and which 
then also flowed in the opposite direction let us merely survey 
with due brevity the power shifts which were caused by martial 
conflicts. 

The Asiatic world empires wrested little ground from the 
Europe of Antiquity, the Persians not having been able to over- 
come the resistance of the Greeks and the Scythians. Ancient 
Europe became gravely threatened when Asiatic power had pushed 
ahead in the south as far as Carthage and had* gained a foothold 
there from which it could bring to bear its maritime superiority, 
\Ti.u n add ition was able to recruit from the bellicose peoples of 
North Africa and Spain the brave troops with which Hannibal 
managed to penetrate into the heart of Italy in a sweeping detour 
aCIOSS the Alps. The courage undergirding the Roman love of 
ireeaom came off victorious against this threat as well. Earlier 
already in Macedonia the strong state had been founded which 
fitted in the Greek tribes and whose firmness enabled Alexander 
10 transform the Persian empire into a European dominion. This 
great conqueror SUCC eeded no more than had other Asiatic world 
despots in attaching to the conquered world empire still a second 
°/f e A n India . Even his Persian conquest was divided up among his 
rieia commanders. On the other hand, the internal power of the 

eff?ae mind W3S SO P ervas±ve tha t even in the separate despotic 
Slates which emerged Greek ways could dominate the Near East. 
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More decisive yet was the counter blow from west to east when the 
Romans spread out. For many centuries Asia Minor was now ruled 
from Europe , first from Rome itself end then from Byzantium . 

After the downfall of Rome the young barbarian peoples of 
Europe marshaled less power of resistance against the Asiatic 
world empires , with Arabs and Saracens penetrating deeply into 
Europe’s south , Mongols into its east, and Turks into its southi 
east The occupation of the Holy Land by the Crusaders was a 
quickly passing episode. The firmly built dominions of the Ori-' 
ent soon proved again their superiority over a Europe still 
unfinished politically, which had become united only because of a 
surge of the religious spirit. It took centuries of political 
consolidation until there was no longer any need for fear of the 
Asiatic danger. After the last attack by the Turks had been 
repelled in front of the walls of Vienna, the matured strength of 
the Occident finally poured out over a stationary Asia. The 
Austrian armies pushed back the Turks from Hungary; much more 
territory against the Turks did the Russians win, who then pushed 
forward into the Siberian east. The great contest was carried 
out at sea. The progress made by the European intellect in sci~< 
entific techniques turned the open sea into a highway for £uro - ' 
pean expansion. The old world of Asia was subjugated in large 
part, the new worlds of America and Australia were settled, lit 
tie Europe gained predominance over the world. Only in the very 
far east were the Japanese, the Europeans of Asia, able to bring 
the Russian advance to a stop. 

Since the division of the world occurred via the sea, it 
naturally became a concern for the seafaring nations. Venice and 
Genoa , the seaside cities of the Mediterranean, could not keep 
pace any longer and dropped out of the ranks of the naval pow~i 
ers It was the Spaniards and the Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
English, the French, and in the very end also the Germans, who 
extended their colonial rule over the peoples of the warm 
regions , created through emigration from the homeland colonies in 
the temperate zones, and otherwise divided up the world into 
spheres of interest. After the declaration of independence by 
the United States the American colonies became almost completely 
lost to the Europeans, and since then English statesmanship has 
granted far-reaching independence to the overseas dominions. 
This considerably restricted Europe’s supremacy in the world, but 
the predominance of the European blood mm European predominance 
in the broad sense tm was singularly extended because the Amer-> 
ican states of the temperate zone absorbed the great streams of 
emigrants who now also poured out of the European heartland. 
Europeans who in their native countries were hampered by the 
constraint of the law of population thereby obtained the freedom 
to propagate at a rapid rate in the virgin territories of the New 
World. The share of European blood in the world population total 
was considerably raised thereby, and European supremacy had to be 
more firmly anchored because it was erected on a broader ethnic 
base. American supremacy as represented by the United States 
zealously guarded its own continent against Europe's influence, 
but Americans did not object to Europe's continued predominance 
in the other continents . So far the United States has made onl y 
the single advance to the Philippines and has protected its 
interests in China, which is situated closest to them. 
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Little Europe won its world supremacy first by the superi-< 

<- ifc t a f? S ' bU H i n view of its much smaller number of 
people it actually owed the superiority of its arms to the supe- 
rionty of its culture to which its spiritual and social freedom 
h * d elevated it. European world supremacy represents the tri ump h 
of the ascending internal powers over the superposition of force 
the triumph of a free community of nations over the controlling 
world empires, the triumph of freedom over despotism. The risincr 
internal power of Europe had such an expansive force that across 
space and time and in a mighty sweep it was able to bring the 
cycle of world history back to its first starting points. The 
urge to achieve great things, which had done preparatory work in 
the civilized nations of Asia, turned back to these and included 
them in the world association which spread out from Europe over 
the old world and the new. What has been formed is still far 
from being a full community of peoples, especially is it not a 
abstracting from the groping experiment of the League of Nations 
™ P^tically or otherwise legally ordered community. The 
worid of European peoples having attained supremacy is, after 
tly* ? e i COmmU ", ity ° f nations. Being always divided in many 
things, it loosened up considerably as a result of the World War 
ff id ition ifc fias had to share its predominance with the 
United States of America. Furthermore, this predominance i s 
■ r ?? t ■ b y the growing resistance of the Asiatics and of the 

n ^ fjr2 £ anS belon< 3 in< l t0 them, a resistance originating in the 
growing internal powers spawned by nationalism and being about to 

external power. Besides, the world supremacy 

moT ' aS ^ e * iStS toda V ' cannot be the end of the 
movement. It is an act of lordly superposition, to be followed 
™. lf .e movement is to work itself out fully a by the equals 
izing rise of the dominated peoples. Certainly the Europeans, 

hrnf,chf r haVB 5 ubjug * ted the native peoples, claim to have 
brought to these order and civilization in balancing plenitude, 

nr otesls S fd U9 Pe°Plef in turn have included in their growing 

protests the accusation that they were dealt out force instead of 
law Today nobody is yet able to tell where the truth lies, but 
that the circulation of power in the world has not yet come to an 
end is beyond any doubt. The cycle will continue to be broken, 
reduced expanded, and complemented i n many places. 

,, r „ c F ile / adt . of European wor Id supremacy appears to bear out the 
Gobmeau’s race theory. Does it not confirm the view 
that the Aryans are called upon to rule the world? However, 
Wa % have explained the circulation of power 
5 internationally, we have nothing in common 
been n doct f lne • We have not claimed that it has always 

other** °? ly Wh ° su P er P° sed themselves as masters on 

Others on the contrary, we have cited examples of superposition 

the°t=ooc r u CeS W I 1] " Bes ides, the scientific exploration of 
thlor?of S h f S n0t sdvanced far enough to permit building upon it 
. gene 5f 2 historical scope, although it may supply 
g insights into the history of particular states. Any 

theorv /° n WhlCh be formulated as broadly as does the 

theory Of power would be endangered if it had to rely for support 

" unfinished^ theory of races. Moreover, Gobineau’s theory 
the t gravely from the fact that it has nothing to say about 

ij e t5n n ?nt C / h 0f thG r i SG ° f the masses • Jt ends on such I pessi 
is fJL ' fc - e because ^ envisages only the ruling class which, it 
The ' indeed, is frequently wiped out in the power struggle, 
me upward mobility of the masses is a fact which can be observed 
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with the civilizable peoples of all races , and in Asia it also 
brought to full fruition, with peoples of all races, long periods 
of prosperity. Eventually, however, it was stopped everywhere in 
Asia by the superior strength of despot ism, and 
European peoples did the upward momentum of the masses have 
enough persistence to be able to break through the oppression 
exerted by the traditional historical powers. If the European 
peoples in their variegated composition were of strictly Ar y an 
blood, one might perhaps be inclined to find herein proof for the 
assertion which Gobineau makes with respect to the superiority o 
the Aryan masses. Now is it so that the European P e °P es are 
entirely of pure, Aryan origin? It appears that race theory is 
not yet able to settle this point unequivocally. The author of 
one of the most widely read books on race theory assigns 
Beethoven, along with others, to the category of inferior blood, 
and he even claims that Goethe's figure was not Nordic conceding 
that Luther, too, had a strain of inferior blood. If we are to 
avoid confusing the idea of the circulation of power, we must 
abstain from connecting it with race theory. 


6, The Epochs of the History of Peoples and of World History 

The content of facts encompassed by the circulation of power 
is too diverse to permit being categorized by the usual division 
into the epochs of Antiquity, Middle Ages, and Modern Times. 
This division as a way to organize world history is obviously 
ill-conceived, and, as is well known, it has been contested often 
enough by far-sighted historiographers, with Spengler, in parties 
ular, making this point very well. The customary division corre^ 
sponds to the narrow point of view from which the European 
equates Europe with the world. The shock caused in the countries 
of the Mediterranean Basin by the fall of the Roman Empire was 
not felt at all in the Far East of Asia, the year of rum of 
476 A.D. being a matter of complete indifference for the nistory 
of China or India. Altogether one would be hard put to name an 
event of world-sj^^ing significance having occurred prior to the 
discoveries by Vasco da Gama and Columbus. During all those 
millenia there was not yet world history; there were only ethnic 
histories which gradually widen into the history of communities 
of nations and of world impires . Subsequently the interrelation- 
ships between these become increasingly close, and ever more 
significant preparatory work for the later tasks of world history 
is done by them. But these world-historical relations do not yet 
stand out enough to furnish the framework for the portrayal of 
the history of peoples. Such a framework is provided only by the 
conditions affecting communities of nations and world empires. 

Even from the restricted viewpoint of the European community 
of nations the division into the three epochs is not quite ade-> 
quate. It is constructed too superficially and makes no re fern 
ence whatsoever to the content of historical evolution. The 
designation ^'Middle Ages," taken literally, means nothing more 
than that this age is located midway between Antiquity and Modern 
Times, and if it were to say more, e.g., if it were to suggest 
that the Middle Ages lie between Antiquity and Modern Times in 
the same way as manhood stands between youth and old age, it 
would lead us totally astray. In Antiquity the course of life or 
the ancient peoples of superior blood was fully completed. in 
the Middle Ages new types of peoples appear which must again 
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start from scratch, although their early stages were extraordii 
narily facilitated and compressed thanks to the abundant legacy 
bequeathed on them by the ancient world. The name "Antiquity" 
suggests more substance than does the name "Middle Ages, " carry- 1 
mg the association of the old peoples, the ancient peoples of 
superior stock whose life forms such an important part of the 
development of Europe. Perhaps it would be more fitting to speak 
m.fef'T of classical antiquity. Correctly understood, this 
era must be said to have come to an end as soon as antique splen-’ 
dor ceased and the power was exhausted which was brought to bear 
on its world empire by the dominant Roman people. If history 
receives its rationale from the phenomenon of power, then the 
historical epochs must be divided into power eras. But Roman 
P °'^^ dlC i n ' fc come to an end only in the year 476, when the shadow 
emperor Romulus Augustulus was dethroned; the Roman Empire "had 
OWI }. already long before that. The world-commanding power 
or the old Rome made place for a new world power when before the 
gates of the Eternal City the conquering Attila was stopped by 
a » thorit y of Pope Leo the Great instead of by Roman 
arms. From that point on it must have become clear to the con-’ 
temporaries that the Roman military state had been replaced bv 
the civitas Dei . * y 

.. For the Occident the Middle Ages are the era of ecclesias 
tical predominance < This predominance, however, didn't start 
only with Leo the Great, but already had to be very effective if 
the appearance of the pope was able to impress the barbarians. 
Perhaps one could date its origin by the time when Emperor 
Constantine publicly recognized the church with whose help he was 
able to be victorious against the anti-emperors , and at this 
trme, of course, it also happened that the emperor relocated his 
seat from Rome to Byzantium. if one views the Middle Ages as the 
epoch of ecclesiastical predominance one does justice at the same 

/ h ^ ide f of f*? r L Sti f n era ' a new era dating from the 
birth of Christ. Shouldn't the new chronology also find its 
expression m the division of time into eras by giving its name 
to that age in which the hope of the new era finds fulfillment? 

What point in time should designate the end of ecclesias-' 

, Ifc - ^ obvlous to view the beginning of the 
Reformation as the decisive juncture, which means only a small 

I*™ th ® / ear of the discovery of America, which is 
usually taken as the beginning of Modern Times. But is the 

a more meaningful date than the discovery of the New 
j.i The new era must be the era of the new power which overi 
imol S rtant ecclesiastical predominance. T he Reformation has an 
important share in pushing back the catholic faith power, but _ 
7® its ready implies . it wanted to reshape it by cleans -> 

n -? r 5 ather , than hy eradicating it. The ecclesiastical predomii 
u ” 0t “ ly f? the Case ° f the Peoples defecting to 
but li: coul d not be continued even over the peo- 
oi tu Whl ? h had remained Catholic. Everywhere the dominant power 
the church devolve d upon the state, this shift having been in 
a l read y lon 9 before the Reformation and even having 
i ar ln SOme ^stances. France's King Philipp the 
BeaUtltUl already got the better of the church when he induced 
J!l£Z PeS ^° change the exile in Avignon for Rome. The church 
Ponis * degeneration of the Roman court under a series of 

the further shook the papal authority, which in turn benefited 
princely authority, and the Reformation, too, contributed 
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extraordinarily to the strengthening of princelypower ^ever 

theless one would go wrong in equating the j/Surw latlr “ad ?o 

eP °?d oH ifgh^frhapsTatel the first 

yield to the freedom P> ewers of princely predominance, even 

period of Modern Times P broader designation in accord ^ 

though the era as a »hole needs r £ e enlarged designation, state 
ance with its broader contents The | MI2/ for it is not 

Sf“at¥“io n e thS reSwLed the church *io„ ? Kith the 
“It. ahd probably to a still Sweater extent , the rise of soro 
ence cr am ped the faith , and how many other forces, inaeea nave 

moved European society! During this era the culture P 
movea p i or. ■ j freedom powers asserted themselves in 

the economic «d. P°\ ltlca j freedom ^ establ±shi the superiority 
the European community of nations y European 

nf Eurooe over the rest of the world. It is zne eia o± r 

world supremacy, which at the same time expands European history 

into world history. 

If one understands the content eta.' ^ 1 ^°“.- 

rrerTJ^^^ 

FV^SnfHhf' boaadariS t t° SicWne^fefrTn'fined ‘ /«£ 

broke through the Boundaries most surprising 

notice of «e superior strength which 
little by little conquered the world. 

Since the World War we have been under the impression that 
the era of European world supremacy has come to a close and is 

S£ 

the United States are also represented *f u X s with hi f t£ree 
i„ g era start «ith ts^tnd of^^he ^est Indian 

Sf SlHet* i/Sa^of worfd ^li^tory 9 begin ^wi th^hat fftl^r year 

E£- *sr2ss. ,J =ft£s^ Es f “ 

S S? i^iftf S’ irr^dership Sf the 

world. 

The era of ecclesiastical predominance, the TiSSa' " 

well as that of European world supremacy, the Modern llmes / 
are so rich in content that it will be necessary to su bdivide 
them into particular periods. it is not part of our task y 

our hand in this as well; we will consider it sufficient 
that the era of European world supremacy ends in the period of 
liberalism, which outwardly develops nationalism and imperialism, 
while inwardly expanding into democracy . 
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PART 3 

THE WAYS OF POWER AT THE PRESENT TIME 


XVI . Liberalism 

1 . — fi-e Birth of Liberalism in the French Revolution 

el»os“sI y a “Sd vie“ e o/Se‘th'i J rd el.tT^t ST t 

jSSMt ,tf7o ndi ?? th / b / eath ° f Cresd ° m ' &S3 X 

S S.'SiTSSE 

“ th^d^st^e ^teSTo £ 

« diLd i'Kraj'iaS “hc^e people, ’which 

claimed IJTjfL ^ %% 

or. icin' it L f the entire People, whereas in its proximate 

The fight for' freedom ^aken^p b^th^h^ of . a . sin ? le estate. 

iiBeuuiu zaxen up by the bourgeoisie received iy-s 
invincible momentum bv the fart ■ received izs 

r „„e. / . ract ttlat the bourgeoisie swept the 

not . the people along into emulation. The old powers could 

“|“«2 e lf"itTi: i ^ i S JohUdeflS o^^iSaSSw inter- 

I sl 

tifild lilh on 5 est 5 al f ed and derided minority by being iden- 

power , to ra th? r hroad int ° the democratic C idea' opened the^tlesTo 
power to the broad masses. In the process there was 

succlsl clearly - along with tjfe greatness™ of™ external 

S^dea" more ^an o^tV'h fr “ dc ”'- 

Scisr^v-si^v to t h freed “, ia 4 J 

S3- V5. gars sjs &jb is. “• “ ^ 

jf -“S wfthThV J eS^- 

ecclesiasticism 6 as U the g po f ers 0 7 f „ princeliness, feudalism, and 
credited itself with the * resell of ^ de , ceit ■ Ifc 

nections of social life Ld nf h ng ex P lored tbe con- 
doformi nat i nn , and having recognized self- 

aezerminazion of individuals and peoples as ,1 ■ 

demanded by nature. indeed in if ■ the condition 

the 7 j 7 iu- 1 maeea, m spite of their many aberrations 
zne liberal thinkers made clear ossontia 7 ^^^.,- = 7 ^ ■ u- u C ° 

then had remained obscure fw h fw s ° CiaI nexi wh f ch until 
insights because e Joh, L They had been animated to new 

tradltionaf, historic fpuwL?i? l fn Ured t0 a new sta ? e where the 
drances ZhLh’ 1 fl leadership powers were felt to be hin- 

histonc tadarsMn n ° Ionger ie tolerated. The traditional 
historic leadership powers were adapted to the social tasks of 
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states, -its its orientation to combat and 

order, and to the establishment °f h rel f igi °u s lo ^ U ie a dir shies 
authoritative wavs, and they were, therefore, lordly leaderships, 

leadershlisof order and rule. But now the ground had been pre- 
pared for an expansive economic task and an equally expansive, 
scientifically founded educational task, and now those strata of 
the population came to the fore who were occupied with these 
tasks The new strata raised up their characteristic leadership 
groups, entrepreneurs and intellectual preparatory workers and 
at the same time they gained recognition for a new leadership 
principle, namely, that of freedom, which in the nature of things 
mmmmeded for the new social tasks. One was not inclined to be 
content with free leadership in economic affairs and m science 
alone, one also demanded it for state and church in order to ® 
assured that the political and ecclesiastical powers gave free 
rein to the economic and scientific forces. Since liberalism at 
first lacked external means of power to make itself felt, it had 
to strive to overcome the existing powers by force of intel- 
lect . From this stems its urge to penetrate more deeply the 
social nexi. It had to justify its existence vis-a-vis the pre 
vailing powers by being able to base its teachings on persuasive 
proofs In this way liberalism received its doctrinaire, didac- 
tic trait which later was ridiculed by the practitioners of 
Realpolitik who had to push it back to within its proper domains 
and which is altogether derided today after experience had laid 
bare its fatal errors while its extraordinary truths are well 
worn and therefore forgotten. 

Having been prepared by the combat lasting for centuries of 
strong men and people who strove for religious and national free- 
dom, liberalism on its victorious sway appeared in France at the 
threshold of the great revolution. One can single out the hour 
of birth when this memorable event took place. It was at that 
time when Louis XVI had summoned the general estates and when the 
third estate, against the will of the King and of the ministers, 
prevailed with its demand that votes be cast not according to 
estates, but according to heads. It thereby was acknowledged 
that the free people rests on its citizens and that the institu- 
tions of princely reign had outlived their usefulness .In urope 
the French were the first to declare themselves for the idea or 
the free people which so far had been accepted only by the Citi- 
zens of the newly founded United States in their American isola- 
tion. Now the French had gained an edge over the British, who 
until then had been viewed as the model of political freedom in 
Europe In 18th century England, freedom actually was not free- 
dom of the people, but was in essence the possession of a privi 
leged class keeping the King at bay through Parliament, which in 
turn was dominated by this privileged class The majority ol 
seats were at the disposal of the great nobility. Nobles of the 
Whig and Tory varieties were agreed to keep the masses or e 
people in the countryside practically barred from the exercise or 
political rights. The Whig nobility further intensified the rule 
of the nobles in particular, because it had the tradition of the 
Glorious Revolution on its side, by which it was enabled to make 
the limitation of the King by Parliamentary government a i 
practice. The franchise was severely limited and most inequi- 
tably distributed, and the bourgeoisie made itself felt only 
the few relatively large places which were not dominated by 
nobility The sharp political stratification of the people was 
true mirror image of its rigid social stratification. The lora 
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th f grand master of the people, being practically above th 

law, almost like the King. The peasantry had gone to rack an 

ceccionc S ma , SSeS ?£ tha people in the villages were without poS • 
??f , 77 /Jit t n clutches ° f the PO°r law, which condemnei 

them to some kind of work slavery. The common man was free ol 
military duty, but he had to reckon with being pressed into naval 

thl 7 ' ind^rrennifs^'i thS s ° iences prospered, and in the big cities 
the indigenous class of enterprising bourgeois gained ground 

successively, growing visibly in wealth and recognition by its 

w - hl - ch £ ittie , b Y little were extended across the 

world. The rising bourgeoisie clamored for economic freedom, and 

to oTa°c n e° m th 0 do S trin % l hicl \ took care of its interests attempted 
th f ldea ° f freedom on a scientific foundation. Adam 
masterpiece about the Wealth of Nations summarizes in 

77 t iuTt an t 77 great effect the works of the econo - 

mists of the time. But after the movements and the achievements 
of the revolutions of the 17th century the English were now too 
i dl ^° Sed t0 advance to the demand for political 

ihich thev W fniiu fc il ey we f e calmed by the prosperous conditions in 
“ bbe Y found themselves. This decisive advance was reserved 
for the lively disposition of the French, in whom the drive for 

vrfssTre nf \ T ■' t f * muc £ more than in England because the 
£71 7 f th ® old historical powers burdened the populace much 

wls Enforced England. The drive for political freedom 

irreoressible d social justice, which had become 

irrepressible with the 18th century French educated class 

Beaumarchais "Figaro" is the literary expression for this The 

ZblV in h Enilli>d t0 h b 1 the count’s e<gual w °uld have been unthink- 

court E That at “ h £ ra ” ce . , the P lece was staged before the 

t at . tbe height of the revolution the French people 
each other f s citoyen, as citizen, was provoked by 
those emotional surges, many of which took possession of 
in revolutionary ecstasy. Even so, this manner of salu- 
tation was especially apt for the Frenchman with his impulse for 
IZ^^recpnciliati-on and leveling. Whereas the Englishman is 

u lncllned ' the Frenchman is democratic here 
Napoleon found the strongest prop for his imperial rule by being 
able to wed the latter to the democratic propensity of the French 

if ° P the In i i the head / begi ™ ings of the revolution^ it appeared as 
f } h millions of Frenchmen had risen to full freedom for 
good The political doctrines of Enlightenment thinkers espe - 

tht m y in R d°s USSea H f te 7 hin ?s, had £ound a millionfold resonance P in 
the minds, a nd for the slogan of the free people public opinion 

as a nnfii- fcal T W ° n ' SUCh aS untiI then bad not been known yet 
phenomenon ln France and as even England's polit- 
ical lire had not encountered in like intensity. In its dissemi- 

onlvZith h °i d l ° Ver ^ mlndS ' th±S Sl ° gan could bo compared 

seized lhe th Public opinions of a religious nature which had 
fervor Pf oplas . ln times of strong movements of religious 

victorv of h tho publi c opinion from the very start determined the 
itd°7°fd 7 revolution! It penetrated the ranks of the army, 

% f h Tl d ul ale beS l mindS Z f i the shinty favorably to the cause 
clerav gain * d td lts side almost all of the low 

The , L? 7 n0t insignificant portion of even the high clergy. 
Of J. h „ cribl ?- ° f l ater times who had not shared the experience 
Public considers the high-sounding words which the 

a WaMarat inn 77 7 bandying about as empty phrases. He views 
W0rds la lhilll<,7 ke . th X° ne ° n human rights as a mere jingle of 

social 7 Z as a deeply felt declaration for the 

contract, for the idea of modern society. To be sure, 
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7 France 's public opinion began to lose faith in itself. 

TSllrtt “L £in£ was /till too inchoate to allow filing the 

apt constitutional phrase Cor the driving 

vears of the empire, political endeavors appeared to peaeaa 
tiUithlr 0 The constitution of the nest, option to "hit the 

jsk* sr?? -^■aszr^iwr-'*: 

nf political rights the masses not seeming to become worked up 
< Over°^the C fact* that in political terms they had agai^ become 

<£,1 ived Of their right,. In SftSiofSo Sd 

Charles X almost the same top classes were revolution not 

been uppermost before the revolution. Nad the revolution <- 
been in vain? The historiographer who acce Ptsonlytheletter o f 
a lawfully proclaimed constitution may view things in ^ ' 

but he who allows himself to be guided by the social realities 
will have to judge the matter differently. A historic result or 
utmost relevance had remained intact: rn the turmoils of the 

revolution, in the Napoleonic institutions, and ® w hich 

ties into which Napoleon had led his armies, the populace which 

Hd previously been torn and layered by estates coalesced into a 
naa previously held d however unsteady and imperi 

united nation. Th \is ac y throuah which one successively 

feet were the constitutional forms tnrougn wnicn one _i 

sought to find a political expression for the changing erreum^ 
stances From this point on the French have their national his 
tory. Only a few decades had to lapse before the na * lon ' in * 
series of thrusts following in quick succession burst the conn 
SSILSf of”te Restoration and of the era >f ?rti*e„ f 
that of the second empire, in order to provide itself Y 

with its constitution of freedom. 


2. England's Role 

From France the idea of freedom thanks to the P° we * of 
mh lie opinion in relatively short time conquered the whole 

continent of Europe - first the of Napfn 

liberal-thinking circles were stirred up by the impact or p 
leonic rule and later on also the more distant ones as far as 
into Asia. Never before in the course of world history had such 
a great movement taken place so rapidly. Most significant 
the repercussion on England. During the incessant against 

fought against the revolution, against the republic against 
Napoleon England in its constitution remained standing at 
point which it had reached before the revolution. But as m 
franco, if Eoglaod too a Ration ^ 

-“iSSt inTsi- 

try commerce, trade, and colonial possessions expanded astonish 
ingly , and when peace led to further developments and suhse 
auentlv to grave setbacks, the conservative English Character 

£“<&»« no ieng.r refose to cop. 1 rSSZSHiSty 

Nnw mm&Ble presBnt who transferred the 

ideas to England, and a vehement radical Party was foxned 

absorbed the slogans of the revolutionary doC ^^oiallv in the 
following outside the bourgeoisie and quite especially in 

industrial proletariat , which had grown much but 

situated and utterly malcontent. true Y 1 : at , The 

party was not able to prevail with its far-reaching plans. The 
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concessions contained in the Reform hi i i ,, 

with the rsZdi Znn* I xerorm bill were too paltry compared 

nevertheless 1 The Jl d ' i l Ut a decls , lve turn had been effected 

libiralnfrtv Z ^ transformed themselves into a truly 

liberal party and the Tones also had to take a more popular 

While France i^being tb , e stronghold of liberalism. 

Zorid t a Ji Ce <-u b ' J ? fitfully tossed about , England provides the 

idea " Historical^ ° f * d°f B steady evolution of the liberal 
f , historically prepared from way back, England's 7 iherali cm 

tl S e former m h re gr ° wth than bas France's. However llen 

Tolled a£c n £Jr ^ ^ t0 ^ Clear ° f ™ i*e°lor 


3- The Liberal Era 


after Th the la uni ftreffo^ be l° r rl I 848 and the foll °” in 9 decades until 
alter the unification of Italy and the foundation of the Forman 

rZflh ute the heyday of liberalism which now has over- 
come the violence of its revolutionary birth pangs. The uncouth 
masses have been put out of commission, leadership has been een- 

hfve beT n i the f ed d UCat * d middle classes whose ^jftJaT Jews 
have been clarified and which, given the limited franchise to 

Princely^Zvernment^'^^Z'’ tZt^Z ■ the 0utc0me of the elections 

aS?l£ SSSfSSid?' ^ th tW^raT^" aCti<, " a fr 

ters of the economv Ze liberal idea, especially in mat -» 

are occaJiona^u 7 Z J f ? eneral education, and civil servants 

are by no meais b ZZnZ Y dav ° ted to it. The middle classes 
aff Z, tu Ga f enough to shoulder the job of crovernina 

ci 7 7 * themselves; they must get along with the olZ lowers 

of thJr e ^ inflU t nCe W P iCh they exercise on go ve rnment on account 
the sum o d f° m lha tl0n ht f PU u bl i C ° P±nion is indeed VrZtZThfn 

c^lo 

contemporary' demolrafs^aTa "privlligedTlLf^htch 'though ^ 00 % 

SSSM t i! ~, “s y 

populace. The Social nomccrat J- 7 seccor the entire 

the liberal erases s' °, t 7 dismisse s the bourgeois stratum of 
orinctr hit a ruling class, exercising lordly rights 3 la 
prince, nobility, and church in earlier times As a TZhlJ- % 
fact however, in its good days Ui. mrlTsenrfig of th.“™ 
hf fore genU Z nely leadln 9 Stratum than had been any upper claTs 
b g e o f t°ti e n thft^hef 2 /ad ha d hee V in S% i^eraJ h^not^oZ 

f of 2? ^llc d e VanC li t CVT h fiS’t the^ masses 11 at f t°h r e 
ticipation 6 in°lil e rnZnLi he a Zf a Tr^^^ ^ ranteed P ar " 

haltingly and in gradual st af p f s air 0 s n ' e SS5 did° n?t hesifatZll 


jbest 7 Of one b s tioEleZl PleS a in t g °h ernmen ^ al institutions to the 
that vested inZlests 9 ' 1 Z h fPP ened in only a few places 

enlightened citizen^saZZis l ° S l and ■ in the way ' The 

scale ■ c " 1 . zen . sa ^ tash in continuing on an enlarged 

$y the Z n j rin 2 in sr ,t° fruition What already had been started 

administrAYonZlf pr:Ln ? e ' The substantive content of law and 
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, . eneraies All state citizens without exception 
exercise of his energies. the ennobled sense of social 

were guaranteed basic 9 attention to the protection of and 

zssrtz} 1 *. -s's.-sitS 

liberalism proved its worth most impressively ^in £ 

nurture of general education concessions' genuine liberalism 

f ' iSC i a d Ramona its demands for equitable t\ axation also the social 
%% U ± d o Texlmplioi of the subsistence minim of a Progressive 
Tate structure and of encumbrance of funded income • 
stale also established the 

_ like the State — m its Constitution 9 av e preference 
Zurgiois class, the latter was still influenced by the llb f al 
spirit of the time. How much closer to each ™5?it 

Strata of the population had been brought by external 

is demonstrated most palpably by the dress and all the 1 

manners and customs of the populace. Wh T/%Y ass divisions by the 
the 18th century gave striking evidence of class divisions ^y ^ 

dress and attitude of the people, in the P were largely 

the 19th century the Contrasts were largely 

T/fZd The central style of dress of the worker as soon as he 

lavs aside bJ work clothes is almost the same as that of the 
lays aside countryside too, manners of dress follow 

Z rg cen!ral mode Even between 'different peoples manners and 

customs become assimilated, in the very way that liber alism 

strips to level not only the differences within a people 

also those existing between the ^TTTeiZaTiZ ' and the peoples 
gin, liberalism bad . ■ cosmopol , an 

were to be reconciled w th e great idea or and 

thought that war was a matter of the power-hungry dynasties and 
that once they were free, the peoples would forever keep peace 
among each other. 

The> liberal party during its prime could claim to have inii 

2 K£ 22*32 ££EfS 2 f S? 

Z 2 £s ^ 

accumulating, and in this connection the sum total of human 
beinas filling Europe and flowing out from there into the world 
these figures never in the course of history have been 
matched, let alone exceeded, in absolute amount or in rates 

at which they grew. Relative to the wonders of the \ v °rld P 
duced by modern technology, the wonders of fc *e "arid o Zdern 

appeared to be mere exercises in barbarian splendor ■ in the 

spirit became intoxicated by self-a^iration jnd 
near future the coming of the golden era of general peace 

universal contentment. 


4. The Transition from Liberalism to Democracy 

The principle of power, however, as it has always done 
the course of history, also asserted itself m the case 
alism The SUCCeSS garnered by the extraordinary forces r = le «eQ 
by it guaranteed to liberalism widespread social PT^triumph^ 
lously rising success enhanced its power and the ^Ti&ral 
success transformed its power into predominance. The 
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party had not been bent on gaining predominance. it did not want 

ideally minded 0 ml e n ad ' h T° the ^ •«* it had a proZloTff 
thevhad ?n d • w T h ° °u ly wanted to achieve for the party what 
y had in mind for the whole populace. Precisely where the 
greatest success was attained ^ precisely where the 

tion to evernlZe attained in economic matters, the tempta- 

cpt.i r ^ xsezszs 

“g M^only^hem ^o^sniS^bf investments* enri 

32 22? i“ - ~ 2s-«5S g“ 

„ hoin thev i sensitized to the situation of those 

-r ^ P . aside or even caused to plunge into the deaths 

was m of er oldnrlt e e entre P reneur became Ihe faster and wTen Ze 

was on obdurate mind or pressed hard hv ,■ +■ ,■ 

master of hundreds and thousands of workers In the pitlle J 4 S 
large capital commanded miUinn* of u ? ’ ■ 1 th aggregate, 

s'SEkjrs 

«T ? fuifS^Si-SJ.'S .25^ J=?a2rL2t t 2-“2S 

pressed Zwn^out of"the l^urgeo^ mTddlZclas^ there "loL ^to 
dizzying heights the elite of the capitalists , joining the rulers 

even^in social 5 influe^^he^gre!^ ** finally 

u,der the slogan of ^To 

^ c Uhi ct ^ ty thems ^% s d r u n t de L ever - m h or /t fatZusTtS 

their energies meant coercion for all the^^u ™ fold *?9 of 
their way. Could the liberal stTlZtllk tbTu^f Teedomf^ ^ 


liber alism r thln Pl ft hld^een for the^lZh^Z guicJcIy for 

veins of ,,o*n-h u ■ u T ror the old historical powers. The 
pectedly rUh and £*?. op t! , “ d " p were »««’ 

tiL “ id t?£?£ at £‘ r'£ 1 £ def! %f abl ? td ‘°r 

ri is “A M s 


and D of tfe Ci !nLstrial S distHrtT ater ^ / he of the cities 

the extent of it ^ during ' cStuSes^f* fT' generations ^ surpassed 

™set relat d i0nship between town and country b^as^fZdmentallv 
upset, and capital grew a t a stm f=ctor Z fundamentally 

Quickly as the capitalistic , Sut J ust as 


lenged bv it rhe ' proletariat Z .Z , many who were chain 

bourgeois u Ji /- and the lower and middle ranks of 

Tfv= y handicraftsmen formed two areat oemns . r or 

Ihe peasants formed a third u g f cam P s of resistance, 

the ways of capitalism ? because they, too, suffered from 

Xng at life f d aIs ° because their whole way of look- 

^npM its first ° ddS ?T h Z liberal S P ±rit ' The proletariat 

MSs and the Ses o/'L ^ th t ° f th& critical 

xnclined toward the _ ° f tJ l e educated who were friendly 
other h = P°P u ^ ace ■ Craftsmen and peasants on the 

ZTlffenirZ i; 3t,t,d f™ “* ecclesiastical 

certain literal ginkL or^LT , ■ a °‘* 3 at<s “ allst 

zninxers, or they obtained them from the 
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conservative circles who in liberalism had to fight their his- 
tZl c .Zjy Tb. development proved, ^tjuch */«£ *“•“£ 

“J %%% frjnZZrS t£ prtne. fh” ejtate, had do,. 

Now only did it really come to be ’ ? nnf *2 ct ex cl us iltly on 

bourgeoisie did not want to act , and did not act, axcluaiinly^ 

its own behalf , but at the same time also on behalf the popu 
7 ___ Th^ first thing for a conqueror to worry about was how to 

lace. The rirst g subjected remained the 

maintain himself in power, and for him cne liberal 

enemy whose power of resistance had to be broken. 
party had nothing of such a conquering spirit. Viewed as a 
party, it always stuck to its goal to lift up the entire P P 
through the force of freedom, and whatever capitalistic rulers^ 
might do to insure and extend their predominance, and .. f 
badly they pressed down the masses, this was a fefsonal^matj^ro^f 

the upper middle-class with which the core of educated hour '- 
the educated bourgeoisie, had no common bond. The educated 

geoisTe went astray in that, like all the rest of society it saw 

It first only the brilliant sunny side of economic development 
the miracles of technology and the dazzling value figures, 
dazzled look had not yet penetrated the dark side. When Y 

one became aware of the sacrifices demanded by economic growth 
the educated middle-class did not fail to contribute wi g 
seriousness its share to the great task of 

the meantime the proletariat itself had a. Iso ^corne organized 
against its rulers. It was favored in this by the best possible 
external conditions because by the nature of ^ s Ser J f lc f t i 
assembled in the factories and because the majority of factories 
were concentrated in industrial districts and toms e | o 

preneurs recruited and paid the troops which e r 

march against them. How different m this respect jasthe^si^ 
tion of the martial king, of the barons fit for ra ±j' n 

of the knightly nobility, compared with the position ^ the rail 
mad kings the financial barons, and the moneyed Y- 

“« Sr Hr., visible to .11, the leaders in 
deathly combat whose dangers they exposed themselves fc o, nay, 
exposed themselves to te fore all the rest and where of the 
lifted them above all the rest and called them to rule of tne 
latter, the common man glimpses only the rich b °°tY ' 

thinks, they pocket as a result of his effortswhile ha Z ip heir 
understanding for the wide range of their plans and of thei r 
exhausting efforts. Incidentally, in the case of the former 
much enhanced was their personality by their accomplishments in 
fighting with arms which steeled their manhood, and how differ 
ent, too, was the heritage of blood and courage they passed^n to 
their sons! A much more healthy heritage of blood and & 

than found With the newly rich came into its own in the able 
upper strata of the proletariat ^"lf oncBltb^dJto ^ 
merit in the labor market and protection against exhausting work 

demands. The proletariat, and no 1 ess . other t liberal 
which gradually assumed a hostile attitude toward the liberal 
partv benefited in many other ways as well from the things Which 
P ,T&.r.i idealism ha/ instituted vitb a vie. to promo ting ^ 
welfare of the populace. How much, indeed, has liberal 
legislation already done for the masses! How much has P 
econoini c development done for the very masses who were also 
adversely affected by it! How much the multiplication of the 
possibilities Of communication the freedom to associate and 
assemble, has meant for the masses! How m the ^ beral er \ b 
peasant fully equipped with the legal power to act rises 
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thnv* tZ nu 7 ■' Pa t H ° W the lj -ttle man in town also rises 
thlJL the Philistine of yesteryear under police guard! Formerly 
lt. sociaI 7 Iy . ^significant groups were practically mere numbe/s 

of the populace 011 ' ^ they be?an t0 feeI lika constituents 

Llbera }. economic doctrine rendered a service of extraordi- 
nary significance f or the endeavors of the proleta Ziat l s the 

theZrPletlriat hj j a h fact ° r y laid the base for the organization of 
for- ZZtZriZ' llberal economic doctrine worked out the program 
for proletarian organizations . It provided the proletariat Zith 

gans SC1 of at^leit 33 ,^ needed ' and * even formulated the slo- 

slogans in JdZZo pro ^ mate supporting documents for the 
slogans in orcier to make the program palatable for the masses 

Adam Smith taught, albeit still with certain reservations thft 
ail returns are the product of labor and that value is funda^n- 

Smith ’ s 3 reservation s Ricardo then sought to surmount Adam 

given thl fnnnZZnn socialist theory of economic value was 

itv th wh/n d t i t S T eii as the highest scientific author - 
tZnhf- r sobial:LSt doctrine teaches that entrepreneurial 
profit, interest, and rent constitute exploitation, it therebv 

£il conclusion fro/ thl £2? 

ises postulated by classical doctrine, and if it could be said 

sJarhlTSlcifiJf^, tMS 7 se P tanCe ° nly seemed to have made 
szarxiy explicit what classical doctrine had concealed. 

thing's' that ZZr??™ f lpnif f cant for the eventual outcome of 
that literal political doctrine had based the idea of 
freedom on the concept of the people and of popular sover- 
tt g Z ty - l hat the third estate demanded for itself it at the 
S ifZl demanded . for tbe people as a whole. It didn’t seek for 

Itself a prerogative of freedom, but it looked for general free-’ 

tion iT theory t majestv t of°th aVe f °Z d ° verwhelmin 9 substantia -» 
tne ver y majesty of the people. That during the liberal 

diction FoZZe ori°oZli lim j ted - franchise was in blatant conlra- 
Vas a political g idea incorporated in the doctrine. It 
was a political compromise. One had to reckon with the existing 
conservative powers. Moreover the arts nf existing 

the masses during the revolution were still sadlt 06 COI F llt ^ ed b Y 
- fltbcugh one l.sn to ,5Lt 

the ^limited’ frlnchisl as entering into the calculus because 

, , franchise assured to it the majority of the man- 

and r A . cdai r v °Y ant politician like Disraeli J alr y ady recognized 
Rill b ih U t ht - out , during the deliberations over the English Reform 

the J%Ll\ “Vii? ted f f‘ n , ch i s I u hhen 7 .as £%S 

the inescapable * f WaS ^ cIuded because the latter had to be 
077 t t conclusion from the idea of popular SOV ereiontv 

on which the Reform Bill rested and n,<, “ “ 7 r- sov oreignty 

come, after all ! n vncvffnJr ' ,, th H^erai franchise did 

everywhere it name ■ Ea f land as well as everywhere else, and 
lihfZal rnrJZ Z f c l ul ck 1 y, once the parties shunted aside by the 

to liberalism ^As^srnn Str0 ? g enough to fling down the gauntlet 
had 1 been ' As . s p 0n as the demand for the general franchise 

defeaieT onZheoretical ^ p . ublicdiscussi °n, liberalism was 
with a theoretical grounds. its doctrine did not leave it 

mt v ® f thinkers of Uberslism had ZokA 

suprejnacf' of tha ty ' an ?' he u lp f d by the ldea ° f the validity and 
estate is leader of e °thl e ' f eco5rnition to the third 

the samZtimohh t f f tile , .? eop2 ;P' But b Y this it was decided at 
le sd£^hi o f Z f ° r iiteralism the time had passed as soon as 
sdership of the populace had slipped away from its hands 
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, victorv to its appeal to the people, 

Liberalism owed its <?««£* _ * foresight, one would have had 

but, with some degree of poll Z leal h J defeat Incidentally, 

to admit that victory would be followed by defeat. ^ , fc shar y s 

the liberal party may ^^ no ie/ser a man than Bismarck who 

the lack of oresigt f ranc hise ± n the constitution P f 

incorporated the general franchise thereby had brought 

nevertheless ^n, an eye 
to fall the liberal the l y ' he proletariat was assured of its 

for the fact didn’t the managers of the Prussian 

political ascendancy. And dldnt zne y whe n they intro- 

state commit a blunder still more lazai 
duced universal military service into the army. 

r-u T been hailed by its faithful adherents f s the 

Liberalism had been naiieay supreme general wel- 

final stage of society, guaranteeing ^ ^ whic £ by histor- 
fare. Instead it became a transitional 9 h outcome 

ical standards of time, was overcome YmpacVof the forces which 
couldnft be any differ ent r Vnter the pa * era the mass 

had been released and nurtured 9 we ± ght within the short 

£ a a r w., «< 

no?it A ^s here. Liberalism expanded into democracy. 

Rut even within democracy the middle classes fined a 

But even bevond their actual numbers. Much as it 

weight, which went far beyond their ajb i e to retain the 

lost in Only now the bourgeois 

essentials of intellectual culture and through this liber- 

culture expanded into a national onalism Social democracy 

alism created as Its SUCCesSOr nationalism. inherit- 

finds itself deceived in its expectation to ciaim 
ance. Modern democracy is, above all, national. 
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XVII. Nation and Nationalism 


1 . People and Nation 

During the period of nationalism, which the cultured peoples 
entered into in the course of the 19 th century, the nations 
become the bearers of state power. From here on, the size of the 
national masses imparts to the political movements a force which 
they could not have possessed during the period of princely pre- 
dominance, yet what is missing is the positive self-assurance 
evidenced by the princely governments in their prime. Whereas 
the strong prince was able to keep a tight rein from his safe and 
secure spot, the national body could only during a long period of 
historical education bring to maturity the specific organs of 
freedom which it needed. Before we turn to a description of 
these organs, we must have formed a clear picture of the overall 
condition and of the vital instincts of the national body. 

The nation is a modern ethnic creation . The first signs of 
nationhood, to be sure, go rather far back in history, and this 
is why the term has also been in use for quite some time. But 
only in the present has the formation of the nation been com- 
pleted, and if one is inclined to associate a fixed notion with 
the term he is well advised not to apply it to the older, income 
plete formations . Antiquity did not have the concept of nation 
in the modern sense, and antique history would have taken a dif-’ 
ferent turn if it had been supported by full-fledged national 
forces . 

Among all the nations spread over the world today the most 
modern is the one covering the United States of North America « 
the American nation, as it is typically called for short. Having 
been formed last, it hardly had to grapple any more with the 
resistances with which Europe's national unification had been 
confronted, and it is therefore almost free of the historical 
remnants which in the case of the European nations are mixed in 
with the essential features of national development s the admix- 
ture of Negro blood, which we will still have to discuss, is 
really the only element which makes itself severely felt . The 
American development will, therefore, reveal most distinctly the 
essential characteristics of the nation. Already the New England 
colonies from which it was shaped were nationally sifted. The 
Dutch, French, and Spanish admixtures were soon absorbed by the 
unifying spirit of freedom, and the later immigrants, however 
large their influx, adapted themselves from the start to the 
given national character . That it happened this way is not at 
odds with the national idea which dominates the present time; on 
the contrary, this idea demanded that it so happen. The national 
idea receives its force from the compactness of the old histori 
ical settlements of the members of a nation. In contrast, the 
immigrant from overseas has broken with his native country and 
come ashore in full readiness to join the new home country, 
denationalization is a change in national orientation which 
reveals the sway of the national idea in all its strength . Every 
new arrival knows that only as a citizen of the American commu- 
can he prosper, and he expects for himself enhanced prosper- 
lyy from the ambience of freedom and the vast economic opportui 
nities. The American public, in turn, expects him to become 
omPletely engrossed in it. With the intolerance of taking 
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things for granted, that public expects that he make the nation's 
language, as well as its customs and political beliefs, his own, 
and the German-American , as a hyphen American — so called during 
the World War — is regarded spitefully . The national education 
of the native-born Starts immediately in school by one’s mates, 
whose childlike spirit reflects the general tenor of thinking 
still more openly than do the adults who, after all, have to take 
various cautions into consideration. Irresistible is the effect 
which, in view of the huge dimensions of all categories of life, 
emanates from the sentiment of the American masses. What a pride 
to belong to this powerful polity! What elation to participate 
in the decision-making of the most populous of all culture 
nations ! Every citizen has his share in the formation of public 
opinion, whose commands everyone must obey. Only insiders know 
that there ■ are ways and means for the country's powerful to 
impose their views on the free populace . 

American conditions clearly reveal that there are two con~’ 
cepts of the nation, not just one. The American nation split off 
the- English one, with which it is culturally still closely united 
in spite of certain characteristic peculiarities . As we do in 

this case, we must quite generally distinguish the cultural 
nation from the political nation. Not as if a political nation 
could endure which were not also a culture nation — a barbarian 
people can never be regarded as a nation — but in the sense that 
a culture nation can endure which either not at all, or at least 
not in its whole dimension, has become a political nation. For 
many centuries the Italians have been a leading culture nation, 
but only for a short time have taken their place as a political 

nation. Of the German culture nation, even after the reestab- 
lishment of the empire those millions did not belong to the 

political entity who as citizens belonged to Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary , or Russia, or who as German-Americans had pre- 
served the link to German culture. 

The political nation is the complete nation, the nation pure 
and simple. He who has identified its essential characteristics 
will easily recognize which of these characteristics are appli-< 
cable to the concept of culture nation. 

Neither in the one form nor in the other does the nation 
exhibit the identifying characteristic of the original blood 

community. Every complete nation feels so self-contained that it 
is convinced of its consanguinity and only reluctantly accepts 
the historical counter-evidence which puts beyond doubt the mul~< 
tiplicity of its ethnic origins. The Americans, too, once the 
foreign elements of the immigrants have been completely assimii 
lated, will feel as if they had been a unit all along, and they 
will be inclined to forget that their English element is weaker 
than the elements of other blood which made their appearance 
later. As is true for the Americans, no nation would have 

achieved greatness if it had not increased its numbers through 
the mixture of peoples, and none would probably have gained 3S 
much strength as it did if different blood had not enriched it 
with different talents. As with the Americans, all the different 
elements must also be so intermixed that in the end they feel 
like an integral unit, otherwise the nation would not become a 
complete whole which can no longer be broken up into its COW i 
ponent parts. A liaison which has been effected only through 
force, as that between the Vandals and their African subjects Or 
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between the Goths and the Italic peoples, under the strain of 
combat with an external enemy dissolves of its own accord. The 
example of the Irish perhaps shows most clearly how long a time 
it takes in order for nationally different elements to become 
completely merged. The Irish masses have accepted the English 
language not only as a language of communication but also as 
their mother tongue. The Irish regiments under the English flag 
have proved their loyalty on innumerable battlefields with 
devoted valor . Poets and prose writers, orators, and actors of 
Irish blood with their versatile spirit have animated English 
culture. In spite of all this, an ineradicable remnant of 
national tradition in the end called the Irish nation to an exis~i 
tence of its own again. In the old Austria during a certain 
period the educated strata of all ethnic tribes represented them "> 
selves as German, and the dynastic feeling also subordinated the 
masses to the ruling family, and yet in the course of a couple of 
generations the democratic movement was able to revive the seem-* 
ingly almost extinct national languages, and along with them 
national consciousness . Many observers, especially foreigners 

who were unable to quite see through the complicated circumi 
stances, have been deceived by the compactness which the Hapsburg 
monarchy demonstrated in its external relations during the time 
of its " unbroken strength, and have talked about an "Austrian 
nation." In truth, the population was never nationally unified, 
and the experienced statesman always knew that he had to deal 
with a number of separate tribes whose peculiarities he had to 
include in his calculus. Even during the time of unified polit- 
ical consciousness one could not properly speak of an Austrian 
nation, but only of an Austrian state populace. The Hungarians 
in their constitutional law retained the notion of the populus 
hungaricus , but this they also could properly have interpreted 
only in the sense of a Hungarian state populace and not of a 
Hungarian nation, as has been clearly proved by the national 
disintegration after the World War. If it had been possible to 
rule Austria through a few additional generations in the spirit 
of unity and solicitude characteristic of Josef II, "the 
appraiser of mankind, " the German culture would perhaps have 
sufficiently taken root to overgrow the other cultures con n 
pletely , and the state, which protected and nurtured the weak 
would have won over the masses for good. In tzarist Russia, the 
sternness of the regime was able to tie the peoples more firmly 
together because the latter, with the exception of the Poles and 
a few other tribes in the west, had not yet matured to national 
self-consciousness; moreover, in Russia, as in America, the 
DOUndleSSneSS of the political dimensions had to have an over~i 
whelming effect on the small ethnic groups. This explains why, 

■ a ^ ter the collapse, the entire remaining large number of 
ecnnic groups, with the exception of the west, remained in the 
h ~j~ rea ^ m - if a Tartar manages to be elevated into one of the 
sJ ? e ' vist administrative offices, it is understandable that 
inereny he and the whole circle close to him are tied to the 
imperia federation, which lifts him high above the petty circumi 
his home region. It is another question whether 
things w ±ii always remain so, or whether in the long run the 
which separate will outgrow the forces which bind 


rf^ an 9 ua 9 e merely as a joint means of communication cannot 
which u f ° r the creation of a national bond. The lingua franca 
WHICH has been spoken in the Levant since the Crusades has not 
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brought the peoples using it more closely together It is a 

welcome expedient of communication between people who for the 
rest remain wholly alien to each other. For language to be able 
to link the minds, it must be more than a simple life value it 
must be sensed as a cultural value, as the expression of a rich 
Common possession of culture. Moreover, the mutuality of the 
cultural language must be accompanied by a community in all tne 
other domains of culture which do not call for linguistic expres r-» 
sion. How much, indeed, does the sound of native music bring the 
human hearts together! How much, indeed, is the Italian folk 
spirit linked together by the rich storehouse of architectural 
works which are sensed as a national possession throughout 
Italy' Deeper still than the effect of common recollection of a 
past culture is that of common participation in the works of a 
living culture. All European nations have a superabundance of 
traditional treasures from earlier cultural work to which they 
still add on and on. In the United States of North America the 
possessions of common cultural recollections are less numerous 
and deep because of too short a time of togetherness and the 
cultural achievements of the present time also do not iJave a 
richness comparable to the European achievements. One is too 
much oriented toward outward economic attainments and does too 
much cold calculating, and where there is immersion into inner 
values it is more in the direction of religious and social mat-' 
ters On the other hand, the pace of domestic life is so rapid 
that even today a special national character has already been 
formed, one by which Americans recognize each other and find 
common ground. Foreigners migrating to the country are anxious 
to adapt to this character, though in the long run through their 
own character they help to influence it, to be sure. Completely 
alien to the American community to this day have been the 
Negroes, although they have given up their native tongues. Apart 
from just a few exceptions, the Negroes have not yet, or not at 
all matured to rising up to the cultural community of the Ameri 
ican people, and they also have not been able to overcome the 
instinctive rejection by those with nordic blood, whereas Spanish 
blood in Central and South America has linked itself to the 
colored race. The law which has granted civil rights to the 
Negroes does not prevail against the social power of the race 
instinct. The Negro, declared free, encounters the popularly 
sanctioned law of social exclusion and possibly the brutal court 
of popular vehme. 

For a political nation to come into being, the common bond 
of culture must be joined by a common state feeling. We have 
already seen by the examples of Ireland and Austria-Hungary how 
many delays and setbacks occur before the state feeling obtains 
control over national consciousness . On the other hand, the 
example of Switzerland shows that even the most vivid state Feel-' 
ing without the community of language does not suffice yet for 
the emergence of a nation. The Swiss citizenry consists of the 
members of three nations, but the Swiss themselves are not a 
nation, they are a state populace composed of different national 
ities. To call them a political nation in which three culture 
nations are represented is to play games with names. The case 
Switzerland is sui generis and cannot be compared with anything 
else. The peculiarity of Switzerland emerged only from the la Cl 
that in this case the members of three developed culture nations 
who did not want to renounce their bonds with them are neverthe- 
less intimately bound together politically by the common memori 
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of the great deeds in their political history, in a way normally 
found only with the members of a national state. In William Tell 
and Arnold von Winkelried, the Swiss people have the figures they 
need For the cult of heroism which unites the minds, as France 
has them in Bayard, England in Nelson, and Italy in Garibaldi. 
In the memories of the Swiss people the names of celebrated vie 
tories and of dangers met are found in such profusion as would 
bestow richness on the history of a large people. 

More than any other great nation, the German nation has the 
pecuhanty that, quite apart from those ethnic groups who sett 
tied far away, even along its borders many immediately adjoining 
members of the culture nation do not feel they have a stake in 
the political nation. This has something to do with the polif 
ical history of the German people as it was conditioned by the 
German propensity toward a separate existence. The Germans in 
Switzerland have shared in the Swiss confederation the political 
experience which unites the souls, the Balts have experienced it 
within the Russian realm, the Alsatians within France's, and the 
German -Austrians within the Hapsburg monarchy. There was some 
thing quite peculiar about Germanic Austria. Its heartland was 
established by Germany as a mark of the empire. Subsequently it 
shared in the experience of important periods of German history 
and as hegemonic power for a long time gave to the realm its 
emperors In addition, as it grew territorially it had its own 
political life, in view of the grave dangers and crises it expe~> 
nenced also being rich in great memories, and because of the 
peculiar course of events it remained unknown to, and not under-* 
stood by, the Germans in the empire. Guided by its own inters 
ests, it resisted great movements of the German spirit in crucial 
epochs of history, and fairly often matched forces with Prussia, 
the predominant power of Protestant Germany. Is it then surprise 
u h fu 2t was impossible in Germany itself to obtain agreement 
on whether or not the German-Austnans, who in addition could not 
be separated out of the connection with Slavic admixtures, were 
u°T^ e j.u OUnted BS part of the P oli -tical nation! The pan-Germans 
heid the one, and the Germans in the Reich excluding Austria held 
the other view, and both parties in doing so were under the spell 
or historical power. c 


The political consciousness which is to breathe life into a 

s^Tcted^ohltS^tat! bv ioe e rcion P mnst & Whi f ^ beefl 

J zo 1ZS szaze by coercion must not be classed among the 


forrp^ S ' n . ot ev ??? a P eo P le which « without being bowed down by 
the 06 r 1S fal lr hfull y devoted to its state may be counted among 
a ® , long , as does not rise above mere faith-inspired 

h™* 1 ?! 06 ' i- 0nl y tho J e peoples living their own life in freedom 
f e strength of a nation. The others, which haven't come 
“vf ar ' Wl11 not muster that supreme effort which the national 
sacrifice calls for and discharges in situations of 
ProcfeL distress, and they will not have the sprightliness of 

Pmlranian* 1Ch b ^ b it S in the free nation. The Brandenburgs , the 
' . and the Prussians were always loyal to their 
the , The , lr townspeople and peasants compliantly submitted to 
i ule u° f Frederick William I and furnished to 


Wrtfnnf her anWin/r -T-, — r, — , imwcmiwmiu . me Aisazians, 

o ehEr Suanflingf all the horrors of the revolution which they had 
share m suffering, still drew near the French nation because 
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for them it was the source of the will and the strength for free^ 
dom which the German people, still unaroused nationally, could 
not offer them. The Holy Roman Empire of Germanic Nation does 
not deserve this name addendum because at that time the German 
people did not yet have any of its national sense of freedom, but 
willingly followed its princes if they deigned to ally themselves 
with the French kings in order to promote their personal intern 
ests or to submit to Napoleon in the Rhine Alliance. The war of 
liberation against Napoleon could never have erupted if not finp 
ally the national sense of freedom had been aroused. Only by 
virtue of the fact that finally the German people still became 
consolidated as a free nation was it able to sustain the collapse 
after the World War without again breaking up into its const it~> 
uent regional organizations, as would have happened a hundred 
years earlier. 


To be truly free, a nation doesn't have to be organized as 
an outright republic. England's example proves that a nation can 
achieve the mature self-assurance of liberty even when it retains 
the monarchic form of its historical tradition. The emerging 
nation may not yet have struggled through to a free form of gov 
ernment Nevertheless, it may already be considered as a nation 
if its social Strata are sufficiently filled with supportive love 
of liberty to raise the people to self-confidence and a holistic 
view of itself, guided by the general interest. The removal of 
personal bondage is the first preparatory step for the setting up 
of the nation, and it must be followed by political liberation. 
The peoples of Antiquity weren't even able to take the first 
step. Until their end, great masses of the population in t e 
Greek City State and in the Roman Empire had remained unfree or 
half-free, the Greek people and the Roman people having always 
been only an upper class of the population. On top of that, the 
Greeks were politically separated from one city to the next. The 
Peloponnesian War, which destroyed the flower of Athens, is proof 
that they were separated from each other to a degree comparable 
to states with different ethnic groups. The political orations 
of D em osthenes could not be addressed to the Greek people but had 
to be confined to the people of Athens, and here we must always 
remember that when Demosthenes spoke to the "men of Athens his 
address was meant for the free citizens of Athens only. The 
Romans were a politically strong people, perhaps being the 
strongest that has ever existed, but even they were no nation 
for the nation must comprise the entire resident population or 
the realm if it is not to lack the indestructible ethnic foundan 
tion It required hard historical labors until the Romanic and 
Germanic, and on top of that the Slavic peoples, were grounded 
deep down on this foundation. AH the great trouble which Virgil 
in his Aeneid tells us was necessary to build up the Roman people 
was only part of the effort it took to establish the nations who 
later spread out over the soil of the Roman world empire. The 
establishment of these nations had to take place in a series ° 
successive acts. First, it was a few great princes who naiDOiea 
the idea of a national kingdom by recognizing that, in order to 
augment their personal power, they had to augment the strength 
the populace and, what is more, that their position made ^ 
incumbent upon them to exert themselves on behalf of the P e °Pj e 
as a whole. Here or there exquisite nobles might take up tne 


national idea, here or there the church might nurture . it, 
poets and artists might become heralds of the national spirit . 
fight with ethnic survival at stake, as the one which the t rencn 
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had to wage in order to expel the English from their native soil 
might arouse national sentiment in the populace itself This is 
why the Maid of Orleans was able to r ai^ the national fla% cen- 
turies before, when the multitude of Frenchmen had become con- 
scious once and for all of their national solidarity. 

Even today no politically organized people lives on European 
soil, which could be said to be integrally nationalized. Probably 

whereJs^th^nthlr 13 1 ClaSS u haS become thoroughly nationalized, 
f® ln other classes have only partly been so transformed, 

and m the proletariat the ldea of class conflict frequentl ' 

itii 1 th& , ld T ° f national greatness. Neverthe-i 

less, all European peoples have now turned into nations, for the 

b °”f 9 th 1S s f rat ™ 13 sufficiently broad and influential to supn 
port the national movement. It only is necessary that its repre-’ 
sentatives in turn have got over their class interest in a degree 
sufficient to be able to identify the national idea with the 
whole populace, and this is true everywhere . Bourgeois liberal ■> 
1S ™ f . r ° m ,i, ts ve ry origins has understood the people as a whole 
and the idea of popular sovereignty from which it started is a 
national idea Unlike the master race of Antiquity, the genu- 
rades. llberal middle classes view the masses as national 9 com- 

Everything that was just said about the political nation is 
***° of the culture nation if we abstract from just the 

the state it’ al ^ CBUSe th ® c “l tur f 7 n 7 ation is not confined to 
ZZZ+f* * ^ Jlso comprises the fellow nationals of foreign 

states and of distant settlements . Because it reaches out quite 
far. it is true for it even more that a great cultural task must 
be accomplished which is felt to be a common possession. it is 

iL S °Jl^ Ue th i S } ask must be Performed by a free people whose 

freedom enables it to experience strong sensations, and that the 

thl 1 , S * a ?u S ln , sensin 9 the task, as a result of which 
on G f ^he task enters into ej^jjong's consciousness 

even if he is unable to accept and apprJS/KtHu the cultural 

were 6 not nations' 3 - ha th to 1 f eca] : 1 that the Greeks and the Romans 
Pintles Jlo ir i the cultural sense either. They were culture 
thefr 7 J he Greeks were a culture people of the highest order, 
ture future having eternal splendor, but, like the Roman cul-> 
Cure, it lacked the impulse to radiate out into the general e thi 

astical lr °oonrtiv BeCa ™l , impul V 3 " aS Peking, the ecclesH 

!:!!:$ courtly, and knightly culture was not yet a real 

coulX*t ha Ultl i re ' 7 l u3t as the high-flown exclusive poetry 
yet 7<- jiro nat ? onal P°f tr y ■ Ths peoples of these eras were not 
aradual 1 nations , they only became so in the course of the 

Itrove to dl bf eminat1 ^ ° f f C , ult , Ure ° f ethnic character which 
culture ge v e f al il understood, as is true for the bourgeois 

iothe ooiular sonn h V no Ge ™ an y onl y Herder’s recourse 
Poet rv P 3 eV s °ng, Goethe s "Goetz" and "Faust" and his lyric 

to**, o Schiller s dramas striking a popular chord gave rise 

"hen u ^ natlonal literature. The whole culture, as it since 

tor the S bee 7 n supported by the middle classes, has been intended 
tor the populace and thereby is national. 

h°ne n0t h i aVe t0 Portray here in detail all that had to be 

to the k 1 P e °P les "ere transformed into nations. We may refer 

Within f emark f made about the historical circulation of power 
cir*j 1 , 3 - P eo Pl e ’ Nations are configurations created when the 
culation of power was completed in the populace. These 
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configurations are created by the power of successthrough^hich, 
thanks to its compactness, its freedom, and its self assurance 
the emerging nation outgrew the population which had only arrived 
at the initial nation-stage, and thus the mature nation <3 
the developing one. 


2. The Jews 

As is still true for the Negroes in America today the Jews 
durina the time of the ghettos in the Christian Occident were 
felt to be an impure, alien element and were repulsed After the 
victory achieved by the armed Christians for the 
the period of happiness was also over during which under the 
Moorish rule they could excel in the sciences and even in i the 

knightly arts. However, those who decided to in which 

which had become their home found refuge in countries in which 
they were given free play, and one only has to recallthegreat 
name of Spinoza in order to recognize that they also participated 
in the European cultural task. The belief in J ^ovah, which they 
had taken over from their forefathers and faithfully preserved, 
gave even to the Jewish masses living in the narrow seclusion of 
their ghettos unbroken confidence, and by their devotion to the 
thoughtful religious writings they kept in Constant practice 
their characte ristic gift for abstract 

linguistic expression. But, above all, they had PP 

to put to profitable use their business experience, which they 

had likewise taken over from their ancestors. them well 

when barter trade prevailed, their arithmetic mind ^dethemwell 
suited for the conduct of monetary transactions, and when later 
Znly Jpitsl wss to ploy . l.rg. role in th. .oono.y, they 
better trained for its use than was anybody else The free-' 
thinkers of the Enlightenment regarded.it as their foremost duty 
to win for the Jews religious liberty and social recognition In 
the case of the ascendancy of Jewry as always J- n ' the * 9 h 

upward movements, it was the most outstanding men and women who 
reached the top first. After MosesMendelssoh.theph.losophe^ 
it was Heinrich Heine, the poet, Felix Mendelssohn, the comp, oser, 
and a splendid array of writers and scholars who, when faced with 
the general tasks of state and society brought out to 
the long pent-up talents of their ethnic group "hen 
took his friend Moses Mendelssohn as a model for Na than the 
Wise,” he may have been fully convinced to be able to character^ 
ize by this figure the virtues which distinguish the Jewish men-’ 
tality vis-ji-vis that of the Templars. 

The sentiments which inspired the writing of "Nathan the 
Wise” did not endure. Neither the Christians nor the Jews were 
able so quickly to dissolve the historic tie of the ethnic f °rma 
tions which for almost two millenia had walled themselves Off 
from each other. Moreover, the magnificent rise managed by the 
liberated Jews added extraordinarily to the existing frictions. 

The most conspicuous act of this ascent took place withih 
the economic realm. The Jews supplied the great bankers for thO 
world market, more than anybody else they engaged in stock 
speculation, they became even more prominent in trade . — wnicn 
had long been their preeminent domain, and they extended theil 
business activities also into the countryside, wherever Idmer^ 
were lacking in business acumen. They acquired a large share 
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1 of large-scale manufacture, especially in the 

economies where a national class of entrepreneurs 

a f cha " ce . to g row »P- In addition to his numen 
ical and speculative f lalr , the Jewish entrepreneur also brought 
o ear on his big operations a pronounced organizational know 
how, the fruit of long practice during the time of oppression 

alTclalse s MmSelf t0 along with pllpTe from 

the lt: t S ri i Se ° n } he economic ladder, Jewry managed 

the climb to the top layer of learning. Its great intellectual 
endowment and education, along with its industriousness opened 
up r or it — in addition to the leading positions i n the business 
tfnns " aiSO p f° fessi ° ns and a great many artistic occupa" 

th^rh' it S wt C c: ially t 5 h Z Se ° f the visual and performing arts, P to 
^t tJsn’t h e y - Str ° ng talent for imitation, whereas 

should its f a o V rlian e i tlV d e £ aIent t0 the same extent. For how 
tork Of arh * h ■' T ° £ P er P e P tlon succeed in the creative 

Th? of on i ei' W Z-?h iathe attendant manifestation of the life of 
the people. With all peoples nowadays, Jewry in the educated 

tion S r f£f BSent h S h 3 share exceeding its share of the total popula -> 
the , cas . e of peoples where its absolute numerical 

larticullrlv well X 5 OJI f S Cl ° Se ' in endeavors for which it is 
or \n fact y a ?re*dv Ulted ' - t0 °? cu PY in g the majority of positions, 
in fact already occupies them. Since the educated class now 
everywhere provrdes society with the great majority of its lead” 
ers ' the f act °f strong Jewish representation not onlv is 
clous by t the i r Aryan u competitors as a personally disadvantai 
f c ° ns f- rai PP on their money-making aspirations, but also 

lUtll ,■ nn ad h rS h iP >- 13 * hereh y more ° r less deflected from the 
structure h £ l to ta * e according to the population 

tivlT nnwadav« W1Sh a P th ° rS ' Jewish lawyers, Jewish represents - 
iuZTic Infnfol exarc . lse . notabla influence on the formation of 
°P ini ° n ' of le 9 a l Views, and of political ideas. Supi 

the nowelful 8 m ° neyed wealth, Jewry in many countries controls 
the powerful media apparatus. The fact that the pressure of the 

old historical powers was so long and so heavily on the Jews 

ITdeT/th^ they first aligned themselves politically on the 
Inlhild opposition freedom parties, in the process they were 

theorv d furthlr eir s t? on <3 analytical mind to develop political 
, 1! }. the direction of the ideas of freedom. In 
ffttnn i ' socialistic economic doctrines received their articw 
tina L h SSa J le • S seductlve eloquence and their critical cuti 

achieved * Y w corru P^ in J mind. Thereby Jewish thinking 

D?/l 1 Jlt d u a worldwide impact whose full dimension perhaps even 
Russian Bolshevism does not permit U s to recognize yet. 

heransp 6 in , fluenc f is less noticeable in the European west 

German *. Jewish people is less densely represented here In 

““".Sf'ind E frf e “ d ,i n S1 ‘ vic ^tthis inflSe h,5 

mo f® and more m cultural, political, and esveciallv eeo^ 
Jewish *7? J? the extre * e east of Russia P the nmerous 
govirSmfnT ^w" 011 ne t rly the present tlme was repressed by 

gneat Jewish I dJe which had the strange consequence that 

bhe united static t d f mi f^ ated from there to the sanctuary of 
raust h States, where the Yankee entrepreneurial spirit now 

4her C ^cio,,Jn^ that u ° f the JeW - Far more Portentous was the 
onaw' ’’ i ha } fr ° m the Jewry remaining in Russia the 
onary movement drew most of those leaders to whose lot it 
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fell to overthrow the tsarist government and to set up the Bol- 
shevist rule. 

It is an astonishing fact that the Jewry, which is so promii 
nent in the capitalist movement, also is leading the revolution 
ary movement. One cannot deny admiration to a people > ca P abl *°£ 
such a dual feat. The power drive reminiscent of Old lestament 
times is Still alive in it. With unerring instinct it has fer- 
reted out the avenues of power which have been opened up by tne 
special circumstances of the present time. On this occasion it 
has been favored by luck, because in these endeavors it benefited 
from the capabilities which through all the times of repression 
it had had an opportunity to perfect. The Present time in its 
economically constructive as well as its revolutionary tasks, 
demands the calculating and analytic mind which Jewry has been 
able to preserve with matchless tenacity from the favorable con ^ 
ditions of its past. 

The Jews on their part blame the attacks to which nowadays 
they are increasingly exposed on eruptions of a narrow-minded 
religious hate, of vulgar race hatred, said to have been stirred 
up by envy of their successes. All this, indeed, plays a role, 
and it won’t do to embellish the brutalities of anti-Semitic 
qoings-on. Nor can they be justified by reference to the ndicu-' 
lous and annoying blunders which the Jewish upstart is guilty 
of But motives are also involved which must lead a level headed 
exponent of native folklore to stand up against the power of the 
Jewry. A miserable concoction like "The Wise People of Zion has 
been able to strike such a responsive chord only because in spite 
of all its arbitrariness it also touches strings after all 
which in real life have been dangerously strained. Lessing would 
not have written his "Nathan" today. The topic of religious 
liberty is no longer an issue. The wise judge to whom Nathan 
refers Sultan Saladin in the wondrous fable of the three rings 
would if nowadays he were invoked in order to settle the issue 
between the Jews and the Christians, no longer have to render a 
judgment about the genuineness of the rings — today entirely 
different things are in dispute. 

The Jews as a religious fraternity are no longer attacked . 
The fact that they form a special religious body would have 
become altogether a matter of complete indifference if it were 
not a distinctive mark for the fact the Jews within the nation 
and the world have remained a self-contained ethnic group. The 
number of individuals who as converts disassociate themselves 
from this group is not negligible in the upper strata, but for 
the time being the bulk of it nevertheless remains untouched. 
The bulk of Jews intermarry, which is the surest sign of ethnic 
compactness . But as much as this ethnic compactness remains 
beyond doubt, as undoubted it is also that the Jews are not 
nation. They are no political nation for they don t have their 
own state, nor are they a culture nation for they don 't have 
culture of their own. In their faith and its institutions, arid 
above all in their religious documents, they do have high CUl 
tural values of their own, but for the rest they have aDSOIDeQ. 
the cultures of their host countries. If the Zionists should ce 
successful in turning Palestine again into a Jewish state, ln 
which the Hebrew language would be not only the general coll° 
quial language but also the medium for scholarly instruction, toe 
Jews even then would not have become a nation, for tneii 
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overwhelming majority would remain naturalized citizens of the 

Wh t Ch fci It y WBr f heretofore naturalized and would, now 
as before, share the culture of these states. The recovery of 
Palestine and its politico-ethnic penetration are ambitions of 
the Jewish soul whose fulfillment is to serve their enjoyment of 
the accomplished rise, but without implying a willingness to 
forego the world status to which the Jews have risen. Aside from 
a tew idealistic visionaries, Palestine will attract only a cert 
tain fraction of the Jewish proletariat; for the rest, Jewry will 
want to maintain and enlarge the power position within the 
nations of Europe and America which it enjoys today Lord 

W ° Uld ^ ne Jf r u have wanted t0 renounce being an 
Englishman, nor would Rathenau being a German. The educated Jews 

h 0t Want A° disown the culture of their countries of settle^ 
ment because they are too deeply wedded to it, and the bulk of 
it™ residence are also too committed in their citizen i 

Ji . p . at ude - . The Zionist movement does not resolve the con- 
flict which exists between the Jewish people and the culture 
nations among which they live. 

Lately, this conflict has been much aggravated still bv the 
Jewish immigration from the east. Before this immigration 
° < l CU ^ d t i e educated Jews everywhere had already been absorbed, 
or were about to be absorbed, in the nations to which they 
mtmbeVf'of Everywhere they were already counted and accepted as 
members of the nation, and not infrequently they placed themi 
selves in the ranks of national leadership. It was only the 
recent migrations which upset this process of national fusion, 
which encountered new resistance on the part of the newly arrived 
masses. Things would have developed differently if the* natural^ 
ized nationalized Jews had drawn a clear line of separation 
between themselves and the new arrivals. But to all appearances 
this has not happened, and as a matter of fact one should not be 
V^^tf ec l h about 11 ' the anti-Semitic attacks were directed 

rare aS the others ' they were aimed at Jewry 

P and simple, and it is understandable that the self- 
consciousness especially of the educated Jews responded to this 
provocation with a declaration in favor of their ethnic identity. 


many 1 A C u ° f th f JewS the humiliation sustained through 

X^n Cen 7 ies has _pot crushed their self-confidence as the 
chosen people. In their inmost soul they harbor for the clumsy 

a mono them S i yan f fe f lin ? of disdain which the most sanguine 
among them bring out into the open without qualms. Has this not 
been expressed clearly enough in Disraeli’s novels? The hero of 
r nn : n °/jL% n mentioned novel « Coningsby " is not the Englishman 
Mentor ^ Eddonia, in whom Coningsby reveres his 

Out the success during our times has largely borne 

a n ,Apr J f ™ *1 doeS thlS reall y P rove their superiority? In 
the T? ~ UJ countries during the period when capital gained sway 
PihUr t had hB adva ntage of prior business experience, and when 
discussion was started in parliament an d the press they 
HI * 0 had a lead in dialectical practice. They were the ones who 


"ews f i rst i-i- an * they am P ly ex pl°ited this advantage. The 

raPidfi beneflt fr ™ the fact that because of their much more 
7 turin< 3 . oriental mentality they steal a march on their 
f fl l y Aryan a J e mates upon entry into professional 

t'imhr ? hanks t0 a11 this they have established themselves very 
tymly in certain upper-level strata of society. But they owe 
continued rise not only to their personal proficiency but 
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largely also to their ethnic compactness. The Jewish stratum 
which gains power prefers being surrounded by additional peope 
of Jewish descent , whereas it does not care much for Aryan addi 
tions. It forms an ethnically compact power stratum seeking to 
maintain such compactness, similar to the way in which in e 
days of old the Normans shoved themselves into the corpus of the 
Saxon people, although - unlike these - they could not take 
over all the tasks incumbent upon masters . No wonder that tne 
Aryans on their part joined ranks in order to win out in the 
power struggle! As individuals they have a perfect right to do 
this as far as their personal interests are concerned. Their 
ethnic self-awareness obliges them to follow this course, g lven 
their conviction that Jewish leadership would disturb the paths 
assigned to the people by its disposition and past history. 

It is not part of our task to inquire into the ways in which 
this ethnic conflict might be resolved Our task of social 
description is being met by a statement to the effect that the 
Jews must not be considered as a nation of their own, but that 
where they are powerful they have made themselves at home in the 
national body as an upper stratum, able to preserve its ethnic 
togetherness and using it to promote its own power, thus making 
itself felt as an alien element within the nation. 


3- National Circulation and National Renewal 

In the case of none of the most fully developed nations has 
the circulation of power been entirely completed. Nowhere has 
the state of healthy social equilibrium been assuredly attained 
vet * everywhere there is still more artificial stratification 
than would be necessary for the accomplishment of the social 
task. Everywhere remnants of historical power can still be found 
which no longer serve any social purpose. Nowhere has the rise 
of the masses proceeded to the point where historical education 
would have brought its lagging energies to full fruition and 
would have completely made up for its degenerations such that 
these energies could make their maximum contribution to the 
accomplishment of the social task. It is true, though, a 
great princes have always made it their business to work toward 
an adequate balance of the people's energies Already in the 
early period of Germanic political life, a Charles the Great used 
his immense power with such an end in view. But the work of such 
princes was bound up with their persons, and after their death a 
large portion of their institutional arrangements went to ruin 
again because their contentious and inept successors didn't meas~' 
ure up to such an ambitious task. The enlightened princes of the 
18th century could be more productive because they ruled over 
more mature peoples, but even they were not able to safeguard 
their work against their successors' less enlightened policies. 
Of the institutions created by Maria Theresia and Josef II, who 
surrounded themselves with statesmen filled with the spirit oi 
the Enlightenment, only enough were saved to satisfy the ruling 
ambitions of Emperor Francis, who was advised by Metternigh. 
Frederick the Great was followed by the weakling Frederick 
William II. In order to have a permanent impact, the educating 
ruler would have had to advance his educational work to the 
where the energies of the people could unfold freely. From this 
point on, a people, in order to mature fully, would in addition 
still have to be given the time to test its mettle and to y 
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over the aberrations without whose painful consequences, as mat — 
ters happen to be, human beings don't finish learning. It will 
take time for a people which has matured to nationhood to see 
itself as a unit and, in view of the value of such unity, to 
support with its joint strength the rising ambitions of the var^ 
ious groups. It is not as if all distinctions and conflicts had 
been removed in the free nation. The nation requires a well- 
articulated Structure and stratification if it is to be able to 
o much good, but to each group and social stratum must be 
accorded the living space wh ich it is entitled to in the scheme 
of general equilibrium. what in the enlightened princely state 
was granted by the judicious and merciful ruler, the nation is 
° f i* S I matter of right _ now everybody is under the 

snri mean « ■ f Laqal equality in economic matters, to be 

sure means in the first place only equal legal capacity, which 

nZ n u eno ? qh to u meet a given need if the means are 
lacking. But here, too, the system of national liberty creates 

P * e f?? u±S± t eS f ? r balance - The universal suffrage accords to 
^Mi«H n e n S e °? Iy equal capacity to incur legal rights and 

Zoltrc? but; al u° equal t reatm e nt under the law. Lower-class 
% V t S ~ a ~ V1S those in the upper classes even enjoy the advam 
A ±n9 m ° re nur ? erous ' and if they know how to organize the 
masses, they can exploit their numerical preponderance. Placed 
on his own, an individual proletarian has a chance to improve his 
position only if he is extremely industrious and thrifty. While 

B H re Str ° ke ° f luck and extraordinary ability one 
person or another succeeds in climbing to a higher social strai 
turn, the proletarian organization as such is given the opportui 
nity to improve the conditions for the whole class represented by 

Abstracting from its lowest strata, the bourgeoisie of the 

ZHnt ed £t tl0n , S u ay ■ bB said to have nearly completed its 
ascent. Not only has it gamed full political power, but it has 
also become the main holder of culture power. The work of cul-’ 
VZfZZ-ZZ b I tha bourgeoisie since the Reformation in religion 

of • i , n , - th Z art f 1S ° n a par with the accomplishments 

the most brilliant cultures under princely rule. The bouri 

able i°J ise to such eights only when it was carried 
al I***? 0 /™ 07 ° f free su PP° rt±ve forces. In the realm of Harun 
tLac Z d t F ros P erin 9 middle class also existed , but its for-> 
il n ZLe de KZ d Z ,. upon the ^sdom and the mercy of the caliph 
was 3 t consist of self-confident free citizens and it 

snirit f ^e S ?u eSS - V1S a V ^ S ■ a bad cali P h ■ Likewise the defiant 
Wnoc Z f hhe vl 9° rol f s citizen in the medieval town in its effect 
does not match yet the spirit of liberty possessed by the citizen 
, self conscious nation. The free citizen of the nation must 
have outgrown the narrow horinon of the city dw.lle? 2E £,“£ 

the nation^ 0 6 ^ devote himself to the larger interests of 

i.f tbe Tree nation, thanks to the impetus of the circus 

he fnlZ,ed P °h e f' tha peasant ' to °r has regained the freedom which 
tramlelFi before the vigorous tribes of the earliest times were 
thfft.77 d f Wn y the * tralns of history. In order to appreciate 
again ii^ men . S10I l the rise which the peasantry experienced 

which th* fal \’ ° ne mUSt visualize the conditions under 

where Jz P Z U l ,l° n °! the 0rient vegetates almost ever y^ 

their ZfrdZinZ Z 10 ! 1 tha unfre f and semi-free colons carried on 
burdensome life, having to cultivate the soil during the 
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period of Greek and Roman popular sovereignty. One must also 
visualize the conditions under which in a free England the peasi 
ants were almost completely deprived of their possessions by the 
landlords; in which the French peasantry found itself before the 
outbreak of the great revolution; under which the subservient 
peasantry of Germany and Austria was bonded bodily and by estate 
to the landlords until some time in the 19th century; and under 
which the Russian peasant serfs languished until near the end of 
the 19th century. Even within the free nation the peasant must 
work hard in order to make a living. While the negligent farm 
owner is done for very quickly and sinks to the bottom, the peasi 
antry as a whole has become a political power which very effeci 
tively champions the interests of its members. For the national 
culture a healthy peasantry, as it is found today in many couni 
tries, means an abundant source of strength . 

The proletariat has remained farthest behind. Although the 
opinion one obtains about its situation in the light of present- 
day circumstances is bad enough, here, too, if one wishes to 
assess the dim ension of the attained improvement one must keep 
in mind the depths from which it had to be lifted up again. One 
has to look back upon the conditions of slavery during Antiquity 
and the conditions during the beginnings of the modern Machine 
Age. It is not possible to recognize in the contemporary English 
working-class the demoralized working force which had to be 
relieved of its misery by the factory legislation. In England 
and everywhere on the Continent the organized proletariat is a 
great power which expects that it will soon be the dominant 
power. The outstanding men leading the English workers , among 
them also precisely the kind who came from the working class 
itself, in the eyes of English society have become ministerial, 
they are English gentlemen. Orthodox Marxism takes its stand 
against state and nation, and, given the respect which MarxTs 
teachings enjoy in the proletariat , one would surmise that the 
proletariat would keep aloof from national life. However, as is 
so often the case, here, too, the doctrines which are given lip 
service are different from the purpose which is expressed in 
actual behavior. During the World War the preponderant majority 
of the proletariat of all participating nations first followed 
the national flag, and only later did a change occur in those 
cases where national optimism began to falter. Then, after the 
revolution and the victory of the proletariat, a further change 
occurred. Where the proletariat no longer had to fight the class 
state the Marxian battle cry lost its footing, and the new asceni 
dant Young Socialist movement openly declares for the nation. 

Although everywhere the national circulation of power is 
still incomplete, it has given an astonishing lift to the vital 
energies of the people. The state of the original Roman people 
after an existence of 1200 years had outlived its historical 
usefulness. The traditional vital energy of the Romans had vani 
ished, and the remainder of the free people in the realm, let 
alone the multitude of the unfree, had not been raised to civic 
consciousness . In order to stave off the barbarians, the emperi 
ors had to recruit barbarian peoples. In the battle on the 
Catalan fields, the Roman general Aetius, himself of barbarian 
origin, along with Franks, Goths, and other barbarians, had t0 
beat back Attila's wild hordes, and a few decades later Odoaker 
no longer met an adversary in confronting the Roman people when 
he dethroned the last emperor. In the same way all the gi63t 
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peoples of Asia ended up in a state where the mass of townspeople 
and peasants, incapable of offering any resistance, was at the 
mercy of their despotsl brutality and of enemy incursions . The 
submissive population itself occasionally favored the conqueror, 
only to get rid of its tyrant and expecting, if anything, to find 
perhaps better treatment under the new ruler. The nations of 
contemporary Europe have behind themselves a historical developi 
ment which has run for about the same length, or perhaps even 
longer, than Roman history, but what great economic , political, 
and military strength do they manifest, indeed! They don't have 
to fear the barbarians , they are themselves the masters of the 
world, and the international war which they just waged, however 
horrible it was and however much it must be deplored, has neven 
theless furnished proof that wondrous forces have been stored up 
in them which, if wisely used, would have to yield the most benei 
ficial fruits. Nations with such inherent strength could perish 
only if they were to rage against one another with full force. 

The circulation pulsating in a nation ensures that all worn- 
out strata are really removed and that all up-coming ones really 
get to the top. The people matured to nationhood continually 
renews itself to full vigor as long as its strength has not been 
altogether used up. Any inference drawn from the conditions 
found in a people not matured to nationhood with respect to the 
course of history of full-blown nations is rash. With the rise 
nations , history enters into a new epoch which, because of 
national longevity, will be established for a much longer durai 
tion than the previous epochs, which were measured in terms of 
the life-span of particular ruling strata. To be sure, from this 
follows the bad result that the conflicts, too, must take a 
graver course when the persevering forces of compact nations 
collide. 


4. National Culture and National Idealism 

The European nations in which we must also include the New 
World nations of European origin, regard their culture as a coh 
lective European culture , and in their haughty feeling as masters 
r : .ey , additionally regard it as the flower of mankind's culture . 
Within the European culture area there runs a line separating the 
center and the west — the Occident _ from the east of Russia 
and the southeast of the Balkans, and at this line the Faustian 
thl 6 ° f the WeSt ° f Eur °P e ? ires wa y to the contemplativeness of 
. e Orient. Russia and the Balkan received their first cultural 
instruction not from Rome and the Roman church but from Byzantium 
and the Oriental church, but there is also an Aryan admixture in 
the blood of their peoples. The Russians did not immediately 
recognize the line of separation. Beginning with Peter the Great 
they craved to go along with the European culture, and their 
Peculiar national character sought expression in their cultural 
values only at a relatively late time. Turgenev, Tolstoi, and 
Dostoevski in their literature mark the turn from western to 
domestic orientation. All three attempted to interpret the soul 
^ l — the Russian people. In doing so the first felt as a European, 
„ second as the herald of a refined humanity, and the last as a 
■SUS-Sidll P ure snd simple. The Occident, in seeing Russian ways 
yf IxizP ever more strongly, first feared the return of the Tartar 
engulfing Occidental freedom. In the end, when in the 
cnaos of the World War one began to lose faith in oneself, one 
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was inclined to see in those ways the new light from the east 
which might again bring salvation to a west collapsing under 
egotism of its peoples. 

The western-occidental culture is closely united by having 
its common origin in that of antique Rome and the church as well 
as in the similarity of blood of the peoples, but even this tie 
has gradually been loosened. This becomes evident from the time 
when the language of Rome and the church ceased being the world 
language of learning and was replaced by the national lan- 
guages Now the cultures became indigenous and absorbed tne 
peculiar elements of the national character. The joint occi -» 
dental culture slowly but irresistibly was separated into a num 
ber of national languages, though their interconnections for a 
long time remained so close that the evolution strikes one as 
being a joint development. For those arts not in need of verbal 
expression — architecture, sculpture, painting, and music in its 
purest forms, where it is not connected with words — it did not 
make any difference which language was spoken. For science and 
technology, different languages did not constitute a bar to com-' 
mon progress, and since science and technology became ever more 
prominent that in itself was the best bet for emergence of a 
large area of joint development . Ideas wandered freely across 
the boundaries , and only that kind of book learning remained 
nationally confined which survived more by the traditional 
authority of its teachers than by its inner substance though 
such book learning is much more widespread than scholarly pri.de 
will admit. It goes with the contradictions of human nature that 
along with the fertile insights, and no less eagerly, wore dis-> 
seminated those advances which were achieved in the production of 
the means of annihilation used in war . 

For the sake of their own power, church and state had wanted 
to set up certain barriers to the development of Ideas and 
therefore national cultures had to gain their freedom by first 
fighting for it. The fight which had to be fought was waged 

iointlv by all the foward-striving nations, thereby creating a 
new element which tied the national cultures together The cun 
ture of the 18th century had a cosmopolitan frame of reference, 
as did political liberalism which also took part m the fight. 
This cosmopolitanism did not for long stand the test of the e 
interests ■ The admiration which Frederick the Great held or 
French culture did not in any way diminish the vigor of his 
attack in the battle of Rossbach. In the 19th century only lit- 
tle was left of the cosmopolitanism of culture, but even now the 
national cultures, having become fully conscious of their 1 ndei 
pendence, did not become alienated from each other. There was 
mutual understanding in good harmony , one gave and received , one 
thought to be intellectually tied to one another forever in tie 
same way as the members of families who know about their COMIOR 
origin. Or perhaps more than these, for while with families Of 
common origin in every successive generation which becomes fur? 
ther separated from the common ancestor the relations cool or r, 
their collaboration in the service of culture brings the nations 
ever closer to one another. The number of cultural institutions 
and organizations tying the peoples together grew more and more 
and international congresses for the deliberation of scientllic 
or cultural matters were commonplace . Indeed, how many people ■ 
by no means Utopians but men of the most mature judgment — aeia 
the view that the international cultural fabric was firm enough 
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,j e r ?- ne oulture nations together in peace for all times! The 
World War has belied this view: its first breath already tore 

apart 1 ike spiderwebs the whole network of international cultural 
relations • 

While cultural consciousness proved too weak to conciliate 
the nations, it has very effectively contributed to the building 
of the various national states. For the network of national 
cultural relations has been woven a great deal more densely than 
a o international relations . Cultural achievements every-’ 
where by the very nature of the subject matter are nationally 
oriented; the great work of fiction starts with the national epic 
poem singing the praises of the heroic deeds of one's own peoi 
pie Linguistic expression also places a national stamp on every 
work of fiction, which receives its rhythm and its music from the 
words in the native tongue which inspired its creator, and by its 
linguistic associations it receives its intellectual overtones, 
as it were, all of which tends to be lost in even superb trans- 
, LeweS .' . 9 oethe ' s Engiish biographer, aptly says that 
Faust in translation is not Faust at all. Even the arts which 
are effective without verbal aid have their national peculiarity 
nevertheless. The Italian senses his music in the Italian man~i 
ner, the German his in the German manner. Always and everywhere 
there have been, and there are, minds of special absorptive 
capacity which are peculiarly receptive to foreign national 
values, perhaps because they sense elements in them which domesi 
tic national values lack, and which, stimulated by privation, 
they avidly absorb. Lessing understood Shakespeare as did hardly 

hiS ¥"!*' Carl Y le understood Goethe as few 
Germans did This is not to say that through Lessing's intermei 
diation Shakespeare m Germany achieved the same recognition as 
he did in England, or that Goethe through Carlyle enjoyed the 

ntvi/lllihlZ in England as he did in Germany, for intermediation 
never matches the effect of the original. Carlyle's service as 
an intermediary between German and English ways had its greatest 
effect m that he was able to educate himself by the German men-' 
tality and in his writings bestowed values on the English which 
otherwise would have remained inaccessible to them. After all 
every nation regards even elements of foreign origin in its cun 
turai achievements as the product of its own cultural leaders 

as d o*K-tX irt F Ue L £? ct that the P°P ulace and the leaders feel 

■P ° 3 whole, the nation looks upon those achievements in 

own ml ir dimensions with joyful pride as a creation of its 

own. This feeling m its radiations penetrates all strata of the 
Whi !r h are receptive to culture, whereas the old dynastic 
culture and also the courtly-knightly culture still were confined 

becarne na nnmmnn upper s £ rat ™- . The ecclesiastical culture, which 
became common property of the populace, still differed from a 

culture by the fact that it was brought to the 

masses by the Stratum of ecclesiastical leaders, although this 

. often done with a fine instinct for the people, whereas 
national culture arose from a much freer movement. Ecclesiasti- 
"rom °the U people S the people, national culture emerges 

the exertin Z internal power over the minds of the members of 
has n hrn,?nh'f- na t lonal cuiture generates the national idea, which 
Drought the national state to completion. Through the 
lc the national state achieved victory over the dynas- 

state, a victory which the democratic idea in and of itself 
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could not have won . The democratic idea gramea us lux l power 
only from the fact that the masses through national culture were 
linked together into an internally compact body. It is true that 
the economic progress accompanying the cultural progress in its 
turn also contributed to making it possible for the masses to 
become aware of the solidarity of their interests. It also 
helped to augment the urge for freedom because economic progress 
could be gained only in freedom. But if the democratic idea had 
had only an economic foundation, the idealism which was generated 
by pride in the commonly held culture would never have matured. 
The economic impetus would have been satisfied if liberty in 
economic matters had been granted, but only cultural awareness 
intensified the democratic urge to the level of the national 
idea, only national cultural awareness imparted to the freedom 
movement its momentum of enthusiasm, only thereby did the 
national idea become so strong that it imperiously Pushed for 
national independence and unity. The establishment of the uni- 
fied Italian state and the re-erection of the German Empire would 
never have occurred if the Italian and the German peoples had not 
been internally united by the great cultural work created and 
enjoyed by them. Dante and Michelangelo have as large a share in 
the Italian national State as do Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour, 
and perhaps a larger one because the latter as successors, con 
tinued in the paths which the former had opened up The same is 
true with respect to the relationship of the intellectual pio- 
neers of German culture to Bismarck and Moltke. 

In the Hapsburg monarchy a whole series of nations had willi 
ingly obeyed the imperial scepter before national culture, and 
with it the national idea, had sprung to life there The govern ^ 
ment thought that it would be able to put up with the national 
movement if it gave it free cultural rein, and the nations them-’ 
selves first appeared to be content with getting culturally 
organized But the logic of facts made the movement proceed 
further and further, and quite automatically culture power 
changed into political power. The moderate parties of the begin-- 
ning which were willing to be content with smaller political 
concessions, were pushed aside by the next generation, which had 
already grown up in the atmosphere of national culture , and the 
radical and most radical leaders swept the nation along with 
them. 

Without national idealism, the World War would not have 
turned into an international war. None of the participating 
nations had wanted the war, but no sooner had it erupted than 
each knew that it had to fight for its existence as a free 
nation, and each enthusiastically did its utmost in order to come 
out of it upright. No dynasty would have been able to extract 
from the nations the sacrifices in life and property which in 
their national idealism they rendered of their own accord. How 
without national idealism would it have been possible for the 
German academic regiments to charge singingly to their deaths at 
Ypres ! The reverse effect of national idealism was that it was 
not possible for any of the nations to do justice to the adver- 
saries, as each was able to see in its adversaries only the 
malevolent , detestable aggressor. For this reason the military 
war of the Entente was accompanied by a war of calumny against 
Germany, and, on the other side, the hymn of hate to which a 
German poet allowed himself to be carried away found a very nroaa 
response in the nation. The national fight was distorted into 
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ngnt between national cultures, and this couldn’t be helped. 
Since the character of a nation achieves fullest expression in 
its culture, hostility against the nation had to turn into hosi 
tility against its culture. Even today the passionate bitterness 
has not yet been completely soothed, and even today the interna^ 
tional communities of culture which were broken up bv the war 
have not yet been fully restored . 

Will the unifying work in pursuit of international cultural 
even it were fully resumed, be sufficient to overcome 
the hate which the terrible war has left in the minds? And might 
its unifying force be strong enough to avoid a new world war ^ To 
judge by the experiences we had to run into at the outbreak of 
the past war, nobody who is able to learn from history should 
expect this contingency to happen. We have to accept that the 
cultural community of the world is not, as we are so easily 
inclined to believe, in itself already an effective guarantee of 
peace. We must accept that if, for reasons lying outside the 
cultural realm, a new world war were provoked for within it 
there is no cause for war the idealism with which national 
culture envelops national passion will again blow up such a war 
to the dreadful dimension of a war of ideas. Nevertheless it may 
be said that a great fund of peace is stored up in the national 
cultures . The national cultures are so interlocked with one 
another that their union cannot be severed in the long run. No 
culture nation can help feeling committed to the others which 
participate with it in the cultural tasks of mankind, and it 
wouid lose its self-respect if it failed to pay due respect to 
the others. The mutual respect emanating from the community of 
cultures cannot by itself guarantee world peace, but it is all 
the same one of the highest peace values which hitherto have been 
created by mankind. The peace value of mutual respect will 
reveal its full greatness once those antagonisms have been recon- 
ciled which, originating elsewhere , endanger the peace. 


5. The National Idea in Germany 

The Greek master race created its marvelous culture without 
being united in a national state, and it must be doubted whether 
it would have brought into flowering the whole wealth of its 
2 £ 2t had been i° ined together so closely in a state as 
'lVL e Jr he Romans ■ Would the Ionian style have developed alongside 
;„f n D ° rlc , the lonians and Dorians had been completely fused 
, Gree *; s - Would Corinth have competed with Athens if one of 
tne two had been the enthroned capital of Hellenism? Every 
e G ree k city state willingly supplied within its strength 
one governmental protection which every culture requires in order 

a tr-nnrr Pr ° te mS^^£ om f ° rel 9 n invasions, and Greek solidarity was 
strong enougt^^^rovide common protection against a common dan-- 
would have been the end of Greek culture if the Persian 
fl7 w been averted hy the Greek brotherhood in arms. 

i °i the * umptl ? ous . cu lhure of the Greek cities, which along the 
cpasz and on the islands of Asia Minor were subject to the Per~> 

? DSe S (;reek 1 homeland Ve heen maintained without the backing of the 

Italian and German cultures, too, unfolded without a 

enouah , s . ta , te - For them, too, the protection and nurture were 
enougn which they found at the courts Qf the spiritual and 
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secular princes and in the free cities. Again it was the compet- 
itive rivalry of the small polities which gave to the development 
its flavor of richness. If Rome in the Middle Ages had already 
been the secular capital of the unified kingdom, then Florence 
and Venice would not have had the incentive to vie with it for 
the acme of culture, and the most abundant flowering of culture 
would have failed to appear which, nourished by the jealousy of 
princes and cities, overgrew Italy. Would a secular Rome have 
become the Rome of Julius II and Leo X? Would a nationally sat- 
isfied Italy have had the yearning for spiritual renaissance? As 
for Germany, Richard Wagner, when he decided to set up his 
inaugural stage at Bayreuth, made reference to Germany s culture 
as always having developed "in the nook. " It was no different 
from the situation in Italy in that German culture had as many 
abodes of protection and nurture as the realm had aspiring pro 
vincial rulers and prospering cities. The fragmentation into 

small states, Germany's political bane, became its cultural 
blessing. The cities in which the German king or emperor ep 
court were certainly privileged, and to this day Aachen, Goslar, 
Pracrue and Vienna in their proud buildings have borne witness to 
this Vienna became the classical city of music, not only 
because of the special talents of the ethnic Austrians but also 
because of the personal endeavors of the emperors in the 17th and 
18th centuries who were zealously active as performing and com- 
posing musicians. Following Luther's tradition, the Protestant 
church, still more than the Catholic, cultivated the serious 
spiritual style which , due to Johann Sebastian Bach, reached its 
height in Leipzig. Little Weimar became Germany's literary ca P n 
ital. In Germany the bulk of cultural work had been consummated 
long before the establishment of the national state. No differ- 
ent in Italy: in the most carefully prepared travel guide-books 

one will find only few places for which with respect to modern 
cultural creations there would be something special to report. 
In the reestablished German Empire , national enthusiasm after t e 
great feats of arms expected new cultural feats of equal gran- 
deur but the historiographer has not much to tell in this 
regard. The Swiss Gottfried Keller and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
probably are the only classicists of German literature during the 
first decades following the founding of the empire . Richard 
Wagner's great artistic work belongs to the time before and he 
owes his Bayreuth to the benevolence of a provincial ruler. 
Vienna the capital of vanquished Austria which was excluded from 
the empire, has still remained the great city of music. In 
Brahms, whom it pulled to itself away from the empire, and in 
Bruckner and Wolf it has gathered the creators of a second clas- 
sical bloom. 

In England and France, national state and national culture 
are more intimately tied together, but even here development does 
not prove that national culture necessarily needs the national 
state , for here, too, a local culture with many promising young 
shoots preceded the consolidation of the national state. but 
national integration occurred so early that the great further 
cultural development coincides with it, a temporal coincidence 
which is not also causal. From now on, the leading exponents or 
cultural development gather in London and Paris at the court 
in the trend-setting salons or other joint meeting places all tne 
way to the haunts of the spiritual Bohemians. What is outside 
London and Paris becomes cultural province, where one obediently 
submits to the directions from the capital. As the world Center 
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m matters of taste and refined luxury, Paris has achieved a 
position which the national state as such could not have accorded 
to it , 

While developments in Italy and Germany have in common that 
national state goes by way of the national cul- 
ture, they differ substantially in their speed. 

In Italy, cultural preparation for the national state had 
been completed for centuries in that the country was internally 
ready for the national state as early as the time of Julius II 
and of Machiavelli . It would have required some fighting to make 
it and prevail against the regional powers, but the national idea 
was so strong that undoubtedly it would have been victorious. 
Foreign powers were the obstacle to national unification. 
Italy s political history since the Renaissance has been one of 
almost uninterrupted suffering caused by enemy incursions and 
seizures When Napoleon created the Italian monarchy, which 
united Italy s north and the center, he had to surmount only 
scant popular resistance. After the new division of the country 
ordered by the Congress of Vienna, national conspiracies went on 
incessantly until the long-hoped-for wor k of unification finally 
was done when the country succeeded in freeing itself from the 
last foreign military power. 

In Germany, now and then external obstacles were also 
encountered, but the core of resistance to unification was found 
within emanating from the great many small sovereign rulers who 
under the nominal sovereignty of the realm in fact shared the 
busrness of ruling. It has become customary to blame the egotism 
of the German princes for having delayed national unification . 
but such an accusation does not strike all the guilty parties 
£ ° r Jj ee c . ltles safeguarded their independence as jealously 
as did the princes, and in the German populace provincial alle- 
giances everywhere stood way above that to the nation. The great 
national cultural drive which had announced itself so fully dur- 
ing the Reformation turned sour in the schism tearing apart 
national unity as well as during the religious wars that fol- 
numerous regions of central and northern Germany the 
townscape reveals a long-lasting interruption in the works of 
f a£^?' 1 ^ eC £ ure, extending from the Reformation until well into the 
ih^,^ en S Ury ' , Dl ? rin 9 the long calm of German life following the 
Thirty Years War the minds of the populace turned inward 
whereas in Italy the life of the people at that time was in full 

ina ng r a ™xn P1 t e ° f uu h % P°^ itical fissures. The gradually gather- 
ing German strength found its first expression in masterly musi- 

Cfor-m 0mp< ^ Si ^ 0nS and its next one during the literary period of 
Storm and Stress, which ended in the classical Weimar period. 

ariev%us°\ W ??i n0t ^ et I . read ^ for a <3 reat political movement. The 
L rr n,. f £ att L Ies , wlth revolutionary France and with Napoleon 
V„rv n 2eft .it with any strength for this. Only the war of lib- 
^Tation against Napoleon united the minds, although the number 
_ n _ j strength of nationally attuned hearts were still much too 
Alii t0 be a matcb for the instruments of power of the Holy 

circumstances make plausible the peculiar 
time ^ mu which the national idea received in Germany at that 
in m j ° ae i see king detailed information about this will find it 
Frederick Meinecke's excellent book , "Cosmopolitanism and 
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National State, " which traces the national idea in Germany until 
it flowed into the German Empire idea. The peculiar configura- 
tion of the national idea in Germany to which we refer received 
its classic formulation through the leaders of classical Weimar, 
Goethe and Schiller, whom as true soul leaders of the German 
people we may regard as the most competent witnesses of its feel-* 
ings . It is of special interest to remember their view today 
because the external political situation in which Germany has 
found itself since the World War is very similar to the then 
situation, which influenced the national idea with the Classi- 
cists. Shouldn't we also be able to learn with a view to the 
present from the manner in which the two giants of that time 
formed their judgment concerning the destination of their peoi 
pie? Schiller expressed his view » in which we may also recog-’ 
nize Goethe's » most clearly and concisely in the collection of 
epigrams of 1796 edited by the two friends in a distich entitled 
"German National Character. " The epigram reads: "To form a 

nation, Germans, you are hoping in vain — Perfect yourselves 
instead to becoming people more free. " In a draft written in 
1801, entitled "German Greatness, " Schiller pursued his idea in a 
prose version which has some of the elegance of verse into which 
it ought to be clothed and which bears vivid testimony to the 
splendor which German prose is capable of when it is the ringing 
expression of deeply felt thoughts . The draft begins with a sad 
lament about the humiliation which Germany had just suffered at 
the hands of foreign powers, and it finds comfort in the fact 
that the majesty of the German as an individual never rested on 
the heads of its princes and that German dignity would remain 
unassailable even if the empire foundered. He closes with the 
proud words that Germans are destined for the lofty mission of 
bringing mankind to internal perfection and to combine in a 
wreath the most noble flowers brought forth by each people. 
"Every people has its day in history, but the Germans day is the 
harvest of the whole period. " 

The high-pitched nationalism which was in full swing after 
the reestablishment of the empire must have found Schiller's 
words strange, being an expression of national despondency or 
even of outright denial of national sentiment . If they are 
judged in the perspective of their time, the words manifest the 
purest national attitude . When Schiller denies to the Germans 
the ability to form themselves into a "nation, " he means thereby 
the political nation. He was right in this for the living gener -> 
ation as well as the two succeeding ones, and who should blame 
him for lacking the prophetic eye necessary to look ahead to the 
more distant future! Schiller clearly recognizes the capacity of 
the Germans for being a culture nation, for when he asks them to 
develop more freely their human traits, he doesn't mean a nation-’ 
ally castrated humaneness, but he means — and says so clearly in 
the draft of "German Greatness" that the Germans, above all 
other nations, are called upon to ennoble their national culture 
by incorporating into it from all sources the eternal values of 
humankind. How to interpret this is revealed to us by Schiller's 
and Goethe's poetic work, which constitutes the most magnificent 
cultural document of the German mind. It cannot be denied that 
here and there in this work one encounters manifestations of 
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being carried off to an un-German kind of classicism but how 
insignificant these are compared with the national fulfillments 
which the work embodies in superabundance! Schiller early 
learned to revere German youth as its national poet; how often, 
indeed, has it edified itself with verses like, "To the cherished 
fatherland attach yourself!" "William Tell," in Swiss garb, is a 
German patriotic work of fiction, and the words of the dying 
Attinghausen, "Be united, united, united!" were spoken for the 
German nation . If Schiller had shared the experience of the war 
of liberation, he would have become the leading poet for German 
freedom, and one would have recognized that it was with pained 
resignation when he denied that the German people was destined to 
become a political nation. Goethe's national mission is less 
apparent than Schiller's; he does not supply the orator at the 
students* ceremonial drinking session or the popular speaker with 
the desired striking formulas. But would Goethe have begun with 
"Goetz" if he had not at the bottom of his heart felt with his 
people? And does not "Herman and Dorothy" prove that at an 
advanced age he remained committed to the sentiments of his 
youth? Could Goethe have resuscitated the German folk song if 
not with all his heart he had sympathized with his people? And 
doesn't his "West-East Divan" prove that even in his advanced 
years he was still able to give proper expression to the music of 
German lyric poetry? The "West-East Divan" is one of the fie 
tional works which demonstrate most beautifully how German ways 
can be enriched by foreign ways. The most powerful testimony of 
German mentality is "Faust." The legend of the popular book has 
been enhanced to a global work of fiction, which at bottom is 
nevertheless German. The German people has not only un forget^ 
tably memorized the verses in "Faust, " but it has also learned to 
think in terms of its characters: Gretchen is the German virgin, 

Mephistoy has nearly displaced the devil, but in the figure of 
Faust himself the supreme has been accomplished. As Spengler 
rightly says, Faust embodies, along with the German character, 
the character of Western man. In Faust's infinity urge the char -> 
acter not only of the century but of the entire era of European 
predominance, with its indomitable craving for the great and the 
expansive, yea, the unattainable, is reproduced. What Schiller 
imagined by German greatness could not have entered into the 
world more loftily. 

However unsatisfactory the classical conception of Germany's 
national destination later appeared to the fully awakened 
national consciousness , it was for its time as proud and upright 
as it could be. In this time of Germany's extreme political 
weakness , still not to doubt its greatness was proof of high 
courage, and it was proof of a lofty mind to show to the German 
nation cultural goals which elevated it above the other 
nations. And hasn't the path pointed out by the Classicists 

neally led to Germany's greatness in every sense? Within Germany 
on this path the minds found each other nationally, through this 
Path the sympathetic admiration of the world for Germany's culi 
tural accomplishments was won. When the national unification of 
the minds was crowned politically by the reestablishment of the 
empire, there was nobody in the world who could have denied the 
historical justification of this act. 

The political humiliation of the World War has left 
Untouched the cultural goal to which the Classicists had shown 
the way. That way is still the surest one to Germany's 
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qreatness . If the nation knows how to preserve the peaks of its 
civilization in the sense, as taught by the Classicists of 

crowning achievements of human culture it cannot i a 7 n „t7whilh a 
nal power over the minds in the rest of the world through which a 

stste gains a maximum of external protection. 


6. National State and National Security 

The national state is the end result of a long historical 
development which, beginning with the simplest forms of community 
and guided by the striving for success, assembles more and more 
ethnic elements and through various and ever more comprehensive 
intermediate forms of constraint f \ nal ^r rises to freedom 
According to the law of survival of the fittest which is valid 
in society as much as it is in the nature world, the national 
state in the case of developable peoples finally surmounts all 
preceding weaker political configurations . 

Conceptually, the State is the civic community of the entire 
population of an area for whose size simpler forms of human asso-> 
ciation are no longer sufficient. Only the national state truly 
measures up to this concept . Neither the orientalstatenorthe 
dynastic occidental state of Antiquity and the Middle Ages did, 
or could, measure up to it, for they were, and had to be, 

designed to force ethnic groups into the state which they strugi 
q rled against and whose unity could be maintained on y y e 
master race which wanted the state. With the decay of the master 
race the state had to fall apart, for when a strong prince was 

followed by a weak one the state was weakened. If the right to 

succession was in dispute, the strongest prince could not prevail 
on the throne without an exhausting fight. Austria-Hungary the 
dynastic community of states, was ruined by the fact tnat izs 

peoples were not able to become integrated into a nation Its 
defeat on the battlefield was primarily caused by the fact that 
certain national groups in the army were unreliable and I in the 
decisive hour eventually defected — its army was not defeated y 
the Italian army, but the Hapsburg peoples ' state was defeated by 
the national state of Italy. The national state is superior to 
the historically preceding state configurations by virtue of the 
fact that the nation in its totality wants the state and tfein 
the historical cycle after all the difficulties it recovers 
through renewal its undiminished strength . 

In the matured national state, the idea of the state has 
reached its natural dimension internally as well as externally. 

Internally, the national state has reached its natural cohei 
sion because it is a concern of the entire population and the ren 
fore the scaffold of constraints , which the emerging state neecec 
in order to attain unity , fullness , order , and freedom has 
become obsolete. The government no longer acts to promote its 
own power, but it is there to serve the people, in the capacity 
of a leader legitimated by general confidence. If , as or LUULoe 
may happen, the national state tolerates the continued occupation 
of the throne by the dynasty, then the prince is no longer the 
ruler by the grace of God, but he rules by the will of the pop U 
lace. He need not, for that matter, forfeit the consecration Ot . 
power which is given to him by the idea of legitimacy. n ,, , 
contrary, the idea of legitimacy is enhanced by the fact tnat 
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instead of being derived from the self-created right of the 
prince it originates m the capacity of the whole people to crei 
ate rights. The army ceases being a tool of the prince which he 
can turn against the populace as well, but it becomes a national 
weapon A nation which is externally covered, as is the United 
niJ» y *o fc t coas . tal and England by its insular position, does 
have . tb i s at the ready all the time but may 

iu ■ , bavln 9 honed it for an emergency. As does the army, 

,*? Orficnaldom also sets in the service of the nation. As the 
old historical antagonism between government and populace has 
been reconciled, so also within the populace party antagonisms 
have lost their acerbity, because above them the feeling of 
national solidarity acts as a binding glue. Once the national 

mnfromon? 3 TP " d “y joined together, the proletarian 

movement will not loosen it. The French nation of 1848, and also 

tn B fnd„ r °/ rhJ 1, sblll e inauch political ferment that it had 

to endure the outbreak of class war, but since then, notwithi 
standing all its unrest, the French proletariat hasn't broken the 
3I3y The En 9{ ish nation, the most mature one 

1S4S l ° ver the revolutionary crisis year of 

1848 while in the United States so far the danger of class war 
has been nonexistent altogether, m the matured nation the demo- 
cratic movement, even when it expands into the proletarian class 
noter° ef - feCt but ' in accord with the circulation of 

The hititrto firTtop-soTi e .' com P arable to a P^ugh which breaks 

It is understandable that a culture nation yields to the 
national idea if it meets all the prerequisites for the larae 
state but has been hitherto politically fragmented, as has been 
the f ° r w the . Ge fman and the Italian nations. It perceives 

lust flei maje f ty . of bhe neighboring political nations and 

?~rLnv ab ° Ut * n0t haVlng been able to match them. In 

before 7 ' the of . national solidarity already a few decades 

before the reestablishment of the empire was instrumental in 
thG customs union, which made it possible for a unified 

th71J°7°7 7 th , its » a i ura i dlvlsl ° n of labor and free from 
the obstacles of internal boundaries to develop in place of the 

empiL a h^d % C h n ° miCally fragmented states. Of course, only the 
eicn n n f‘r essary compactness to pursue domestic and fori 

nnlnJx? \ P ollc y on a 9 rand scale , and to pursue social and 
Gemans 1 aS well ‘ Also, only the empire gave to the 

uniform currency, which alone allows money to fulfill 
because it ceases being itself a commodity. Only the 

law to fulfill K Germans the uniformity of law, which allows 
its 11 ^ 1 7 purpose because the divisions depriving it of 

removed ?? inhibiting the judge's arm have been 

felt 1 i nationally united empire the Bavarian no longer 

and alln \T ly „ a Bavarian ' the Saxon no longer like just a Saxon, 
all felt that r si Sian longer as merely a Prussian _ instead, 
additional value s a great power they had gained an 

course, the national state of a small nation must content 

develoD W tn i eSS P ?? er than that of a lar <J e one, yet it will 
develop to achieve the same internal security. 

for the national state has its natural boundaries, 

but states according to their nature are not territories 

Civic communities, they find their natural boundaries where 
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the binding glue ends which holds the community together. When 
the full national state recognizes as citizens all members of the 
nation gathered together in a compact settlement and when its 
national unity is not disturbed by any kind of compact settlement 
of foreign nationals, it has in a crucial ethnic sense found its 
natural boundaries even if not everywhere it should have found 
its natural boundaries in a geographic sense. That the French 
today still insist on seeing in the Rhine their natural boundary 
with Germany is against the law of time. They could regard it as 
natural boundary as long as the Germans themselves did not yet 
feel like a nation and the French could hope to amalgamate in 
their own interest the remaining German territory on the left 
bank of the Rhine to the same extent in which they had succeeded 
with Alsace. Since the time when the Germans themselves began to 
feel like a nation, this hope has become vain: since then the 

unalterable natural boundaries between the two states lie where 
the two nations abut. Within these boundaries, each of them is 
internally united and keenly intent on its independence, 
whose preservation it is gladly determined to incur any kind of 
sacrifice. What one seeks to annex beyond these boundaries 
remains an alien element, which disturbs healthy circulation and 
threatens the peace because this foreign body keeps craving for 
reintegration with its national stock, which in turn does its 
utmost in order to pull it back to itself. Through many decades 
England and France were embroiled in wars as long as the Norman 
dynasties, which had become England's rulers, tried to further 
extend their Norman possessions with the aid of their English 
instruments of power until they would have become rulers over 
France as well . These wars ended when England learned to content 
itself with its natural national boundaries vis-a-vis France. 

Wars between the developed nations, as dynasties used to 
wage with a view to augmenting their territories beyond their 
national boundaries, have lost their purpose. One has to face 
the fact that every nation as such is invincible, and one has to 
be prepared for losing again in the next war what was gained in 
the last . The world-shaking proof for this was given by the 
French war of revenge. In the Peace of Frankfurt the Prussian 
generals succeeded with their demand, made in the interest of 
military "security, " for the cession to Germany of a piece of 
French Lorraine around Metz. It should have been foreseen that 
the highly intense French national consciousness would never get 
over this wound on its own body. If the Germans had implanted 
ideas of liberation in the Frenchmen whom they forced into their 
state, as was done by the French vis-y-vis the German-Alsatians , 
the outcome might have been different . But the Prussian states-! 
men weren't even able to resuscitate ethnic feelings for Germany 
in repossessed Alsace , where the German language was still the 
mother tongue for the peasant and the man in the street. It is 
dreadful to see that the world-shaking proof of the war of 
revenge has not been enough to enlighten the statesmen who after 
the World War undertook to dictate the peace. Once again the 
generals, eagerly backed by the short-sighted statesmen, have 
succeeded with their demand to trangress the national boundaries 
for the sake of military "security. " Every self-conscious nation 
_ and it is part of the essence of a nation to be self-conscious 
_ will try at all costs to preserve its possessions as an 
untouchable heritage, and the blunder of the dictated peace* 
which challenges the inborn national instinct of selty 
preservation, therefore makes itself guilty of a grievous crime 


against nature which shall be dearly paid for. The adversary who 
takes hold of a piece of the heritage of foreign nationals in 
order to obtain military "security" will have a certain initial 
advantage in the next wax:, but he is not safe from this war 
itself, rather he makes it a certainty . 

The example of France and England reveals that between 
mature national states there are more reliable forms of protec 
tion than the military ones, which neutralize each other. 
Between these two states the boundaries are morally secured. On 
this side of the Channel as well as the other it is known that 
the natural boundaries nationally clearly drawn have been 
reached, and one does not play with the idea of seeking property 
on the other shore . This would be as absurd as if somebody had 
the idea of implanting in his healthy body limbs of another body 
m order to add to his organs. One therefore also does not think 
of reinforcing the natural boundaries by military safety devices- 
one knows that they are not in need of such further devices'. 
This feeling of safety operates between fully mature nations 
wherever their territories abut along national boundaries without 
friction. In no other respect has the idea of national self -> 
determination become so firmly established in the minds as in 
respect to national self -limitation. When Wilson in one of his 
14 points mentions that peoples must not be moved back and forth 
like pawns in a game, he strongly reflects contemporary thinks 
ing . ' Regrettably, he himself and the Entente , which proclaimed 
the idea of national self-determination as one of its great 

objectives of the war, heeded this advice only to the extent that 
England did not become guilty of any encroachment on European 
soil and that France, which avidly hankered for the boundary of 
the Rhine, was more or less put in its place so that it was will-’ 
ing to content itself with future expectations concerning the 

Saarbrucken. The capital sins in regard to national 
self-limitation were committed in favor of the Allies whose crav 
ing for the neighbor* s land was given full scope in the south and 
the east The idea of national self-limitation nevertheless must 
already have achieved great power over the minds, since the 

authors of the dictated peace yielded to it to some extent. The 
France of Louis XIV or of the Revolution or of Napoleon I and 
still of Napoleon III would have been less restrained in the 

exploitation of its victory. If the idea continues to gain a 
hold on the minds to the same extent that it has in the short 
time since it was conceived, it will not be long before it has 
2®?™® unassailable. It would then already happen in the near 
the nations, in mutual respect for their national 
would have won the maximum attainable protection of 
11 national boundaries, which at least would put the fighting 
Ior these to rest. 


f. -I -I nai.±un nou always in a position to become politically a 
- I1: can do so only if its area of settlement forms a 

'its way whole and lf no inhibiting historical powers stand in 

a f ea of settlement of the English nation was from the 
and Si sealed ? ff , a 9 ainst the Continent by its insular position, 
aPvrooriIte En , gllSh s ^ecraft had learned to draw from P this the 
which P ’ riaze _J- essons, it only had to surmount the lesser frictions 
ters r ^ sult f d from the proximity of Scotland and Ireland. Mat- 
changed when the British world empire grew. The free 
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English became a world-commanding master race which had to come 
to terms with all the subjected peoples, and in addition it had 
to get over the frictions which arose between the mother country 
and the English settlers who set up their new homes in the overt 
seas regions of the world empire. The particular home sentiments 
of the New Englanders soon became alienated from the old realm, 
given the peculiar conditions of New England and its remote- 
ness. The new settlers brought with them their love of liberty 
which had still freer range over there than in their former 
home. He who over there was unable to help himself was not able 
to make it, and this was as true for the individual settler as 
for the emerging political configurations . In the end the seti 
tiers also helped themselves in political matters and set themi 
selves apart in a nation of their own. 

The German people sent to the east the large surpluses of 
people which the sex drive brought about, partly by settling them 
in the areas which in pushing ahead it wrested from the neighbor ■» 
ing Slavs, and partly by letting them establish enclave settle 
ments which their wanderlust ferreted out and the obligingness of 
foreign rulers favored. Many of the enclaves have been preserved 
for the German culture nation to this day. However, they had to 
be lost to the political nation. The political nation, though, 
also lost groups of ethnic Germans whose settlements directly 
abutted on Germany as a political unit. We have already disi 
cussed this elsewhere and have shown that the historical power 
with which Switzerland attached to itself its German citizens was 
stronger than their feeling of solidarity vis-a-vis the German 
Empire. Fundamentally, the same was also true for the Germans in 
the Hapsburg monarchy , which incidentally maintained a certain 
political connection with the Empire. The peculiar German urge 
for separation even loosened greatly the political cohesion of 
the Empire itself, thereby greatly holding back the development 
of German national consciousness . This explains why in German 

Alsace national consciousness had not yet been aroused when in 
France it already had strong wooing force. As late as during the 
last decades of the 19th century in the Hapsburg monarchy — 
ruled by a prince who himself shortly before 1866 had admitted to 
being a German prince « the urban Germans in Hungary switched to 
Magyar nationality and the German peasants there to the idea of a 
Magyar political state. At the time of reestablishment of the 
Empire the time was not yet ripe for the pan-German idea. The 
preconditions for becoming a full nation had not yet been met 
historically for the German cultural nation even where it existed 
as a compact body. 

Since the time of the Migration of Nations there had existed 
in the area of the Hapsburg monarchy as well as in the Balkan 
region and partly also in that of old Poland a condition of 
national mixtures. There was no room here anywhere for the large 
national state. Peoples which should receive the assistance 
which a large state extends had to be unified under a different 
political idea, which under the given circumstances could be only 
the dynastic one. That the Hapsburgs were able to augment their 
realm through propitious marriages they owe to the circumstance 
that these marriages offered the happy prospect of instilling in 
the combined peoples enhanced power of resistance, as the general 
insecurity and especially the grave threat posed by the Turks 
demanded. Later, when the peoples of the monarchy had acquired 
national consciousness and now should have wanted of their own 
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accord to become united in the state there was no end to the 
frictions ■ The government and the far-sighted politicians 
endeavored to reconcile the peoples in the idea of national jus-’ 
tice, and it cannot be said that their endeavors were hopeless . 
The author of this tome has always held the view that in the 
monarchy, especially in the Austrian half of the realm, the cause 
of national justice received the benefit of more thoughts and 
deeds than it did anywhere else in the world. He still holds 
even today that the advantages of great power and the possession 
of their national cultures would have been preserved for the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary if the violent seizure from without 
occurring during the World War had not incited to an extreme 
degree national separatisms and thereby had upset the laborious 
work. The end result was, as it has been aptly named, the 
Balkanization of a large area of central Europe. 

In the Balkan countries and the newly Balkanized countries 
the situation of national mixtures is often so tangled that there 
is no room for even the small national state. We will disregard 
the fact that in the Balkan countries live various ethnic groups 
of vacillating national character who are claimed by various 
nations. We only wish to dwell upon the fact that where the 
national boundaries are clearly discernible they often do not 
coincide with the geographic boundaries. Now it happens that the 
geographic boundaries are more important for the nationally not 
stablized state than for the old and well established nations. 
Austria-Hungary as well as Turkey had to pay heed to the geo~i 
graphic boundaries simply because they constituted for them the 
best defense lines. Add to this that following the geographic 
boundaries by and by the production and marketing regions have 
become delimited. Austria with all its nations on account of its 
customs union formed an economic region, while the Danube-Theiss 
basin around Budapest is a production and marketing region for 
all nations residing there. The dismemberment of national states 
by the dictated peace has torn asunder these economic regions to 
the detriment of all participants. Besides, it must be noted 
that because of the situation of national mixtures and for other 
reasons whose discussion would lead too far, the national dismemt 
berment could not be carried all the way through, so the newly 
formed states are nationally mixed to a greater or lesser 
extent. In place of the one large state Austria-Hungary aspiring 
to national justice, there now exists a number of smaller states 
°f. mixed nationality, lacking the advantage of the large state 
while their desire to enjoy national life to the full suppresses 
national justice. 

For states and nations in such condition the national idea 
provides none of the safeguards of peace; rather it brings unrest 
and strife. 


7 ■ Nationalism and Imperialism 

With good reasons the historical period beginning around the 
flddl fi of . the 19th century is dubbed the period of nationalism, 
urrng this span, national power has been the dominant power in 
ur ope and in almost all the world with organized governments . 
nations are the unit of culture and state, the governmental 
and cultural tasks are performed through national cooperation of 
J"i forces, which are continually renewed in the circulation of 
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power. Hosoromg lor<a±gn spiritual, ana material values aoeS non 

neutralize the national character, for these, too, are harnessed 
for domestic purposes . Nor is the net i oriel cherecter neutrelized 
when foreign territories are seized because this, too, is done 
only for national aggrandizement . No more is it neutralized when 
many a cultural task is undertaken in collaboration with other 
nations , for the successes so attained are figured as national 
accomplishments • Nowhere so far have international undertakings 
dissolved national cohesion. Economic tasks are also performed 
nationally. The great vitality of business is also included in 
the stock of national power. Here, too, the nation is the supi 
portive unit; here, too, national strength is renewed in an 
unending cycle; here, too, national cohesion is crucial, and 
world cohesion only serves the end of augmenting the national 
stock of power. 

So considered, nationalism is the performance of national 
tasks from national strength. But since the manifestations of 
national strength are accompanied by consciousness of national 
power as well, nationalism is at the same time the expression of 
national power. Power consciousness is always associated with 
nationalism. The minds of the members of the nation keenly pur- 
sue the course of national activity. They immerse themselves 
into statistical manifestations of its value, and while every 
great success is cause for national celebration, every great 
failure causes intense national suffering, and every advance of 
foreign strength is of national concern. For a long time already 
the English government has taken pains to shield every Englishman 
in all corners of the world from insults and has marshalled its 
power to expiate perpetrated insults; today the English govern- 
ment has the whole English nation behind itself in this 
endeavor. The collision at Faschoda, where an English expedition 
was unexpectedly overtaken by a French one, put the nation in a 
state of martial excitement. The expansion of the German war 
fleet was a matter of gravest public anxiety. Every inconsider- 
ate word of Emperor William was received as over-heatedly as 
happens with anything which gets into the whirl of public opin-’ 
ion. The detached Englishman in all matters of national import 
tance is feverishly excitable, because here the whole populace 
goes together, and in England, as everywhere else, the multitude 
is guided more by sentiment than by reason. English national 
pride, given its historical nourishment, tends to react to every 
challenge, real or imagined, with special sensitivity . 

Not infrequently the label "nationalism” has that bad meani 
ing which is readily evoked by the addition "ism. " This is a 
nationalism in which the national consciousness of power exceeds 
the national strength , the nationalism of greed and of phrases, 
the national chauvinism. A not insignificant number of the small 
European nations has been infected with this kind of nationals 
ism. One has got a hold of the national idea which a ignited by 
the strong nations taking pride in their great feats « is every i 
where in the air today, and one affects the vain national air 
without being justified in doing so by one's own accomplish ^ 
ments. Today there is nationalism even where the nation itself 
has not yet come into existence . There is an Egyptian, an 

Indian, a Chinese nationalism, but without the Egyptian, the 
Indian, the Chinese nation having been fully formed. Each of 
these peoples may point to supreme historical values created by 
its ancestors, but one forgets that these values were not created 
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by the nation, but by a ruling class which has long since per- 
ished, while the masses, pressed down into submission, were then 
as little, capable of cultural creations as they still are 
today. The small stratum of society with European education 
which occupies the positions of leadership in these countries 
today has followed the European example in emitting the slogan of 
national independence and thereby draws large crowds who come to 
feel painfully their dependence on foreign rulers. Thus an Arabi 
Pascha had brief success in Egypt in standing up against England, 
and a Sun Yat-sen did so with greater success in China against 
the dynasty and the foreigners . One must not reproach the men 
who dared their life for the freedom of the fatherland, but one 
must be clear that with all the enthusiasm of their close foil 
lowers they are nevertheless not backed by some deeper national 
force. Behind Washington and Franklin there was the strength of 
the New England nation which, surmounting all the crises of a 
protracted war, eventually gained its independence by fighting 
for it and was able to impart to the state which it established 
the growth and full flowering of a true national state. Suppose 
the Egyptians managed to gain their external independence. They 
will still not succeed in creating an internally consolidated 
national state, for the masses will remain in their submissive 
stance. The Indian movement led by Gandhi is stronger because 
ethical and religious powers which are deeply rooted in the 
people are also active in it, but even this movement will not be 
able to create the national state as there isn 't, and never will 
be, a free Indian nation. But to refer again to the small 
nations of Europe of which we began to speak, one must admit that 
those among them whose masses are vigorous _ not true, e.g., of 
the Rumanian peasantry mm and whose upper classes are culturally 
educated are on the way to becoming a nation, but even the most 
developed among them still have far to go until they have ele- 
vated themselves to a high cultural level. Many of them « again 
we must say, not all m* during the World War stood the national 
acid test with honor, as this is specially evident with the 
Serbs, who with their courage so typical of a primitive race, 
their mastery of the military instruments, and their unwavering 
national devotion gave a good account of themselves. But let us 
not forget that the martial feats of state are only the beginning 
of the national work and that the subsequent cultural tasks place 
requirements on the strength of the masses which are much more 
difficult to meet . A well-known dictum by Lichtenberg says that 
human beings would rather fight for their faith than live accord -» 
mg to it, and by the same token one may say that it is easier to 
get the people to fight for their nationality than to fulfill the 
national idea in their works of peace. In this respect there 
remains yet much to be done in the new states which resulted from 
£ dictated peace. A state is still far from being consolidated 
haS been G iv en its constitutional form, and these new 
States have more difficult tasks ahead of them than do the full 
national states because they are nationally mixed states with 
thli l rar y boundaries, and now they are called upon to fulfill 
Cflese tasks without proper training in governmental affairs and 
, supportiv e historical powers. Their feeling of victory 
akes them believe that they are strong, but aren't they misled 
Y this feeling? Their feeling of victory is not a victor's 
eeling, the Entente having won the victory for them. What share 
Wsr7 ae C zec hs and the Poles have in the verdicts of the World 
Pred ° min *ptly they were on the side of the vanquished or 
completely aside, and therefore they could not get to know 
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the genuine victor reeling WJXICT1 is generated, oy an awareness o± 
sorely tested strength and which among leaders having measured up 
in critical combat has become firmly entrenched. 

The small nations of the Germanic north, the Swedes and the 
Norwegians, the Danes and the Dutch, are full nations. Their 
national consciousness is justified by the ample development of 
their strength, and on Europefs cultural sky they shine with 
stars of the first order while having learned to keep their 
national pretensions in check. The time is past when the Vikings 
were the terror of Europe, as is the time when the Swedes took 
their place among the European great powers. For Holland, too, 
the great era is past when its fleet battled with that of the 
English for dominion of the seas and William of Orange defied the 
mighty king of France in the fight for the European balance of 
power. All these states, in deep tranquillity, now give their 
whole attention to their small domestic world and have to resign 
th em selves to the fact that their excess population through overi 
seas emigration is lost to the nation; only Holland, thanks to 
its plantation economy, is in a somewhat different situation . In 
the national conflicts of Europe these states occupy a position 
which compares with that of nationally mixed Switzerland. Like 
the latter they have remained neutral, and their decision to take 
this stance was automatically called for by their nature. The 
examining observer finds in them the welcome proof that in a 
nation manliness and peaceableness can be combined, and they are 
also proof that moral safeguards must be more highly valued by 
the state than military ones. What else assures their continuity 
than does the respect they enjoy in the community of nations? 
What military instruments of power of any consequence could they 
pit against the great powers? Perhaps Sweden, which had to leave 
its Finnish possessions to the Russians, had to fear a further 
Russian attack as long as Russia in the tradition of Asian desi 
potism was bent on conquest, yet every culture nation would 
expose itself to condemnation by the world if it were to disturb 
the peace of these small nations. The European mind considers 
these states as fortunate islands which have risen from the sea 
of restless fighting, to whose tempests they were exposed as long 
as their inhabitants had not yet learned how to escape the tempi 
tations of external power. Once all peoples have become of like 
mind, the foundation will have been laid for a league of nations 
which in its deepest motivations is a federation for peace. 

Like these Nordic states, Belgium, Spain, and Portugal have 
also withdrawn their world aspirations and are, by and large, as 
far as it depends on them, favorably disposed toward peace. 
Their internal peace, to be sure r is not firmly established. 
Belgium is nationally split, and in the case of Spain and Pori 
tugal the after-effects on the masses of absolutism and of ecclei 
siastical rule have not been overcome yet . 

Matters are different for the new states which were formed 
or expanded on the territory of Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
western Russia, as they are the foci of national unrest interi 
nally as well as externally . How could it be otherwise given 
that they are not natural national formations? They are artifii 
cial creations marked out by the victors of the World War in 
order to remove Germany's allies from the game and to reduce 
Germany in size in the east and wall it in. In reckless pursuit 
of this aim, everywhere one cut into the vital substance of 


nation and economy and of historical power. German Austria is a 
rump whose survival is the anxious concern of the League of 
Nation's doctors. The Magyars and the Bulgarians were deprived 
of possessions which they are not willing to give up nor can 
renounce easily. The Poles, Czechs, Rumanians, and Yugoslavs 
received additions to their national homelands which they could 
never have won by their own strength and in regard to which it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether they will be able to defend them. 
As for the remaining new states, which we do not want to list 
separately , most are also dissatisfied and contribute their 
utmost to keeping their close and their more distant environment 
in a state of unrest. We will content ourselves with analyzing 
the evil of nationalism by referring to the just named nations as 
cases in point . 

In the old Austria, in European Turkey, and in western Rus- 
sia - the same holds true for the Prussian part of Poland _ 
conquest or other acts of violence, or also spontaneous submisi 
sion to the protection of the mighty one, had integrated a series 
of peoples which themselves had previously wielded substantial 
power and which as political or cultural states had their proud 
memories. Some of them, notwithstanding the sense of resignation 
imposed on them by the circumstances, had never given up their 
ethnic claims, while others had nearly lost their ethnic self- 
consciousness. But for the ones as for the others the rising 
national idea, combining with powerful historical recollections , 
not only resuscitated but deepened ethnic consciousness and ethi 
nic claims, because it was able to infect with them the masses 
who previously had not shared them. After the collapse of Rusi 
sia, Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and Germany they occupied with keen 
desire the positions of power which the generous hand of the 
Entente assigned to them. Even Masaryk, a man of high intellec- 
tual caliber and one of the most ardent proponents of national 
conciliation with the Germans in the old Austria, turned into a 
diehard nationalist . In doing so he had a hand in building the 
Czechoslovak republic on a foundation of national injustice which 
the old Austria in a sincere effort had in all important respects 
already left behind. The nationalism of the other new states had 
still much worse effects than it did in Czechoslovakia. Whereas 
the strength of resistance of the Germans in Czechoslovakia was 
so great that one could not avoid taking it into account to some 
degree, the national minorities are much weaker, and therefore 
much worse off, in the other new states. None of the new states 
deserves to be called national state, as they are all out and out 
nationalistic states in which national greed arrogantly exceeds 
national capacity. Take by way of comparison the Swiss as a 
people organized by state! Switzerland has been declared invioi 
lable by international law, but it is so already by virtue of its 
inner strength and dignity, of the strength of its citizens in 
whom lives on the strength of the fathers who founded Switzerland 
during a prolonged struggle for existence and were able to govern 
it according to prevailing wisdom. The new states did not win 
their position of power in combat. Only the Rumanians and the 
Serbs stood on the side of the victors, and they, too, however 
COUragSOUS and honorable an account especially the Serbs gave of 
themselves, did not win through their own strength. Without 
apprenticeship and sample, the new states were declared ready for 
Statehood by the biased verdict of the Entente. Without prior 
training and experience they were launched on their sovereign 
Career, under circumstances so difficult that first-rate 
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preparation and experience are hardly sufficient eternally 
insecure and in a state of animosity amongst themselves they are 
a dancer for Europe , being so all the more because they are the 
welcome playthings in the power game of the great powers, as was 
Serbia before the World War in Russia's power game. The unrest 
of their nationalism might, as was the case with Serbia, set off 
renewed fighting all over Europe and the world. 

Italy the oldest one among the culture nations of contem- 
porary Europe, with a wealth of educated citizens and as the crap 
die of modern statecraft, must not be named in the same breath 
with the new states in the east, but the diagnosis of its condi- 
tion must still be that it shares the disease of nationalism with 
them nav it is the motherland of national chauvinism. its 
nationalism differs from that of the other great 
yet being strong enough to turn to distant lands in imperialist 
fashion, and this is what makes that nationalism all the more 
dangerous to its neighbors. When Bismarck initiated German colo- 
nial policy, he did so with cautious hesitancy: the merchant, he 

said F had to do the colonizing, with the State only having to 
lend' him its support. Modern national imperialism is superior in 
inner strength to that of the old world-conquering rulers in that 
it does not follow orders from on high, but is animated by an 
exuberant urge of the citizens which propels them out into the 
world like the bees which collect the honey from all around. 
Venice and Genoa had this urge when they acquired possessions on 
the Mediterranean Sea, and modern Italy also has it again so far 
not beyond the Mediterranean. In the main it finds its national 
emissaries into the world in its needy and industrious rural 
proletariat, which seeks the reward for its manual labor abroad 
where major entrepreneurs have work to offer. The true champions 
of the national movement, the bourgeosie and the young profes 
sionals, were completely engrossed in the idea of irredentist 
Italy which demanded the liberation of the co-nationals , who 
along the national borders and on the other shore of the Adriatic 
Sea were subject to foreign rule. Originally the national move- 
ment was directed against foreign rule in Italy itself This was 
the heroic time of national enthusiasm and sacrifice, whicn 
gained its triumphant victory in the establishment of a united 
Italy under the leadership of Garibaldi, Mazzini, and Cavour. 
The tracks of this movement because of the long duration of the 
national fight for liberation were too worn out to permit rising 
above them. Crispi, a man of action and reflection, who as one 
of the Ten Thousand had himself shared in the fighting, tried his 
best to calm the movement, but it was in vain. The nation could 
not appease its hunger with the great words, and the heroic age 
was followed by the age of the catchphrase when people listened 
to the intoxicating words of a Gabriele d’Annuncio. Of course, 
it was also a matter of finally having become spoiled by luck 
after the long period of an unfriendly fate. Cavour s w ° rds ' 
"Italia fara da se," had not fully become true. Although the 
Piedmont soldier and civil servant, and many others besides 
had faithfully done their duty, the final success was Still 
always due to foreign assistance which Italian statecraft was 
able to marshall. Lombardy was won by the French at Magenta ana 
Solferino, Venice in spite of Custozza and Lissa a» by the 
Prussians at Koniggratz . Victory in the World War also was hOt 
decided by Italian victorious strength, and this is why one ““JJ 
rightly say of Italian nationalism that it exceeds nStlOnd.1 
strength. In its chauvinistic overacting it seized property or 
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foreign nationals as a result of the dictated peace and planted 

nativ % valley of Andreas Hofer. In addition 
to German national property it also took possession of Yugoslav 

aIready 2t trains its eyes greedily on irredentist Italy 
in French possession. where will Italy find its helper when some 
*t w i 11 hav e to settle all these conflicts to which its own 
strength will not measure up after all? Add to this that in its 
domestic affairs it has not yet found its peace either, lacking 
t -i h order which the human state needs as much as the 

_ S 6 lf , 2t 1S enjoy its fruits. In its beginnings the 

cfafLm^n narCh J c° U I d take P leasure in a number of seasoned 
f,nnno T ' ^ trOC ^ ?? th more sure-footedly than do most 

young democracies. Gradually, however, in its all too rapid pace 

younaZlZ^ a L\° n , 2t alS ° fBl1 Prey t0 party anarchy , which 
y 9 democracies always evince in the absence of firm historical 

brought- f °- B *- SUr f' a notable reaction nationalism has 

the fore which tries to overcome the perni- 
oious fragmentation of parties . if fascism were able to keep its 
theoretical purity, it would become a blessing for the country, 
but since it also moves in the rutted tracks of ardent national- 
will flow e from S it n ° Pen questJ - on what consequences for the nation 

Czarist Russia since Peter the Great, and more clearly yet 

ZfZ u reiqn . Catherine, has been an imperialist big 

but 1' dvnTltic i irst im P erialism was not yet a national 

but a dynastic one, being at any time no stronger than the ruler 

ha PP ened to govern. The organs of national imperialism 
Ztf /u°„ ° nly Piecemeel and only in part . The first to mQve 
was the Russian peasant, driven by his hunger for land and his 
roving spirit, as had always been the case with peoples whose 

™“^^“Mcn Ult:lVated K^ ;he J . SOii and ' g±ven their extensive mode of 
cultivation, was unable to provide a living at home for the rap- 
idly growing population. The conquest of Siberia, started by 
Russian arms, was completed by Russian peasant colonists . It was 
only the mighty cultural movement taking a hold of the best Rus- 

Thouoh^ui^ 1 ' R 'i s u sian society a national orientation. 

Though genuine and deep, this movement still has not yet had time 
to communicate its fruits to the masses with which it has tried 
wLJ fc ,° eatabllsh rapport. Nevertheless, it was genuine and 

writers m tZ y whn*e USe f ^ itS r °° tS ±n ethnicity. The Russian 
Z h greatness an astonished Europe bowed were great 

Russian 7 t0 expr ? ss in words the spirituality of 

Russian people s soul presented to them by the richness of the 

■ Lik ? wise composers drew from the fountain of 

itself Tn 9 ^Z d Z Z ag iJ layS , an ° riqinal force also revealed 
were not ZetZZ al \. th2 - s ' tk e Russians before the World War 
r lacc h nation. The thoroughly nationalized upper 

Whl ? ■ s % e f t alon 9 public opinion in the spirit of impas~> 

fiiZtheZZnZfr^dZ 1611 ^ 6 P° licies ' was barely large enough to 
iiH higher and lower positions of leadership in the qovern- 

mist Zav^tha V’fh l ak Z g T r erytking into close consideration we 
imperialistic t £ he . World War ' for Russia a war with ambitious 
bu? a iZ:Z nh °& eCt ? VeS ' waa neither a dynastic nor a national, 
of *J£° r ° ughly nationalistic war, governed by the nationalism 

their S heart Z C1 f y b rf wltbout kh e mass of the people having 
°ities waa n trUe that lts announcement in the big 

it ■ greeted by the masses with tempestuous eruptions of 

lmlfZo m 'thZ d m the - milli ? ns ° f inducted soldiers submitted will- 
ingly to the Tzar's orders, but all the same, the pervasive 
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national conviction needed to bring the war - to a ®“ c £essful end 
was lacking. The active officer corps was the clamp holding the 
armv together and as soon as this corps was used up in the bat 
tlefield the army couldn't help falling apart, for the ran 
file of the soldiers were not tied to the flag by a national 
incentive and for them the war with its immense demands was 
therefore' a senseless sacrifice. Those troops which remained 
together fell into the hands of the Bolshevist leaders and became 
the weapon with which to demolish the Tzarist ■ 

happened under the slogan of peace peace » S not 
the Russian populace. The new rulers first had to ward of f the 
counter-revolutions of the Tzarist generals, and then they themp 
selves took the offensive in order to restore the realm in its 
old dimensions and, if possible, to initiate worldwide 
rule. Though successful in defense, they were still too weak for 
attack, and consequently they have since then kept the peace. 
For how long? It isn’t so easy to unravel the mystery of the 
Russian sphinx. The one and only certain thing is that Russia s 
collected Strength is too immense and too much still in a 
of ferment to restrain its expansionary drive in the long run 
Since the Bolshevist experiment augments the internal unrest 
expansionary impulse must also be heightened, and perhaps it will 
_ unless the new system breaks down before ™ P 
shevist imperialism, which moreover knows how to take advantage 

of the nationalist traditions. 

The English are the born imperialists . The British Isles 

allured the 1 seafaring Vikings, and the vitality of the Angles and 
the Saxons, of the Danes and the Normans, added up to an unprece £ 
dented stock of ethnic vigor. In its insular isolation this 
pent-up energy was organized in a relatively short time so as to 
generate firm political and then also national unity The 
Enqlish learned comparatively early to relinquish futile plans 
dominion on the Continent, and even the continental possessions 
of their Hanoverian kings did not tempt them to expand these 
holdings. They deemed their grand continental policies “cesaary 
in order to squelch the rise of a dominant European power which 
might have posed a threat for them. Since their main objectives 
lay outside of Europe, the European wars were seen as ser ving the 
useful purpose of hitting those powers who stood in their way 
overseas. Whereas their continental allies and adversaries 
became entangled in exhausting wars over a mil , ea "Jich 

changed hands, they were interested in the boundless Overseas 
territories for whose acquisition in the accompanying colonial 
wars they created the prerequisite through their destruction of 
the rival fleets The overflowing vitality at home supplied them 
wTth lverything 5 ' needed for the expansion of their world domn 
nance ■ the mariner, the shipowner, the shipbuilder, any kind or 
entrepreneur needed at home or abroad, the officer the Civil 
servant and the colonist, the merchandise for export, and the 
capital. The English entrepreneurial spirit even created from 
private means the trading company which subjugated and governed 
spacious India until the government took the country over from 
it. The state never was slow in contributing its share in m 1111 
tary and political services, the English proconsuls having- e 
strong hand, the enlightened eye, and the calm wisdom demanded y 
the empire. English imperialism favored national freedom at 
home, it allowed free play to the nations on the Continent as 
long as they minded its circles, and vis-a-vis the nail Civilized 
and uncivilized peoples it behaved as a conqueror and with the 
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^ US u way f ° f the master. A full nation state at home 
E n f gl *i ; 7 d 7 ,-tnc° ad f b | cajn ® a natlonal ruling state governing hundreds 
$? reign subjects who were denied national self- 
nmmation . It was claimed that this was done for the welfare 
of the subjected peoples who didn't have the strength for self- 
determination and for whom English rule was said to mean libera 

lefTre Z 7 ^ f ° rCS t0 which they had been subjected 

before and would have remained so if they had been allowed to 

case 1 ^ thJi°e WeVer i that . may be ' ifc must be admitted that in the 
case of these peoples it was not possible for the national idea 

to become vested by English or by any other European rule, for 
none of these peoples had matured to the status of a nation It 
determination t ll douhle ga ™ for England to have national self- 
Its status as a h 1 me a ? d a t0 be the commanding master abroad, 
tltion of t-ht dom i nion state is the logical manifes- 

° f the distribution of power over the world. This state 
so far natl0nall5ltlc rn the bad sense, for English imperialism 
so rar has not suppressed national strength perhaps the time 

of power 6 shi fti^ ^ 13 ^ ® Ven VSry distant > when the balance 

French imperialism i s lacking the ethnic b^^^^^^^mish 
of produce a population su^lii^Z^h^task 

still ^has its' ultimate lm P eriallsm is militarily structured and 

p".ii‘ rby Europe ' *° als which c “ *• 

m 77 man i ™P erdalism has bloomed late but has developed all 

Ht a few 3 of tL USG the .y° ung German Empire was endowed with 
non a tew of the prerequisites which have qualified England for 

X iaSr's^riT “ h ‘ S laCke u d ’ t0 “*»"** disadvantage^ 
tition in tL 7 W exp t r t ence ' The rapld rise of German compel 
Inlirs A he WOr / d "! ar ¥tf was observed by the old imperialistic 
German ■ understandably enough, anxious jealousy. whether 

a^ Russian varZ ZV ^ power ~ mad than the English, French, 
^ varieties a question which need not occupy our 

German 7mo7rialiL P ° e Tbe dictated P eace lopped the drive of 
German imperialism insofar as the victors' knife was able to get 

suckers?** ^ * n0t ^ capahle of renewed growth from its root 

own dnil£7r te ir St - ate f °t are still too absorbed by their 

people for the^tfsk t0 7^ ■ able . to . s P are the requisite numbers of 
people tor the task of imperialism, but they already do have 

Their 3 leading bankers P eeded to 9 ain economic world domination. 

States 1 and economies ^ndhe Capitalist dense . COntro1 the Nepean 

Pact T * e - Ja P anese have their imperialist sphere of interest in 

ft “* h£» to ..iTL’Ltfc 

Measured Hi * ^ . im P erdalism of the present time must not be 
of a nnl„f b Zu th> 5 Standard applicable to the personal imperialism 
the Old world conquerors, what comes closest to it in 
nature 1 77°^ 1S Roman Imperialism, which was grounded in the 

the nltlrl T a Jl Pe ° P 7 e jUSt aS the m ° dern varlet y is grounded 
Of f r *y/r °L he modern nations. This is why the imperialism 
Alexander 7 % incomparably more effective than that of an 
Alexander or Tamerlane, its accomplishments thus being able to 
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continue after Caesar himself had been killed by the daggers of 
the conspirators. Because modern imperialism , unlike the Roman 
kind is not merely supported by a master race which must wear 
itself out but by full nations which renew themselves from 
within , it must be still considerably more productive and endur- 
incr But will not the foreign peoples, which European imperial-! 
ism now holds in subjection, gain strength from European culture 
for counterthrusts endangering, through the sheer number of 
unhappy people, its continued existence? And will no.t European 
imperialism have to exhaust itself internally because it ^sup- 
ported by a series of nations side by side? The World War was 
the first great collision of the imperialistic powers which 
forced almost all other peoples, inasmuch as they did not offer 
help of their own accord, into their service. Will not further 
and more disastrous collisions have to follow? 


Nationalism and imperialism are a natural result of the 
youthful ecstasy of the national movement which, like every 
strong power movement, follows an inner law of striving for its 
highest potential. To be able to control the huge energies ema-! 
nating from the millions in the nationally excited multitude 
Requires the severest kind of historical training in the school 
of life For the time being even the developed nations for the 
most part have not yet attained full maturity in the use of their 
organs of liberty. The cycle of development within the people 
and the state in its irresistible rise toward freedom has for the 
most part managed to weaken or dissolve historical leaderships 
without substituting for them equally strong free and constitw 
tional leaderships . For this reason there is almost everywhere a 
lack of safe leadership capable of protecting the ship of state 
from threatening collision and of guiding it back to the calm 
harbor after the shocks which the latter had to cause. 


XVIII. The Modern Organs of Power 
A. The Modern Organs of Freedom 


1 . About Individualistic and Organic Sociology 

The modern freedom movement has a dual objective : it 

demands self-determination for the people and for the individ-! 
ual . The two demands are most intimately connected, and for both 
the same arguments are offered. What force should better know 
its objectives and its resources than the force dwelling within 
the people and within the individual? Which should be capable of 
generating greater energy than the one motivated by its own wel~! 
fare here of the people, there of the individual? And under 
what circumstances should the innate energy of a people and of 
the individual be able to unfold more fully than when it is free 
from all the constraints of alien force? The individualistic 
school in economics went on to add to these simple ideas certain 
observations which give it its special scientific charm and 
worth, notwithstanding the notable mistakes which were committed 
in the very process . These observations provide deep insight 
into the nexi of economic society and thus at the same time into 
the societal interplay of forces altogether . Classical economics 
attempts to demonstrate that egotism does not separate economize 
ing individuals but rather keeps them together, because everybody 
is so mingled with the collective that his egotism will drive him 
to spend his energies in such a way as to produce socially optii 
mal results. Under any but the most primitive conditions every 
body fares best if, instead of producing for himself in solitary 
manner, he participates in the division of labor of an exchange 
community. Since in such a community under appropriate condi- 
tions the total product will be much larger than could be the sum 
of the products of all individuals producing in economic isolai 
tion, the share to be allocated to an individual member must be 
much greater than could be his output when produced in isola 
tion. The consequence is that egotism is socially deflected, 
with every producer laboring to meet a foreign demand and to 
obtain a revenue in the market which he then converts into the 
goods demanded by himself. But under the pressure of free comi 
petition all producers are compelled to raise their productive 
contribution to a maximum while having to content themselves with 
minimum profits. Thus under a regime of economic freedom all 
members of society are under such pressure to serve society as a 
whole that they cannot help contributing to its economic opti-< 
mum. Shouldn't these observations concerning the teachings of 
economic freedom also be applicable to social freedom in geni 
eral? Isn't it true that, like the economic forces, all other 
social forces as well are called upon to perform optimally if 
they are exposed to the struggle for existence and if the general 
public i s permitted to decide upon whom to bestow the prize of 
victory? if that is so, there would be left for the state to do 
°nly that which cannot be accomplished by spontaneous cooperation 
among’ the citizens yet calls for the concentrated application of 
the united strength. But will not liberty perform its social 
function in public affairs as well? Will in the free state with 
universal suffrage elections not have to raise to the status of 
representatives and agents of the people those whom the majority 
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deems to be the best from among the populace? Aren't the repre- 
sentatives and agents of the people, realizing their dependence 
on the voters ' favor, called upon to apply their best efforts to 
the general interest? And thus, like economic supply, haven't 
the political representatives also been harnessed for service to 
the masses? In this manner of thinking, according to the teach- 
ings of individualism, the UUUllUUllU optimum of liberty is joined 
by the political-social optimum as well. 

As for the generations preceding the period of Enlightenmentl 
and of the Revolutions, the generations during the period of 
princely supremacy, the teachings of individual freedom would in 
vain have hoped for the applause by the masses, who were under 
the spell of princely and ecclesiastical authority. Science 
cannot dictate to life the moving ideas any more than it can 
dictate to nature the moving forces; it must draw out these ideas 
and forces through observation. But whereas observation of 
nature is ever confronted with the same interplay of forces and 
can identify a certain development only in retrospect, social 
observation in the case of all vigorous peoples finds itself 
directly confronted with the development which is kept in susi 
pense by the law of the circulation of power. From one period to 
the next the social tasks to be performed change in distinct 
steps, and scientific explanation therefore has to identify from 
period to period a change in the moving ideas. Is it then sur~i 
prising that social science is not able to perform its explani 
atory task with the lofty absence of bias of the natural scien i 
tist? Could it measure up to its task if it were completely 
detached from the new ideas which it has to proclaim? The social 
thinker would not have for the unfinished new things the keen 
eyes which he needs unless he were able with his inner eyes tu 
share in experiencing these things. The great social thinked 
will always have something of the prophet in him in that, ahead 
of the others, he sees the dawn of a future whose arrival he will 
try to accelerate and whose splendor he will strive to augment. 

Thus the scientific evangelists of social freedom have typi 
ically led the way. They didn't have to invent the idea of IieS~J 

they discovered it in life when it was in the process of 1 
emerging, and in anticipatory fashion they then developed it tg 
its finished state. During the period of Enlightenment and Of] 
the Revolutions scientific and economic tasks encountered neW 
conditions; there were new great thoughts to be conceived Slid 
carried out which could not be conceived nor carried out in thq 
absence of freedom. "Let do, let pass" was the slogan of the 
day, coined by one of the active entrepreneurs of the time. The 
idea of freedom hardly required proof as far as the aroused pub- j 
lie opinion was concerned, the latter accepting it almost like ill 
axiom. But then one had to cope with the resistance of the Old 
powers and had to demolish the barrier of ideas which the latteij 
had erected around them for their defense . The doctrine eagerly 
participated in the assault against the bastions of the old pOW d 
ers and discharged the critical portion of its task with flying 
colors ' the refutation of the mercantile system by Adam Smitn 
is a scientific feat of the first order. In its COHStlUCtlVS 
task the doctrine didn 't proceed with equal care. Here it C0U1Q 
lighten its task, here it had its adherents as readers and lis-j 
teners, and its teachings given the favor which liberty 

enjoyed in society _ could be sure of the approval of the lead- 
ing minds as well as of the masses. It was reserved for th« 


critics 0± me loxxowing social stage only to show up the defects 
wpich adhered to the doctrine of liberty. 

At first it was largely proved true by success . The new 
territory which society entered into after the protective guild 
and intellectual barriers had fallen opened up in such vast 
dimensions as to exceed the boldest expectations, and not only 
overseas but in old Europe as well a new world opened. Even 
today its potential is still far from having been exhausted, 
although the present already encounters fairly substantial obsta'i 
cles and advances at a more leisurely pace. What's visible of 
the new territory has already been occupied, by and large, and 
its more intensive use cannot succeed as rapidly as did the taki 
ing possession of it . By and by, accumulated experience has 
shown that "let do, let pass" is not enough in itself. The vioi 
lence of the first eruption of freedom for the masses was already 
frightening. Later evidence suggested that the new territory did 
not remain free territory, but that, as in the preceding period 
of despotic rule, oppressive forces were gaining strength which 
gave to the few control over the many. Where democracies gained 
a foothold it was shown that not a few of these, in pitiable 
weakness , brought to naught the aspirations for freedom. Now 
freedom was seen in its true guise, and it was realized that the 
idealizing assumption on which the doctrine had based the system 
of freedom was not quite corroborated by the world of reality. 
One began to doubt and to criticize, and before one realized it 
the slogan of freedom was dropped by the extremist factions to 
the right and to the left, and dictatorship was proclaimed . 

The first point of attack of the critics was the "individi 
ualism" of the doctrine of liberty, or as one put it more 
strongly still its "atomism . " It was said to have only the 
single individual in its purview and thus not to give society its 
due, an accusation which, although made from so many quarters, 
certainly is not justified in such broad sweep. The doctrine of 
freedom also wants to give the state its due, it d eman ds observe 
ance of the bounds set by law and morality. It is only within 
these bounds that it accords freedom of movement to the individi 
ual, although in doing so it believes to be able to show that the 
excesses of individual egotism as a rule are cut short by univeri 
sal competition . It could be accused of having set the bounds of 
individual freedom of movement too generously, and if one exami 
ines closely the experiences made in those instances where the 
doctrine became pervasive in legislation and administration, one 
finds indeed that in these instances it has done great harm. But 
the ultimate reason for having failed to set the bounds correctly 
is not that one attempted to tear the individual loose from his 
social setting. Instead, it lies in the fact that one wasn't 
quite a ble to formulate the kind of relationship between individi 
ual and society which one demanded, simply because one still fell 
short of having a full-fledged sociology. The doctrine of indii 
vidualism in its comments about the division of labor, team work 
and competition contributed many suggestive building blocks to 
the science of sociology, but how much more was still missing to 
complete the structure! Incidentally, the critics of individi 
ualism were not much more successful in this than were its expoi 
nents themselves, nay, if one considers everything carefully, one 
must say that they were even a great deal less successful. What 
vTf gained by pitting against the individualistic view of society 

organic one? What insight is gained concerning the bounds 
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Of freedom and constraint by viewing society as an organism wnj.cn 
links individuals together like the limbs of the body. As 
already shown in an earlier context, the organism lacks precisely 
that feature which matters most for an understanding of society, 
in society, the members enjoy a certain sphere of independence 
whereas in an organism there is no independence of the P arts 
whatsoever. The doctrine of freedom set too far out the bounds 
for the sphere of individual freedom of movement and thereby 
undoubtedly committed a blunder; organic sociology commits a 
graver blunder by neglecting this sphere altogether If the 
notion of an organism were really an appropriate one, the members 
of society would be entirely deprived of freedom of movement. 

The strongest statement made so far by critics of the doc-! 
trine of liberty is that it confounds the right to freedom with 
the fact of freedom. The weak members of society do not become 
actually free merely by being declared free in a legal sense. n 
the contrary, being declared legally free redounds to their harm 
if such declaration removes the barriers which so far had pre 
vented the strong from abusing their strength to the detriment 
the weak • During the period of liberal economic legislation 
countless experiences were collected about this: the weak among 

the debtors were turned over to usurious creditors, the weak 
among the proletariat were at the mercy of exploitative manu ac 
turers, the weak among the savers fell prey to the schemes of 
promoters. The motherland of economic liberalism, England, was 
the first country which resolved to pass protective factory leg- 
islation, which was a great blessing, was generally imitated, and 
in the course of time was increasingly perfected Certainly, 
much remains to be done yet in order to protect the masses from 
exploitation by the "strong" and to demolish the castles of the 
robber barons who on the public highways of commerce subject the 
passing multitude to their tolls. The modern robber baron does 
not openly flaunt his weapons, rather he uses various forms of 
disguise and knows how to protect his position by appeals to the 
name of freedom, with the submissive public standing in awe or 
this great word. One must not deny that at this point sociology 
hasn't quite met its scientific task yet. Certainly, there is no 
lack of courageous and eloquent critics of this pseudo freedom, 
but all the same there also still are the defenders and eulogists 
who allow themselves to be beguiled by outward appearances . One 
knows very well that the weak person must not determine the level 
of social aspirations and that society needs the strong person, 
but one does not know where between the two demands, to protect 
the weak and to allow room to the strong, to draw the mental line 
of demarcation. 

In order to strike the happy medium between freedom and 
constraint one would need, of course, a well developed sociology; 
which neither the doctrine of individual freedom nor the organic 
theory quite offers. Nor does the widely held formula suffice 
which says that full freedom works only for a truly mature S °C1' 1 
ety just as it is not suitable for every child but only for the 
matured man. This is an unassailable truth which, however, can- 
not offer the desired enlightenment as long as it is not known 
how to interpret social maturity . Neither the individualistic 
nor the organic doctrine tells us anything about what it means ° 
be mature for social action, as neither of the two theories, 
course, tells us anything about whereof the peculiar nature^ 
social action consists. No engineer will want to make a judgment 
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clu ° uaour-e oi tne steering mechanism of a machine before he 
understands how it runs. May the social thinker proceed dif-> 
ferently, may he make a decision about the proportion of freedom 

and constraint before he is clear about how social action really 
takes place? J 


The theory of mass psychology was a great step foward in the 
understanding of social action because it showed us that action 
in the mass comes to pass differently from personal action It 
is n°t a foregone conclusion that a multitude of intelligent men 
will act intelligently en masse, and Le Bon even thinks that it 
will not act intelligently . The theory of mass psychology , hour* 
ever, as we have explained elsewhere, by no means exhausts the 
topic of social action. It has enormously much to tell about the 
action a leaderless or weakly led multitude, presenting many 
fertile ideas, but it precisely leaves that case out of consider-! 
ation which is, of course, the normal one, namely, action on the 
a fi ™ly led multitude. The ingenious men who present 
the theory of mass psychology have fixed their attention almost 
exclusively on the phenomena of the turbulent and pathological 
life of the masses which afflicts modern society, and they have 
observed its symptoms with the unfailing eye of the physician. 
? ut , th ® doctor IS to be serviceable at the sick bed, doesn’t 
he first have to be informed about the healthy body? 


When at the beginning of this book we examined the basic 
form of social action, we assumed a healthy development, and the 
reader will remember that we believed to have identified as the 
~f Si< n form of social action the walking ahead of the leader and 
the following by the masses. By showing how the accumulation of 
power is based on successful social action, we were able to 
explain social action as determined by power, and in the process 
ipcrdentally traced even the so-called purely personal action 
to the participation of influences of power. We now have to 
undertake the decisive test of the correctness and accuracy of 
■Vt description of ours by examining whether it can provide us 
with the suitable standard for the relationship between freedom 
and constraint in society . 


■2. Despotic and Free Leadership, Constrained and Free Following 

oowe r B n,Jv hS L SUCCeSS ° f hiS takin< 3 the -^ad, the leader gains 
his ® asse ®' a i 3d * his P ower ° f his increases further if 

bis success holds and if after the first understanding followers 

r?,i s . aiso able to win over the masses. Inevitable though it is 
i-uciL in successful social action the masses cling to the leader 

mission o Ftl* d ° SS n °\ necassitate by a W means the unfree sub ^ 
ootfc i 5 masses to the leader. Only in the case of des- 
here are . th ® masses deprived of their freedom, only 

own r-Vrrti- % constrained to follow a leader who is master in his 

there in h But at a11 times ' even those of most cruel harshness, 
tn been numerous cases of spontaneous following, and even 
of constrained following at the completion of the 
Circulation of power the masses win their freedom by 
Virtue of the fact that the selection and control of the leader 
vieldina The proud Roman populace was strong by 

ust the l eac * er m free following, and every great people 

We St so a l 2 H mes - In the course of our discussion 

often had to touch on these matters that now it only 
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remains for us to summarize the upshot in a rew woras. soc±a l 
achievements may be separated into special and collective under 
takings in the case of collective undertakings the general 
effect is at stake , and thus the constrained following by the 
masses is called for. In the case of special undertakings mm to~ 
which the doctrine of individualism applies — success fundamen 
tally concerns the acting individual alone , while there is no 
compelling interest on the part of the collective lathe rndrvrd- 
ual's undertaking the action and winning success. Nevertheless, 
even special undertakings are not purely a private matter, for 
outside the social context they either cannot be carried out at 
all or else can be accomplished only with negligible success. 
Since the beginnings of more substantial development they have, 
therefore, always been performed within the wider social groups 
and in cooperation with others. One wants to go with the others 
and seeks the leader, at least in order to have a standard worthy 
of imitation. Thus one is also under the influence of social 
powers, although the latter do not operate as external constrain 
inq powers of strict order and harsh sanction but exert only 
moral influence and leave free choice to the will, though, on the 
other hand, they can't be escaped easily. The multitude follows 
the general road fairly closely, and only the strong individual 
finds somewhat freer scope for very personal decisions. For all 
that one still finds everywhere special undertakings wherever 
the decision to follow is up to the individual, for here society 
offers to the individual in the first place opportunities for 
successful action, and which of these are to materialize depends 
on his decision to follow. For the conceptual distinction 
between collective and special undertakings we must therefore in 
the final analysis depend on the fact that for the former follow 
is constrained whereas for the, latter it is free. 

Even the doings of school children who have not yet matured 
to a will of their own are special undertakings although they 
occur in a common room, at a common hour, under the guidance and 
discipline of a common teacher in accordance with a general plan 
and m not to be forgotten a under the social force of competii 
tion and of comradely feelings. They are special undertakings 
because their success, after all, concerns each particular child 
for himself and because they ultimately depend to a crucial 
extent on his effort toward following. For comparison one only 
needs to realize with what means of extreme constraint military 
training operates, which for the sake of the necessary joint 
effect keeps every individual soldier in rank and file. Economic 
achievements are almost entirely the result of special under -> 
takings, although they are accomplished through very strong 
social interaction, such as through imitation, rivalry, exchange 
and other transactions, trade and other associations, unions 
sticking together, as well as other social concatenations, and 
finally also the legal and ethical commands and prohibitions. 
They are special undertakings because their success still con- 
cerns the particular acting individual by himself and because 
success ultimately depends to a crucial extent on his effort 
toward following. They are all the more special undertakings 
where the individual rises to the independence of the anonymous 
or the publicly prominent leader and gives the masses a model to 
follow Once religious tolerance has made its way, even the 
religious behavior, though subject to ever so strong social 
forces, is a special undertaking because it is accomplished by 
spontaneous following. It is a private matter, to use this term. 
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forces^ th±S com P letel y dissimulates the participating social 

Free leadership corresponds to free following. Although the 
ieaderof special undertakings may possess a maximum of personal 
authority, as does the teacher in school or the soul leader in 
life, his leadership is nevertheless mere leadership through 
success, not leadership in his own right, and if he is the true 

the 1 fi^ntfnc h ^f W ^h ldn t u haVB Lt oth ? r _, wa Y than doing without 
the following of those who are not attached to him from an innen 

most desire. The most common form of leadership in special 

i S anon y mous leadership by individuals who com i 
pletely de-emphasize their personalities in society at large and 
whose achievements are finally compressed to anonymous powers 
which apparently are without subject, having their principal 
manifestation in the fact that the masses gradually become 
trained for nearly automatic compliance, which can hardly be 
viewed as following any more. 

As already mentioned, all collective undertakings demand 
constrained following because otherwise the general effect could 
not be achieved. To be sure, one must not overlook that the 
following by the human will is in the most rigorous sense never 
constrained. Whatever may be the facts of the case concerning 
tree will, man does not bow to the most oppressive kind of coer~> 
cion with the mechanical precision of a machine, and when he 

Z h h Zl f? iS u r °° m left for a Phonal touch, on 

which it depends with what effect the order is carried out . 

£ 3 f, aS leadershi P is concerned, during the time when the 
masses still oppose collective undertakings, despotic leadership 
iS . ca ^ 2 ed . for • As the masses little by little turn to collective 
undertakings, despotic leadership in the course of change of 
historical circulation is gradually being replaced by 
Tf/Zr Vl . le . ade r s hip, where the masses select the 

^ aa ^ 7 °f , take a decisive part m his selection and, in addition, 
control his activities. 

, ■ i s of particular importance to recognize that at the 

des P otlc leadership the leading stratum has control 
over the masses not only in respect of those tasks which in the 
thin 9 s are collective undertakings, but that it also 
forces its way into the sphere of special enterprises, divesting 
tnem of their self-determination in order to appropriate to 

i r 1 i SS i their success • Ifc subjugates the worker as 
sucn or at least it appropriates his means of production under 
Pretext or with actual power in order to enrich itself 
u G ^ rui ^ s h ^- s labor. The freedom movement therefore had 
7? objectives: in the sphere of special undertakings 

7 fc 7 ° i rln 9 ° ut the free following, to which end it had, 
ebove all, to guarantee personal freedom; and in the sphere of 
collective enterprises it had to bring out the free leadership. 

To achieve this twofold goal required stern historical edu- 

fEEtnnW ^ Hl stoncally, the masses through coercion had to be 

from n lh/Z r i-f r V tlCipat ? 0n social collective undertakings which 

nK W fi re a * tC l them ' They had to learn to commit 
themselves to following If they were to get rid of despotic coe r*> 

f Hesides, in their special undertakings they had to be 
trained for active following, thus bringing forth from within the 
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forces supporting resistance against the abuses of despotic leadi 
ership and needed to gain through fighting liberal leadership. 
The despotic leader through historical education had to be trans-< 
formed into a liberal leader, and as such he had to comprehend 
all true social objectives, dropping all those which would only 
serve his lust for power, his ambition, or perhaps even his decai 
dent pleasure seeking . He had to learn to let all social forces 
operate as means to the end, not only those which he can high 
handedly control. The liberal leader is able to perform the 
social leadership function in the highest sense; he does not 
compromise himself by renouncing his own despotic rights. Who is 
to judge the great soul leader? He is accountable toy himself for 
where he draws the boundaries of human affairs , and in doing so, 
without being appointed or restricted, he always still remains a 
liberal leader because he positively aims at free following . In 
performing tasks involving external power it is particularly 
difficult to resist the temptations of power greed in its thou-’ 
sand manifestations and to assign to oneself the barriers not be 
surmounted. Napoleon didn't manage it; Alexander even vis-a-vis 
his friends allowed himself to be driven to criminal insolence; 
perhaps Julius Caesar came closer to observing the command of 
self-limitation than did any of the world’s too powerful. Pre- 
sumably the masses must have matured to a strong love of liberty 
to be able to counterbalance the will to power which the leading 
superman brings with him. Where leader and masses thus meet at 
high levels of strength, the highest leadership accomplishments 
and the highest accomplishments of the masses occur simultane- 
ously, as can be seen, for example, in the history of Athens 
under Pericles . 

It is erroneous to believe that the unbridled will to power 
exhausts the highest potentials of a personage ; what makes more 
happy than it is the will to strength, which discards the all- 
too-human accompaniments of lust for power and ambition and is 
completely satisfied with letting flow into the channels of 
social success the energy which raises the personality to the 
highest pitch. He who abandons himself completely to the self- 
will of strength, which obeys its own inner law, enjoys the full-i 
est personal happiness if it is given to him to find social 
approval as well for his accomplishments . 

The modern heralds of freedom have committed the grave error 
of not recognizing that man is in need of the harsh school of 
history if he is to mature to freedom and that the rod of force 
could not be absent in historical education. They regarded the 
strength to freedom as the natural state of man and force as an 
evil historical spectre, which they believed to be able to banish 
merely by proclaiming the law of freedom. But their call to 
freedom had a definitive effect only where the leaders had gained 
the inner freedom necessary to lead the way without succumbing to 
the temptations of power and where the masses had gained the 
inner freedom to follow actively and with a searching mind. Only 
where historical education had called forth this strength for. 
freedom was it possible to declare the right of freedom with full 
effectiveness, for in those cases external freedom was the self- 
evident expression of internal freedom. Where leaders and IUBSSQS 
were only on the way to acquiring this strength, and especially 
where the process of educating the long oppressed lower strata of 
the population had just been completed, or even had to be started 
yet, it couldn 't be helped that the success of external 
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liberation fell short of expectations and that the battle rang 
back and forth with a view to determining the measure of freed 
which actual conditions justified. Especially where the declar 
tion of freedom was prompted more by the example given by t 
advanced nations than by one's own strength, its hasty proclam 
tion had to run into flat contradiction by facts, and despot 
leadership in some form or other had to be reinstituted in ord 
to complete the historical education of the peoples capable 
development and in the case of other peoples in order to esta 
lish permanently the legal system demanded by the circumstances 

At the present time economi c undertakings have confront ' 
leaders as well as masses with enlarged tasks which both catapu 
a new ruling stratum into prominence and augment the power 
resistance of the masses . This explains the exacerbation 
social conflicts which may be observed everywhere with cultu 
peoples. The historical education to internal freedom, which 
respect to the political tasks already appeared to have be- 
almost completed, had to be started anew for the economic task; 
for the relevant things which had been learned here for t] 
crafts and peasant ownership turned out to be insufficient f< 
the huge dimensions of large-scale enterprises . Subsequently 
the political power relations also shifted on account of the ri: 
of the big capitalists and of the worker proletariat , and const 
quently political education also had to be started anew. Wh< 
the heralds of freedom devised their doctrines during the 18- 
century, they were not yet confronted with these conditions < 
bigness, and their designs of the law of freedom, which alrea( 
were not enough for their time, had to fail completely ± n 
social environment of new, colossal dimensions. In practice, t\ 
self-will of strength and the still more passionate will to pow< 
learned very quickly how to adapt to the new circumstances, a ± 
on the part of the leaders as well as the masses organs of free 
dom were shaped in battle in order to take advantage of the m 
opportunities and to counter the increased opposition offered \ 
the other side. Theory so far has hardly done justice to the m 
formations . Socialist doctrine exaggerates the outrages of 1 1 
despotic configurations, while the bourgeois doctrine exaggerate 
the danger posed by the masses, and both doctrines in their pre 
sentations use the term freedom, still working its magic, in 
too superficial sense. 

We will now try to describe and evaluate the organs of free 
_dom which have been developed, or are about to be developed, j 
modern mass life. In doing so it will be found that we will t 
able to give the idea of social maturity a more definite conter 
than we have been able to do so far. Given the dimensions c 
modern life, leaders and masses achieve maturity for freedom onl 
when they possess these specific organs of freedom. Each par 
develops them for itself as organs of its own power. The part 
which develops them ahead of the other poses for it the threat c 
superiority, but social health demands an equilibrium of thes 
reciprocal developments . 


3. The Free Leadership Organs and the Free Mass Organs 

When the princes were about to make permanent the absolut 
rule which they had won they trained the army and the civil ser 
vant class to become reliable leadership organs of dominance. A 
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loner as it was necessary to conscript vassals to conduct wars the 
prince was dependent on the great vassals. whereas in the case 
of enlisted troops the condottiere could become a threat to him, 
in that of the standing army the soldiers were tied by compulsory 
military service, and the prince made sure to have the officers 
as his partisans by selecting them from among the circles with 
greatest loyalty to the state, their class interest coinciding 
with his power interest. As long as the patrimonial system was 
in force, the prince in matters of jurisdiction and admimstra i 
tion had to give a say to the landowners and city governments, 
but the bureaucrats appointed by him had to obey his directives, 
and, as was true for the officer class their class interest 
coincided with his power interest. The Protestant churches had 
in the prince their sovereign, and with the Catholic church he 
was eventually able to make an arrangement which safeguarded 
their mutal interests. What other social organizations may have 
made themselves felt were mm all the way to the trading companies 
a* subjected to state supervision. No liberal leadership organs 
or organs of mass resistance were tolerated which might be able 
to oppose the leadership organs of the state and be detrimental 
to their effectiveness . 

The protagonists of the doctrine of freedom did not pay any 
particular attention to the phenomenon of leadership organs. 
They took it for granted that the army and the civil servants 
became organs of the free people's state. Religion was to be a 
private matter, and any other organization which might develop 
out of social interaction should be given free rein to the extent 
that they didn't obviously pose a threat to law and morality. It 
appeared to the doctrinaires to be a quite simple matter that 
where the prince was retained supreme organs of freedom would be 
placed by his side which would restrict his sovereignty, and that 
where he was removed supreme organs of freedom would be insti 
tuted which would exercise sovereignty in his place. By the way, 
as soon as these ideas were translated into practice there were 
ample opportunities to find out that there was an infinite number 
of possible solutions, in respect to which there was an endless 
tug— of— war between the parties and concerning which the political 
scientists of all countries in countless writings have not yet 
been able to arrive at a consensus. This did not prevent that in 
the end the doctrinaire democratic formula of universal suffrage 
took effect almost everywhere. That there was a need to cope 
with still other organs of freedom than those provided for in the 
constitution got scholarly notice only after the freedom organ of 
capital in daily life had developed into an oppressive organ of 
power against the mass of wage workers, whereupon the socialists, 
in typically doctrinaire extravagance, responded to the ideals 
izing optimism of the doctrine of freedom with their idealizing 
pessimism and demanded the nationalization of capital along with 
all gainful productive activities, a demand made in the name of 
freedom of the masses, a demand which vastly surpasses the state 
absolutism of the princes. As is true for capital, those organs 
of freedom which had contributed most to the victory over the old 
dominating powers, namely, the party leaders and the press, in a 
great number of cases could not resist the temptation to admini 
ister in their own interest the power they had won, and they 
turned from leadership organs of freedom to leadership organs of 
self-aggrandizement. The masses on their part have used the new 
freedom for the purpose of creating organs of resistance and of 
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power struggle, the most obvious example of which are the labor 
unions. 

It is not possible to obtain clarity of thinking about the 
social, conditions of our time if one neglects to address oneself 
to these modern leadership organs and mass organs which have been 
a result of the freedom movement. In daily life they are the 
object of zealous endeavors and frequent discussion, and most of 
them have been frequently dealt with in scientific writings as 
weli. But what is still missing is a general treatment examining 
their common features. We wish to start with this general view 
before turning to the particular forms. However, we had better 
also present this general view by focusing on a particular form 
which allows us to identify the common feature with special clari 
ity. We refer to the capitalistic leadership organ, the business 
enterprise. However, at first we do not want to present its 
relationship to the labor union as a mass organ, but its simpler 
relationship to the mass of consumers. The economy being that 
segment of social action in which the variables can be most 
clearly measured and the forms are most distinctly manifested 
sociology gathered its first fairly distinct theoretical insights 
from economics, and it therefore appears to be best to initiate 
the study of the freedom organs and mass organs by focusing on 
their economic configurations . i n order to set forth the pecul-’ 
lar conditions of the present time as intelligibly as possible, 
we will be well advised to develop the story by starting with the 
preceding conditions and from which the present conditions typii 
cally differ. We therefore begin our discussion with a brief 
formulation of things as they existed in the social beginnings. 

^Economic tasks are first performed as special undertakings 
in t e narrow circle of the family. With the transition to hunt' 1 
ing, cattle raising, and very primitive agriculture, these underi 
takings are per formed within the larger context of the horde and 
the extended family. As soon as the social task of establishing 
states and cultures called upon the warriors and priests to 
assume authoritarian leadership, the latter seized the land and 
obtained control over the social strata cultivating it, and the 
emerging crafts are then also plied by the unfree largely on 
behalf of the rulers for the purpose of satisfying their 
increased demand. With the further expansion of production 
special economic undertakings are shouldered by larger circles 
forming a community of exchange, but for a long time still these 
activities remain secondary social undertakings, not sufficient 
to bestow social power; it takes long for growing wealth to sup- 
porz power. Within the exchange community the producer, even 
has become personally free, is more dependent on the 
consumer than vice versa. The consumer gives the order to pro- 
duce, he is the buyer whose needs the producer has to meet Only 
as the industrial arts are advanced still further does the pro-> 
ducer become more independent and self-assured. As a member of 
x, he now 9 ua rds his right to produce (or not produce). 

^VGftheleSS, for the time being he does not yet become superior 

the purchaser, for the latter, too, in the majority of cases 
is a member of the self-confident bourgeoisie, if not perhaps of 
the very ruling class, and plies his demand with careful regard 
f?m s e If-2nt e rest With gradual change there comes then the 
full-fledged production, and from now on the manufac 

£ hiS SOcial P° s±ti ° n leaves behind the 

Multitude of his customers. In economic undertakings, which now 
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have become social undertakings of a higher order, he has risen 
to the rank of a leader who is able to acquire social power. Of 
course, he must always take demand into his calculus without 
which he couln't sell, but he now does this by guiding it into 
certain channels and looking ahead producing for the market . 
Little by little demand adjusts to the conditions of produce 
tion. The good produced in the light of overall economic condii 
tions becomes a success in the market, and in the end demand is 
transformed into following . Since the individual entrepreneur 

has to deal with a large number of buyers, he is able to increase 
his income through large-volume sales, thereby rising above the 
social average. Even when entrepreneurs jostle each other in 
competition, they are nevertheless united by their common class 
interest and are able to influence legislation and administration 
to their own benefit. 

This was the state of affairs for which the classical theory 
that free competition is optimal was devised and on the whole is 
also correct. Entrepreneurs, as leaders of social undertakings 
which have attained importance, have risen to the higher strata 
of income and social power, yet without having become predomi- 
nant . The social service rendered by the successful enterprise 
at this juncture is great . It has become a highly developed 
social organ, that is to say an entity combining numerous human 
and material productive elements, fitted to the social body as a 
living force. It has become a leadership organ which must be 
kept alive by mass following, but correctly perceived is also 
geared to such mass following . For all that, it is a wholly free 
leadership organ, for the entrepreneur has no leadership prerogai 
tive whatsoever, he does not exercise it by sovereign right . His 
leadership is merely one based on success, his following is not 
constrained in any manner, it is now as before free to 
examine and to choose. 

The classical economists themselves already recognized that 
this becomes a different matter where the entrepreneur, by whati 
ever right or as a matter of fact, dominates production and sales 
as a monopolist . They viewed the monopoly case as a matter of 
minor importance, however, as with intelligent laws it would 
constitute an exception. Since the classical theory was written 
a strange shift has occurred here, caused by the fact that the 
production of goods has become large scale. Under such circum- 
stances, the well-established firm has a decisive edge over the 
new one which still has to mature; it finds it easier to expand 
than does the new one to survive in the first place. To be sure, 
the progress of technology, markets, and capital is so immense 
during times of peace that new opportunities for creative work 
open up all the time, and therefore the number of firms continues 
to grow. Nevertheless , this does not cancel the advantage 

enjoyed by the old firm, for — barring some adverse condition mm 
it enjoys this advantage also with respect to new opportune 
ties. It is most pronounced for the giant enterprises, whose 
number and size continually increase in the large national econo- 
mies, especially if they produce for the world market. Under 
these circumstances , capitalistic power finds more and more 
opportunities for the establishment of an actual monopoly. In 
the giant enterprise the traditional theory of the division of 
labor seems to be turned upside-down, although internally it is 
practiced in a most subtle manner. Externally, on the other 
hand, the giant enterprise absorbs whatever efficient enterprises 


it can lay its hands on. In a vertical sense, as it is now cus- 
tomarily put it now prepares for integrating completely under 
its wings production in its established line from the raw mate~< 
rial to the finished product, including its marketing stages. In 
the process it amasses so much income that it is eventually also 
able to expand horizontally . In addition, entrepreneurs have 
learned to overcome competition in its most variegated forms 
through freely organizing among themselves and thereby to secure 
a monopoly. The profits of cartels and trusts and similar 
devices are so large that entrepreneurs are able to defy govern ^ 
men t regulation and injunctions . Those of their combinations 
which have been declared legally void prove, as a matter of fact, 
to be the most effective of all economic links. With this state 
of affairs the firm has ceased being a free leadership organ. It 
has become an authoritarian leadership organ or, if one should 
hesitate to use this term, a high-handed leadership organ, con~i 
fronted with a constrained following. Though the monopolistic 
firm cannot legally impose its will on the demand, as the latter 
can possibly deny its following, either entirely or in part, by 
abstention, in those cases where it concerns a necessity it is 
actually constrained to follow. 

We will not further discuss at this time the mass organs 
through which consumers strive to free themselves from the presi 
sure exerted by the leadership organs of the entrepreneurs . 
Later on we will encounter mass organs of fiercer resistance 
which will enable us to make more distinct the general character 
of the mass organs. 


ine classical economists paid even less attention than they 
did to the trend toward predominance inherent in the leadership 
organs to another damaging trend of modern life, one which neg-< 
lects the fundamental requisites of economizing and squanders the 
energies of entrepreneurs as well as of society as a whole. The 
classical writers still had too few occasions to observe the 
derailments of speculation and especially the rushes of promo~> 
tional fever which the rise of capitalism has brought in its 
wake. When existing firms make phenomenal profits and along with 
the availability of funds the opportunities for capital invest~i 
ment also rise, it happens that the entrepreneurial spirit, in 
addition to many well-considered investments of a permanent chari 
% C ^ e u r also builds into vacant space. Promoters who act in good 
faith but without experience and who make common cause with 
greedy adventurers present to the public schemes which may be 
Characterized by the wildest and most daring extravagance, and in 
doing so they still draw large crowds whose greed for profits has 
been abetted. The firms which are founded have the accustomed 
rorm of free leadership organs, but they lack the necessary base 
upright strength . A few unscrupulous but lucky speculators 
t0 feather their own nest, but the firms themselves, 
alter a flurry of apparent prosperity, collapse and the multitude 
. participants only loses. Such cases present incontrovertible 
evidence for the fact that these circles have not yet matured to 
use of economic freedom. Precisely the same process occurs, 
QS, we will see, with the promotion fever of political freedom, 
he c ° f>ies .pbe forms of the existing successful democracies while 
stm lacking for bringing to life the necessary 
eaaersnip organs and mass organs of freedom. One hasn't matured 
Crenyh even know merely of what their true life consists . 
QVIOUS enthusiasts without experience and bold adventurers 
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without conscience are always ready to accept leadership calls, 
and the masses run avidly after them. Confusion and impotence 
follow; over— zealous critics now teach the populace that freedom 
doesn 't have a leg to stand on, " and what ' s left is open or con- 
cealed dictatorship. 

The national movement since the 19th century has provided 
ample food for the promotion fever of political freedom. It 
provided an introduction to political life for a great many peo-’ 
pie who were completely lacking in historical education for 
active following and for control of the leaders. In the first 
flush of the national idea they followed to a man the successful 
national leaders. During this period the large dimensions of 
national life elevated the great leader, as the large dimensions 
of modern economic life had done on their part . In the political 
life of an immature nation, however, the effect could not be as 
sustained as in economic life with its immense energies. The 

political life of an immature nation lacks the supportive power 
of freedom. To organize the leaders and masses of a nation of 
millions for the full use of freedom will take, if the effort 
succeeds at all, its due time. In a nation which prematurely 
claims to have come of age, the free leadership organs and the 
mass organs will be equally weak. 

B. The Political Parties and the Classes 

1 , Representation of the People and Personal Franchise 

In the free cities of the Middle Ages the city represent 
tation was composed of men who in the guilds had been elected as 
their heads. The cities were the places of business for the 
crafts, and the crafts were organized in the guilds which con- 
sequently were the natural constituent bodies for the election of 
the city representatives. The city representation, being com- 
posed of the heads of the guilds, went by its name for good rea- 
son, for in it men were joined who superintended the industrial 
affairs of the city. It was the true mirror and epitome of the 
social structure of the urban population according to its distri 
bution by classes and income levels. 

The same is true for the representations which the labor 
force of a people selects from its trade-union associations . 
They are composed of the delegates elected by the shops and the 
trade and city federations, which are the naturally grown elec 
toral bodies for union management. The so-constituted adminisi 
tration of unions is the faithful mirror and epitome of the labor 
force according to its distribution by classes and i-ncome levels. 

Following the idea of the so-called guild constitution, the 
populace should be represented according to the same pattern. 
This representation should consist of delegates to be elected 
from the various associations into which the populace is 
grouped. If the populace were as thoroughly and uniformly organi 
ized in guilds as the population of a medieval town ™ consisting 
mostly of trades people — was organized in guilds, then the 
guild associations would be the natural electoral bodies for the 
representation of the people, and this representation, composed 
of its delegates, would be the faithful mirror and epitome of the 
social structure of the populace. But in the modern state the 


population has too mixed a composition and is too unevenly organ 
ized to meet in fact the prerequisites of the guild constitc 
tion. A large portion of the guild associations would first have 
to be constructed artificially for election purposes, and one 
would be devoid of an unambiguous standard for what number of 
mandates should be allotted to the various electoral bodies 
according to their weight in the social balance of power. In the 
calls to the first parliamentary chamber the idea of the guild 
constitution was now and then heeded to a certain degree. Many a 
politician also has recommended it for the second chamber, doing 
so with a sure eye for the unpleasant consequences yielded by the 
customary sy.stem of electing the representatives of the people, 
but in practice it has not so far been used. Only in rare cases 
is the franchise exercised through self-contained electoral 
bodies. As a general rule, it is a purely personal right of the 
individual voter which he enjoys without having to join a certain 
electoral body. 

The art of election geometry for the demarcation of election 
districts, the gradation of property qualifications , and the 
formation of voter classes and "curias of interest" have provided 
diverse possibilities for implementing the personal franchise in 
such a way as to bring out in the process the existing power 
structure of the populace and permit the small number of people 
on top to assert themselves against the large number of state 
citizens. Before passage of the Reform Bill, the great land- 
owners in England controlled in the election districts dependent 
on them, the rotten boroughs, such a large number of mandates 
that they were assured of a majority in the House of Commons. As 
long as the landed proprietors in England enjoyed superior social 
recognition this election system, however arbitrary and senseless 
it might appear to the observer, was an apt reflection of the 
power structure of the populace . At one time the situation was 
similar to the Prussian class franchise and the Austrian system 
of " curias of interest . " The rise of the masses and the demo-' 
cratic movement have done away with all systems of privileged 
franchise which were intended to support the rule of the few over 
the many. If now the representation of the people is to bring 
out the true will of the people, is it not necessary then that it 
be selected through free popular election, and how else could 
this be accomplished than by giving the franchise to all male and 
female citizens of age of which the people consists? And that, 
just as they are counted as equals in the populace, they are 
endowed with equal rights in the exercise of their personal fran~< 
chise as well? In this manner the personal franchise in the 
democracies has been shaped into the system of universal and 
equal suffrage . 

But does this also really fulfill the idea of representation 
of the people? Each of the candidates winning the election is 
the representative of a certain number of individual voters who 
have cast their vote for him; none, taken by himself, is the 
representative of the populace . But if this is true, is it then 
with reason that the sum of all delegates is designated as repre 
sentation of the people? That in the personal interpretation of 
franchise the idea of representation of the people can be 
lost is shown clearly in the case of representation of minors 
iP ies - In a nationall y mixed state with the personal franchise 
the national minority is very effective in those cases where the 
national groups live compactly next to each other, because here 
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the minority obtains the number of election districts and of 
mandates corresponding to its headcount. If it constitutes 30 
percent of the population it will, given an equitable demarcation 
of election districts, have available 30 percent of these and 
hence 30 percent of the mandates . Things are different where the 
national minority lives dispersed over the entire state. Assume 
ing that in each election district it accounts for 30 percent of 
the population, it will be outvoted everywhere if the national 
groups vote as a closed body, and it therefore will not obtain 
any mandate. It remains unrepresented in the body of people's 
representatives , and this body can therefore not be viewed as a 
true mirror and epitome of the population structure . The univer— 
sal personal suffrage thus does not provide assurance that the 
multifarious minorities which are found in every population are 
represented in that body. If this is to be accomplished, it is 
necessary to combine the minorities into units which can bring 
their influence to bear at the polls . In this manner one has 
seen fit to remodel the personal franchise into the proportional 
franchise , in which case each sum of voters who form an election 
group with a common list will be accorded representation in pro-- 
portion to the size of the group, provided that the group achieve 
a certain minimum number, the so-called election number . 

As do the minorities, the voter majority in the case of the 
system of electing from a list must of course also organize into 
a unit. It must set up its own list and file it in good time so 
its votes can be counted. The outward appearance of voting was 
much changed by this innovation, and the old voters, being still 
accustomed to the earlier and simpler procedure, first had to get 
used to the new one. At bottom, though, only the form has been 
changed, the substance has remained the same. All along, without 
a legal requirement of this kind, the majority and the minority 
had to act as organized bodies at elections. The voter would not 
have accomplished anything if he had interpreted his personal 
franchise to call for in the absence of any connections with 
other voters — casting his vote for that candidate who was pen 
sonally agreeable to him; always voters have participated in 
elections in the context of puliti^al parties. They never 
thought of their personal franchise in any other way, nor did the 
legislator in devising the election rules. For all arrangements 
made in connection with the personal franchise it was always 
implied that the political parties were its implementing 
agents. The franchise was formulated in the law as a personal 
right to choose, but its exercise was thought of in terms of a 
party matter. The political parties are the natural electoral 
bodies in which in modern society the franchise is practiced. 

Public opinion regards election day as the day of judgment 
when the sovereign people raises its leaders or repudiates 
them. He who has gained insight into the course of social deci- 
sion-making knows that this is erroneous. As the army requires 
leadership in order to preserve its strength for victory, so the 
populace requires leaders in order to preserve its strength as a 
sovereign. The masses as such, without leader, aren't the people 
at all. Precisely because election day is a decisive day, the 
people on this day can least afford to do without leadership. 
The sovereign people cannot go to the polls without leaders. The 
old leaders on this day do their utmost to stand their ground, 
and if they keep away from the election this always proves that 
they no longer have a chance to stay in office. Those groups of 


the populace who are not satisfied with the old leaders must have 
placed themselves under new ones if they want to assert them-’ 
selves at the election. Election day is a crucial day and, if 
you will, a day of judgment, but it is not designed to settle 
things between the people and its leaders but between the par- 
ties, which are the bearers of the franchise. The victorious 
party forces its leaders upon the people by simultaneously rais~’ 
ing its masses to a position of power. In the case of the losing 
parties, both leaders and masses have been rejected. 

Thus the body representing the people is primarily an 
expression of the power of the parties. Where this body faiths 
fully reflects the distribution of power within the populace, the 
representation of the parties is at the same time also the true 
representation of the people. 


2. State Constitution and Party Constitution 

The old unfree state attempted with every means at its dis~- 
posal to fend off the political parties which grew up within the 
populace , because it detected in them the future powers which 
were to bring it to an end. Even the free people's state will 
use its means of coercion to suppress the extreme parties which 
it deems to pose a threat to it. Only when a state believes 
itself to have become fully consolidated will it give free play 
to all parties inasmuch as they do not themselves resort to coer-i 
cive means. The election law itself does not refer to the par- 
ties at all; it regulates the personal franchise, and for the 
rest merely provides for the election procedure . The provision 
that the legally required lists of candidates must be backed by a 
certain minimum number of voters is the only one which reveals 
that the voter does not exercise his franchise in h purely peri 
sonal way. How in the world should the law be concerned with the 
parties? The state does not direct the parties and doesn't have 
to do so. On the contrary, they are destined to direct it, and 
conceptually they are prior to it. The political parties are 
free power organs of the people, they perform their functions 
without a need for recognition by the state, and their urge for 
freedom is so strong that the state wouldn't be able to direct 
them at all once they have come into their own. Where the state 
attempts to restrict them it ceases being a free people's state. 

Theessence of democracy is the surrendering of the state to 
the ponuicai parties, m the power state of old a certain priv- 
ileged stratum held the political rights, being leader in its own 
right, while the masses had no political rights. The privileged 
class was concretely differentiated a the families, the persons 
were distinctly defined. Within the privileged group there might 
have been party factions between which fights could break out 
leading to shifts in power constellations, but on the whole the 
trend was toward stabilization of power relationships. Espei 
cially the intra-dynastic rivalries increasingly cooled off until 
at last the idea of legitimacy gained so much strength that the 
person Q f the monarch was unmistakably determined. In a demon 
racy, on the other hand, the persons called to power are contim 
uously selected anew by the election outcome, and in the process 
even the strata providing the government may change. Instead of 
elevating to power certain persons, as in the old dynastic state, 
the democratic constitution is limited to regulating the method 
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according to which the persons representing the people and the 
persons constituting the government are selected in each case. 
The man in the street sees in this and enjoys the triumph of 
freedom, and he expects that the never-ending selection process 
will draw out of the populace the most promising forces. An 
adherent of the old political order is terrified by the percep- 
tion that those who enjoy power today must be prepared to be 
ousted by others who have come up from below, and he can't 
believe that a government can be strong which is not stable but 
must adapt to the sways which originate in the movements of pub-< 
lie opinion. 

With this kind of an arrangement it is clear that the party 
constitution is part and parcel of the state constitution. By 
virtue of assigning power to the victorious party, the democratic 
state constitution is a directive to the party constitution . The 
state constitution offers the formal legal rule according to 
which the leaders of the state are to be selected. The party 
constitution endows this rule with its personal content because 
it is a living constitution which has to do with definite leader i 
ship persons and with historically conditioned states of the 
masses. When within the victorious party the relationship 
between leader and masses is loose, the government of the state 
can't help being weak; where it is tightly regulated, the state 
government can be strong. The party constitution is unwritten 
for the most part. The state constitution is for the most part 
written out carefully, but since it is so only with respect to 
the forms, irrespective of its possible comprehensiveness it 
calls for supplementation mm in the essential matter of the peri 
sons to be selected — by the party constitution, which fills in 
its abstract formula. 

Most of those who want to be informed about the given situai 
tion of a state reach for the constitution . One must of course 
know it if one cares to know the state, without any doubts, but 
precisely the most important things cannot be gathered from it. 
The experienced politician chooses a different path. He informs 
himself about the leadership persons, about the circumstances of 
the parties fighting for power, and about their prospects for 
coming to power. If the reader of this book expects to be 
informed along this line he will find himself disappointed. The 
author has not made it his task to introduce the reader straighti 
way into practical politics. He is satisfied if he succeeds in 
shedding light on the essential structural features of the modern 
party constitution and its main types. If he has accomplished 
this he hopes to have contributed thereby a thing or two to the 
understanding of the political situation of the present time. 
How to elaborate for the individual states the general features 
of the outlined picture must be left to those who know frQin a 
close view the specific circumstances pertaining to leaders and 
masses . 


3- The Organization of Party Leadership 

Nowhere are the political parties thoroughly organized all 
the way down to the broad masses. By no means are they, as is 
sometimes true for the labor unions, designed to firmly include 
within their ranks all those on whom they count as comrades . 
They are not closed associations of leaders and masses, but with 
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respect to the masses are open-ended. Organized as a unit are 
the leaders with their staffs for direction from the top and at 
the local levels. To these must be added the communal represent 
tative bodies dominated by the party or the church organizations 
allied with them, to which are joined, moreover, a certain number 
of right-hand men in the political clubs. By and by, every 
intelligently managed party as it grows up takes hold of still 
other social organizations to the extent it finds these to be 
somehow useful for politics. A country whose parties are well 
organized has in all matters relating to clubs, societies, and 
other fraternal units red, black, yellow, and white organiza- 
tions. Also important are credit organizations, and the bouri 
geoisie enjoyed a great advantage as long as it was alone in 
having access to these. But even so a not inconsiderable number 
of voters remain unaccounted for. There are many faithful supi 
porters who do not belong to an organization, and incidentally 
some of the existing organizations are partly too loose to be 
able to control the voters. Party leadership finds in the press 
the most effective means by which to govern the minds. The nu mi 
ber of fixed subscribers and faithful readers of the party press 
is relatively best suited to permit some conclusion concerning 
the scope of the parties. Certainly there is always left a very 
great number of voters whose attitudes change and who make up 
their mind only on election day. 

So considered, we perceive the party as a semi -organized 
association for which in the main only the leadership is firmly 
established. According to its form, the power organ of the party 
is a leadership organ of exactly the same design as is the busii 
ness enterprise . Like the latter , it depends on being sustained 
by the following of the masses . As the business enterprise coni 
ducts its leadership activities in such a way as to assure itself 
of the following by the customers, so the leadership organ of the 
party strives to behave in such a way that the masses flock to it 
and that especially on the crucial day of the election the masses 
adhere to the directives given to them on how to cast their 
votes. 

The great significance of such a leadership organ cannot be 
questioned. Those groups of voters who haven't yet been able to 
secure leaders are forlorn at the election. They will abstain, 
or they will vote as fellow-travelers of the parties which stand 
closest to them, but in the process they remain disappointed 
because they have to serve causes which are alien to them while 
having to abandon interests of their own. Those parties which 
were the first to be organized have derived a great advantage 
from this because they were able to push through their special 
concerns in the guise of demands of the public opinion and they 
were able to secure a historically not unimportant position of 
power. At the beginnings of liberalism such a favorable situai 
tion benefited the educated bourgeois class which, to its sun 
prise, later couldn't help noticing that the masses, who at first 
had gone along with it, gradually defected as soon as they had 
found their own leaders , until at last the intellectuals were 
limited almost entirely to their own narrow circle. 

In the light of the described set-up of the party as a leadi 
ership organ, it appears as if the leadership has to get the 
upper hand because it alone is well organized. But must it not 
be said on the other side that the masses have to get the upper 
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hand because the leaders always have to adjust their behavior to 
them? The answer to this question cannot be given in the 
abstract it may be so, and then again it may not. We have for 
now to content ourselves with having become aware of the two 
possibilities and will be able to draw further conclusions only 
after having more fully captured the elements of the real world. 

4. The Composition of the Party Masses, and the Classes in 
Particular 

Within the meaning of the materialistic conception of his-’ 
tory the political parties are a superstructure erected over the 
economic structure of the populace. If the social democratic 
programs were correct, this structure would be quite simple: the 
proletarians are confronted by the entire rest of the population 
as a single reactionary mass. Society is simply divided into the 
two classes of the haves and the have-nots , or, to put it more 
pointedly the ruling class and the class of the exploited or 
disinherited. Karl Marx himself didn*t let it go at this simple 
dichotomy. In his writings on contemporary history we find very 
instructive explanations about how the class of the haves is 
subdivided according to its economic interests into individual 
groups which find their voice in the political parties. The 
differences between the individual groups indeed cut very deep: 
the peasant takes a very hostile attitude to the landed propri-’ 
etor, and so does the medium-size and the small tradesman against 
the industrialist . One must range the peasant and the tradesman 
among the middle classes between large property holders and pro- 
letariat. It hasn't yet been very long since the peasants them- 
selves belonged to the dominated and often exploited class. The 
independent craftsmen have mostly lost their golden ground, and 
at the lower levels, unless they have already been pressed down 
into the proletariat, they manage to make ends meet only laborii 
ously and with suffering. It is out of the question for them to 
share the role of capitalists, rather do they themselves feel 
threatened by the latter. The educated middle classes, too, by 
their interests and their social function are clearly separated 
from the big capitalists . They do not "rule, " for they lack the 
power resources for doing so, and even less do they exploit . 
What imprint they have on society they do by serving as inteli 
lectual leaders. The various groups into which the propertied 
class is divided are so vividly conscious of their differences 
that, when they are by themselves, they are hardly conscious of 
their solidarity . Is there alive among the nobles, the captains 
of industry, and the large capitalists, or even the high clergy, 
a sentiment which would unite them socially not only with the 
civil servants, officers, artists, scholars, lawyers, and physi-i 
dans, but also with the small pensioners, the guild masters, and 
with the large and small farmers? In their external life style 
as well these groups are distinctly apart, and even the overi 
whelming power of female beauty only rarely is strong enough to 
overcome through marital union the separation existing between 
them. Only when the members of the propertied class are face to 
face with the proletarians do they recognize that they belong 
together, after all. The social foundations of their earnings 
and of their personal life are mainly the same. They all regard 
the same economic constitution of private property and the same 
family constitution as sacrosanct, and they identify themselves 
by the same historical view as members of a people. Almost 


anything they consider as venerable is sensed with doubt, indif- 
and in the worst case even with hate by the proletar- 
The chasm becomes deepest where in the proletariat the 
family*s community of living loses its true meaning because the 
wife and mother must spend her day in the factory and the chil -» 
dren, who as soon as possible are placed in the kindergarten and 
as soon as they are through elementary school must go to work, do 
not come to know the delightful feeling of having a home of their 
own. The personal estrangement between the propertied classes 
and the proletariat is still considerably deeper than that 
between the propertied groups themselves . Only the lowest strata 
of the former mix somewhat with the highest strata of the latter, 
whereas members of the remaining strata of the propertied class 
will hardly ever enter into a marital union with members of the 
proletariat . That other link, too, is almost nonexistent through 
which the talented sons of the lower strata of the propertied 
rise so frequently to the higher ranks. The wall of material and 
spiritual distress which hems in the proletariat is so high that 
ity can only quite rarely be scaled by people with some special 
drive, given especially propitious circumstances. Even the liv 
ing quarters of the two classes are for the most part separated 
from each other. The educated man scarcely knows the working- 
class districts, he doesn*t like to go there, he avoids them 
because their sight tugs at his nerves and his conscience. It 
accuses him of insincerity, which is bad enough when he thinks of 
himself as a citizen among other citizens, and which is still a 
lot worse when in church he mechanically repeats the formula of 
charity. 

The division of the political-economic parties normally 
corresponds to this division of the economic masses. For the 
most part each of the important economic groups has organized 
itself as a separate political party. At the same time, in spite 
of all the frictions and disputes which range back and forth 
between the parties of the propertied class, these parties never~> 
theless make common cause where the great interests are at stake 
which bind them together mutually against the proletariat . 
Today, when these interests are so much a matter of dispute, no 
line of separation between the multiple parties in the body rep i 
resenting the people is so clearly marked as the one between the 
side of the parties of property and the proletarian side. There 
is no need for an explicit agreement between the parties of the 
propertied class in order for them to close ranks against the 
proletariat because they are held together by anonymous powers 
working tacitly, being alive in the consciousness of each indii 
vidual . What else would make the propertied class a unit than 
does the operation of such anonymous powers? The propertied 
class of a people lacks any kind of overall organization . 
Although the organizations it relates to are individual groups, 
the class consciousness is strong enough to impel the haves to 
united action when it matters. Similarly with the proletary 

ians : as a class they are better organized than the groups of 
the propertied class, but their organization is incomplete, 
too. To a large extent the multitude of the common laborers is 
not thoroughly organized, but even they, when it matters, are 
united by class consciousness . Things are different only in the 
countryside, where peasant ways are alive as they have always 
been . 
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It is not the economic division of society alone which gives 
the political parties their support in the masses. When it makes 
such a claim, the materialistic conception of history is in 
error Although it is too one—sidely oriented to the economic 
interest, it is still true that at the present time this interest 
has come to play a more important role for the structure of socii 
ety and of the political parties than was previously the case. 
Today the political parties nowhere are wholly patterned after 
the economic groups and social strata. There are parties every 
where having a different foundation while they may nevertheless 
be very prominent. In states with ethnic mixtures the separation 
of the national parties may be the dominant feature of the repre-> 
sentative body of the people and be decisive for the fate of the 
state. Moreover, in addition to the national parties there are 
parties of the church, or there are parties of expellees from 
another country, regional parties and dynastic parties, and 
other parties with historic roots which reflect economic group 
ings and social strata - thus the national, or ecclesiastical, 
or regional feeling, or a historical precedent, may be decisive. 

At any rate, the division of the population which serves as 
a base for the formation of parties is so pronounced and firmly 
grounded that the masses have a strong inherent tendency to split 
up into parties. Many of the groups bring to the formation of a 
political party their own ready-made organization, as do, for 
example, the denominational groups who are united in fixed eccle -> 
siastical bodies, with leaders of great authority whom the masses 
are very willing to follow. The proletariat, too, is ready for 
political organization, thanks to the experience gained in its 
trade-union organization. Still other groups can only learn from 
practical politics how to get organized, and for this reason 
their party structure will be considerably looser. This variety 
in the degree of organization still adds to the motley of the 
social bases of party matters. The relationship between leaders 
ship and masses will differ widely from case to case, and here, 
too, a great many possibilities are open. 


5. The Political Parties as Historical Formations 

Which of the many possibilities in the design of party 
Organization, opened up by the differences in the leadership-mass 

relationship , will be realized 5 * * * 9 wiTl ifltiiflktefy d&cid&d 9y trie 
degree of historical education of the people and its groups. 

Mature peoples and mature classes within a people have learned 
through historical experience to bring the party as an organ of 

power to its highest effectiveness . A lack of political maturity 
will somehow always be evidenced by the half-baked character of 
the party organization. In culture states, too, the peoples and 
their various strata have received their historical education 
under the most variegated conditions, and even if their endow- 
ments were the same, for this reason alone their party organ- 
ization would have to show differences in maturity . A factor of 
special importance must be the length of time which was granted 
to a people and a class for its political education. Old democ 
racies will have achieved greater maturity in their party matters 
than young ones, and within the old democracies, in turn, those 
classes initiated early into the political life will be more 
mature than those initiated late. 
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In England the top strata in terms of property ownership and 
education have had a much longer period of training in party 
matters than is true anywhere else in the world, but precisely in 
England the great mass of voters won universal suffrage later 
than was the case in many states of the Continent. After the 
revolutions in the 17th century England became conservative . In 
apportioning the franchise it rigidly clung to the traditional 
standards, which had been instituted so as to favor the ruling 
nobility. Before the Reform Bill of 1832 was passed only 3 per * 
cent of its population enjoyed the franchise . Yet the franchise 
was so unevenly distributed that command over a majority of mam 
dates was reserved to a minority of voters, which accounted for 
scarcely a third of the total number. In the voting reform one 
let it go at increasing the number of voters from 3 to 4 Vo peri 
cent and removing the crassest injustices in the distribution of 
mandates. It took quite some time before Disraeli ventured the 
bold- step of raising the number of voters to 9 percent of the 
population. Later Gladstone increased the number to one-sixth of 
the population, or about one-third of the adults. It wasn't 
until 191 7 that universal suffrage was adopted, and 6 million new 
voters were admitted. Their inferior political education was 
shown clearly by the small voter participation rate: in the 1918 

elections only 64 percent of the eligible voters cast their vote 
as compared to 92 percent in 1910. Lloyd George voiced the view 
that only with the 1917 law had England become a democracy, but 
in doing so he probably underestimated the historical power which 
the idea of freedom has had in England. England of 1917 vintage 
surely must not be figured in with the new democracies. Rather 
we must view it as an old democracy, because for a long time it 
had been in possession of healthy freedom organs and, by making 
wise use of them, had become politically mature. The great mass 
of voters newly enfranchised in 1917 found very effective help 
for their political activities in the fact that the older parties 
already existed into whose mold they could fit themselves or 
which they could use as a model to imitate. In addition, the 
proletariat in England had had long prior training through its 
trade-union organization, and it had its time-tested leaders as 
well as a highly developed mass discipline . Nevertheless the 

introduction of universal suffrage severely upset England's 
political balance. Although its after-effects will be felt for a 
long time, the supportive freedom powers in England are strong 
enough to withstand the abrupt jolt caused by the new mass of 
voters . 

In the United States the colonists , already before they had 
gained their political independence by fighting, found in the 
large measure of their self-government the opportunity for politi 
ical education. The opportunity, still missing, for finding the 
most suitable persons for the top leadership was given to them by 
the War for Independence, and those persons, in turn , had the 
opportunity of gaining authority over the masses. When, from the 
middle of the 19th century on, the European immigrants, most of 
whom were devoid of any political training, poured in ever more 
plentifully, the American parties had become strong enough to 
take them into their fold and train them. They stepped into the 
ready-made party systems to which they adapted themselves with 
the kind of fervor which had driven the immigrants into their new 
home country. 
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The French people during the great Revolution had to make 
the leap to freedom almost without any preparation of its masses 
and its leaders alike. If somebody who has had no practice in 
skiing attempted to make a long-distance jump without falling on 
landing , he would fail in such an adventure , and the French 
nation likewise couldn't manage a "standing jump" in the ecstasy 
of the Revolution. After all, it did — following the formula of 
direct democracy call upon the sovereign people for the 
decision-making process! Wherever in one of the many thousand 
French communes the sovereign people, or the small minority pass~< 
ing itself off for it, was talking, it demanded to be heard, and 
it was always at the discretion of any crowd to break into the 
parliament and to influence its deliberations. One had to learn 
first how to abjure the formula of direct democracy. Also, when 
the shift was made to the formula of indirect democracy one had 
to learn first — and this is true not only for France but for 
all young democracies that here, too, the mere formula was not 
enough and that one first had to acquire the ability to develop 
properly and to use the party as an organ of power . 

C. The Political Parties in the Old and in the 
Young Democracies 

1 . The Special Interest Parties in the Constitutional System of 
Government 

Two states may have the same constitutional form to the 
letter, and yet in reality one will have to have the parliament 
tary and the other the constitutional system of government. The 
decision rests only in the political maturity of the population, 
which expresses itself in the design of the political parties. 
Matured to the parliamentary system of government is only that 
people which musters state parties. People which muster only 
special interest parties must content themselves with the constii 
tutional system. 

The state parties are a political superstructure of such 
large design as to reach across the boundary of the classes and 
of occupational configurations . The special interest parties are 
unable to rise to such a broad perspective, but are oriented to 
the individual classes and the economic or national or denominai 
tional or some other important occupational configurations . As a 
matter of principle, the state parties safeguard the totality of 
all occupational interests and beyond these always the general 
interest of the state as well. The special interest parties 
serve primarily the more narrow interests of their group and 
accept the other interests only to the extent they have to for 
the sake of their own interests. A people with state parties is 
a true state people; its representative body is truly represents 
ing the people; the parliament is ripe for organizing the state 
as a healthy republic which provides its own president and 
government , and in the monarchy it is mature enough to present to 
the prince the government which meets with the approval of the 
majority and which the prince has no choice but to install in 
office. A people consisting merely of special interest parties 
is by itself not a true state people as yet, but becomes such 
only by making itself available to the prince in joint following 
for the performance of the tasks of government. Its represents -> 
tive body is not really representing the people but is a mere 


spokesman for special interests . The parliament is incapable of 
presenting the government to the prince, but must content itself 
with the lesser role of controlling and advising the princely 
government . 

Before the decisive victory won by democracy through the 
upheaval, the constitutional system of government was the obvious 
one for the majority of states of the European continent. The 
republics of Switzerland and France with their longer political 
education had passed beyond it, while Russia and Turkey were just 
about to experiment with it. The constitutional system was the 
logical result of the transformation through which the princely 
state of the Continent had to adjust itself to the rise in the 
power of the people . The prince could no longer maintain his 

absolute power which, as a military and political leader, he had 
built up in the battles fought for the expansion of the continent 
tal states. He was forced to reckon with the powers which grew 
up as a result of the ever more prominent economic tasks of soci- 
ety. He couldn 't expect to be able to handle the aspiring popw 
lace as easily as he had been able to manage the estates in the 
preceding period for the military power which he could use 
against the estates was no longer available to him vis— a— vis the 
populace now that public opinion also dominated the army. In 
many of the fights which the princes had to wage against the 
liberal revolution the army went openly to side with the popu- 
lace. In others the prince succeeded in crushing the movement, 
but circumstances were still such that even after the military 
victory the princely omnipotence was forced to come to terms with 
the new powers in an accommodating peace. In its beginnings the 
liberal movement was so strong that at one time or another the 
monarchial form of government had to yield to the republican one 
or that the prince was forced to fall back to the line of the 
parliamentary system. The latter, for example, was the case in 
Austria when the liberal wave united into a state party almost 
the entire populace under the leadership of the educated middle 
classes. But these fluctuations were soon overcome. The general 
political sense was still too immature, and the state party 
formed in the first burst of enthusiasm irresistibly broke up 
into smaller factions of special interest, splitting the proper ■> 
tied class and to a certain extent also the proletarian one along 
such lines. The old middle-class party, which had led the move- 
ment was far too little consolidated to be able to absorb all 
the new economic factions which became prominent everywhere . 
Over and above that, in the nationally mixed countries there 
arose national and, in the denominationally mixed ones, denomi- 
national parties . The electorates, after all, simply were under 
standing and willing to follow only as far as their closest group 
interests were concerned and for each of the emerging interest 
groups the leadership organ was also available, eager to gather 
the prospective voters and mandates . The leaders from the time 
of the first general movement, still imbued with the great ideas 
of liberty of the first burst of enthusiasm, had to withdraw from 
political life or limit themselves to the range of interests of 
the groups closest to them. In the long run, the prince every 
where looked after his own interests, and thus it happened that, 
once the first turmoils were over, he again became master of the 
situation . It was left to him to conduct high politics, extern 
nally as well as internally, which basically were beyond the 
nange of interests of the parties. The prince could feel assured 
of the consent of the populace if he took care that the parties 
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within the framework of their special interests were satisfied 
whenever practicable . 

The large number of special interest parties into which 
Parliament split under these circumstances made it unavoidable 
that no single party could command a majority of the House. The 
interest parties focused so myopically on the wishes closest to 
them that they were also not easily able to form lasting 
unions. The parliamentary majority needed in order to approve by 
vote the state requirements or other state necessities had to be 
secured either through changing coalitions or even on an ad hoc 
basis. This called for a government which stood above the par- 
ties and which the prince had to select in his own right. He did 
this either by appointing politicians from the parties most 
agreeable to him or by creating civil service ministries . But 
that doesnft take care of the case yet! The special interest 
parties were not only incapable of governing, but in fact they 
were not even quite willing to assume the reins of government . 
The status quo freed them from the worries of government and 
permitted them to recover from time to time by the popularity of 
being in the opposition . It could happen that just about all the 
parties represented themselves to the voters as opposition par-’ 
ties,. b]it in doing so they certainly had to be more forgiving 
V1S-1-V1S the government than was compatible with firm opposi- 
tion. They could be bargained with. Circumstances were espe- 
cially propitious for the government where the power tradition of 
administration and the weakness of the populace opened up an 
opportunity for them to win the election . 

For the most part conditions were such that the constitui 
tional system couldn't be considered as a transitional system for 
the short run or so, but had every chance to settle down for the 
duration. During the time when the parties were still in the 
process of development, one expected the newly rising parties to 
grow from one election to the next, but as soon as they were on 
the whole fully formed, one could hardly expect that a party in 
new elections would gain noticeably at the expense of other par~> 
ties. Every national, every denominational, and probably also 
every economic party had its solid election districts, the number 
of wavering districts being relatively small. The national as 
well as the denominational settlements in the old Europe are now 
almost immovably demarcated from each other. It is true, though, 
that the mass of settlers in the economic groups shifts during 
the transition from the agrarian to the industrial state and with 
the expansion of industry as well as in the wake of the contini 
uing pull of the cities. But even these shifts generally take 
place only slowly, and none of the groups making up the proper -> 
tied class could reasonably expect that in the near future these 
shifts alone would enable it to obtain an absolute majority in 
the representative body of the people. Even the growth of the 
industrial labor force does not proceed at such a rapid pace that 
the proletariat could hope to rise so quickly from a minority to 
a majority party in the House. For this to occur there had to be 
changes of the kind which happened during the revolution, changes 
in public opinion which unhinged the constitutional system. 

As long as the constitutional system existed, the prince was 
in a deeper sense the representative of the people than were the 
parties, each of which only represented a single interest group 


of the populace . He had the historical power on his side, he 
alone could count on the willingness of the masses throughout the 
state to follow him, it was his task and the task of his govern^ 
ment to construct from the components of special interest demands 
the resultant for the state as a whole and to stake out the great 
policy objectives . Where a judicious monarch ruled or a great 
statesman seconded the monarch as an adviser, the state interest 
was fully protected. During Bismarckl s years of greatness the 
German people had a form of government which gave full vent to 
all of its abundant energies. At the outbreak of the World War 
nobody could doubt that the German people, which agreed with the 
government to see the war _ to which it felt challenged _ 
through at all costs, was a national power of no less cohesion 
than were the democracies of England or France. 


2. The State Parties in the Parliamentary System of Government 

The specific formal characteristic of the party of being a 
leadership organ under the basic requirements of the constitu-’ 
tional system subjects the party leaders to a condition of 
dependence on the masses, who are willing to follow only to the 
extent allowed by their own limited range of interests . But this 
very characteristic under the requirements of the parliamentary 
system places the leaders into a decidedly strong position vis-a- 
vis the masses. This is explained by the fact that the require-’ 
ments under which the parliamentary system develops are such 
that, instead of more parties of special interest , full-fledged 
state parties are formed, and that via the state parties the 
leaders are faced with incomparably more demanding tasks and thus 
are accorded a great deal more weight than is true for the spe- 
cial interest parties. 

We have already mentioned the prerequisites for the coming 
about of the parliamentary system. They comprise the greater 
political maturity of leadership and masses foreshadowed already 
in the character of the populace and furthered through historical 
education . 

England, the prototype of the parliamentary system in 
Europe, thanks to its island position was isolated from the vor- 
tex of the continental wars whose embodiment were the standing 
armies through which the princely commander-in-chief on the Con-’ 
tinent gained complete control over the levers of power. In 
England the princes never became so powerful as to be able to 
interrupt the tradition of the freedom of the estates. In the 
course of the revolutions the power relationship shifted still 
further in favor of the estates . The second revolution, the 

Glorious one, changed the kingdom by the grace of God into a 
kingdom by the grace of the people, but the exercise of power 
fell neither to the populace nor to the king. The populace still 
fell short of political maturity, and the House of Hanover, hav 
ing been called to the throne from alien Germany, did not have 
the dynastic tradition . The actual exercise of power fell to the 
great whig nobility which had directed the Glorious Revolution 
and had pushed through the protestant succession to the throne. 
England during the first decades following the accession to the 
throne of the Hanoverian kings in its actual constitution was a 
republic of the nobility rather than a monarchy . According to 
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Disraeli's ' judgment the king vis— a— vis the nobility was no bet 
ter than had been true for the doge in Venice. As the Whigs 
faced the Tories the two great English state parties were being 
formed which vied for the favor of the majority in the country 
and for the government . The upward movement of the masses 
changed the aristocratic rule gradually from liberalism to democ- 
racy and the parties of the nobility had to adjust to the modern 
conditions. Their being able to do so earned them the reward of 
being able to maintain control over the leadership of the politi- 
cal parties. Traditions of long standing and new achievements 
were merged in a most intimate manner. Both of the great parties 
always were receptive enough to further educate the newly rising 
masses in the image of their own historical education. Both of 
the great parties, whatever new foci of interest they absorbed, 
have remained state parties. 

Every state party must have the will to rule and must remain 
capable of governing. Thus there can't be many, but really only 
two, effective state parties for once there are more than two of 
them, the chances for one to gain the majority in the House, the 
prerequisite for ability to govern, are already too small . In 
order to gain the necessary number of mandates, each of the two 
state parties must strive to unite under its wings all the inter-’ 
est groups, if possible, and it must not exclude any that declare 
themselves for the state altogether. In the two great historical 
parties of the English Parliament, landed proprietors and big 
capitalists, the middle and lower classes and the agrarian inters 
ests, insofar as they were still able to hold their own against 
the big landowners, and finally until very recent times the worki 
ers as well, have always been represented, although the composii 
tion of the groups in the two parties differs. The difference 
between the two parties related more to the speed of development 
than to the choice of the interests to be nurtured. Each put in 
first place the great state interests of high politics, and each 
of course was a state party in the sense that the continued 
existence and power of the state were considered paramount . To 
this both parties agreed, and this is why they could take turns 
in heading the government without rupture of the leading state 
traditions being a necessary consequence . When somewhere in the 
Balkans the ruling party was pushed into the opposition, this, in 
times not very far back yet, might have had the consequence of 
making it willing at once to resort to conspiratorial activities 
and revolution and to oppose the dynasty to which it had still 
been submissively devoted a short time ago. In England, peace 
and order remained unaffected when the Whigs overturned the Tory 
government or the Tories overturned the Whig government . However 
passionate the political battles, especially the election battle, 
in the mind of every representative and every citizen the thought 
of a recourse to arms was simply ruled out, and everybody was 
always ready to put up with the outcome of the election . The 
majority of votes cast settled the issue. There was only one 
appeal from the poll in the House: to the poll of the voters. 

A state party bent upon winning the majority of votes on 
election day has to conduct its political business within a 
broader scope than does the plain party of special interests . To 
do so, it is necessary that it meet the special interests of all 
the various groups halfway inasmuch as this can be done without 
clashing with the other participating groups, and this in turn is 
best accomplished by seeking out and effectively representing the 


general interests on which all groups can agree. The state party 
is referred to the ways of high politics as previously intended 
by the far-sighted prince. It will recognize that all interests 
are solidly united in seeking to secure to the state the external 
respect commensurate with its power and in smoothing the path 
domestically so as to assure the unfolding of the most vital 
energies. The top leaders of such state parties must be the most 
high-minded politicians . It is not enough that they have the 

mentality of politicians a la the leaders of parties of special 
interest , mere party politicians h rather they must be statesmen 
as formerly were the great princes and their advisers. These top 
leaders need the kind of training which can be acquired only if 
politics is not pursued on a part-time basis, and again they must 
not pursue it merely for money-making purposes, but they must, 
financially secure, have spare time for persistent political 
work. Training of the kind they need can be acquired only by 
continuous practice, experience not acquired overnight but over a 
long period of time and which has been tested by historical suc- 
cess. For this one needs the tradition of a great party with an 
established history. 

State parties of such a design and with such leadership, if 
they are successful in politics, may expect to win over as addii 
tions to the firm core of their ever faithful adherents the 
voters still vacillating between the parties, whose attitude is 
determined by the big sweeps of public opinion. If the party in 
power has suffered shipwreck with its policies, the opposition 
party whose criticisms were proved right will be able in the next 
election to defeat the old majority decisively and move into the 
new House by a wide margin. The old government then has to coni 
tent itself with the position assigned to it by the leaders of 
the opposition . This does not by any means destroy its prestige 
for good. The day will come when it will be recalled to power, 
and when it then picks up the reins of power again, it does so 
not as a novice in the functions to be performed, which of course 
it has known from earlier times and in its opposition role is 
called upon to criticize constructively nor does it do so as a 
novice in enjoying public confidence. It takes up its office 
equipped with that historical power which is in line with the 
glorious traditions possessed by both of England's great pari 
ties. The new ministry enjoys the same full authority as did the 
preceding ministry and at an earlier time had been enjoyed by the 
princely government . 

The ballot cast by the voters on the judgment day of the 
election by no means cancels the historical power of the party 
leaderships. The voters by casting their ballots by no means 
become the leaders' leaders, they continue in their role as the 
led multitude . Always during the period of the two-party system 
one of the existing party leaderships had to emerge victorious 
from the battle, for these leaderships alone are qualified, by 
historical selection and the willingness to follow of accustomed 
electorates, as candidates for government office; but on the 
other hand the size of the voter majority also weighs heavily . 
Thus leaders and masses always remain in their functions which 
under healthy conditions find their healthy balance. Under the 
conditions in which England found itself until the beginning of 
the 20th century the balance was so even that it could be said 
with equal right that England was an aristocratic monarchy as 
that it was a democratic monarchy . 
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Nor has the monarchy in England yet finished playing its 
historical role. Disraeli may be correct in saying that the 
first kings of the House of Hanover were nothing more than doges 
in an aristocratic republic, but gradually the dynastic senti~< 
ment for which the English people have a historically condi- 
tioned predisposition, also turned to the regents of this House 
and the following House of Coburg. The peoples of the English 
colonies view the king as the personal representative of the 
unity of the realm, and the same is true for the English abroad 
and in the mother country. For the English psychology of power 
the idea of the historical glory of the realm is associated with 
the person of the king. Authorities on these matters believed 
that the colonies would break away from the empire as soon as the 
monarchical bond would cease to exist. The imperialistic notion 
of the world empire demands the prince on the throne. The 
appointment of ministers by the king is therefore not a mere 
formality . The leaders of the parliamentary majority would 
hardly command the full authority of government in the realm if 
they had merely been selected by the majority without having been 
confirmed by the king. Only the endorsement by the historical 
holder of the supreme power of the realm provides them with the 
full historical power which lifts them from the level of a party 
government to that of the imperial government. What Polybius 
says of the Roman state, namely, that it can be called equally 
well a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a democracy, also applies to 
England. The perfect blending of the elements of state power 
bestows upon it its vitality, just as, according to Polybius, the 
"mixed constitution" gave to the old Rome its strength . 

The English people matured to the democratic form of govern i 
ment as a result of the fact that it fully learned to perform the 
mass function of following . Certainly, in England, too, a large 
portion of the electorate is bound by tradition and interest to 
follow strictly the party line, yet there exists a considerable 
number of voters whose maturity has made critical followers out 
of them and who on the judgment day of the election decide the 
issue. As was shown in greater detail at an earlier place, this 
subjects the English party leaders to that effective control over 
the leaders which constitutes the crucial element for the self- 
determination of the people. 

Most recently England's classic two-party system was broken 
by the rise of the Labor Party. This is an after-effect of the 
World War which, however much it is sensed as a disturbance, is 
quite mild compared with the shocks imparted to the historical 
state systems of the vanquished peoples. The World War -forced 
England to expand its enlisted army to the status of a militia, 
and the democratic sense was so strong that one couldn't help 
following up universal compulsory military service with universal 
suffrage . All of a sudden there were large numbers of new prolei 
tarian voters. As already mentioned, a large portion of these 
did not exercise their new right, but the number of those who did 
was nevertheless so great that there occurred a considerable 
shift in the composition of the parties. Until then the majority 
of the workers had joined one of the two middle-class parties, 
and an independent labor party which controlled only a few 
seats had existed for only a short time, to boot. It was 
natural that the new voters, above all, flocked to this party, 
which was subsequently also joined by most of the workers who had 
hitherto belonged to the middle-class parties. The severe 


economic crisis which had befallen England as a result of the war 
and which was especially hard on its workers greatly stirred up 
class consciousness and contributed to labor's interest in a 
political organization of its own. However, not only proletar- 
ians have joined the new party; it is a party of labor not of 
laborers . It also attracted those truly democratic circles which 
were uncomfortable with the middle-class narrow-mindedness of the 
two state parties. The Labor Party includes among its leaders 
not few men with the finest education from among the propertied 
classes. It is therefore not permissible either to place the 
English Labor Party alongside the proletarian parties of the 
Continent. It is not a party of special proletarian interests, 
at least it is not yet today, although it does have a radical 
wing which so represents it. In its majority the English Labor 
Party is a state party, having taken the old state parties as an 
educational model, and this is true not only of its leaders but 
also of those segments of its masses who had already had the 
franchise before. Also many of the new voters had learned in 
their labor unions how to put free power organs to successful 
use. The Labor Party already once before had taken over the 
reins of government and, to judge from the manner in which it 
conducted foreign policy, it passed the test of statesmanship. 
The rise of the Labor Party did not throw England back to the 
stage of special-interest governments the country now having 
three state parties instead of the preceding two. To be sure, 
the maintenance of the parliamentary system has now become more 
difficult because the rivalry of majority and minority no longer 
yields the same clear signs. The political flair of the English i 
man, however, certainly will find a way to so reconstitute the 
parliamentary apparatus as to make it suitable for the parlia-’ 
ment ary system. 

In Hungary the tradition of the privileges of the estates 
was maintained longer than elsewhere on the Continent. The Revo- 
lution of 1848 was still able to connect with it. When the set- 
tlement of 1867 made the Hapsburg monarchy dualistic and restored 
Hungary to freedom, the leadership of the parties fell to the 
nobility. In the process it benefited from the historical educai 
tion of centuries . It proved its maturity for leadership in the 
formation of state parties which assured Hungary of superiority 
in its political battle with the Austrian half of the realm. Its 
leadership power was all the more conspicuous as the mass of 
voters was extremely immature in political matters. Through 
centuries the masses had been conditioned for submissive follows 
ing. Apart from the Croatians and the Transylvania Saxons, the 
non-Magyar peoples of Hungary were so devoted to the traditional 
Magyar rulers that the latter could almost completely count on 
the loyalty of the election districts . Certainly, the political 
horizon of the Hungarian party leaders was limited by their 
national interest, and they had no feeling for the importance of 
the unity of the realm. The Hungarian state parties were not 
also parties of the realm. Their strength as state parties put 
the unity of the realm in greater jeopardy, and more than all 
other parties they contributed to the loosening of the realm's 
coherence . Without the historical power of the crown and the 
personal authority of the joint monarch. Emperor Francis Josef, 
it would have been altogether impossible to keep together the 
parliamentary ministry of Hungary on one hand and the civil ser- 
vice ministries of Austria and Austria-Hungary on the other. 
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Through their English base population the United States 
received the heritage of the political education of the English 
people. Set up as a republic from the time of the Declaration of 
Independence , it depended on being able to create from the very 
beginning parties capable of governing. They were historically 
conditioned to form state parties in the manner of the two-party 
system. This state of affairs was not changed by the immigration 
over time of great multitudes of persons. The immigrants were 
willing by nature to yield to the American mass psychology, and 
the existing parties could count on their readiness to follow. 
The rapid rise of the masses did not improve their political 
position, but on the contrary, it strengthened the superiority of 
the leaders. They alone were experienced, in their hands was the 
political apparatus which true to the gigantic dimensions of 
American life, had itself to be gigantic. The new voters 

couldn't do anything better than to entrust themselves to one of 
the existing state parties. 

In the conflicts of power which eventually erupted in the 
World War even the old democracies turned out not sufficiently 
solidified not to be overwhelmed by their national passions . 


3. The Young Democracies After the Revolution 

Germany, Austria, Hungary, and the new states which were 
formed by regions detached from them and from Russia all estabi 
lished themselves as democratic republics. Why are these young 
democracies weak and in part ruined to the point of impotence, 
whereas the old democracies in England and the United States are 
united and strong? The reason does not lie in one or another 
detail of their constitution — even if one of the young democrat 
cies followed closely the precepts of the constitution of one of 
the old democracies, it would nevertheless remain weak and rutty 
mm it lies at bottom in the fact that in the young democracies 
leaders and masses through education have not become sufficiently 
mature to be able to set up true state parties. They did not 
manage to get beyond the form of special interest parties. But 
now their young polities are confronted, externally as well as 
internally, with the most difficult tasks such as the finished 
state parties in the old democracies do no longer have to 
solve. They are incessantly exposed to internal crises and not 
rarely to external ones as well. In times of such severe crises 
there is a need for leaders who, thanks to their outstanding 
personal authority or to the weight of their historical power, 
have enough stability to avoid being swept along by a vacillating 
public. Leadership personalities of this kind are not at hand in 
any of the young democracies, and the previously existing history 
ical powers have been demolished by the revolution . 

While the author of this book was lost in such thoughts he 
looked up Thucydides "History of the Peloponnesian War" and in 
it found a passage which presents everything there is to be said 
about the topic with such clarity that he believes he can do no 
better than to let Thucydides speak. The passage in question 
begins by telling how Pericles at the beginning of the war 
advised the Athenians to be circumspect about their fleet and for 
the rest to remain calm and then gave them the prediction that 
they would remain victorious if during the war they did not try 
to farther expand their domain and did not expose the city itself 


to any danger. According to Thucydides, the war was lost because 
the leaders coming after Pericles did not stick to his advice but 
undertook things which, if they turned out to be successful, 
surely brought honor and profit to the various leaders , but if 
they failed, had to ruin the state and the allies. Pericles had 
been — so Thucydides — of high repute and insight, incorrupt ^ 
ible as none other, and able by his candor to keep the masses in 
check. "He was not guided by them, but rather he himself guided 
them, because he had not attained power through illicit means and 
therefore didn't have to tell the Athenians just what they wanted 
to hear, but took the liberty also to contradict them vehemently . 

• • • So in name there was democracy, but in fact the rule was 
in the hands of the foremost man . But those who came after him 
were men who held the same rank as between them and of whom each 
wanted to be first, and so, in order to please the populace, they 
condescended to entrust the reins of government to it." 

In the young democracies at issue here nowhere has a 
Pericles stepped forth, but even if somewhere there should be a 
man of his stature, he would nowhere find the masses willing to 
follow as the Athenians had been vis-a-vis Pericles. The will-' 
ingness to follow the great leader must have been historically 
instilled into the masses, the leadership position which becomes 
the platform from which the great man sweeps the populace with 
him must have been historically readied. The peoples of the 
young democracies had all been trained to follow the dynastically 
appointed leader, but the dynasties were uprooted by the gale of 
the revolution which had been provoked by the disastrous failure 
_ the World War and the magnitude of the sacrifices rendered in 
vain. The dynasties of the Romanov and the Hapsburg-Lorraine had 
been granted half a millenium or more during which to take root 
in the minds of the masses, and the Hohenzollern , too, enjoyed a 
similar span of time in their Brandenburg-Prussian heartlands . 
It is true that as leaders of a united Germany they were active 
for a much shorter time, but they made their contribution during 
a period of enthusiastic receptivity of the masses. Their work 
was crowned by extraordinary successes which made a very deep 
impression on the minds . Their fall affected the minds as does 
the sudden tumble of a tree many centuries old under whose canopy 
of leaves one had felt sheltered from sun and rain. Where could 
a leadership person be found in whom the multitude was willing to 
lodge the same trust? This does not mean that again half a mil-’ 
lenium has to pass before the willingness of the masses to follow 
has become equally general. The feat of unification by dynastic 
leaders is not entirely robbed of its effect, and a victorious 
leader a la Napoleon would again have been able to rally the 
masses around him by a series of lightning successes . The medii 
ocre leaders on hand did not have available such a telling means 
of success. If they wanted to maintain themselves in their posi -> 
tions, they had to allow themselves to be directed by th e masses 
instead of directing them. They could not dare to contradict 
them vehemently, as Pericles had done. What could be the upshot 
other than continued blunders, weakness, and impotence? 

The unsuspecting democrat anticipated with confidence that 
as soon as the impediment, adverse to the populace, of the 
princes had been removed everything would be in the best way. He 
was surprised to see that the historically accumulated power of 
the princes , after it had been broken up by the tempest of war 
and revolution, couldn't simply be replaced overnight. One first 
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had to get an appreciation for the fact that even democracy with 
all the clarity of its forms, has its basic historical require-' 
ments, which cannot be made up for so quickly. One could elect a 
state president on whom the privilege and the honors of represen-' 
tation of the people would be conferred, but did this in itself 
make him the full-fledged representative of the majesty of the 
populace? What had been done in the name of the prince was coni 
sidered valid throughout the populace. In the majesty of the 
prince the majesty of the populace also gleamed. It served to 
elicit a commitment to duty by army and civil servants, by popui 
lace and party, and even the basically reluctant proletarian had 
to acknowledge as a datum the prince's historical power. Even if 
the young republic succeeds in finding the man who meets all the 
prerequisites for the position of the president , then, if he has 
been drawn from the parties, he first is viewed by his own party 
as simply the familiar buddy and by the other parties — which 
means the majority of the populace, under the given circumstances 
_ as the rival who is not to be trusted. If a government is put 
together by allowing a number of parties providing a majority in 
the House to combine, such a government by the mere fact that 
civil servants place themselves at its disposal and that it con 
ducts the state affairs is not yet a state government, but 
remains what it is by virtue of its composition : a mere party 

government. Again the men conducting government affairs are 
viewed by the friends in their own party as buddies whose oblige 
ingness is counted upon, whereas by the others they are seen as 
rivals blindly addicted to the party. Even in their attitude 
toward the duties of their office they differ from the old 
governments . The honorable among them, who can always be found, 
will undoubtedly feel called upon by their conscience to admin- 
ister their office in the social interest. But even these 
upright men may subsequently turn out not to have a trained eye 
for the general interest but to be fettered by their party 
attachment: one may be personally honorable and yet politically 

controversial . The others, sitting next to them, are guided 
ruthlessly by the party interest, and many also by their personal 
interest, which does not encounter resistances of the kind found 
within the scope of the former, firmly defined responsibilities , 
for which, of course they have not been trained. 

For this to change, a great impetus must seize the nation, 
set in motion by one of those wondrous uplifts of the minds that 
arise from the reservoir of energy of strong peoples at the turn- 
ing points of fate. Where this is the case, the traditional 
parties, beholden as they are to their nearest interests, are 
upset, and the nation turns toward its great goals under new 
leaders. Such a turn of events led to the rise of Fascism in 
Italy, leaving aside the question of whether or not it has used 
the right means. But in the absence of such an impetus, the law 
of inertia maintains the traditional parties of special inters 
est . The proportional representation system, destined to assure 
to the minorities their just representation, by means of voting 
from lists has become a welcome instrument for party leaders to 
maintain themselves in their positions, and in effect it turns 
out to be a mutual insurance of mandates . Since during the brief 
period of the election campaigns the existing interest groups 
shift only little, each of the great parties may view the bulk of 
its mandates as secure, and the top leaders of the party at the 
head of the lists are absolutely assured of their mandate. But 
in return the leaders have to be loyally devoted to the 


traditional interest of their party, they must not veer from 
their prescribed paths, and they must not rise to the level of 
state politics but must continue to pursue party politics in the 
traditional narrow manner . The great leadership tasks remain 
undone. The leaders go along in the trot of the masses, being 
guided by these instead of guiding them, as observed by 
Thucydides; they act to please them, they flatter them, and they 
support them in their shortsighted narrow-mindedness . Under 
these conditions, who is around to safeguard the general interest 
of the state, which never was more gravely threatened? what 
power is in sight that might replace the collapsed, historical 
powers of the old state? Here is the source of Fascism. The 
fascist dictator appeals to the national consciousness in the 
fight against party stupidity. The proletarian dictatorship of 
councils has a different origin: it is narrow-mindedness of 

classes driven to excess. It turns against the democratic prim 
ciple, it calls upon the proletariat against the nation. The 
proletarian leaders so long kept telling their buddies that they 
are the populace that they themselves can't get away from this 
doctrine and feel justified to control the people in the name of 
the people. 


D. The Daily Press 
1 . The Press as Leadership Organ 

When one talks about the press in short, he means the peril 
odicals, and within this group virtually only the daily press. 
This is what one has in mind when designating the press as an 
organ of public opinion. All other versions of the press are, 
almost without exception, addressed to a limited readership, 
mostly to specialists, and even when, as is true for the great 
reviews, they deal with topics of the daily press, they do this 
for the few readers who are not only currently informed of the 
events of the time, but who also want to understand them in their 
larger context . 

The press — we will use this short-hand expression for the 
daily press _ was known for a long time as an organ of freedom 
as the organ of freedom, and it still likes to be so referred 
to. It was the strongest weapon in the fight of the freedom 
parties , first the middle— class and later the proletarian ones 
against the government. The government suppressed it as much as 
it could, and it is understandable why the demand for freedom of 
the press was included among the most urgent demands for freei 
dom. How differently things are viewed today can be seen from 
Spengler s remark that freedom of the press, such as it is to be 
understood for our time, must be freedom from the press. Today 
the press is no longer a freedom organ in the fight against 
power, but it has itself become a power organ, reinforcing the 
of , the . rulers and having won much power of its own. 
Indeed, it likes to refer to itself as a great power alongside 
the great world empires . 

The reason for the magnitude of its power lies in the fact 
that it rallies the masses around itself. In its external struc- 
ture it is a leadership organ in the very sense we have just 
shown for the parties. Every newspaper is a leadership orqan 
which, pointing the way, expects the following by the masses. A 
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board of editors with the necessary assistants and facilities is 
set up. Subscribers and other buyers and readers as well as 
advertisers are wanted, and they form the masses whose following 
is expected. In the beginnings of journalism these "masses" were 
masses only in a theoretical sense, but not practically, because 
they were still very small. This is still true today for &M 
those newspapers which stay alive only with difficulties as the 
editors are unable to win sufficient following, be it because 
they lack the necessary talent or material means, or because they 
stubbornly views which are not the masses * cup of tea. 

But in our times of mass living the large press has gained a 
readershipa^ESmch as the founders of the press couldn't antic- 
ipate in the^^nost extravagant hopes. Every large newspaper is 
planned for mass consumption and must therefore have rapport with 
the mass soul. Since each of the many groups making up the 
masses has a different disposition, the paper must declare its 
party allegiance or even lay its cards on the table of those 
without a party. But if this is so, isn't it then the sub- 
scribers to take the position of Editor Aslaksen in Ibsen s 
"Enemy of the People, " who rule the paper? Is it still appro- 
priate, then to call the paper a leadership organ, as we have 
just done? 

One may do so, indeed. The relationship to the masses in 
the case of newspapers is no different from what it is for all 
leaders who find for the masses the ways and means which permit 
them to reach their goals. Only the great soul leaders point to 
new goals, and even the greatest among them are given the define 
itive endorsement only by the weight of the joining masses . The 
press doesn't seek soul leadership, and even with respect to its 
ways and means it puts itself on a level which allows it to be 
readily understood by the public. Nevertheless, it performs a 
true and difficult leadership service which must earn its subi 
stantial leadership power. Even if the general direction which 
the public wants to follow is known, it is no cinch to navigate 
through the turmoil of current events. The leader performing 
this task is unlike the leader in wage negotiations who can be 
readily obtained for a small compensation and who is dropped 
after he has done his job; rather, the service rendered by the 
former is such that the public becomes as dependent on him as is 
the traveler in the desert on the bedouin chief who is to escort 
him. 


2. The Readers of the Press 

To a large extent it is the quality of the public which 
provides the press with its leadership power and along with the 
quality also the situation in which the public finds itself. 
This situation is by no means as favorable as that of the public 
in the theater or in the market . The theater public consists of 
theater experts and fanciers who deem themselves qualified to let 
the im pressions received be followed immediately by their ju dg-> 
ment and who in the process have the opportunity of expressing 
their approbation or displeasure most effectively . Also, the 

public using the market knows its wants and has the opportunity 
of telling its verdict to the seller right into his face. The 
newspaper public is worse off, for it lacks togetherness and does 
not stand face to face with the editor. Every reader is alone 
with himself. He must form his own judgment, and it is not easy 


for someone to take it upon himself to argue with the paper over 
a remark he doesn't like; to send in a correction requires a 
courage which only few very determined people have. By the way, 
readers as a rule do not use such a critical eye at all. They 
critically read only the opposition papers which are taken up 
only with deepest mistrust , with the preconceived idea that 
everything they say is wrong. For all that, the majority of 
readers hardly get around to reading opposition papers but con~> 
fine themselves to their own. But the latter in turn is read 
quite uncritically. It is seen by its reader as a well-meaning 
friend and counselor. He swears by everything it says, and he is 
willing to keep the kind of faith with it which the masses are so 
willing to bring to their leader . But this is by no means the 
worst that can be said about newspaper readers. One must admit 
that what the theory of mass psychology says to downgrade the 
masses applies to them by and large, and above all is this true 
for the statement that animal-like qualities come out while 
intellectual ones recede. It is distressing to realize how few 
the people are who can read a paper. Illiteracy statistics 
really should be amended to bring out the fact with how little 
understanding those whom the statistics list as being able to 
read make use of their knowhow. The paper which knows its 
readers makes things easy for them by cutting down on and cate~i 
gorizing the information content and beyond that by making it 
more conspicuous by headings and bold face and occasional summa- 
ries. All for naught! All these expedients are so many temptai 
tions for the ordinary reader. He is satisfied with reading the 
headings and what appears in heavy-faced type. That he be able 
to discern the news sources, or even only whether the news is 
offered as authentic or unconfirmed, one must not expect of him, 
nor that he correctly appraise or retain figures. The number of 
those who accurately absorb the essential content of a piece of 
information is very small, and the number of those who are able 
to reproduce it faithfully cannot be underestimated. A large 
portion Of the untrustworthiness of which the press is accused 
must as a matter of fact be blamed on its readers . Even for the 
majority of the ' ’ educated " public for whom the leading papers 
write one can take only a modest level of understanding for 
granted . The multitudes who in the rush of modern developments 
become part of the public are too little prepared to find their 
way without gross misunderstandings m* they are not yet ripe for 
the organ of the press. A majority of them lack the ability to 
perform the mass function of following with critical judgment . 


3. The Press as a Business Enterprise 

The men who felt a calling for the press couldn't help findi 
mg out very quickly that their place was on the side of the 
masses. Governments , too, couldn't help recognizing what immense 
assistance a press favorable to their views could offer them vis- 
a-vis the masses, but they had to recognize just as quickly that 
it was not their line to conduct a successful newspaper busii 
ness. This takes a combination of attributes which are foreign 
to the civil servant as such. Moreover, the manager of a newsi 
paper enterprise must be granted a measure of independence which 
government cannot yield to any of its employees . In the governs 
ment plan which occupied Napoleon's attention at St. Helena, from 
where he expected to be recalled, Napoleon provided for an offi~< 
cial press as an indispensable organ of the state, and it can't 
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be doubted that he would have had enough strength left to make 
the masses pliable through leadership of the press just as he 
was able to crush the enemy on the battlefield by cavalry attacks 
and sudden concentrations of his heavy artillery reserves . Today 
Fascism knows how to command the power of the press for its own 
purposes by either silencing opposition papers through official 
channels or keeping them at bay through using its partisans in 
the street. On top of that, Bolshevism utilizes the press with 
dictatorial severity for the education of the public; in addii 
tion, it doesn't fail to use the movie and stage theaters for the 
selfsame purpose , thereby attempting to complete the indoctrina-’ 
tion of the populace which it begins in school in its own 

spirit. The old-style governments confined themselves to pub -> 

lishing official gazettes for public information purposes and for 
the rest to making do with a semi-official press by using the 
private press to the extent needed. Even the great political 
parties normally dispense with publishing their own party 
papers. It is more convenient for them to use private organs of 
publication whose editors belong to the party and are aware of 
the interest they have in keeping their columns open for the 

spokesmen of the party. Every great newspaper as a mass organ is 

a large-scale business enterprise which the party leaders cannot 
well cope with, and its editor must therefore be able to perform 
the tasks of a big entrepreneur in addition to his editorial 
responsibilities . The large newspaper, aside from its political 
section in which it follows the party line, must attend to a 
number of other sections which are no less important for its 
sales success. If managed well, it will find readers interested 
in these other subjects not only in the given political party 
camp in which the main stock of its subscribers are located, but 
it will look for and find them also among the many vacillating 
people who only on election day, if then, declare for a certain 
party, or among the unpolitical who are still fairly numerous , or 
among the businessmen who have to look all around themselves , or 
even in the rival camp or abroad. The party interest is too 

narrowly defined to permit the market-oriented editor, all party 
loyalty notwithstanding, to confine himself to its horizon. In 
this sense the great press developed quite predominantly as an 
independent press. On the other hand, the influence of the press 
has brought about a situation where owners of large capital seek 
to obtain ^on^^^jjze^the large newspapers, and in doing so, 
incidental ^^^^^^^^^ P it advisable to allow the experienced 
editor free rein insofar as this non-interference does not 
threaten their own specific practical interests. The strong 
editor will know how to make his personality prevail externally 
as well as within his enterprise. Generally, he will give his 
co-workers little freedom, conceding it only to the few stron 9 
personalities whose cooperation he values especially highly. All 
the others have to obey his command as the troops have to obey 
their leader, and sometimes they have to perform their nerve- 
racking job for a pittance . 

The press has most perfectly prepared for doing business on 
a big scale. In its ingenious machines and highly functional 
equipment it has kept pace with modern technology, and in other 
respects, too, has lived up to its business responsibilities very 
well. Its news service is comprehensive and quick and from a 
global point of view magnificent . The discipline demanded of its 
co-workers with a view to meeting its deadlines is unsurpass- 
able. It has discovered with excellent flair which lines of 
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thought meet with the interest of the public at large. It has 
long ceased being the mere dispenser of news serving to satisfy 
public curiosity. Its news service at the not too frequently 
scaled full height of its capacity has become nothing less than a 
research service ^ or is it not research service when a great 
American editor equips an expedition and picks its best suited 
leader to look up Livingstone in dark Africa? The feats of many 
war correspondents attain the full measure of male prowess. But 
there now has been added to the news service the extensive seri 
vice as an organ of public opinion which covers not only the 
political area but also just about the whole area of social 
life. The great press nowadays sets the tone for critical 
reviews of productions of stage theater, music, fine arts, and 
literature. In its literary supplements it offers novels penned 
by the most widely read authors of the time. Besides it has the 
unique opportunity of attending to the special form of the short 
story in which think of Maupassant supreme mastery can 

prove its worth within the most narrow confines. In its feature 
supplement the press expatiates on all domains of social inter-' 
est . In all these respects the contemporary press has become the 
most important aid for the social leaders , and on occasion it has 
itself taken on the leadership function. Is it not the press 
which gives directions for forming a world view to the educated 
public of our skeptical time which no longer attends the ser- 
mons. As a political aid it is indispensable for government and 
parties , both of which have to reckon with it, and occasionally 
it expands beyond their control . In its business section the 
press is an aid for the world of business on which every entree 
preneur depends and whose influence on the public at large cannot 
be exaggerated, especially as far as the latter is involved in 
the stock market operations. There is no need to expound the 
contribution of the press in the field of advertising, particu 
larly as an aid to business firms. The weighing of the nearly 
superabundant raw material of a modern newspaper and likewise the 
fixing of advertising and subscription rates demand most careful 
reflection in order that the requirements of mass circulation be 
met . The success of a well managed newspaper amply repays the 
editor for his labors: he receives a high income and has a great 

social impact . 

If one looks at the daily press as a whole one finds mil-’ 
lions of readers who obtain their intellectual nourishment, in 
part before they go about their daily work but also during the 
rest periods of their job. Not only is their news hunger 
appeased, but they also obtain from the press, which acts as an 
intermediary between them and the existing top leaders , the daily 
reading of the social and business barometer of opinion, the 
order of the day as it were, which they need to find their beari 
ings in the chaos of events, or at least to keep themselves 
informed. The achievements of the movie industry, impressive as 
tney are, still fall far short of those of the press. Perhaps 
the cinema is able to shock the viewers ' nerves by its vivid 
graphic quality. As a means of war propaganda it has been used 
in a way which would have moved Dante tCV assign the slanderous 
originators to one of the worst habitats of the Inferno. But 
normally the movie theater is not visited before the evening 

a ci i There does not seem to exist such a word as "Bulgen" (p 
‘tvj) used by the author m (Tr.) ^ 
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leisure hours whereas the press issues daily and hourly direct 
tives In its own way it matches or exceeds even the most magi 
nificent technical feats of our machine age. However one may 
assess its intrinsic worth, whether on balance it provides guid- 
ance or misguidance to the people, it is the most influential 
regulator of mass thinking. With amazing speed it creates con- 
curring images in millions of brains. It is a brain machine of 
supreme capacity . 


4 . The Power of the Press and Its Abuse 

It is clear from the start that the press wasn't capable of 
its technically and commercially supreme achievement without 
bringing a considerable dowry of talent to its broad tasks. 
Without extensive knowledge, without keen judgment, without mas~i 
tery of form, and n one must not be kept from saying so by 
apparent examples to the contrary « also without strong moral 
impulses , the press could not have made its contribution. The 
history of the press at the time of its fight against state 
supr em acy is filled with deeds of high verve and true valor. It 
would be a grave error to believe that these motives are no 
longer operative today. He who doesn't see the shining virtues 
in the work of the press must be treated only with distrust when 
he raises accusations against it. Its shortcomings ™ and it 
does have grave ones at that « are, above all, faults springing 
from its great power, yet it was not able to achieve such power 
except through the expenditure of great energy. 

The press reveals the fullness of the power emanating from 
it on occasions when it takes a firm stand in a matter , as it 
does in conjunction with movements which carry the populace away 
completely. Thus during the World War the press of the Central 
Powers on one hand and that of the Entente on the other were 
united in backing the war effort, and in addition the govern-* 
ments, which usually hesitate to offend the press, in this case 
invoked martial law against it as well, subjecting it to most 
incisive censorship. For the outcome of modern international 
wars not only the spirit of the armies but equally the spirit of 
the population in the hinterland are decisive, and one can think 
of no instrument of war which could have had a greater impact on 
that population than did the press. It could trumpet forth and 
accompany with loud fanfares everywhere the achieved successes, 
and it could pass over in silence, or at least find excuses for, 
the failures, and it could raise again the depressed spirits by 
offsetting news or by promises . Every opposing voice had to be 
drowned out by the resonance which the general war enthusiasm 
found in the press. As long as there remained the slightest 
prospect for victory or for seeing the effort through the press 
was able to maintain, and did maintain, the determination for 
war. One of its most effective means was the branding of war 
crimes committed by the enemy. While the press on both sides 
am ply availed itself of this tool, it may still be correct to say 
that on the side of the Entente the propaganda of slander was 
conducted much more extravagantly as well as skillfully. The 
then planted seeds of hate have penetrated deeply into the human 
hearts, and their effects will outlast the war by much. The 
press also had its large share in abetting the spirit of war and 
thus the war itself. Everywhere there was a chauvinistic press 
which became an organ of the anxieties and the zeal of the upset 
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parties. Everywhere there also was a counterpart press which was 
peace-loving and counseled accommodation. But the governments 
also had to take into account the mood of the warmongers who had 
found strong expression in the public opinion of the country and 
perhaps one government or another even welcomed being able to 
rely on it. If the world press had previously been as united in 
arguing for peace as later it advocated war, the peace could 
never have been ruptured. 

Although in ordinary circumstances the press, being inten 
nally divided, is not apt to be able to cast such a strong spell 
on the minds, its effect must still be considerable . The masses 
of each party swear by its press, and they take only little 
notice of other papers, at least as far as political matters are 
concerned. The doctrine of free competition has even less cun 
rency in the opinion market than in the goods market, for in its 
own camp the party press has a monopoly . The large newspapers mi 
and only they matter for the public at large _ are large-scale 
capitalist enterprises . To bring out a large new paper requires 
exceptional experience and the accumulation of a large staff of 
co-workers and of capital, but even then such a paper will not 
easily be able to cut the ground from under the feet of its rival 
which it confronts. The newspaper which has won its circle of 
readers is a historical power which cannot be got out of the way 
unless it contributes to digging its own grave by committing bad 
blunders , or unless it is hit by special misfortune . The liberal 
bourgeoisie for a long time benefited from the fact that, thanks 
to the advanced education of its partisans and to its ample cap-* 
ital, it first dominated the newspaper market. The lower middle 
class, the proletariat, - and the landed proprietors obtained their 
press only late, finding out that, equally applicable to their 
newspaper consumption as to their other consumption, they had the 
ready masses at their disposal. Those circles who have remained 
without their own press even today are thereby relegated far into 
the background in public life. As late as today the bourgeois 
press, although having lost all political influence on the 
readers affiliated with alien parties, in matters of business 
interest, criticism, literature, and general world view still 
wields a not inconsiderable influence in other camps. This is 
the last remnant of liberal splendor, which by the way shouldnft 
be given such a low rating. 

The work of the press rests to a very large extent on the 
wire services of whose significance the public hardly has a con 
rect view. In the nervous system of the news service the inten 
national wire offices belong among the most vital organs _ one 
might view them as central organs. The wire service of the Assoi 
ciated Press in the United States of America provides some 900 
newspapers with telegraphic news. Upton Sinclair, the eminent 
American author and journalist uses a felicitous term when 

referring to it as the canal system of public information. As a 
well structured canal system distributes its water, so the wire 
service distributes its news all across the country to every area 
of need. We will later have to return to the point that it is 
also able to bring its power to bear, and most strongly at that 
when it denies its cooperation. The plans of reformers who pro'-* 
pose to improve the press are therefore rightly and in the first 
p ace intended for the center of the international wire ser-> 
vree. That reform is not so easy follows from the consideration 
that by its design this service is either an outright monopoly or 
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is in the nature of highly restrained competition , and those in 
control of it will do all they can to maintain their supremacy. 

There has never been great power without abuse. Should the 
press be able to constitute an exception from this experience? 
Surely not , and we must therefore not be surprised if numberless 
accusations are raised against it. He who would want to form a 
correct judgment about it must be neither squeamish nor plain-’ 
tive, for everywhere in public life things happen in a somewhat 
more' ungentle manner than in private life , and the press is in 
the full public limelight. We will therefore not bother at all 
to dwell upon the evils of the gutter press and the outright 
yellow press — evil things, no doubt, but on the whole of no 
consequence, though perhaps unavoidable . There have always been 
highway robbers, so why not also on the highway of public commu-’ 
nication? It is more worrisome that the outright yellow press 
unnoticeably passes into the sensational press and that the lat~i 
ter occupies much space in the lowland strata of journalism. If 
one imagines the figures of the newspaper people who are spokes-’ 
men in these strata, he is startled by the thought of whom the 
spirit of the masses supplicates for its daily bread. Worse 
still is the fact that we encounter abuse of power also in the 
highland strata of journalism. There is no use glossing over it, 
abuse is entrenched even there, and it has to be because there 
concentration of power leads into temptation . The articles of 
the choice critic of a great paper are read by tens of thousands 
whose applause matters to the victims of his critique . He is the 
artistic judge of fate not only for the capital city but for the 
whole country, and his objection can place in dispute the success 
of a masterpiece for quite a while. Nobody possesses the infal~i 
libility which would be necessary for the serious exercise of 
such office, but there must be quite many whose judgment does not 
withstand the temptations of personal favor or ill will. 
Although the camaraderie and cliquishness are only too often 
encountered in the critical or literary parts of a paper, it is 
also seen to it that their effect is limited. He who cannot 
return a favor will be forgotten in no time. The cliques of 
posterity do not bind a wreath for the dead buddy; he takes his 
fame with him into the grave. Lasting posthumous fame must have 
access to deeper sources than can be found in the shallow ground 
of the daily press. There is no end to the gratifications of 
vanity for which the press is abused. However, thase are ridicu-’ 
lous rather than important. The worst things happen in the busi-’ 
ness section of a paper, especially when the latter is owned by a 
capitalist power using it with a view to putting the public in a 
favorable mood for its machinations and setting itself up as a 
judge of its own concerns. 

The owners of large financing funds have the resources to 
make the press serve their own purpose on a grand scale. In the 
large combines the press must also be represented, and it must be 
so represented that the owners of finance capital can exercise 
their control toward all the political camps in which they have 
to safeguard their interests. To a modern gigantic enterprise 
the amount of money which must be raised to obtain that control 
carries no weight . 
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No general verdict can be given to such accusations. It 

depends on the number and gravity of the cases of dereliction . 
Cited against these must be the entire weight of the performance 
of the press and of its sense of professional duty, without which 
such performance is not possible . It is clear from the start 

that the more mature nations and parties will have a press more 
mature in every respect and hence also in its sense of duty. It 
would not serve the purpose of our investigation if we were to 

dwell in detail on what would have to be said about this in 

accordance with the differences in time and place and circles of 

readers. We will let all of these accusations rest and confine 
ourselves to those evil effects which are said to be part and 
parcel of the character of the press. We only seek clarity about 
the extent to which the press in its grand design is suited to 
become the organ of public information affairs and of public 
opinion . 

One must from the start give up the expectation that the 
press might be able to perform its service in the manner of a 
public office. This purpose is served solely by the releases of 
the official papers, which are as reliable as they are jejune 
wherever the government is not the party, but which lose this 
character as soon as the government itself has to be a party 
spokesman. One must proceed from the fact that the newspapers 
are organs of the party or at least are written in the spirit of 
the party. Considering the formation of public opinion this 
couldn t be any different , for what is called public opinion is 
nowadays as a rule merely the party line. The time is past when 
the press stood with one voice for the idea of freedom against 
the government . Today it is no longer the organ of public opin~> 
ion but the organ for the party lines and thus the organ express-< 
ing the dissension of public opinion and at worst the general 
perplex ity . With an eye to the news service one might of course 

imagine a different state of affairs. Could it not be arranged 
that all news of public significance were announced with the 
dependability of the official stock exchange list as published by 
the exchanges? To this end, however, one probably would have to 
equip the whole news service in all its branches with organs of 
the degree of dependability which put together the stock exchange 
quotations . This is hardly feasible, and for the time being, as 
usual, it will be necessary to entrust the news service to the 
zeal and the flair of the journalist . If one wished to surrender 
It to the f, most virtuous and wise of the population, " one could 
be sure that all news, down to such simple facts as deaths, 
births, and weddings, would be published too late. Communica’’ 
tions, if they are to be prompt, must not be entrusted to the 
kind of people who know all the things that must be borne in mind 
before the full truth, and nothing but the truth, can be ascer- 
tamed in a given matter/ rather , they must be taken care of by 
the more unhesitating minds who nimbly and resolutely grab what 
can be found out. The public is obligated to them even for the 
half-truths they seize, for without the aid of the press it would 
be at the mercy of the most absurd rumors. One gets a sample of 
this as soon as the press happens to be interrupted for a few 
days by a strike. On such occasions one becomes acquainted with 
the exaggerating force of rumor, of "fama, " whose deformity the 
ancestors used to depict in such glaring colors. Incidentally, 
one must not overlook that the daily press may diss emin ate its 
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news only in proportion to the daily need. It must not begin to 
bother the public hy too great accuracy and must not dwell upon a 
matter too long. The public is not at all interested in learning 
the full truth and nothing but the truth. As soon as it is suf-’ 
ficiently informed to satisfy its curiosity , it objects to addip 
tional information with boredom. The interest of the public sets 
the standard for the degree of accuracy which the press must 
observe. Regrettably, one must add that it is not easy to repair 
the inaccuracies once they have happened even if there is no lack 
of will to do so. Weeds once planted grow exuberantly, and one 
cannot keep up with them everywhere in order to eradicate them. 

One must also add that only too often there is a lack of 
good intentions, for the press is and remains a party organ, 
after all, and its news are collected and written in the party 
spirit. A party paper cannot feel called upon to disseminate 
news which favors the interests of the adversary . It will assid- 
uously disseminate only the kind which serve its own party. 
Besides , it must give out news of general interest which it must 
not keep from its public even if they are unwelcome. But where 
is the line between what one still has to say and what one may 
risk excluding from what is to be said? No doubt the party 
spirit will draw the line in such a way that it must appear to 
the reader demanding the full truth arbitrarily and unjustly 
drawn. Upton Sinclair has something to say about how rarely he, 
the socialist / succeeded in getting into the channel of the 
middle-class-oriented wire service of the Associated Press infor- 
mation which was detrimental to the capitalist regime. In most 
cases he had to give up the attempt. The "channel" was not 
opened up to him, an impenetrable "wall, " as he puts it, barred 
the access. Doesn't such a denial of service amount to a denial 
of justice? He who considers the press to be an organ of the 
public news service will react so. The press as a party organ 
feels differently: it believes to perform an act of sovereign 

justice, and if one were to accuse it of meting out justice based 
on class bias, it may perhaps plead that as long as there is 
^^^m^mmi^mwouldn' t be justified at all to follow a different 
COurs^^T^be sure, it must not be concealed that there appear, 
along with the more excusable cases of class prejudice, also 
cases of star-chamber justice. Not infrequently the press 
reveals itself as a master of the style of clever concealment. 

Less conspicuous than the outright refusal to reveal the 
facts, but much more pernicious in its effect, is bending the 
truth, of which the press following the party line becomes 
guilty. No party member has an unbiased view or is able to think 
impartially. The press as a party organ is least able to do so, 
for it must see with the eyes of the masses and think with the 
mind of the masses, which are always more impassioned than is the 
individual by himself. For the masses what is individual never 
counts, only what is general, only things with which everybody 
can go along, only what is strong, simple, and can be said and 
felt without reservations and qualifications. In every assembly 
the loudest orator wins through most easily , the one using the 
most drastic language, and the press cannot obtain the attention 
of its readers in any other way. The overwhelming majority of 
them do not read the newspaper like a precious book where every 
word is savored but they skim over it in great haste, quickly 
searching for the most spectacular only, and at bottom they 
accept only what obliges their prejudiced mind. After reading 
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the morning paper they do not want in their daily activities to 
have to bother with new ideas suggested to them, rather they seek 
confirmation and reinforcement for their conventional view. Just 
as is true for the party jargon, so in the press, too, all public 
affairs are governed by accepted beliefs which one must adhere to 
lest one abandon good form and run the risk of not being listened 
to any longer. When among themselves, those in the know talk 
quite differently, making fun of the ringing phrase which they 
keep trumpeting forth before the masses just as soon as they face 
them again. When one personally runs into the political advert 
sary he is met with the accustomed good manners of human inters 
course, but in public and in the press the political rival and 
the masses belonging to the opposition party find themselves, 
even more so than does the individual, deprived of the protection 
afforded by good manners. One may cast suspicion on him, nay, 
the party spirit demands that he be suspected of every possible 
rancor. Not only the opinion of the press but also its news 
service is colored by the party. Where the "channel" must be 
opened its water becomes muddied; the well is poisoned, although 
one does not always become really aware of it . One of the most 
widely circulated accusations against the press is that because 
of its daily distortions it is chiefly to blame for the heating 
up of passions. This accusation is hardly justified in full As 
organ of the party the press is the echo of the party voices, 
with all other voices being drowned out by the noisy voices of 
passion, which indeed gains still greater effect by the aggra- 
vating resonance of the press. 

A large portion of the newspaper columns does not serve the 
party interest but the general interests of the public. Here the 
press is free of factionalism, but even here it must placate the 
spirit of the people; here, too, it remains in the service of the 
mass soul. As spiritual leader of the masses the press does 
much, one may say extremely much, by all manner of instruction 
and education, but all the same it does not get out of the domain 
of the mass soul. It will teach the masses, but it will not 
improve and convert them. It doesn't even try this. The daily 
press stays within the horizon of everyday affairs and must stay 
there. What is not situated within this horizon must remain 
alien to it, and it must not burden the public with such matters, 
at least not on weekdays. Only on Sundays, and still more on 
certain extraordinary occasions, does the public have sufficient 
leisure for and interest in ideas aiming beyond the narrow 
bounds. On suitable occasions a large newspaper will open its 
columns to the nation's leading minds. These must welcome the 
opportunity to present w hat the hour calls for to a host of peoi 
pie and with such special effect to boot, that at the same time a 
general impression is being evoked which becomes a daily convert 
sation piece with a more lasting echo than other utterances of 
the press are granted. Attentive readers clip the respective 
passages with a view to preserving them with care. However, this 
still doesn't help one to get over the fact that, all told, the 
general tenor of the press, which takes its cue from daily life, 
■is dominant. The multitude amidst the variegated material of the 
paper does not spot the rare pearls offered to it from time to 
time. The regular subject matter of the paper can be worked 
through by the journalist only just to a degree compatible with 
the speed which is the supreme canon of the daily press. The 
issue must be completed within a deadline, and nothing must be 
absent that can still be communicated before it has elapsed. 
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Nothing is worse than to be bested in this by another paper. 
Speed is the foremost professional duty in the nerve-racking 
service of the journalist, and thoroughness has a place only to 
the extent that it is compatible with speed. What's lacking in 
terms of thoroughness must be compensated for by authoritative 
presentation. And as is well known we have mentioned this 
before — to the public itself thoroughness doesn't really matter 
a great deal. One might almost say that within a large area it 
isn't even concerned about truthfulness but only about the kind 
of mental satisfaction reaching from sensation-seeking to the 
sense of well-being caused by refined artistic enjoyment: one 

wants to be entertained, stimulated, flattered, and ™ to the 
extent necessary and attainable without too great an effort ™ 
also educated and advanced. From this the journalist derives his 
second professional duty, namely, to offer an interesting 
account. If it is impossible to attain full truthfulness, one 
must compensate for this by elegance of presentation . 

In the rush of daily service the journalist of average tal- 
ent must content himself with using the press jargon which the 
journalistic craft has worked out. Even the most competently 
managed and edited paper cannot stay completely aloof from it 
because it cannot carry out its far-flung task if, aside from the 
distinguished collaborators whom the far-sighted editor attracts, 
it doesn't use on its staff some lesser talents as well. Every 
issue of a large paper offers examples of the good and the infei 
rior types with whom the press works. Side by side with the 
conscientious critic, who weighs every word, and the experienced 
professional, the man of routine and of the careless phrase 
writes. Aside from the language-corrupting and thought-abhorring 
jargon of the craft one finds the virtuoso who masters in supe i 
rior fashion the so intractable instrument of public opinion, and 
in between from time to time a pure note rings through, clearly 
discernible amidst all the noise, without losing any of its truth 
and beauty. 


6. The Impact of the Press 

The formerly customary glorification of the press is as 
unfounded as the now customary rejection. Inasmuch as it is at 
all admissible to judge the press as a whole, behaving differ i 
ently as it does at each of its stages and in each place, it must 
be said that the accusers of the daily press demand more from it 
than it is inherently capable of doing, much as it may try. It 
must currently relate the course of events to the masses of edu~i 
cated and uneducated and in agreement with the existing leaders 
must issue the slogans conducive to understanding those events. 
As a business enterprise it cannot help safeguarding its commer- 
cial interests and to pay heed to its sales. It will therefore 
seek to offer its best, yet it must nowhere exceed the mental 
capacity of its circle of readers , and least of all can it afford 
to fight against the basic views and passions prevalent in that 
circle. It only has to have a feel for the emergence of new 
general sentiments and must aim at going along in good time with 
future turns of events, yet it must steadfastly cling to the firm 
core of the party line and of the prevailing general view. 

Nevertheless it is utterly wrong to believe that the domino 
ion of the daily press is only a fleeting dominion, unable to 


prevail against the power of the status quo. The mountains of 
paper piled up by it daily collapse in no time, it is true, yet 
its dominion is still no mere paper reign as is that of the many 
paper constitutions of the present time. The mass impressions 
repeated daily by the press in its capacity as a brain machine, 
fleeting as they may be in particular, _in toto contribute cru- 
cially to the state of mind of the modern masses. Notwithstand- 
ing all the instruction which it gives them the much the 

overmuch _ it brings them daily severely blunts their desire for 
education, impairing the vigorous receptivity of the minds. A 
press which presents the much the overmuch in a hasty and 
superficial manner, to boot, depresses the love of truth of the 
masses. 

Aside from these internal effects one must not overlook a 
drastic external effect. The press massages the masses who at 
the present time newly throng to the political entity, it is 
called upon to turn them into the same direction and bestow upon 
them a rudimentary discipline. It provides for the masses of 
voters and those who want to become voters the kind of service 
which the parliamentary floor leader provides for the representa-’ 
tives, and has to provide this service not only for political 
affairs proper but also for public affairs in general along a 
whole series of directions . It must be admitted that the press 
has rendered this service with unusual vigor. Guided by the 
scent of its interest, it recognized earlier and more fully than 
did most of the old historical leaders the peculiar character of 
the modern mass. It is indefatigable in rallying the masses, 
putting them in rank and file, and mentally uniformizing them. 
If the old historical leaders had been as adept as the press is 
adapting to the new ways, society would be much better off. 

The rivalries of the political parties are severely aggra~< 
vated by the interference of the press. The members of each of 
the existing political circles by the solidarity of their press 
obtain a clear awareness of their coherence, they gain rapport 
with each other, they become conscious of their numbers, they 
receive the catchwords and slogans by which they recognize each 
other and with which they confront their adversaries . The party- 
line— oriented news service of their home journals conveys the 
facts to them in such a way as to convince them fully of them-’ 
selves being right and of their adversaries being wrong. 

By organizing the masses the press, acting as an interme- 1 
diary, helps to subordinate them to the existing leaderships; it 
represents the leaders vis-a-vis the masses. But in doing so the 
press also reduces the degree of superposition of the leaders , 
i.e., by acting on their behalf it deflects from them and appro ■» 
priates for itself a not inconsiderable portion of their leader ^ 
ship power. It cannot avoid paying heed to the mass sentiments 
which it clearly reads from the sensitive barometer of sales, yet 
it is far from being the submissive servant of the masses. It 
has to meet them half-way in those cases where it is particularly 
sensitive to their interests. For the rest, if it uses some good 
sense it can feel assured of its following, for it is equipped to 
satisfy curiosity, that most typical attribute of the masses, and 
to interpret for them, in the manner of a modern-day oracle, the 
meaning of the public events which arouse their attention. By 
setting itself up as a mass organ it manages at the same time to 
obtain the following of the masses which it gathers, thereby 
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becoming elevated to a position of equality among the top social 
leaderships . 

The press is of greatest service to the lower strata, which 
in its absence could not become aware of their own special needs 
and of the weight of their numbers . Therefore he who views the 
masses as the real champion of freedom will even today still 
elevate the press to a position of eminence, whereas he who sees 
in the masses the enemy of true freedom, the freedom of the lib-’ 
erated minds, will reject the press as by far the most oppressive 
organ of power. Both observers are wrong because each is able to 
see only one side of the given state of affairs. Genuine freedom 
can exist only when it is safeguarded by the coherence of leader 
and masses. The highest freedom must always reside in the leadi 
ing minds, which have to be pathfinders for society. But since 
the masses have to legitimate the leader, they must also have the 
option of following, i.e., they must not be forced to follow the 
chosen leader in the manner determined by him. As the leader 
needs guiding strength, they need supportive strength, which is 
just as necessary for the well-being of society. It is the noble 
task of the press to serve the cause of popular liberty by advise 
ing the masses with respect to their supportive strength . Where 
the press is missing, the leader is less constrained in his deci ■> 
sions, being able to proceed more readily in accordance with his 
high-minded ideas . Where the press is well entrenched, he must 
pay more heed to the mass sentiments, and his work will be 
slower, though more solid, if the masses are soundly advised. 
Where immature masses are badly advised by an immature press, 
which is only too willing to do their bidding, progress and secui 
rity are threatened to the same degree. 

The observation that the press is said to bring about mass 
education will lead all those who believe that mass education is 
tantamount to the end of culture to condemn it without reservai 
tions . A misapprehension which can be easily corrected! Mass 
education always follows later. Culture can be disseminated 
among the masses only after it has reached its peaks, but it is 
quite wrong to believe that when it begins to gain in breadth its 
growth in height must have come to an end. It is true that, as a 
rule, some time will lapse until society has rallied its strength 
to ascend to new heights, but no nation would have been able to 
scale cultural peaks if it had not had within itself the strength 
to rise above its first attainments of cultural progress . The 
fact that the press helps to spread education among the masses in 
no way prevents the great minds of a nation from continuing to 
lead the way . Surely one would not want to believe, for example, 
that Christianity, having otherwise triumphed over all persecw 
tions, would have been unable to rise above the levelling power 
of the press if the Romans had already had their press. Or is it 
thought that the spread of mass education would divert tensions 
inhabiting the popular soul that are conducive to new takeoffs? 
While not being itself able to bring about great social develop-’ 
ments, the press will not stand in their way either. Great 
forces always awaken in the hidden recesses of great souls, and 
it will take time for them to emerge from the dark into broad 
daylight. But only then do they come into the purview of the 
daily press, and why should the latter oppose them as soon as 
they have come into their own? The great force which has sue 
ceeded is bound to have a good press as well . 


To stand for freedom of the press under the given circum 
stances is unnecessary. It has power, and thus it is free. I 
is one of the great realities of modern life to which every othe 
power in state and society must resign itself. He who is seriou 
about "freedom from the press" must have the determination an< 
the strength to plow more deeply than the press is able to do oi 
the level of the masses on which the press has won its power 
The great intellectual leader will overcome the power of th< 
daily press. 

E. The Economic Leadership Organs and Mass Organs 
1 , The Capitalistic Enterprise 

The modern large-scale enterprise stands in the same relai 
tion to the large enterprise of earlier times as does the moderr 
steamship to the rowing galley. The latter was powered by th( 
human force of slaves or convicts, and the former also requires 
many hands to operate it, but the driving force comes fron 
machines alongside which still other substantial capital goods 
have to do their job. The older version of large enterprises hac 
achieved it stature, above all, by the large number of employee 
workers, while the modern version demands, in addition, a large 
amount of fixed and working capital. It is a capital-intensive 
enterprise . In addition it is characterized by a second ele- 
ment. Its types are in an unending process of development. As 
one strives continually to enlarge and improve the steamship and 
especially to refine its motive apparatus, so within the entire 
range of the large enterprise one harnesses the progressive tech-’ 
nological know-how in order to employ more efficient capital 
goods to cope with the rising demand. Thus the modern large 
enterprise demands of its chief an ever alert, enterprising 
spirit. It must be a capital-intensive enterprise, geared to 
highest efficiency of the large capital put to work in it. From 
the point of view of the entrepreneur it is a capitalistic enteri 
prise where concern with profitability, the highest personal rate 
of return obtained from the capital employed, overshadows concern 
with technical efficiency . Productivity increases which do not 

raise the profit rate are disregarded by the entrepreneur . 
Increases in profitability are striven after even when perfori 
mance remains the same, let alone recedes. Nevertheless, perfor -> 
mance remains the most important foundation of revenue . 

Public opinion does not know how to appraise properly the 
share which the capitalistic enterprise has in the rise of eco- 
nomic productivity. It is customary to attribute the merits of 
economic progress to the discoveries and inventions of modern 
technical science without giving special thought to the entreprei 
neur. In reality, technical progress could never be realized 
without the great entrepreneur. By organizing his enterprise, he 
also acts as a discoverer and inventor. He resembles a social 
dowser in the scent he has for how to get hold of the varied 
complementary factors which the modern capitalistic enterprise 
has to combine and for the turns which supply and demand will 
take. In addition, the great entrepreneur must be a strong- 
willed man comparable to an economic Wallenstein who conjures up 
armies of salaried and wage employees and trains them for their 
jobs. It takes a strong, untiring effort to think through in 
every detail and to put into practice the entrepreneurial concept 
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which corresponds to a given state of technical knowledge and to > 
a given market situation. The subsequent entrepreneurs who copy 
the new model don't have to be such dominating types any more as 
were the innovating first entrepreneurs. Yet the rapidly change 
ing technical and market conditions of our time keep posing ever 
new tasks calling for the great entrepreneur , just as the quick 
changes of arms technique and political situation pose ever new 
tasks to the tactician and the strategist of our time. Setting 
up a modern gigantic enterprise presupposes a measure of entree 
preneurial energy which itself borders on the gigantic. 

As does a discoverer and inventor, as does a military 
leader, the great entrepreneur needs a free mind and an unfet- 
tered will in order to live up to the constantly changing 
requirements of the time. The doctrine of individualism 
expounded by the classical economists is tailored to fit the 
person of the modern entrepreneur as it became prominent m 
England and France beginning in the mid-18th century. When 
classical doctrine demanded freedom for the economy it fundament 
tally meant the freedom, the right of self-determination, of the 
entrepreneur. It did not know yet, nor could it know then, that 
with the further development of the capitalistic enterprise, with 
its growing tendency to monopolize, entrepreneurial self- 
determination had to entail constraints on numerous social 
strata. 

The development whereby the free leadership organ of the 
enterprise becomes an organ of self-serving power was already 
pursued, at an esrlier piece inasmuch as it concerns the relation 
ship to consumer demand or, more generally, to the demand of the 
buyers of the goods and services supplied by the large-scale 
enterprise This portrayal must now be completed with respect to 
the effect imparted by the capitalist enterprise on the weaker 
firms displaced by it and on the workers employed by itself. 
These two groups are hit much harder by its superior strength 
than are the buyers of its goods and services. The buyers always 
find the large-scale enterprise to be clearly advantageous 
because it produces at lower cost and they thus benefit from 
lower prices, not to mention that for the most part supplies 
reach the market in greater quantities, more quickly, and not 
infrequently in greater variety. Why else would demand turn to 
the large firm? By patronizing it, buyers confirm the superior-! 
ity of its economic conduct. Causes for buyer dissatisfaction 
build up only when the capitalist enterprise, having gained 
superior strength puts regard for performance behind regard for 
revenue and raises its prices. Even if it doesn't go so far, one 
already becomes annoyed when learning that entrepreneurial prof 
its increase without the public being any better off. One feels 
that the entrepreneur's gain is the buyers’ loss, and one demands 
that even as a monopolist he set the price as low as he would 
have to do under effective competition . Salaried and wage employ 
ees of the firm also confirm by their following that the job 
opportunity provided by the entrepreneur is more advantageous 
than what they otherwise might find. Certainly, this is not 
proof positive that their job is really good or even befitting a 
human being. It may be that the men and women who followed the 
entrepreneur’s call allowed themselves to be deceived by the 
figure of the money wage because they were unable to foresee the 
level of their necessary expenditures, let alone to appraise the 
loss of vital energy and happiness with which they were to be 
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fraught by the work load to which they committed themselves and 
by the difficulty and insecurity of working conditions in their 
occupation. Perhaps they were also lured by the prospect of 
having their income supplemented by the earnings of wife and 
child, without being able to gauge the consequences arising 
therefrom for wife and child, for family life, and in the end for 
the husband and father himself . The predominance of the capital -> 
ist entrepreneur strikes particularly hard, without any compeni 
sating advantage, the weaker competitors crowded out of the mari 
ket by him. They either find their income reduced or they lose 
their social position and are pressed down into a lower class 
where they cease being independent businessmen and must be con- 
tent with finding a job as wage workers. 

The groups injured by the capitalistic predominance in turn 
feel challenged to confront the capitalist leadership organ, the 
entrepreneurs, with their own mass organs i n order to offer 
resistance and to afford as much relief as possible . It may be 
that, where they are too weak themselves, the state or the com- 
mune or some other polity takes it upon itself to perform the 
service of such a mass organ. The number of such mass organs has 
become quite considerable everywhere today. The impact of many 
of them is very significant, but none of them so far has suri 
mounted the function assigned to the mass organ by the nature of 
things. Under the given circumstances of today none of them is 
quite able to replace and dislodge the leadership organ of the 
capitalist enterprise . 


2. The Large-Scale Enterprise 

The excellent men who founded the party of the Christian 
Socialists in England around the middle of the last century aimed 
at creating producer cooperatives Q f craftsmen which would free 
the latter from the exploitative domination by capitalists. The 
attempt failed. The capital had been raised to set up an asso~i 
ciation of tailors in London, but much as the London tailor jour ■» 
neymen suffered from the exploitation by the sweatshop operators , 
nobody among them could be found who would have had the courage 
to experiment with a cooperative . The failure of this well- 
prepared endeavor clearly proves that in the final analysis it is 
not due to a lack of capital if the producer cooperative does not 
succeed, for in this case the necessary funds had been raised, 
after all. The decisive circumstance is that the idea of the 
producer cooperative does not take the basic relationship between 
leader and masses sufficiently into account. It expects of the 
masses functions which simply can be performed only by the 
leader, while not according to the leader the position which he 
claims on the strength of his ability. Entrepreneurial thought 
and entrepreneurial will reside only in the mind of the leader, 
and the great mass of craftsmen and unskilled workers faced with 
the new entrepreneurial mode was in still more dire need of lead-< 
ership than it would normally have been. The medium- and lower- 
grade master craftsmen were so trained in their accustomed shops 
that they could manage them as chiefs, but when the new situation 
called for the large-scale enterprise they were unable to merge 
their shops into a large-scale enterprise to be conducted on 
joint account. They waited until under the kick of the capital-! 
ist entrepreneur , to whom they now guided by their mass 
instinct to follow — submitted as dependent workers, they lost 
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their independence. Governments and society as a whole, as well 
as men of science, accepted the social upheaval thus taking place 
in large segments of the craftsmen population as something final, 
as a necessary consequence of the unstoppable trend toward large 
scale production which was not to be interfered with. 

Whereas the cooperative strength did not suffice for the 
formation of large-scale enterprise associations, it was enough 
to bestow the advantages of joint management on the surviving 
medium- and small-scale shops of craftsmen, as also on rural 
enterprises, at least in certain specific lines such as buying 
and selling, storing, and credit extension. 

In the case of consumers, cooperative strength was suffi- 
cient for the formation of consumer cooperatives. These associa- 
tions are faced with a fixed demand as determined by the custom -> 
ary needs of the household in a given social stratum and by the 
number of households belonging to this stratum. The procurement 
of supplies also does not make any particular claims on entrepre- 
neurial ability, especially if limited, as was true for the flrst _ 
consumer co-ops, to buying from the nearest-stage wholesalers and 
producers. In the classic case of the Rochdale pioneers there 
were at first seven worker families joining forces, and from 
among these it would be easy to find a person fully capable of 
conducting the small business transactions . Even when the con 
sumer co-ops by and by considerably increased their membership, 
it was easy for them to find in the labor market trained per~> 
sonnel of the kind offering their services to the individual 
entrepreneur. It was then also possible to train people in one 
own's shop so as to be able to measure up to the demanding tasks 
of a more far-reaching business management which had recourse to 
the more distant sources of procurement and was commercial m a 
higher sense of the term. From the platform of the consumer cot 
op it was also possible to take the step to the producer co-op, 
which didn’t succeed when undertaken separately. It doesn't 
require any special entrepreneurial ability to set up one's own 
bakeries to meet the fixed demand for bread which the consumer 
co-op has to satisfy and to establish one's own mills to meet the 
fixed demand for flour coming from one's own bakeries. In 
advancing further one came to expand operations from the prov±-| 
sion of foodstuffs , the beginning stage, to meeting the members 
demands for other necessities . Many consumer co-ops arranged for 
selling goods procured for the membership to non-members as well, 
but even then the fixed demand of the members remained the secure 
foundation of the operation . When after all this the business 
assumed the dimensions of a pronounced large-scale enterprise it 
nevertheless didn ’t turn into a capitalistic enterprise but 
remained a mass enterprise , an enterprise conducted in the interi 
est of the mass of members and limited by their horizon, people 
who did not venture out on the high seas of the market with its 
changing demand, varying all the way from tempest to calm. 
dentally we may here register the interesting observation that 
with the rising demand placed on the managing personnel by the 
growing size of the business it might well happen that the task 
of managing came to be too much for a majority of the members . 
Under circumstances of such a vast scale as to require 
entrepreneurial ability, this ability was likely to be coupled 
with entrepreneurial striving for power as well. The managerial 
employees were able to use their position, in which they felt 
they could not readily be replaced, to the end of increasing 
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their incomes to a figure which, in addition to their customary 
salary as officers, would yield them a certain entrepreneurial 
profit . As is well known, such producer cooperatives of workers 
were not infrequently transformed into proprietorships of their 
managers after having achieved prosperity, thanks to the business 
acumen of their leading member! 

Still more far-flung, according to kind as well as size, is 
the area of economic undertakings by the state, the municipality, 
and other polities, it is not necessary for us to enumerate them 
separately. Many of them attain an extraordinary size The 
unified operation of the railways of a great state vastly out-’ 
strips in territorial extent, capital, and number of employed 
persons any other business enterprise. But here, too, experience 
clearly shows that with respect to the tasks which these enter i 
prises are able to shoulder they also encounter a certain limit 
beyond which they must leave the field to the capitalist enter- 
prise. Of the purely economic state enterprises which arose 
during the period of Mercantilism, most have died on the vine 
because they were no longer able to keep abreast of the capitals 
ist enterprises. Left are mainly those which, like the state 
forests, were seen to be in the public interest, thanks to their 
efficient administration. Added to these from time to time were 
those which, as is true for the railways, were seen to serve a 
public interest which private operation could not meet to the 
desired extent. But not every enterprise demanded by the public 
interest admits of operation by the government. A polity can 
successfully operate only those enterprises whose operation can 
be so governed by set rules that it can be performed, yea must be 
performed, as a civil service, because only the civil service 
creates the necessary loyalty to duties. In the formative years 
of the railways, when their different types had not yet been 
demarcated both technically and administratively, the private 
entrepreneur had to be called on the plan, and only after the 
rules had been found and the multitude of clerical and manual 
workers had been trained did the time come for the state to take 
over Now one could hope that training in the shop would also 
develop the talents of those men inherently capable of serving as 
the top managers of the gigantic enterprise. Men who are to 
measure up to this task must have the qualities of great entre~’ 
preneurship , not only in technical and organizational respects 
but also as business managers. Of all the qualities of the capii 
talist entrepreneur there is only one they need not possess : 
that of a far-reaching imagination which seeks new combinations 
of capital and labor. Their attention may, and must, be devoted 
exclusively to the delimitated mass enterprise, which they have 
to superintend in the interest of the polity. 

The capitalist enterprise got started as the business of a 
single entrepreneur or of a small number of full partners. As 
the business grew to large dimensions it was impossible to stay 
within these confining enterprise forms; one had to turn to the 
multitude of capitalists and savers in order to woo them for 
active participation and financial contributions. Thus emerged 
the corporation, the "Rothschild of Shares, « which was needed by 
the economy because the private funds of even the most wealthy 
families were no longer sufficient to accommodate the business 
demands of the capitalist enterprise . The corporation embodies 
something of a mass enterprise, giving the multitude of owners of 
large and small money capital the opportunity to put it to work 
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in enterprises . This to a certain degree balances out the social 
upheaval which the large enterprise effected through the suppress 
sion of medium-size and small businesses. To be sure it is not 
the same persons who are compensated, not the adversely affected 
master craftsmen, but rather persons from quite different circles 
and, aside from the middle and lower strata, also the upper and 
the top strata of the propertied class. But however large the 
multitude of shareholders may be whom the corporation enlists in 
this wav, it thereby still does not become a full-fledged mass 
enterprise but remains fundamentally a capitalist enterprise, 
which solely in the interest of the mass of shareholders rs sub-: 
i ected to certain governmental controls materially inhibiting its 
free movement. The mass of shareholders has nothing to do with 
the management of the enterprise. Even the share in the direc 
tion of the enterprise accorded to them by law through the stock-: 
holders ' annual meeting is in fact hardly taken advantage of by 
them ■ the capacity for self-determination of the masses does not 
suffice for this. Only the principal stockholder rises above the 
mass of the other stockholders in this respect and, if he has 
sufficient business experience, can force through his entry into 
the circle of enterprise directors. The remaining stockholders 
are and remain a mass which as a rule doesn’t get beyond the 
status of blind followers and rarely has the necessary under-: 
standing, more rarely yet the will, for following with scrui 
tinv It therefore does not contribute to entrepreneurial prof-: 
its but is nevertheless exposed to the hazard of entrepreneurial 
losses if it permits itself to be deluded by reckless promoti 
ers . The entrepreneurial profit is from the start reserved to 
the founders of the corporation who take it out when the share 
issue price is computed, and in particular it falls to those 
investment banks which in promotions see an opportunity to carry 
on the "undertaking of undertakings, " proceeding from one promo 
tion to the next and basing their entrepreneurial profit on capi-< 
tal gains. The prospects of higher yields which emerge during 
the later life of a share-based enterprise are exploited less by 
the public than by stock exchange speculators, that peculiar 
species of capitalist entrepreneurs who buy and sell, or else 
sell and buy, with a view to profiting from the spread of market 
price fluctuations which in turn reflect the rise and fall of a 
corporation . 


3- The Labor Union 

The labor union is the most decided of all economic mass 
organs. It has to meet a much more important task for the worker 
than does the consumers ' co-op for the consumers . The co-op 1S 
only designed to guarantee them a somewhat better use of their 
income whereas the labor union is to guarantee to the workers 
their income mmm first place. At the same time the workers 
power of resistance as members of a union is by far greater than 
is that of weak competitors shoved aside by the large-scale 
enterprise. A large number of these competitors go down irrevoc- 
ably but the workers are able to strengthen their organ of 
resistance, the union, so much as to hit the capitalists at their 
most sensitive spot . 

The power which supports the union is the proletarian class 
feeling solidly uniting the workers. Under present-day economic 
circumstances the anonymous power of the proletarian class 
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reeling is most vehemently agitated. The financial status of the 
mass of wage workers in large enterprises who labor long and hard 
is precarious, with the lower strata living in poverty and the 
bottom ones in outright misery. Awareness of the often splendid 
and usually at least good economic situation of the entrepreneurs 
must have a provocative effect on the minds. Why shouldn't the 
proletarian put all his trust in the doctrine presented to him bv 
■“ is leaders to the effect that he, who creates all output while 
receiving only a meager portion thereof as wages, has been 

hntfed h OU ^u° f D the ent i re . surplus value! The bitter indictment 
hurled by the Roman poet m his "vos, non vobis" is sensed again 
today by the millions who tell themselves that they are sacrii 
f icing their strength, not for themselves but for others whom 
they have to serve. Without the power of class feeling the pro-: 
letariat could never have become organized in its labor union. 
Being congregated in the factory and in industrial districts 
facilitates the organizing task, but if the spur of class feeling 
were absent the workers of our time would no more have been able 
to offer organized resistance than in times past the slaves, who 
only in the most extreme cases rose up to fight. The workers 
were directed by their solidarity to organize their union in the 
only effective way, namely, by workers of all trades joining 
ranks on an economy-wide basis. Their solidarity committed them 
to the kind of obedience to the directives of their leaders which 
unionists prove as a rule and which only in exceptional 
wildcat strikes and similar breakdowns of 
discipline. The union joining in solidarity all skilled workers 
in the economy does not have to fear a strike breaker. Its deci~< 
sions to strike at one fell swoop forestalls the entire following 
within the trade or industry so as to paralyze completely the 
entrepreneurial capital. It doesn’t mean a thing to have a law 
depriving the collective agreement of legal force; the decision 
to strike is nevertheless effective since it is backed up by 
power. it is sustained by the solidarity of the work force. 
Hardiy ever has an entrepreneur faced with a strike declaration 
appealed to a court to cancel the strike decision as not binding 
according to the law governing coalitions of workers. No court 
in the whole world would have enough power for that . 

When a strike has been well planned, a plentiful strike fund 
has been accumulated, and the time for declaring the strike has 
been aptly chosen, the entrepreneurs are hit hard, and they will 
77 inc ii nea to y ield their self-interest permits this at 
a i Tp e majority of strikes are waged during the prosperity 

phase Of the cycle. During the downswing the experienced leader 
will counsel a strike decision only in an emergency when there is 
a need to fight wage reductions which the workers do not believe 
they are able to submit to. During good times there is the pros-: 
pect of gaining higher wages from the increased productivity of 
the enterprise, and the entrepreneur will probably prefer sharing 
the increased yield with the workers to being deprived of any 
P roflt during the period of the strike. In this way, well- 
organized labor unions in the course of development of the large- 
scale enterprise have succeeded in increasing notably over time 
the meager wages which they had to be content with during the 
origmally bad times for the labor market. The entrepreneur will 
resistance only if he is asked to pay the workers 
higher wages than justified according to the laws of imputation, 
taking into consideration the appropriate returns for the special 
entrepreneurial services, for interest on borrowed funds, and for 
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ground rent . When business profits leap ahead, the entrepreneur 
will eventually even be ready to go beyond the yield attributable 
to labor and to let the workers share to some extent In the 
entrepreneurial profits, adding such share to their wages. A 
remarkable fact ! It may be viewed as a symptom of the fact that 
between employers and employees , much as they may be at odds with 
one another, there yet exists fundamentally a far-reaching commui 
nity of interests . In today's combative mood the existence of 
this community is not publicly admitted, but it nevertheless is 
at work, if tacitly. The whole circle of people engaged by the 
enterprise, from the top managers to the lowliest workers, is 
bound together by their common stake in the success of the busii 
ness, and in the struggle with the customers and the competitors 
it feels as a unit and as a companionship of fate. 

The labor union has no chance, nor does it even try, to 
obtain the full "product of labor" as postulated by the theory of 
surplus value. This "full product of labor" is simply the enter-' 
prise's total output, and the workers could demand it only if 
they were able to perform all the entrepreneurial services and 
if, in addition to providing the services of capital, they could 
also fill in for entrepreneurs as managers. This they cannot do, 
and they know that when nowadays the leadership top of the pyr-’ 
amid is broken off the worker base is also put out of commis- 
sion. The union leaders are smart enough to adjust to they, given 
circumstances. They do not consider making the union into a 
leadership organ for the enterprise, but they manage it as a mass 
organ of opposition. Success has proved them right : the down- 

to-earth struggle for higher wages has been of great ery benefit to 
the workers than has the feeble wishing of the socialists . Dur~> 
ing the years when the British large-scale enterprises flours 
ished, the labor unions became conservative and gave up the 
socialist theory, to which they only later gave somewhat greater 
attention again. In the United States, where the unions are 
extraordinarily strong, socialistic ideas are less widespread 
than they are in Europe. That the great majority of German pro- 
letarians after the revolution were not interested in the Bolshei 
vist experiment may be ultimately explained by the fact that 
their mind, steeled in the school of experience, didn't quite 
trust the socialist program enough to put it into practice . The 
Russians took a chance with the Bolshevist experiment because 
their ideologists were in command. 

According to socialist doctrine, the entrepreneur is simply 
the organ of exploitation. He is seen as the man who takes the 
surplus value away from the workers as soon as the time comes for 
the distribution of the proceeds, whereas he doesn 't take a pos-i 
sibly active part in the creation of value which precedes distri- 
bution. He is said to use his power as owner of the means of 
production for the sole purpose of withholding their use from the 
workers as long as is necessary to make them willing to consent 
to wage agreements which leave him the surplus value. This view 
would make sense if the tracks of value creation were so worn out 
that the whole process would run its course automatically without 
leadership, so that practically it would merely be a matter of 
distributing the ripened fruits for consumption . If this were 
the way matters stand, then distribution would have to be 
governed by the oft-quoted formula, "to each according to his 
reasonable needs, " and business law would have to be set up as 


consumption law. But as long as the process of value creation 
doesnft yet run of its own accord business law must be set up as 
acquisition law that is, it must be so instituted that it remu~i 
nerates success in production by so distributing the proceeds 
that the employed persons are thereby given the incentive to 
conduct their activities and to make their investments according 
to the prospects for maximum return. Whatever party doctrine may 
tell the workers, their practical experience teaches them beyond 
doubt that the activities of the able entrepreneur and that the 
retained earnings enabling him to make the necessary investment 
expenditures play an essential part in the success of the enter- 
prise. When a new entrepreneurial idea vigorously pursued cre-> 
ates new employment opportunities, the workers flock there in 
large numbers, and through their ready following they endorse the 
capitalist leader. As long as economic development proceeds in 
the tumultuous fashion as happened during that portion of the 
capitalist epoch so far experienced by the culture peoples new 
entrepreneurial ideas will continue to pop up, and the willing -> 
ness to follow will continue to attest successful leadership . 
The workers , in turn, will not miss the opportunity to become 
organized in order to raise their wages to the possible maximum, 
and to this end will everywhere confront the capitalist leaderi 
ship organ with the mass organ of the trade union so that entre~< 
preneurial power has to reckon with worker power. As long as 
this is the state of things, the taunting proclamation of the 
Communist Manifesto that the entrepreneurs will dig their own 
graves and will train the proletariat as their heir will not come 
true. The trade unionist mass organ will remain an organ of 
opposition, and not only will not be able, but also will not 
want to oust the capitalist leadership organ from its position . 

When we talk of opposition here, we certainly have to 
include the rise flowing from the strength of the organized pro~< 
letariat by which it lifts itself up to the maximum height 
attainable within the employer-employee relationship . The proc~’ 
ess of superposition through which the capitalist power has 
pressed down into the proletariat large groups of independent 
craftsmen is followed as the proletariat rises, by a far- 
reaching social equalization. In the countries of strong eco- 
nomic development, such as England and the United States, this 
equalization has proceeded very far, the upper strata of the 
proletariat being in economically adequate circumstances there. 
In Germany, too, the economic betterment was not inconsiderable, 
but there it was still surpassed by the political rise in that 
the organized proletariat has become the strong champion of the 
democratic movement. Already before the revolution it gained 

respect as a political party, and during the revolution itself it 
took decisive action. Although the hiatus in the economic compo~i 
sition of society, opened up by the downfall of the independent 
craftsmen, still hasn't been closed, the position of political 
power gained by the proletariat is markedly superior to that 
reached by those craftsmen heretofore. 

As long as the capitalist leadership organ and the trade- 
unionist mass organ confront each other ready for battle and 
continue to grapple with each other through strikes and lockouts, 
the state of equilibrium between the classes which social welfare 
demands has not been attained yet . It is like between the 
nations which outdo each other in armaments and treaties, meant 
to give protection from war but unexpectedly leading to war 
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itself. A full equalization between the classes would be reached 
only when the tension of class feeling had been overcome and the 
industrial worker not only through universal suffrage had been 
elevated politically to fellow-citizenship, but also through 
codetermination economically to propertied citizenship. The 
condition would have to be reattained which existed prior to 
capitalist superposition when the small crafts and trades brought 
to the mass of economically active persons the satisfying feeling 
of property ownership. That of course is also what the socialist 
idea is after, which would like to supersede the rule of the few 
by ownership by the many. Might one not conceive a constitution 
of the large-scale enterprise which would assure the many of 
their rights without jeopardizing the exercise of leadership with 
which, after all, only the few can be charged? A constitution of 
the large-scale enterprise which would transform the absolute 
monarchy of the entrepreneur into a constitutionally limited one, 
but with sufficient basic rights for the participating multii 
tude? Such a constitution is, indeed, conceivable not only 
that, but it has already been put into practice in a handful of 
enterprises and has proved a success there. It starts from the 
idea of profit-sharing by the workers and also incorporates the 
idea of industrial partnership while carrying it much farther, 
and is crowned by placing an elite selected from among the work~> 
ers alongside the entrepreneur, inasmuch as this does not cramp 
the freedom he needs in his decision-making . The private heir of 
the entrepreneur is not also heir to his leadership position, but 
the latter devolves upon a member of the elite. 

A development along these lines is not preordained for the 
labor union. Even mere profit-sharing does not lie in its path 
for it threatens its solidarity, removing as it does the workers 
of a single enterprise from the association as a whole and tying 
them to that enterprise . For the labor union is a mass organ of 
opposition, shaped for the economic mass struggle. Once peace 
has been made between employers and employees the tension will 
disappear which now exists between leadership organ and mass 
organ, and then the time will be ripe for these two organs to 
unite and balance each other. 


4 . The Contribution of the Capitalist Enterprise to the Building 
of the National and the World Economy 

Notwithstanding all the damage inflicted on the capitalist 
enterprise by the giant concern and by the labor union, it still 
enjoys a very large sphere of action and very great efficacy . 
Its sphere of action comprises not only the home country; it also 
finds its path to worldwide development . It attains its efficacy 
by exercising a leadership role in the utilization of the immense 
economic forces which are released by modern technology's fabw 
lous progress . There is no social undertaking today which in its 
constructive results could be compared with the achievements on 
the economic front. Economic achievements constitute the social 
achievements of our times. This explains the dominating market 
position occupied by the capitalist enterprise . It eliminates by 
its superior bidding the medium- and small-scale shops, attract^ 
ing buyers to its cheap, mass-produced goods. Just as it hereby 
secures its clientele by its call to work, it ensures the follow 
ing by the masses whom in its extensive factory premises it pro "> 
vides with a vast arsenal of work tools. From a legal standpoint 


it plies vis-a-vis its customers and workers merely the same 
private contractual power which is held by all the other parties 
in the market, yet in terms of its social effect it wields a kind 
of public power rivaling in many respects and even exceeding in 
some, that of the state. The power over its weaker competitors, 
whom it deprives of sales, is pernicious. The power it wields 
over the workers, whose services are in oversupply, where this 
power is not constrained by organs of mass resistance approaches 
the authority of a lord over his slaves. It wins over its cus- 
tomers by the mass suggestion of its supply of goods and ser- 
vices. It benefits from the fact that, as long as it avoids the 
worst excesses , its power is recognized by the law. It is a 
power by rights which is acquired and exercised in the customary 
legal forms and which must be accorded judicial protection. It 
breaks down only in the face of mass acts of resistance, such as 
the boycott and the strike, which are designed to stop by joint 
resolve the mass following by customers and workers. When fol- 
lowers stream towards it, as is usually the case, it is able to 
assert itself in directions where the armed power of the state 
fails completely . The most convincing evidence of this is its 
penetration into the far corners of the world from which foreign 
arms are barred during times of peace while this world eagerly 
receives the tender of the foreign businessman unless the border 
is closed by special governmental decree. 

The constructive achievement of the capitalist enterprise is 
recognized even by its socialist critics. The accusation raised 
by Marx is aimed at the shocks caused by crises and social 
upheaval which are concomitants of the activities carried out by 
the capitalist enterprise . Its accomplishments as such, which 
through irresistible economic concentration move decentralized 
private economic decision-making closer to the centralized system 
of the future state, must be applauded by the socialist 
observer . As for us, we would like still to direct the reader's 
attention to certain effects which, though having for the most 
part escaped scientific observation, yet have their special sig -> 
nificance . These effects are rooted in the "overcoming of disi 
tance" as made possible by the railroad, the steamship, the telei 
graph, the telephone, and lately also by aviation and radio com~> 
munication . It is a feat largely accomplished by the capitalist 
enterprise, even though the state in considerable proportion was 
an active participant. Although it is not possible to talk of 
"overcoming distance" in an absolute sense, this being rather a 
case of extraordinary reduction of economic barriers hitherto 
presented by physical distance, the effects on the development of 
the national and the world economy are nevertheless exceedingly 
great. They tend in two directions : the localization of produc- 

tion units and the stratification of firms. In the national 
economy the process takes a course different from that in the 
world economy, where it encounters much stronger obstacles. This 
is why we must provide separate treatment for the national econ^ 
omy and the world economy. 

In the national economy "overcoming distance" has provided 
the opportunity to bring the movable factors of production to the 
largest possible extent to the sites where nature has displaced 
the fixed factors. In every economy where a compact population 
is active, ideas spread without being arrested by local obstruct 
tions. Technical education in a given stratum is the same every 
where, and the same is true for the social character, as well as 
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for the energy and training of the masses. Therefore, the state 
citizen feels at home wherever he may choose to reside. This is 
why at the sites where nature has displaced its stores of wealth 
there will never be a shortage of entrepreneurs and workers who 
take advantage of the opportunity to earn a living. They will 
soon appear on the scene in the necessary numbers, and likewise 
the necessary capital goods will be brought there, while on the 
other hand the finished goods will be removed to the places where 
they are in demand. In the same way money capital flows to all 
the places where it finds remunerative use, and therefore enters 
prises can be located according to efficiency criteria . Of 
course the element of transport costs always remains a signif- 
icant item in the economic calculus. Many a natural resource 
will therefore have to remain unexploited on account of high 
transportation costs, or at least will not be utilized to the 
extent that this would happen in a more favorable situation. But 
compared with the localization of enterprises which was necessary 
before the ''overcoming of distance," it must be viewed as extras 
ordinary progress that now one is confronted with localization on 
a truly economy-wide basis, whereas in earlier times only commod i 
ities which in an economic sense were especially transportable — 
i.e., those of especially high value relative to weight and bulk 
— had an economy-wide market . All other products had as outlets 
only the limited markets of a particular region or town or even 
of only a village, and therefore localization of enterprises had 
to be geared to these geographically narrow districts . It was a 
deep-seated change when localization of production was trans~< 
formed in accordance with modern technical production possibil-’ 
ities. England of the machine age shifted its economic center of 
gravity from its fertile agricultural regions to the coal dis-i 
tricts, a process whose origins go all the way back to the time 
before the development of the English railway network, but which 
was immensely accelerated by the latter. In the process London 
as the economic capital did not lose weight, rather it gained 
still more with the growth of the country's total wealth, to 
which must be added the further enhancement bestowed on it by 
becoming at the same time the economic capital of the world. In 
the main, in the old culture nations today the process of ecoi 
nomic localization has come pretty much to an end, and thus the 
general structure of the national economy is rather sharply 
defined. If the general structure of the old national economies 
were once more to change drastically, it would be necessary for 
large new shifts in the available resources of technology to 
occur, e.g. it would be necessary to increase greatly the 
potential use of water power, or progress in aviation would have 
to create entirely new conditions for ''overcoming distance" if 
the old economies were once more to be extensively restruc 
tured. This statement is true, though, only to the extent that 
the worldwide interrelations of national economies are 
disregarded. Inasmuch as international economic reactions take 
place, national economic development may be significantly altered 
by the need to adjust to the international economic structure. 
The far-sighted businessman and politician therefore has every 
reason to observe attentively his home country's international 
economic relations . 

In the world economy — apart from the obstacles imposed by 
national governments on free economic intercourse increased 

transportation costs will have an additionally inhibiting 
effect . But also added in must be the historical forces which 


inhibit the migration of ideas, individuals, money capital, pro- 
ducer goods, and finished products. The peoples inhabiting the 
earth differ fundamentally in their economic endowment and their 
historical education. An economic method which in one country 
has long been established will never, or not in the foreseeable 
future, become indigenous in other countries . It will never be 

possible to train the population of certain countries to work in 
large industries, nor will it be possible to attract from afar 
the multitude of workers who would be able to exert their 
strength in the unaccustomed climate or to live in strange and 
unusual circumstances. Economically weak countries with a lack 
of legal security will find it impossible even to raise liquid 
funds . Once the means of transportation have been provided, 
goods are more mobile, but completely mobile is only the spirit 
of daring of a certain group of profit-hungry individuals who are 
able to adapt to all circumstances which lead their imagination 
to expect great successes . Given these circumstances, it will 
not be possible to organize the localization of enterprises on 
the same scale of world-wide economic efficiency as is possible 
within a single national economy, nor will it be possible in 
anywhere near the same degree to exploit the natural resources as 
can be done within a nation. The more exotic the conditions 
abroad, the more paltry the investments that can be placed there 
and the number of workers who through immigration or training can 
be supplied for the exploitation of the resources. The plant 
installations in the old culture nations are of an incomparably 
greater capital intensity and are more efficiently utilized by 
qualified workers than is the case in the remainder of the world 
and than would be appropriate in the light of their natural 
resource endowment. Many precious natural resources are 

neglected because of their location beyond the range of entreprei 
neurial intentions. A single adventurous settler cannot succeed 
on his own. Only joint action by the many makes possible the 
spectacular successes, and it is therefore necessary to initiate 
large migrations of people if even the best virgin land is to 
yield good results. How long has it been since the European 
migration to the United States was substantial enough to fill the 
central and western parts of the country with people working the 
soil! How much fertile land, indeed, still remains untouched in 
Canada, ready to be subjected to the plow! 

The development of the world economy is still in its begins 
nings, but there is no doubt that it will advance very rapidly if 
the world is granted peace. The acquisitiveness of entrepreneurs 
and masses of workers, directed to the realization of the many 
opportunities which still remain unexploited today, will not rest 
until the use of capital and labor has been brought into harmony 
with the geographic distribution of the world's mineral 
resources . The focal point of the world economy is likely to 
move — partly by gradual shifts and partly in rapid jumps _ 
from Europe toward the new continents, and perhaps it will also 
tend toward the old Asia wherever the latter is able to accept 
economic modernization. For the time being Western Europe, foil 
lowed even more closely by Central Europe, still takes distinctly 
first place in the acceleration of economic development. Not 
only have enterprises been made more capital-intensive, but they 
also operate in closer propinquity, and — of particular signify 
icance — they are designed for higher profitability. The coun- 
try amply endowed with capital wherever possible gathers within 
its confines the most profitable enterprises , leaving the less 
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productive ones to weaker foreign countries, which may have to be 
content with shouldering the more laborious tasks and to get 
along on more meager incomes. England presents an instructive 
example of this. In its prime it kept for itself, in addition to 
the most remunerative industries, the business of international 
finance and of world shipping. In order to take full advantage 
of its manufacturing opportunities, England whenever possible 
amassed its workers in very lucrative industrial enterprises, and 
therefore neglected agriculture on its rich soil because it was a 
better deal to obtain the cheap products of the soil from abroad 
than to use the precious manpower in domestic agriculture . The 
conventional theory of the division of labor doesn't bring these 
conditions into clear focus. It only pays attention to the horii 
zontal division according to branches of industry and other busi- 
ness occupations, without keeping an eye on the vertical strati- 
fication according to the degree of profitability . In the 
development of the world economy a law of international strati fi~ l 
cation of work applies which favors the capital-strong economies 
over the rest. they have the personal as well as material means 
to build up enterprises of highest profitability, and they take 
fullest advantage of the means at their disposal. 

The capital-poor economies also must resign themselves to 
the fact that the best they have in mineral resources and other 
site advantages will be bought up and seized by the powers of 
international finance . Looking ahead, world capitalists acquire 
the localized sources of supply of the great primary commodities 
whenever there is a danger that foreign competitors will get 
control of them. As English and American financial powers today 
fight over the petroleum deposits of Mosul — where it is only 
agreed to checkmate Turkey — so big capitalists seek to secure 
for themselves in so many other places the strategic centers of 
the world economy. 

The boundaries for the economic sphere of action of the 
capital-rich countries have been extended by the capitalist 
enterprises far beyond the political boundaries of their mother 
countries. Their adventurous spirit, fortified by the power of 
their economic resources , bursts open the bounds which political 
and armed power are unable to transgress . It would be inform- 
ative to indicate on the world maps the spheres of economic power 
of the great nations as they reach across the state boundaries. 
For this purpose one would have to set up maps indicative of 
economic ownership the way this is done today with maps indicate 
ing the distribution of national settlements . Such maps would 
have to show not only all foreign possessions of lands, factori 
ies, trading and shipping companies, and other investments, but 
also the number and the economic position of native persons who 
are active abroad. They would also have to bring out the size of 
loans which make the capital-rich country a creditor and the 
capital-poor a debtor. To use the summary term which has become 
customary in the United States, one would have to be able to 
express the degree of economic concentration which the capital- 
rich country exerts throughout the world. In this way one would 
obtain a graphic picture of the international economic balance of 
power, where the strong, economically controlling countries would 
be clearly set off from the weak, economically controlled ones. 

Organized labor in the weaker states makes common cause with 
entrepreneurs in the battle against the capital predominance of 


ioreign states. Here the community of interests of capital and 
labor becomes plain. Henry George, who refuted with brilliant 
satire the customary arguments of bourgeois protective tariff 
policy, from the vantage point of proletarian interests opposed 
the free-trade doctrine most emphatically . 

Among the capitalist powers the power of financial capital 
is the most effective . Apart from the fact that it is less 
exposed to attack by the proletariat, it is also superior to 
industrial capital in its ultimate effect. For the time being, 
it is true, it must give precedence to the latter in the develops 
ment of production, for it is lacking the latter's creative 
power. Instead, at a later time, after industrial capital has 
performed its founding work, financial capital in a great many 
cases manages to obtain control over its enterprises . with the 
general trend toward doing things on a big scale, industrialists 
continue to need injections of funds, and only the strongest 
among them are able to draw for these on retained earnings, most 
of them depending on external finance . This is especially true 

during periods of crisis, when financial capital manages to bene~< 
fit most from its liquidity. It is thereby placed in the same 
favorable position vis-a-vis big industry as is the usurious 
small capitalist vis-a-vis the indigent peasant. It can convert 
money capital into real capital at a point in time which is most 
propitious for money capital. It can acquire at lowest prices 
the naturally most durable works, or it can find it useful to 
bring the works, in some legally suitable form, under its eco~i 
nomic control, thereby assuring it the bulk of the entrepre~i 
neurial profit. The business of large-scale promotions has 
fallen almost exclusively to the banks, which pursue it for the 
most part by buying up prosperous proprietorships and, after 
suitable expansion, converting them into corporations . In the 
process they pay themselves for their capital investment by 
issuing a suitable number of shares, and in addition to the pro-’ 
motion profit, which they secure through the high issue price, 
they continue drawing a profit from their effective control of 
the enterprise. By acting as intermediaries in the floating of 
public loans, financiers obtain far-reaching control over the 
governments of the weak states, and they extend such control from 
their purely profit-oriented interests to the preservation of 
their more general stakes in economic policy . Since economic 
policy finds its ultimate support in national political policy, 
financiers will also attempt to bring the latter under their 
control, and frequently enough with success. Even in its capi-< 
tal-rich home country, the political influence of finance capital 
grows to large proportions. For the government as well as the 
political parties economic policy-making is a task whose 
discharge makes them dependent on the self-serving advice of the 
owners of finance capital, and since economic and political polii 
cies cannot be separated their advisory influence will be felt 
in both. Even aside from this, finance capitalists have plenty 
of means to ingratiate themselves to the government and the par- 
ties, thereby also gaining influence on the formation of both. 
They are able, better than any other power, to make the press 
orchestra of their own country as well as the orchestra of the 
world press dependent on them and thereby to manage the public 
mood and opinion. People who have got around in the world are 
occasionally heard to offer the view that today the real rulers 
of the world are the great world bankers and that Mr. Morgan now 
is the mightiest man in the world. Though this judgment may 
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overshoot the mark and this name may have been picked quite arbii 
trarily , it certainly is still not erroneous to assume that 
owners of finance capital in the secrecy of government cabinets 
today exert a power comparable to that of the Jesuit orders over 
Catholic governments in times lying not very far back. In his 
role of financial father confessor the banker has access to gov 
ernment secrets and influence on crucial government decisions . 
If at some future time all archives should be opened up for the 
purpose of ascertaining World War guilt it will not do to pass 
up the bankersl archives. Isn't it conceivable that high finance 
had much to do with the declaration of war of the United States 
by utilizing, in addition to its other controlling influence, the 
power it exerted on public opinion through the press? 

All along the economic interest has been one of the strongs 
est motives in abetting war. This was true for the barbarian 
peoples and has remained true for the culture peoples. Strictly 
speaking, the only difference is that in earlier times of naive 
honesty one did not hesitate to acknowledge the economic objeci 
tives of war, whereas today one knows how to cover them up 
discreetly in front of the public. In turbulent times the meri 
chant went on his expeditions in arms, as was still done until 
recently by the Arabic slave trader who went to Africa on his 
manhunt. The Phoenician towns were armed merchantsl republics, 
Carthage came to the brink of world domination, the Greek repub~< 
lies as well as Venice and Genoa were armed, and the East India 
Company did more for the expansion of the British World Empire 
than any other organ of power in England. Still it would be 
incorrect to claim that the merchant as such is the founder of 
states. He merely assumed in certain cases the tasks of war. 
While one time or another he was successful in setting up states, 
in the majority of cases the task of state founding was performed 
independently from the merchant by warriors and priests, nobility 
and clergy. Upon these two leading estates, and among them pri-> 
marily upon their secular and spiritual heads as leaders in the 
performance of contemporary social tasks, also devolved, along 
with all other successes, the contemporary economic assets. They 
shared in the possession of large landed estates and in the com 
trol of human labor. 

During the capitalist era the process of power formation was 
peculiarly reversed. Now economic tasks became the constructive 
social accomplishment of the time. The capitalist entrepreneurs, 
above all the mighty owners of finance capital, as leaders in 
this movement not only acquired capital, the wealth of the times, 
but through it they also acquired social power in general . Now 
it was the capitalist entrepreneurs, and especially the mighty 
owners of finance capital, who were elevated through superposi-i 
tion to the towering heights of society . Today the great sue 
cesses which assure the social leader of a mass following and 
make him ruler over the minds are won on the economic battle 
fields. Economic perspicacity devises the crucial war plans of 
the time. In the bold logic of their combinations they are not 
inferior to the strategies of a successful general, and the large 
human toll taken by the triumphant advance is as calmly accepted 
as the toll from a murderous war. 

Most curious of all is that the rise of the capitalist 
enterprises is not confined to within the national boundaries. 
Across those boundaries they are building a worldwide economic 


structure. Whereas the nations are not yet politically well 
enough organized to be able to agree on a world order, the capi-’ 
talist entrepreneurs, after having completed the national eco- 
nomic structure according to the contemporary conditions, carry 
their conquests out into the wide world to achieve a victory 
without arms. National idealism accompanies them on their paths 
and is prepared to employ national power on their behalf if a 
foreign national power comes to pose a threat for them. The 
capitalist entrepreneur himself thinks he is acting in the 
national interest when he expands the sphere of control of his 
native country, and for the time being it is, indeed, so. But if 
one disregards the accompanying sentiments of the people and 
assesses the accomplishments of the capitalist leaders according 
to their lasting results , he recognizes that the national leader 
ship organ is active as a world leadership organ by creating a 
supra-national, global work. This global work today is still in 
its infancy. While its outline is not sharp as yet, no attentive 
observer can miss the fact that it harbors a strong force, draw 
ing new lines not only for the economic development of the world 
but, from its foundation for the political and general social 
development as well . 


5. Modern Plutocracy 

At their peak the great capitalists form a plutocracy which 
appears alongside the aristocracy by birth or penetrates it, or 
™ where such an aristocracy does not exist — takes its place. 
Such plutocracies existed already in earlier times, but none of 
these could be as powerful as the contemporary pl.utocracy, for 
never before had the economic task been the constructive social 
task . 

Plutocracy does not have a constitutional claim on partici-’ 
pation in control. It is only weakly represented in the houses 
of the legislatures . It does not become an organized political 

party of its own, but exercises its influence on the existing 
political parties and through them, or also alongside them, on 
the governments, the offices, and sometimes also the dynasties. 
Through the press and through public opinion it also exercises it 
on the sovereign people. It enjoys its power without having to 
become conspicuous in the external arrangements of the state. It 
does not like it at all to stand out in this way, for as a shadow 
government it can wield more power than the official govern- 
ment . Without himself being a state functionary, the financial 
baron makes the representatives of the state dependent on him, so 
they act as he wants them to, as the Jesuits at the time when 
they held power educated the princes in their own way and managed 
to place their products into the decisive positions , or as 
Warwick, the last of the barons, was a king maker rather than 
being a king himself. Plutocracy exercises its power in the 
modern form of control, and in doing so one resorts to any means 
suitable to wielding power over the minds. The secret of the 
power of capital is its ability at all times to change into that 
shape which, depending on the situation at hand allows it to 
exert its strongest effect. It is because it immobilizes him 
that the plutocrat avoids public office. When he instigates 
revolutions, as foreign plutocrats, for example, have done often 
in certain Central American republics, he does not step forth 
himself as a dictator, but he directs his middlemen to act on his 
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behalf He leaves to them the honors the worries, and the dan 
qers of power, while himself defraying the expenditures necessary 
for the show of strength and collecting its golden fruits. 

F. The Modern Dictatorships 

1 . The Classical Dictatorship and the Autocracy 

When the Roman people had got into a dangerous plight, du n 
ing times when the republic was strong it found the remedy in 
dictatorship. The Senate resolved: "Let the consuls take care 

lest the polity suffer any kind of injury, " and thereupon the 
consuls named the dictator. The latter during his term of office 
enjoyed unlimited and absolute power, all citizens owed him 
unconditional obedience, he was master of life and death, and he 
was unaccountable . Of its own accord and sanctioned by law, the 
populace in its distress submitted to the most competent leader, 
who was released from all legal restraints which might have pre~< 
vented him from eliciting a supreme effort from the populace. 
The person of the dictator, having been selected as the best from 
among the people, provided the guaranty for the absence of misuse 
of such a far-reaching power. Moreover, his term of of f ice was 
set for the short span of a half-year, and given the strength of 
the public spirit it could be expected with certainty that on 
the appointed day the normal rule of law would be fully revived 
and that the dictator, like all the other Roman peasants, would 
return to his plow again. 

The ordinary cause for a dictatorship was a grave war emer- 
gency. The half-year term reflected the length of the military 
campaign, which had to be completed during the warm season since 
during winter the arms were put to rest. In the case of war 
dictatorship the orientation to the commonweal is beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. It is a matter of a constitutionally pro- 
vided, temporary and legally clearly defined suspension of the 
common law, undertaken for the sake of the common law. T e 
extraordinary power of the dictator rests on the consent of a 
free people, intent on preserving freedom and order through him. 

When the ground for dictatorship was internal unrest or 
civil war, it couldn't help veering the more from its pure form 
toward a mere party dictatorship, the deeper were the differences 
within the populace. Sulla's dictatorship was a pronounced party 
dictatorship. The terror of the proscriptions was one of its 
means, and its end was party rule. The constitution launched by 
Sulla was designed to strengthen the rule of the nobility For 
the rest Sulla lived up to the orginal idea of dictatorship by 
resigning from his office as soon as he deemed his task com- 
pleted. 

Caesar, in addition to all the other offices he held, also 
had the Senate confer on him that of the dictator, and after 
expiration of the legal term he asked for a renewal of his 
charge He thereby negatived the idea of dictatorship in its 
very core. He escalated it from a temporary to a permanent 
extreme power; in the name of dictatorship he founded the 
Caesarean rule. He couldn't act otherwise if his rule was to 
meet its purpose. He had recognized that the old Roman crty 
constitution did no longer satisfy the requirements of the world 
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empire ana that a new constitution had to safeguard the interests 
of the realm and had to include in its horizon, aside from the 
Roman citizens, the whole caboodle of subjugated people. The new 
constitution was in need of a supreme ruler because the subiw 
gated peoples lacked any sort of strength and even the Roman 
strength for freedom was diminishing. Ceasar felt that it was 
g^en to him to be this supreme ruler, and his nature irresist-’ 
lbly pushed him to assume the immense task of such a supreme 
ruler a task which had to be done and no one else could do 
At the same time he could tell himself that he didn't deviate 


from the democratic way of thinking of his younger years by so 
acting, for he thereby would serve the interests of the populace 
which couldn t be served in any other way, and thus he could 
expect that the following of the masses would put the stamp of 
approval on his rule. In this respect he would fulfill the pur -> 
pose of dictatorship, since he wanted to rule for the people’s 
sake and through the people. His profound insight as a statesman 
told him that the most complete military victory would not be 
enough to give him undisputed rule. He had to fight for victory 
with arms in order to gain access to the rule which his rivals 
disputed, but in order to stay on top he had to be able to rely 
on the following by the masses. This was the way he had proi 
ceeded in Gaul. Through struggles lasting for years he had 
broken armed resistance there, yet at the same time 
through judicious accommodation placated the spirit of the popu-> 
lace so that no sooner had he brought that country to heel than 
he could safely leave it again and dare taking on his Roman 
rivals in the civil war. Along the same lines he intended to 
build up his dominion of the realm through victory by arms and to 
consolidate it for good by obtaining broad-based consent. To be 
sure, except for Caesar himself no other Roman ruler, not even 
Augustus, had all it takes to be an autocrat. Already among his 
immediate successors weak men, faced by the temptations of prei 
dominance, fell prey to Caesarean madness, and later, following 
Marcus Aurelius, when the traditions of the good times had com-' 
pletely vanished, the strong ones degenerated into mere militarv 
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emperors . 


2 Revolutionary Dictatorships and Law-and-Order Dictatorships 

The danger of war always, and so also in the present, calls 
forth strictly exceptional forms of law which come more or less 
close to the Roman military dictatorship . To pursue its peculi-i 
arities in detail is of interest only to the jurist. On the 
other hand, the sociologically oriented politician must dwell on 
a consideration of those dictatorships which in the course of 
modern revolutions have assumed such distinct features. It is 
they which we will call modern dictatorships. They are clearly 
distinguished from the classical Roman dictatorship by having 
been constitutionally neither envisaged nor defined. At first 
glance they seem to be party dictatorships, like Sulla ’ s, and 
many of them, like the latter, made frightful use of the means of 
terror against the opposing parties; yet they all envisage an aim 
higher than that of mere party dictatorship . They all are meant 
to promote the welfare of the whole populace, which is to be 
liberated by force from its autocratic rulers. The originators 
of the modern dictatorships intended them to be forms of coercion 
which should eventuate in higher forms of law. They are therei 
fore at one with classical dictatorship in that the force to 
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which they lay claim is meant to hold good only for the state of 
emergency ■■ except that instead of an external enemy it is an 
internal one which is to be got under control in the interest of 
the populace. 

To the classical dictatorship, as well as to the modern one, 
belongs the exceptional person who justifies the emergency, the 
dictator who must not be cramped by the law, because otherwise he 
wouldn't be able to prove his peculiar strength on behalf of his 
people. The modern dictator must possess an even much stronger 
personality because he must be potentially able to affirm the 
dictatorship on his own volition, whereas for the Roman dictator 
dictatorship was ready-made and he was selected for his office by 
rights. On the other hand, when the modern dictator is over-* 
thrown, there is no need for the dictatorship as such to be erad- 
icated at the same time. After the fall of Robespierre the 
revolutionary dictatorship continued in force because the opposi~i 
tion parties were still too weak to cope with it. It is true 
though, that with Robespierre the dictatorship of the rule 
terror had passed the culmination of terror and of the hold on 
human minds. Although its system could be upheld for some time 
yet it was still only a matter of time before the strongman who 
was chosen to bring the reign of terror to an end had reached his 
full stature. That Robespierre was not formally proclaimed a 
dictator doesn't mean anything; he was dictator just the same. 
For modern dictatorship, of course, is not wedded to any particu-* 
lar form of law, and as little as the form of law is fixed, as 
little is its name. Napoleon called himself consul and then 
again emperor, craving to be the modern Caesar who established a 
permanent rule. But since the times were against him and toppled 
him from the throne, he was unable to assert himself as dictator, 
except temporarily. His rule was not one of permanence but a 
transitional one, and if we value clarity of terms we will have 
to designate it a dictatorship because it had that character of 
temporary emergency power which the Romans associated with dicta~> 
torship. 

The modern dictatorships have been called into being by the 
fact that the stirred-up contemporary masses of people craved for 
freedom, but had not yet fully matured to the use of freedom. 
They pressed so impetuously for freedom that they were of no mind 
to follow those leaders who wanted to build the new law in peace- 
ful transformation; they followed those who were bent on force 
of law. Inexperienced as they were in the use of 
Treedom^^ey needed for their revolutionary outbursts, if these 
were to overcome all opposition , the firm hand of the dictator 
who would set the goals for them and maintain their united 
strength, and after the revolutionary excesses they again needed 
the firm hand of the dictator, who would provide law and order 
for them. The revolutionary or leftist dictatorships are fol- 
lowed by law-and-order dictatorships or dictatorships of the 
right. The former, as the latter, are transitional dictatorships 
leading to an improved state of law. The ones, as the others, in 
their time capture for themselves the mood of the masses, without 
which, notwithstanding all means of force at their disposal, they 
wouldn't be able to assert themselves for long. The constitw 
tional changes at which the modern revolutions aim are geared to 
the constitution as a whole, and the same is true for the meta- 
morphosis effected by the law-and-order dictatorships. In com- 
parison, how modest look the changes to which the Gracchus 


brothers were able to subject the Roman state of affairs! Even 
the slave uprising under Spartacus, from which a radical group of 
the German proletariat took its name after the upheaval, does by 
no means come close to the dimension of modern revolutions. It 
was an act of desperation by a multitude having no rights and 
which was not concerned with reshaping the state but only with 
escaping from the state. To master the far-flung tasks which the 
mass movements of the present time pose for modern dictatorships 
the half year duration of classical dictatorships will not do. 
Their duration is determined by the unpredictable course of 
events. 


3 • Cromwell 

The first of the great modern revolutions, the English one, 
elevated Oliver Cromwell to supreme power in the state; in him we 
confront the first modern dictator . He began his career as rep-* 
resentative and general of the Parliament, which had to defend 
England s constitutional freedom against the power schemes of 
Charles I. The aura of the invincible strategist enabled him 
after the victory to move into the leadership position when the 
State was being reorganized. As a Puritan he belonged to the 
left wing of the constitutional party, and as a result he got 
into conflict with the majority. Since the Puritan army was at 
nis disposal he was able to settle this conflict in his favor. 
England s liberal system was not strongly enough organized as yet 
to be able to cope with the self-assured army and its general. 
Nevertheless, Cromwell s dictatorship is by no means a military 
dictatorship in the usual sense. It was raised above this base 
type already by the puritanical earnest of the soldiers who felt 
committed by a religious duty, but foremost by Cromwell's magni-* 
fi cent personality who h anticipating future imperialism by two 
centuries m used his power to the end of making England s name 
famous in the world. That his personal stature was decisive in 
keeping him in command is revealed by the fact that his insignia 
ficant successor son lost the reins of power immediately . Still 
the English populace felt Cromwell's dictatorship to be a minor'-* 
rty dictatorship, and it joyfully welcomed as a liberator its 
recalled king. But the real liberator had nevertheless been 
Cromwell, without whose victory Charles I would have brought 
England s monarchy considerably closer to, if not having put it 
on a par with, the absolute monarchy of the Continent. His son, 
Charles II, after the Restoration had to content himself with 
plying his royal rule within the old constitutional limits. 
Cromwell s dictatorship preserved England’s freedom. 


Revolutionary Dictatorship and Caesarean T.aw-and-Order Dicta- 
torship in France 

Jacobinian dictatorship was and is seen by the general pub 
lie as a reign of terror, having originated in the bloodlust of a 
few criminal fools and being raised to the top by the armed 
mob. This view is self -contradictory , for how could the strength 
of a handful of people suffice to overcome the determination of a 
population of 25 million? It happened that the movement which 
had seized the overwhelming majority of this body of 25 million 
irresistibly led to the Jacobinian reign of terror. The movement 
derived its impulse from the fact that the idea of popular 
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sovereignty had infiltrated into the masses and, as does every 
mass idea, filled the minds with inflamed passion. All at once 
one found himself transposed into a lawless state of emergency, 
for if one believed in popular sovereignty he could no longer 
acknowledge the old law resting on the sovereignty of the king. 
But the new law didn't become fully effective by the mere fact 
that its fundamental idea had been grasped, nor was it anywhere 
near sufficient to have completed the wording of the new constii 
tution following heated deliberations. The new constitution 
first had to become familiar to the minds and prove itself 
through success. The most important thing was to find the right 
men who had to lead the populace on its new paths. To find these 
was far more difficult than had been supposed. One didn't know 
yet that the right men can come out of elections only if previi 
ously the right parties have been formed. The elections of the 
first years of the revolution were most heavily influenced by the 
parties of the agitated. In the convention were men who knew how 
to give fullest expression to the all-dominating idea of popular 
sovereignty, and among these impassioned men the most passionate 
again were heard above all . The masses , excited and enthused by 
the sentiment of freedom, saw the gravest threats to popular 
sovereignty from within and without and declared for the men who 
were determined to resort to extreme measures in order to save 
the precious achievements of the revolution. As long as the 
public mind remained in a state of agitation the convention could 
count on overwhelming assent to its merciless decrees of vio-< 
lence, and who knows whether in the absence of such ruthless 
procedure it would have been possible to eradicate the historii 
cally entrenched powers of the absolute monarchy and of 
feudalism? Undoubtedly the men of terror themselves believed 
that they had been called to safeguard the revolution and felt a 
deep commitment not to avoid any means of terror which might 
serve the sacred cause of the revolution . Great were the resist- 
ances which they had to overcome not only with the adherents of 
the old regime but also in those freedom-loving circles who were 
not inclined to join the tempestuous pace of the revolution. 
Nevertheless , the number of those daring to resist openly was 
small, as compared with those who supported the Jacobinian govi 
ernment or gave it full scope. While the convention dominated 
the minds by terror, it drew even greater strength from the fact 
that it was the supreme authority of the land. Even the 
Girondists, when they turned to the populace to oppose the coni 
vention, had to find out that almost nowhere did they find the 
expected following, whereas the ’'men of the mountain" received a 
throng of willing helpers. When Robespierre hazarded to pick his 
victims even from among the most resolute leaders of the "moun- 
tain, " the latter ~ fearing for their lives united with the 
"plain, " managing to bring about a resolution of the convention 
directed against Robespierre. Again the convention proved its 

authority, the multitude sticking with it and Robespierre bound 
to be toppled. Only after the revolutionary cause could be coni 
sidered as secure did the desire for order reassert itself in a 
notable way. But now it was revealed that the sovereign people 
were by no means ready to supply the leaders and the means called 
for by its desire for order. The Directorate had at its disposal 
the army trained during the revolutionary wars and thus was 
strong enough to escape the verdict of the voters which turned 
out against the Directorate. The dictatorship, which was to 

serve the cause of freedom, had found pleasure in the exercise of 
power and refused to end the state of emergency to which it owed 
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its power. The French populace needed a new mediator to shake 
off the revolutionary dictatorship which had rendered its transi- 
tional service. It needed a law-and-order dictator, whom it 
found in Napoleon . 

The path on which Napoleon climbed to the summit of power 
was the same that had lifted all strong dynasties to the 
throne. The armies assembled by the successful leaders during 
the time of the founding of states were the first compact social 
bodies in the state, and free disposition over them made the 
general at the same time the state ruler. Napoleon was one of 
history s greatest victors in battle, and it couldn't be helped 
that he took by storm the minds of his people, who recognized in 
him the strongman who would restore the order shattered by the 
revolution. The directors themselves had partly submitted to his 
authority. The Council of Elders also bowed to him, and the 
protests by the loyal republicans of the Council of Five Hundred, 
which died away in the populace, were impotent against the bayi 
onets of the grenadiers devoted to their general. Napoleon 
largely justified the expectations placed in him. Nature had 
endowed him with all the qualities of the great lawgiver and 
administrator, and he was about to do what the sovereign people 
had not been able to accomplish. The institutions he gave to the 
Fren ch people have endured because they matched the disposition 
of the populace. It became his undoing that he didn't want to be 
content with being a legal dictator, but wanted to be Caesar. He 
couldn't bring himself to giving the French , in addition to the 
institutions he set up, the constitutional rights which the 
national love of liberty demanded, nor could he resolve to bring 
the succession of his wars to an end. He claimed not to be in 
the position of the legitimate ruler to whom the populace is 
attached in accustomed loyalty, but that he had to bind it to him 
time and again by new armed successes, and he expected that his 
son only would be able to rule as emperor of peace. Perhaps this 
consideration would not have convinced him had he not been pushed 
by his natural disposition to relish the triumph of victory time 
and again. Whatever were his motives, it was a pernicious misi 
take for him to want to rule the freedom-loving French populace 
like Caesar. Apart from the small residues of republican Romans, 
the latter had been faced with a subject and submissive populai 
tion, and it would be equally mistaken if he were to subjugate 
with arms a world of culture nations like Caesar, who was coni 
fronted with just one party of the Roman people and for the rest 
with a barbarian world. As have all modern dictatorships, 
Napoleon's Caesarean dictatorship of law and order met with a 
violent ending. He succumbed in battle with the external ene- 
“f' and the French people, too led by its marshals 

defected from the beaten emperor. 

It was still a long time before the French were far enough 
advanced to institute permanently the constitution of liberty for 
which they yearned. It was still necessary to stir up a series 
of revolutionary waves, though none was as tempestuous as the 
first, that of the great revolution, and none accompanied any 
longer by a pervasive revolutionary dictatorship. By and by the 
middle classes had so familiarized themselves with the use of 
liberty and had so chosen their leaders as to be able more and 
more to do without revolutionary excesses, finding ever more 
rapidly the path to a firm order. In contrast, the rise of the 
proletariat entailed violent movements, which had their strong 
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countereffects in the June battle of 1848 and In the fight with 
the Commune of 1871. The law-and-order dictatorship of Napoleon 

III, too, was in the main a reaction against the proletarian 

unrest . As such it met with the consent of the bourgeois and 
peasant W3SSeS. leaning for the rest on the Napoleonic tradition 
in the army. The dictatorship of Napoleon III was an imitation 
of the model created by his great predecessor, an imitation based 
on incomparably weaker resources. Napoleon III fell prey to the 
same mistake: he wanted to be a democratic Caesar in the face of 

the conflicting modern circumstances ■ The defeat at Sedan 
brought his career to an inglorious end, and now, at long last, 
the people's urge for freedom could be fulfilled and the republic 
instituted for good. The point nad been reached where a guardian 

was no longer needed. What was still missing in the national 

education was completed by the powerful ebullition of national 
feeling prompted by the desire to restore the state to bril~i 
liance, wealth, and military power following the military catasi 
trophe of the war with Germany. Boulanger's attempt to exploit 
the national mood for furthering his dictatorship failed miser-’ 
ably, being a foolish, inopportune caricature of the Napoleonic 
model. The national feeling had become SO self-assured, the 
national order so firmly secured, that it was no longer feasible 
to summon the army against the nation. The army itself was 
imbued with the feeling of having to serve the nation as its 
tool . 


5. The National Law-and-Order Dictatorship (Fascism and the 
Spanish Officers Dictatorship) 

If Russia and the experiments in Hungary and in Munich are 
disregarded, the upheaval after the World War may be said to have 
taken place without intervention of dictatorships. The revolw 
tionary intensity was not high enough for that. To be sure, 
emergency powers had to be invoked in order to effect the transi- 
tion to the new order after the collapse of the legitimate gov 
ernments, but the overwhelming majority everywhere met quickly on 
the new legal foundation. For all that, there were still groups 
who resisted in words and even in deeds, as exemplified by the 
Kapp putsch, not to mention the many people who resigned themi 
selves to the new state of affairs only with inner reserva- 
tions. Little by little the sentiments of the opposition became 
more united, and the desire for a regulating dictator became 
increasingly more fervent. But, strangely, the reaction against 
the democratic current did not openly come to the fore in the 
states directly involved in the upheaval, but in victorious Italy 
and neutral Spain. Mussolini and Primo de Rivera are law-and- 
order dictators of the most modern type. Their rule, in Italy as 
well as in Spain, had been prepared for by domestic law-and-order 
movements which were caused primarily by the rising threat to 
public safety emanating from the most radical groups of the prc 
letariat. In Italy an added factor was that the national feeling 
had been vehemently provoked by the dissatisfaction with the 
results of the World War and the attitude of the allies. In 
Spain one had been aroused by certain separatist aspirations, but 
at bottom, here as there, it was the failure of democracy which 
pushed nationally oriented state citizens toward the right. In 
the young democracies of the Continent the state didn ’t count, 
but the party did. Instead of the powerful unity of the national 
interest one was faced with the inner strife of the parties which 


pursued their narrow interests , within which the influential 
persons only too often pursued their personal interests. The 
Spanish patriot couldnft help noticing with concern that as a 
result of the malfunctioning parties government finances and 
public morale became ever more deeply disrupted and that one was 
unable to bring Morocco's dire condition, which drained away 
money and manpower, to a rational end. Among Italy's nationally 
minded youth and in the numerous chauvinistic circles of the 
country the new movement could count on thousands of combat-ready 
disciples . Everywhere Fascist organizations emerged, and within 
a short time a militarily organized militia numbering in the 
hundreds of thousands was at hand. In Mussolini Fascism had a 
leader of electrifying eloquence, eyes for the future, and detev 
mined energy. The king lent his support to the movement which 
acknowledged his authority, and the army gave its consent. In 
Spain the army with its officers was the backbone of the move- 
ment. The army had kept in perspective the state as an integral 

whole and Primo de Rivera, who took the lead, could feel assured 
of its following. Mussolini and Primo de Rivera, much as they 
rely on the military power resources, are nevertheless far from 
bent on a military dictatorship, let alone a Caesarean rule. 
They do not want to rise against the idea of democracy, but only 
against its abuses, and they want to be guided by public opinion , 
whose following they take as an endorsement. The goal they are 
striving after would be attained once the old party leadership 
had been eliminated and the masses had been united under strong 
national leadership . 

The national dictator doesn't want to undertake anything 
against his people. He believes to act in its best interest when 
seeking to wrest it from the inadequate party leaders whom it 
must follow as long as no better leader is at hand. Impatient to 
show the public what a truly national leader is able to produce, 
and believing that there is danger ahead, he dares to breach the 
law, and with the help of a number of resolute followers he grabs 
the reins of power, expecting that success will turn the voters 
toward him who in the end will absolve him from his breach of 
law. It was thus in the case of the breach of constitution com-’ 
mitted by Bismarck on the occasion of the military conflict, when 
the Prussian House of Representatives denied him the credit which 
he demanded for the implementation of his armament plans. It 
won't do to label Bismarck as an outright national dictator on 
account of this breach of the constitution since he acted only as 
a counselor of his king, but the advice given to the latter still 
amounted to an unconstitutional usurpation of power, and the 
attitude which prompted the advice was that of a national dic- 
tator. 

Fascism has found an echo in all states where the young 
democracies affected by the inner strife and the narrow outlook 
of their parties proved incapable of forming conscientious and 
strong governments, as demanded by the national sentiment. When 
in such cases the call for the dictator, the strongman, is 
sounded, this must not be simply viewed as proof that one wishes 
no longer to have anything to do with democratic ways. One has 
got fed up with the profession of democracy; one wants instead 
democracy in action, the strong populace. 

An approach to the idea of national legal dictatorship is 
embodied in the laws of the kind represented by the German 
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authorization laws of 1923 , which for a certain time removed from 
v arliamentarv decision , and assigned to the executive , the reso i 
lution of certain complex and urgent governmental tasks. If 
Germany possessed a firmly established democracy with healthy 
parties fully aware of their political responsibility, such emer- 
gency laws would have been unnecessary . 

Even in the old democracies one has become somewhat alarmed 
by the success of Fascism. There is no cause for this. A state 
like England, which possesses such strong liberal leaders and so 
firmly organized party masses, need not fear the usurpation of 
force in the course of its state affairs. The citizen of England 
or the United States of North America may observe the news about 
the Fascist turmoils with the contented feeling of a man who 
knows that his own household is in good shape. National dicta- 
torship is a concern for nations which have not yet completed 
their democratic structure. 


6, Dictatorship and Democracy 

Whether the dictatorships in Italy and Spain really come up 
to the idea of modern dictatorship, we do not want to examine. 
In the way this idea conjoins authority and freedom it serves a 
principle which pervades the periods of history. Historically, 
the road to freedom from the very beginning has been paved by the 
use of force, for it so happens that the masses do not instinct 
tively join together to form a national unit , which is the first 
step to national freedom. The kindred tribes which eventually 
coalesced to nations fought each other tooth and nail and would 
never have found each other if the lust for power of strong war ~> 
loads had not welded them together in the fire of battle. Even 
after this had been done, the leadership activity of dynasties 
was still needed in order to equip the peoples with the institw 
tions of the centralized state. Force had to perform a lengthy 
historical task until the national forces had been trained far 
enough to permit dispensing with the use of force at long last . 
Where the old powers did not yield their place of their own 
accord, the establishment of democracies was carried through with 
the violence of revolutionary dictatorships , followed ™ where 
necessary mm by law-and-order dictatorships. If later, after 
democracy is in the driver's seat, obstacles still turn up which 
prevent the national will from gaining strength, it is not sur~* 
pttBthg that one permits to happen what heretofore always hap-’ 
pened in the face of obstacles to freedom and that strong leaders 
are permitted to proceed with the aid of force. Whereas in 
earlier times force was directed against the autocrat who barred 
the way to freedom it is in the end directed against the parties 
calling themselves democratic without being so in fact. Democ- 
racy is rule by the people, but these parties suffocate the popu- 
lar government by party rule. The modern dicatator must complete 
the task of education for national self-determination by 
enlightening the reluctant parties with some use of force about 
the duties they have vis-a-vis the nation. Undoubtedly the dici 
tator resorting to force in a democracy assumes a much greater 
responsibility than was true when force was used during chaotic 
times, for in a democratic environment the populace believes to 
have landed in the safe haven of law, and a breach of law cannot 
help deeply upsetting the public conscience . Eventually, how 

ever, a vigorous people always commands the resources needed to 
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ne±p ireeaom win through. A robust people easts its lot by indii 
eating the right leader through its own following. A people 

marshaling the strength for this cannot be subdued by force 
definitively. The power rallied around himself by a ruler may be 
a nuisance to rival leaders , it may block up the paths for their 
followers while compelling a certain following vis-a-vis the 
ruler, but it cannot permanently force an entire recalcitrant 
nation to follow. A vigorous nation will let the dictator have 
his way only as long as it feels that in doing so he is the ser- 
vant of its interests. As soon as it loses this conviction it 
will, sooner or later, withhold its following from him, and a 
single false step, a single accident will then suffice to topple 
him. As soon as he has educated his people in the ways of 
national self-determination his dictatorship will come to an end 
for then it will be said: "The lord has done his work, the lord 

must go. " in the case of the freedom-imbued Romans the classical 
dictatorship was in all due legal form endowed with the increased 
power called for by the plight of the times, whereas with the 
freedom-seeking peoples of the present time modern dictatorship 
received this power through the use of revolutionary force. 
Eventually, however even a modern dictatorship proves that the 
arbitrary power wielded by it is at bottom supported by the popu- 
lace and serves its interests. This holds only for vigorous 

peoples, to be sure. Weak peoples fall prey to military dictai 
torship or to some form or other of autocracy. 


7. Bolshevism 

Prior to the Bolshevist dictatorship all modern dictator-' 
ships had a bourgeois-democratic orientation, although one or 
another of them, and especially the Jacobinian version, had a 
distinctly proletarian streak. Their goal was freedom for the 
populace, which secured to the propertied middle class a large 
and probably decisive share of political and, beyond that, of 
social leadership. The equality postulate, which had also been 
incorporated in the battle cry of the bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lutions, has by and large remained an empty phrase. The prole-’ 
tarian revolution inverts the relationship, being oriented to 
equality in the interest of the masses . Taken seriously, the 
postulate of equality fundamentally revolutionizes state and 
society. In order to succeed with general equality, the state 
must draw within its orbit of power everything which would genera 
ate inequality if it were left to free personal decision- 
making. The state must become the master in the economic realm 
and thus, in addition to human labor, must especially dispose of 
the decisive power wielded by capital. It must also become masi 
ter over all educational matters, lord of culture. All the lead -> 
ership talent which heretofore enjoyed free range in economy and 
culture must be placed in government service and be equally 
subjected to certain norms as hitherto had already been true for 
the officer, the judge, the civil servant. Disregarding the 
church, which is a power apart, the entire social leadership 
function is nationalized and thus placed under a supreme lead~i 
ership power, which is the only one left to exercise the right of 
independent decision-making. At the same time the idea of equal-’ 
ity demands that all the leading state functionaries in income 
and standard of living be depressed to the level of the toiling 
masses. Altogether this represents an encroachment on the social 
constitution a more radical version of which cannot be imagined 
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at all The ' walking ahead Or the leaders and the associated 
following by the masses is the basic form of every social consti- 
tution. Although this basic form is not to be suspended for 
there is still demand for leadership service without which the 
masses couldn't progress — the leadership function is deprived 
of its momentum because, apart from the top leadership, it cannot 
be performed freely any longer. Doesn't the leader whose objec- 
tive and path are determined from the start cease being a 
leader? And isn't his weight reduced considerably by the fact 
that as a person he is placed on the level of the masses? 

The extent to which the Russian Bolshevists have tried to 
apply the postulate of equality in state and society and have 
succeeded in this, only the testimony of close observers of the 
country can reveal. At any rate, they have succeeded in upsets 
ting completely the stratum which heretofore had led in Russia. 
They not only removed the Tsar with his family and court, but 
they got rid of a considerable portion of civil servants, offii 
cers, intellectuals , entrepreneurs, and landed proprietors who 
were killed in battle or executed, or ruined by privations, or 
had to flee the country; they placed the pliable remainder into 
their service. As with the Jacobians, with them, too, it is not 
the terror alone to which they owe such success, but the attitude 
of the masses also contributed decisively . The collapse clearly 
showed that the old historical leaderships had not internal power 
over the masses. The military defeat deprived them of all 
authority . The masses not only denied them their following, but 
turned openly against them, and the preponderance of the masses 
sealed their fate. Under these circumstances the Bolshevists 
were the natural leaders of the masses. They both had the same 
enemies, and even those groups among the masses who inwardly had 
nothing in common with the Bolshevists, such as the huge peasant 
group, found it to their advantage to submit to the Bolshevists 
or at least to give them full scope. For did they have any other 
choice than to submit to the Bolshevist dictatorship or to give 
it full scope? Every people needs its leaders, especially under 
such confused circumstances as had spread across Russia after the 
upheaval. The Bolshevists' leadership was the only compact leadi 
ership group at hand after the masses had shaken loose from their 
old historical leaders and were utterly incapable of recruiting 
new leadership from within their own ranks. How the relationship 
between the Bolshevist leaders and the Russian masses will 
develop once it may have been shown that the masses were unwilli 
ing to follow in the direction set by the Bolshevist leaders, 
only the future can tell . 

If the Bolshevists should undertake to realize fully the 
demand for equality, their rule could no longer be counted among 
the modern dictatorships which sprang up after the bourgeois 
revolutions . The purpose of their dictatorship was designed to 
lead through increased coercion to a state where a purified law 
is to hold without coercion. But a thoroughly conducted system 
of equality would be a state of permanent coercion, for it could 
not be maintained without binding through strict norms the freest 
of social drives, the leadership drive, the drive of the free 
spirit, and to subordinate it to a single supreme leadership 
force which in fullness of power would still have to exceed by 
far Caesarism and Tsarism. Perhaps it will be the accomplishment 
of Bolshevism through the excess of its dictatorial idea to 
redress the excess of the political and social inequalities of 
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XIX. The Balance of Power at the Present Time 
A. The Crisis of Power at the Present Time 


2 # The Existing Power Qonflicts 

If it is true that with the World War a new era, the era of 
world history, opened up, then world history, as in their time 
the histories of peoples, has begun its work in the conflict of 
force ■ The World War was the first collective action of the 
states of the world which through the progress of the circular 
course of history were linked up with each other. In it the 
historical work of force attained an unprecedented climax. The 
largest number of culture peoples and of semi-civilized ones 
participated in it, though many only reluctantly under the pres- 
sure of the Entente and not through military engagements but only 
through the formal act of declaration of war, intended to deprive 
the Central Powers of certain advantages which the latter had 
been granted by the neutrality of these states. All the more 
deeply the principal nations had become engrossed in fighting. 
For them in the circular course of history the war between peo- 
pies had become a folk war in the old sense which it had been 
when war was not yet a concern of the supreme power of the state 
and of the professional army, but a war of all against all, when 
every able-bodied man and youth went out to do battle and the 
fate of the whole population hinged on the outcome of the war. 
When the circular course of the history of states began, the folk 
war had to give way to the war of professional armies because the 
distrustful thirst for power of the rulers of the state had dis-> 
armed the masses. Subsequently, however, after the rulers 

believed that they were secure on their thrones, the historical 
cycle was closed when through universal conscription the populace 
was again enlisted for war service. Giving way to the urge for 
the maximum possible, the large state wanted to perform its 
greatest feats on the battlefield, and so, instead of sending out 
the tens of thousands of warriors which formerly had constituted 
the folk armies, it sent out millions. These, rather than being 
armed with clubs and battle-axes or with bows, javelins, and 
swords, were lavishly equipped with the precision instruments of 
modern arms technique , being as well prepared for combat in the 
air and under water as for action on the ground. The battlei 
fields of trench warfare criss-crossed the continent, and in 
addition the Entente was able to conduct an economic war along-’ 
side the military one. As previously one had blockaded and 
starved out a city, so one now directed the hunger blockade 
against realms and peoples. In all its dimensions, world war is 
the most stupendous among the acute conflicts of power which 
history has to relate. 

The nations of the Entente, like the Central Powers, had not 
rashly decided on participation in the World War. As developed 
nations they were no longer in the position of the martial peo- 
ples in the earliest times who were so little absorbed by the 
works of peace that they could always be ready for war. The 
modern national war removed from the soil the majority of its 
cultivators. It took away from the factories and other plants 
not engaged in war production the majority of their workers. It 
disrupted communications , and with the first interruptions which 
it brought it already wrought economic catastrophe. No nation 


could have wanted the war, and none did. Although for years 
already one had seen it come, it was, when it finally became a 
reality, a frightening surprise for all nations, and not one of 
them could explain it in any other way than by attributing it to 
the wickedness of the adversaries. But now that it had broken 
out one was all the more determined on both sides to carry it 
through to its victorious conclusion. When the toll in human 
lives and economic values grew apace, both sides got into the 
situation of the entrepreneur who gradually had to add so much to 
stakes in a seemingly sure-win business transaction that he 
could no longer withdraw even after having realized that his 
undertaking was unsafe, even hazardous . The war outlays had 

subjected the national economies to such a large drain of matei 
rial goods and had placed such a heavy burden on the public purse 
that one could expect reparation only from a full-fledged vie 
tory. One was confronted with the dilemma of being hammer or 
anvil, of either having the adversary wear the leaden chain of 
defeat or of having to wear it oneself. The arduous work could 
not be left half-done; it had to be brought to an end, a final 

eortri ' 


The war of extermination was the expression of intransigent 
bellicosity . At stake was not, as had already been the case for 
quite some time for the European wars, a piece of land here or a 
piece there, but, as had been true for the ancient tribal wars 
who would be the stronger. Incidentally, the members of the 
Entente had granted to themselves and to the allies whose enlist-< 
ment was still necessary at a later time so many claims for land 
and power that the military and political annihilation of the 
enemy, alleged to be the ultimate moral goal, had become an 
indispensable prerequisite for satisfying the material d ema nds of 
the war participants. The complement to the military war of 
extermination was the war of calumny designed to annihilate the 
enemy morally . Given that in their personal disputes individuals 
already tend to interpret actions of the enemy motivated primal 
rily by caution, weakness, or imprudence as evil intent, how much 
more must this be true for international wars, which are waged 
with no holds barred. The war of annihilation demanded the war 
of slander because man needs to believe in the infamy of the 
enemy in order to consider as permissible the use of extreme 
means against him. Standing one's ground demands that one proves 
to his own satisfaction the villany of the enemy one seeks to 
destroy . When the World War as it advanced progressively degen ■> 
erated the hearts of the combatants, the war of calumny was fed 
ever more ammunition. One didn't want to realize that the 
shadows of the World War, given its huge dimensions , had to be 
much denser than those of customary wars fought by professional 
armies. Each side readily appreciated it when its own fighting 
men were pushed ever deeper into the darkness of savagery by 
inexorable necessities, and it was bound to have excuses ready if 
it went beyond the call of duty. Yet neither side could under-* 
stand it when the opponent also trespassed the bounds of what was 
necessary. If already the splinter in the eye of his neighbor 
offends man, shouldn't he be utterly annoyed by the beam in the 
eye of his enemy! 

The starvation campaign waged by the Entente in connection 
with the war of arms was m however difficult this may be for a 
German to concede - the war of extermination carried to its 
logical perfection. In the modern people's war, in which all 
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able-bodied citizens are made into fighters and all persons of 
both sexes able to work are turned into military auxiliaries, the 
distinction between soldiers and citizens is no longer feasible 
in the way it could be made in the war of professional armies . 
Modern war resourcefully exploits every advantage which one side 
n over the other. How, then, could the nations of the 
Fntente have abstained from exploiting the superiority conferred 
upon them by the wealth of their own economic resources and of 
the whole rest of the world to which they were tied by their 
command of the high seas? This superiority was their greatest 
military advantage; to it they owed their eventual victory . 

The dreadful losses of lives and property caused by the war 
of extermination were not its worst consequence. They could have 
been made up in a brief span of years of peaceful prosperity if 
the World War had been followed by a state of moral recovery as 
had happened a century earlier after the Congress of Vienna foil 
lowing the Napoleonic Wars. But it didn’t come to that; rather 
the acute conflict was condensed into a still more drastic 
chronic conflict of minds. The masses of citizens had not had a 
direct part in the war of professional armies, but now citizens 
had competed with other citizens, and the passion for fighting of 
millions could not so soon be calmed again. Added to the 
entrenched hate was a suspicion which could not be alleviated. 
Was it not to be expected that the malefactor whom to overpower 
had been so difficult would become active again at the first 
opportunity? In this mood the victors rendered their verdict, in 
which they made true in intensified form the well-known phrase of 
General Clausewitz that war is the continuation of politics by 
adopting a political course which was a further continuation of 
war. The war was over without there being a chance for peace. 
The victors didn't even consent to observing the usual form of 
the peace treaty. Its terms were imposed on the vanquished with- 
out engaging them in any negotiations . As in the pursuit of war, 
in the determination of the terms of peace one reverted to the 
old, crude ways of tribal war — it was a throwback to force such 
as had never happened before among culture peoples. The 
German nation was forced to submit to the Caudinian yoke of 
self-debasement , as the Romans had to do vis-a-vis the 
Samnites. It had to accept the capitis deminutio of accusing 
itself of war guilt and for the time being of getting wiped off 
the roll of culture nations. The disarming which it had to carry 
out struck it off the roll of sovereign nations, and the eco- 
nomic- f inane ial burdens it had to take upon itself condemned it 
to a bondage for which there was no end in sight. Despite all 
that, the French distrust of Germany was still not about to be 
allayed. Poincare didn't tire of noting German lapses providing 
him with excuses for stiffening the sanctions . Under his manage- 
ment France got stuck in a policy which couldn 't help aggravating 
the differences still further. The more onerous the sanctions, 
the more deeply the conflict had to sink into the minds. The 
French statesmen should have known from the experience of their 
own people how painful is the hurt caused by injuries to the 
national ego! The more violently Germany was pressed down, the 
more certainly one could expect that, as long as it still 


*FrOm a battle incident in 4 B.C., meaning deep humiliation, 
debasement . (Tr.) 


preserved a glimmer of national pride, it would attempt again to 
throw off the leaden chain with which it was bound. 

Of Germany's allies, Turkey and Bulgaria were weakened as 
much as possible, while Austria-Hungary was dissolved. Between 
Germany and Russia and the adjoining states down to the Balkan 
new states were set up or the friendly old states were patronized 
in order to establish a great system of military protection which 
would encircle Germany in the east and southeast and which was 
rounded out in the south by ceding to Italy the German South 
Tyrol to the Brenner pass. In the case of a number of the new 
state institutions one could plead that they were meant to fur~> 
ther national self-determination which the Entente had hailed as 
one of its war aims, and indeed in a number of cases old national 
wrongs were righted. That respect for national self- 

determination was not the guiding light, however, is clearly 
shown by the fact that one had only to plead the argument of 
military protection as an excuse for subsequently creating new 
national injustices without hesitation . While one intensified 
the national feeling in the newly created states in a national-’ 
istic manner, one most gravely injured the national feeling of 
the vanquished. All these newly created states are nationalisti- 
cally oriented right from their cradle. They are bent on enjoy 
ing their young national life to the hilt, completely unmindful 
of national justice, and in particular they also want to live it 
to the full in economic terms. Creatures of power conflict, they 
aggravate the conflict of power. 

The collapse ending the war aggravated via the ensuing 
upheaval the existing internal conflicts of power in the van-' 
quished states. Most gravely so in Russia, a fact which once 
before we had occasion to comment in detail. In the other coun-’ 
tries passable order was created, but nowhere do the new powers , 
which have arisen to take the place of the historical powers 
ruined by the war, possess that degree of dominion over the minds 
which is required for a strong government. Everywhere there is 
unrest, supporters of the old order beginning to rally for the 
fight here and there. The Fascist dictatorship has provided a 
model provoking imitation. 

The upheaval also aggravated greatly the existing social 
conflict of power, with the Russian dictatorship of Soviets pro- 
viding the pattern for the use of force. 

The agitation of national and social passions has had an 
after-effect on the victorious natio ns as well . The idea of 

national self-determination appealed to by the Entente was avidly 
accepted, especially by the peoples subject to English rule. The 
colored troops used in Europe who became witnesses here of the 
conflict and difficulties of their masters took home with them 
impressions which gave them much to ponder. "The whites are 
people like we, after all, " the word now is in India. A threats 
ening cloud of fury lies over Asia, and Egypt, too, demands 

national self-determination. 

The tension which took hold of the world after the great war 

is most clearly manifested in the economic figures. The world 

has lost its economic equilibrium. During the war Europe was not 
fully able to maintain its dominating position in the internal 
tional division of labor; the rest of the world in many respects 
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made itself independent from it. Moreover, the victor nations 
through the political reorganization and the economic burdens 
dictated to their adversaries have hurt themselves by weakening 
the markets needed for the sale of their own products. The heavy 
unemployment which as a result is haunting England means the 
paralysis of a large portion of its national wealth and con- 
stantly saddles it with losses and expenditures which match those 
caused by continued warfare. 

Awareness of the ubiquitous economic tension more than any- 
thing else has contributed to put public opinion in a more peace- 
ful mood again. Lately, gratifying progress has been achieved in 
this respect. The rapprochement in the matter of the German 

reparations debt is a meritorious accomplishment honoring the 
statesmen who mustered the courage for it. The meeting in 
Locarno evidences further progress. But how much is there still 
left to do if it is already considered a great achievement that 
the representatives of the victor nations sit around a table to 
engage in peaceful discourse with Germany's representatives ! The 
more deep-seated evil , of which economic tension is merely a 
symptom, has not yet been touched upon at all, and none of the 
leading statesmen has so far found the courage to put his finger 
on the issue in which the tension of existing power conflicts 
originates. 

The external power conflicts afflicting the souls have in 
the more sensitive minds awakened consciousness of the inner 
conflict between talhh and kA&wlMife and of moral instability^ 
Many pious people see the World War as the consequence of, and 
punishment for, reckless acquisitiveness, being completely 
obsessed with the drive for worldly enrichment. Among Europe s 
educated the weak-hearted are certain that the existing power 
conflicts must lead to the ruin of the world of culture, while 
the strong— hearted defiantly prepare for a new fight . But how 
many of these may be confident that such fight will resolve the 
conflicts? 


2. The Balance-Sheet of Social Forces Before and After the World 
War 

The World War in its extravagance is the result of the 
existing enormous national tension. Any explanation which would 
reduce it to another origin is incorrect. In the era of 
nationalism no ruler would be strong enough by himself to induce 
the culture nations to fight each other if, abhorring any inclii 
nation to fight, they were receptive only for peaceful work. 
Therefore, it will not do at all to blame the outbreak of the 
World War on this dynast or that, this statesman or soldier or 
that this group of capitalists or that. Perhaps one may rightly 
accuse one or another of the participating rulers of having 
rashly or even malevolently ignited the match which set off the 
colossal explosion. But if one raises this accusation he surely 
takes it for granted that there already existed an inflammable 
mass! To illustrate this idea by a specific case, to raise 
against those rulers of Austria-Hungary who are responsible for 
the ultimatum served on Serbia the charge of having, by their 
exaggerated demands, forced Serbia to offer armed resistance, may 
perhaps be justified. But is it not true that the heated passion 
of the world was mainly responsible for the effect which the 
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ultimatum had? If the national passions of the world had not 
been stirred up, the attempt on the life of Archduke Ferdinand 
and his wife probably would not have been made, and if it still 
had been made, it would have remained the infamous crime of a few 
young people without any consequences for the peace of the 
world. Serbia of its own accord would probably have extradited 
or punished itself those of its citizens who participated in the 
assassination. Or, if it had not done so, a storm of indignation 
would have swept across the world, as was true ’earlier after the 
murder of King Alexander. The Austro-Hungarian government would 
not have had to press for their punishment , because all European 
governments would have made common cause with it, and governments 
on friendly terms with Serbia probably would even have beaten it 
to it. The ultimatum and the declaration of war would probably 
not have happened, or if they had still occurred, all of Europe 
would have intervened to make them undone and to offer to the 
monarchy due satisfaction without breach of the peace. A people 
with the moral and dynastic sentiment of the English would have 
granted to the monarchy the same extensive satisfaction it would 
have demanded for itself if it had been Serbia's neighbor and if 
the Prince and the Princess of Wales had been assassinated . But 
since Europe was split into two big camps watching with jealous 
nervousness lest any, however minor, shift occur in power relai 
tions at the expense of one party or another, one could not come 
to terms on how the crime was to be expiated and on the extent of 
amends to be made to Austria-Hungary. Austria-Hungary believed 
that if its honor as a big power were not to be damaged it must 
not accept the terrible blow perpetrated on it without the most 
severe punishment . Germany believed that it must not abandon its 
ally without its own prestige and power position being damaged. 
Russia, which for so long had let Serbia have its way, had toleri 
ated or even supported its doings, could no longer back out, 
believing that it would suffer irreparable damage in its Balkan 
and world position if it ceased being Serbia's mighty protect 
tor. France had to go along with Russia if it didn't want to 
forego the pay-off for the great sacrifices which for so long it 
had taken upon itself for the sake of the treaty with Russia. 
Finally, England, which felt honor-bound not to abandon its 
allies, had to string along with France and Russia. The vessel 
of power alliances was brimful, and when it was pierced at the 
point of least resistance, all the venom of mutual distrust 
poured out over the world like from Pandora's box. 

One will be more justified in attributing guilt for the 
World War to the prevailing system of militarism and capitalism 
than to any individual ruler, although one must keep in mind that 
in the era of nationalism it is not this dynast or that, this 
soldier, or that, but the nations themselves which had become the 
embodiment of militarism pushing toward war. Nor was it this or 
that armaments manufacturer , but the whole capital-intensive 
national economy, that supported the capitalism pushing toward 
war because it was extremely anxious to participate in the eco- 
nomic partition of the world — and here we must include in 
addition to the entrepreneurs, the industrial workers as well. 
The liberal bourgeoisie, as long as it was still in the opposi -» 
tion, had emphatically resisted the military system of the 
princes , viewing it as a system of unproductive expenditures 
weighing down productive workers with taxes and threatening them 
with the danger of external wars while internally reinforcing 
princely predominance. But when during the era of nationalism 
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the bourgeoisie was called upon to share in the management of the 
state its outlook changed, as does the horizon of a wanderer who 
climbs from the narrow valley to the mountain summit with its 
unrestricted view. Now the army became for it the tool for real -> 
izing the national idea. Embodied in it for the German patriot 
were the glorious memories of Gravelotte and Sedan, for the 
Italian patriot it was the weapon with which to liberate Italia 
irredenta, and for the French one it was the indispensable means 
of defense and perhaps of revenge. Little by little on the Coni 
tinent the view gained ground which was held in its distinctive 
way by the citizen of England, for whom the superiority of the 
home fleet meant the protection of its economic domination of the 
world. The economic imperialism generated by the surplus labor 
power of the great culture nations demanded sufficient military 
protection in case the economic competitive struggle were to 
change abruptly into an armed struggle. The build-up of the 
armaments system, which was decided upon during the years before 
the outbreak of the World War, everywhere met with the approval 
of the people 's representatives, although the government s P r °~' 
posals were not fully accepted everywhere. Only the socialist 
worker organizations remained in opposition. But, after the 
outbreak of the World War it was clearly shown that this opposi- 
tion was not irreversible because the proletariat not only failed 
to resist the induction order but for the most part joined the 
national cause with full conviction . 

Social movements of the depth and breadth of nationalism and 
imperialism must have their deep and widespread roots. Looking 
back upon the decades before the World War, we clearly see these 
roots before us. They lie in the abundance of the energies 
stored up by all nations . The large nations had experienced such 
a luxuriant growth and development, especially of their economic 
strength that these energies burst forth across the national 
boundaries into the world and led the civilized world to a new 
age of discoveries during which the last hidden treasures of the 
continents were disclosed and thus migrations and settlements of 
such a size occurred as the age of a Cortez or a Pizarro had not 
known yet. The vast open spaces of North America and Siberia 
were as much their scene as was dark Africa, and the Middle King- 
dom of China also had to open its gates to world commerce and, in 
addition to the Europeans, had to yield space to the Japanese as 
well. The work of building up the world economy was not confined 
to closing the gaps in the colonization of the earth, but at the 
same time the national economies were ever more closely tied 
together by the international division of labor which culminated 
in the international stratification of labor. But the state of 
affairs of the world economy which developed in this way was 
lacking in any kind of stable political order. One continued to 
adhere to the principle of national autarchy, which has been the 
natural political expression of a state of affairs where every 
nation in all important respects was on its own. One not only 
upheld this principle but made it even more dominant by building 
up the armaments to be held in readiness for an armed conflict 
and by expanding dynastic autarchy into national autarchy. Fo r 
the purpose of regulating the thousands of relationships which 
span world commerce one made do with bilateral national treaties, 
which in matters of most general interest were broadened into 
global treaties, but with the principle of national self- 
determination always being jealously guarded. Was it not a dis 
cordant state of affairs to live m a world of the most 
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multifarious relationships without having any firm global associ 
at ion, and could such a state of affairs be maintained in ti 
long run without collisions? Imagine a condition where the mer 
chants of a number of nations are induced by surprising economi 
success to meet by the thousands and thousands on a world marke 
which has no joint management to provide arrangements for th 
maintenance of order and where each market participant would t 
left alone to protect himself against attacks as well as possibl 
with the help of his compatriots! As long as transactions tak 
place to everybody's satisfaction, commerce may flow smoothl 
even in the absence of a common management, but it is a differen 
matter once the greed for gain arouses envy and jealousy, espe 
daily if in the process all kinds of old resentments are stirre 
up again. Then one will get his weapons ready _ system of arma 
ments — and make agreements with friendly groups _ system o 
treaties _ and then, once the atmosphere has been heated b 
passions, it may suddenly happen that one finds himself engage 
fighting, for the outbreak of which each side blames th 
other. Transpose this string of events on the national and th 
world scale, and what you face is the World War. It burst out o 
the pressing fullness of world events for which the organizin 
constitution was still lacking. 

. J hG Sf" 1 ? pressing fullness of happenings in all economie 
had brought forth large enterprises , without previous creation o 
an organizing industrial relations constitution which would hav 
pointed to an equitable arrangement between capital and labor 
In the plant, in which hundreds or thousands were brough 
together, the entrepreneur continued to give his orders with th' 
autarchic authority of a master craftsman intimately linked t< 
his apprentices and journeymen whom he trained to become mas' 
ters. On the other hand, the modern entrepreneur became thi 
single owner who alienated the minds of hundreds and thousand; 
whom he excluded from ownership. The same pressing fullness o! 
happenings had elevated the modern democratic masses who wante< 
to, and had to, share in the exercise of governmental power whil< 
leaders and masses were still not mature enough to establish th< 
necessary organs of freedom. The same pressing fullness of hapi 
penings had introduced women into public life to take their plac< 
alongside men, but in the process the time-honored domestic ethic 
was broken without a new ethical code providing an alternative 
form of security. The same pressing fullness of happenings hac 
also made it feasible to be more permissible vis-a-vis the child 
who in the earlier constrained circumstances had to be kept under 
strict discipline, but there was no certainty about the rules 
which were to govern the sensible use of the newly won freedom. 
The same pressing fullness of happenings also tore apart the ole 
unity of the cultural constitution in that the dominant strength 
of faith was broken by the ascending strength of knowledge. 

Many of the educated of the old school who were accustomed 
to the clear ordering of things of earlier years could not feel 
at home in the atmosphere of unrest into which the pressing fulli 
ness of events had placed the culture nations during the years 
preceding the outbreak of the World War. They saw in this unrest 
the manifest sign of decay, of decadence. One could hear those 
intellectuals pronounce this judgment who had to run into the 
uncomfortable experience of seeing their social stratum displaced 
from its traditional leading position. Instead of recognizing 
that it was their own fault to withdraw into their little shell 
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amidst the fullness of life , they saw their isolation as proof of 
the disdain in which the modern world holds man s highest 
strength " They didn't see what they could have seen so easily, 
namelv , that all those who applied their education to the tasks 
of the time in the pressing fullness of events created for themi 
selves leadership positions of high rank such as the good old 
time could not have offered them. What brought Lassalle to the 
top if not, as he took pride in saying of himself, that he was 
armed with all the education of the century by which he conquered 
the spot at the top of the proletariat? And how many men of the 
educated class, indeed, came to power before him and after him by 
making themselves available to the proletariat as leaders . n 
another direction, but with the same goal of substantial power, 
the great entrepreneurs put to use their knowledge of the world 
and of human beings. The esthete, too, who seeks to enjoy thor-’ 
oughly all the refinements of the old forms of art in which he 
was trained, was not able to come to terms with the new world 
which had lost the eye for many of the old manifestations of life 
which previously had been the object of art and which was not yet 
able to find the artistic expression for the new manifestations 
of life A feeling which is to find its artistic expression must 
be sure of itself, but in the pressing contemporary world there 
were still too many unfinished and unsettled things; for the time 
being the giant railroad station and the skyscraper were the 
figures which stimulated the artistic sense most peculiarly. 
That, on top of all that, the moralist of the old school had to 
be satisfied with contemporary affairs is understandable. The 
greater ease of living permitted a more comfortable relaxing. 
The larger dimensions of the present era could not be squeezed 
into the old tight framework and dissolved the old orders before 
new ones had been found. How could the inexperienced masses of 
voters, how could the multitude of proletarians, how could the 
women and children be expected to know the way to put their new 
freedoms to prudent use? Undoubtedly, the world had slipped into 
a moral crisis! Nevertheless, the stern moralist was wrong who 
spoke of moral decay. The decisive reason why the moral impulses 
didn't suffice for the new circumstances lay in the dimensions of 
these circumstances, which made new and larger demands. Between 
master craftsmen, journeymen, and apprentices the good old handi-i 
craft order had provided a firm discipline, but as between entree 
preneurs and workers in the large and the giant enterprise the 
suitable order had not been found yet. However, this does not 
rule out that nevertheless a higher moral force might be at 
work. Wasn’t the discipline which internally bound together the 
thousands of union members in spite of all the excesses induced 
by passion also a slice of moral self-education? And, to cite 
immediately the most telling example, did the discipline which 
governed the army of universal conscription not reveal a great 
moral force? Is the toll of millions who sacrificed their lives 
in the World War not proof for the contention that all the peo-> 
pies participating in the war were imbued with unbroken ethical 
strength? It is completely absurd, as is usually done, to regard 
the World War as proof, pure and simple, of the moral degeneracy 
of the present time; above all the darkness of acts of savagery, 
of which it is full, there is the bright splendor of enthusiastic 
performance of their duty by millions of people. This infinite 
source of strength could have been put to infinite uses, this 
sense of duty could have been most fruitfully utilized, but our 
regret that things took a different turn must not diminish the 
admiring amazement over the abundance of the expended energies . 
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The perception that nations of highest culture went to the pir 
nacle of self-sacrifice may serve us as unmistakable proof tha 
precisely their inner strength was not falling into decay. 

The balance-sheet of social forces which was available t 
the world of culture before the war was one of exuberant full 
ness. When today we think back to those years when unbidde 
judges raised the accusation of decadence they seem to us to li 
in the distant past, and they appear to us, as do the years o 
childhood to the old man, as years of pure bliss. Here we fal 
victim to that delusion which so often allows us to retain in ou 
memory the good things while making us forget the bad. Althoug 
the balance-sheet of social forces was of exuberant fullness an 
there couldn't be any question of decay, the state of affairs wa 
nevertheless extremely unsatisfactory, because the forces were i 
a state of mutual tension which brought about more perniciou 
results than even outright decay could have done. Human being 
didn't know how to transform their abundant energies without los 
into organizing social power and to concentrate them, and this i 
why the superabundance of energies gave rise to destructive powe 
conflicts. In the dense traffic of railways the inattention of 
subordinate clerk is enough to cause a collision costing man; 
human lives, yet the number of accidents is not all that grea 
because the railway personnel is bound by strict rules and thor' 
oughly trained. But for the great social tasks of the worl< 
there existed altogether hardly any rules and in any case n< 
organizing constitution. For the service to the state at larg< 
and the general public the freedom organs called for by thii 
service , if it was to be performed with successful vigor, wer< 
also deficient in many respects. At that, service in the gianl 
economic enterprise was best provided for by far, for here th( 
available forces were so abundant and the unifying interest ir 
the success of the enterprise so imperatively demanded the suborn 
dination of the workers to the management of the strong, competi-’ 
tively selected entrepreneurs that the constructive work in th* 
national and the world economy progressed rapidly. To be sure, 
the confrontation of the two sides pertaining to the industrial 
relations constitution in large enterprises was only put off. 
One of these days the power conflict between capital and labor 
will have to be settled, and who knows how highly charged it m a> 
yet become ! 

During its critical course the World War destroyed huge 
quantities of the available forces and enormously impaired the 
balance-sheet of these forces. Especially grave are the losses 
of the best men killed by the war. Precisely the vital ranks of 
key and subordinate leaders were terribly thinned out, and in 
those nations where these strata were thin to begin with mm think 
of Russia, but Austria as well « the social equilibrium was very 
adversely affected . Nevertheless we may very confidently expect 
that, as far as the social forces are concerned, the rise which 
was under way before the World War will continue . The produce 
tiveness of scientific techniques is still far from being 
exhausted. Certainly it, too, will reach its limit sometime in 
the future just as handicraft techniques reached their limit, but 
today it is still a long way from this eventuality . Every day 

brings something new, and why shouldn't perhaps a day in the very 
near future bring something amazingly new? Not for a long time 
will there be a shortage of manpower to continue on a large scale 
the dominant work of our time, the building up of the world 
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economy, an d to gain from it rich material rewards which could be 
fruitfully used for the culture of society. And don't ever 
believe that material advancement is bound to lower the moral 
forces! The size of the material tasks always also assures the 
complementary growth Of the moral forces. What keeps human 
beings from making up the losses of energy caused by the critical 
course of the World War is its chronic after-effect of hate and 
mistrust between the nations and are its radiations through which 
the domestic and social power conflicts and the existing moral 
crises have been aggravated. The transformation of social forces 
into organizing powers has taken place since the World War at the 
expense of still much larger frictions and losses than was true 
before; many valuable historical powers were destroyed whose 
functions have not yet been taken over by other powers . The 
widespread unemployment clearly proves that one does not know any 
more how to put to full use the smaller forces that remain. 
Since the World War, constitutions at home and abroad have been 
still more inadequately organized than they were before. 

If the grave conflicts are to be settled, then the relation- 
ships between leaders and masses which, as we know, is the 
essential content of every constitution in the world of 

European peoples would have to be reorganized in accordance with 
the magnificently enhanced dimensions of modern life. Success 
would dictate how to reshape the insufficient old leadership 
powers or how to select new leadership powers. This would entail 
a most far-reaching transformation because existing leadership 
structures are inadequate in numerous areas of life, and even in 
the old democracies the historical leaderships are no longer 
firmly in the saddle. In the New World, wealth helps to blunt 

the sharp edges of conflicts . Japan occupies a special place. 

Here the deep ruts of a millenial tradition could not be affected 
by modern ideology. This youngest world empire has become Euroi 
peanized only in its external institutions while remaining 
Asiatic in the core of its historical culture. It gave itself a 
democratic constitution according to the European pattern, but 
the actual powery pervasive dominion over the minds, rests 

with the Genro, this self-selection of the most experienced 

statesmen whose world success confirms them in their office. 

The number of proposals which have been made to ameliorate 
conditions is well-nigh immeasurable . It is not our purpose to 

add to it still another new proposal, as we do not want to go 

beyond the scope set for an exposition of the principle of 
power. But it does fall within our domain all right to examine 
the proposals made by others with respect to whether they accord 
with the principle of power or run counter to it. To be sure, in 
the process we will nowhere go into details but limit ourselves 
to the most general aspects only. It is a matter of importance 
that the road to the settlement of existing power conflicts be 
correctly chosen. One must face the testiness which is found 
everywhere, and one must economize the existing energies. The 
leadership stock of Europe has been decimated, and its prestige 
with the masses has been weakened. What is left of this human 
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capital must find, without vacillating search, the place where it 
can perform its service mm walking ahead with success. 

B. The Ways of Settlement of the Power Conflicts 
1 . The Path of Instruction 

The proximate path which appears to be suited to the settle ^ 
ment of existing power conflicts is that of instruction . How far 
can this path lead us? 

The eminent French physiologist, Charles Richet, who has 
also become known for his works in sociology and cultural his~< 
tory, in his little book translated into German under the title, 
"Man is Stupid, " expresses the view that Linne had erred in 
designating man as "Homo sapiens, " the correct name for him being 
"Homo stultus, " because he is said to make of his reasoning power 
mm which places him above animals the kind of use which puts 
him below animals. He is said to use his acquired knowledge not 
to orient his actions accordingly; he is said to know what is 
good while doing what is bad; he is said to be liable yet to sink 
below the most primitive and crude living beings if he doesn't 
manage to raise his intelligence . 

The lengthy description of human stupidities filling 
Richet 's book reveals the warm sensation of a full heart and the 
rich experience of a serious historical scholar, but in his 
social psychology Richet in no respect rises above the view of 
the educated layman. This gives us occasion to -examine closely 
his book which presents to us the kind of view which contemporary 
educated people hold with respect to social action. One has to 
get over this view completely if he 'would want to discern clearly 
the paths which can lead to a settlement of the existing power 
conflicts . 

The fundamental error consists in a gross overestimation of 
the share occupied in human actions by the performance of the 
intellect . Certainly any mistake concerning the prerequisites of 
such actions will lead a person astray, but merely having identic 
fied correctly the preconditions doesn't by itself give him any 
assurance at all that he is on the right path. It may happen — 
and how often isn't this true that the strength is lacking to 
make the decision which the will has to arrive at conform to the 
inference drawn by the intellect . Richet provides a neat illus -» 
tration of this by reference to himself. After having pronounced 
tobacco a poison as widespread and noxious as alcohol, he glibly 
confesses to being a heavy smoker himself . He alleges to have 
become addicted without having any excuse other than general 
insanity — not even the excuse offered by many other smokers who 
try to wiggle out by saying that tobacco is harmless, while he 
admittedly knows exactly that its enjoyment is unhealthy, nay, 
frankly speaking, extremely unhealthy. Didn't Richet with these 
words refute his own contention concerning human intelligence? 
If human reason should recognize all things harmful as clearly as 
Richet recognized the harmfulness of tobacco, this by itself 
would not suffice yet to induce human beings to make their acts 
conform to reason ; it would still depend on whether they also 
have the willpower to do what is reasonable . Actions in the 
final analysis are rooted not in knowledge but in the will . In 
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order to act reasonably it is not enough to instruct oneself in 
what is most reasonable; the path of instruction by itself does 
not confer power over the will . 

The social will, still more than the individual will, is 
deflected by the strength of passion from the path suggested by 
reason because social passion forces even those who wanted to 
keep away from it under the spell exerted on the minds by the 
going together of the many. Furthermore, the process of social 
decision-making is subject to the grave impediments which are 
occasioned by the apparatus of social decision-making. This is 
the point where the laymanl s view of social action always breaks 
down. The layman perceives the social act of volition as a car- 
bon copy of the personal one, he views it as no less purposive 
than the latter. Nobody will deny that there will be special 
difficulties if thousands or tens of thousands are to march in 
step physically, but nobody cares to understand that there will 
be any difficulties if they must march in step mentally . 

The inquiry into social decision-making which we undertook 
in the first part of this book gives us a different slant. We 
know that society doesn't act entirely purpose-oriented, but acts 
power-oriented. We know that always it acts purpose-oriented 
only to the extent that the powers which dominate it need to do 
so for the sake of success. The social purposes themselves are 
overwhelmingly power-oriented. They are present as historical 
realities, being maintained by historically entrenched powers as 
long as the latter don't crumble in response to major or minor 
failures or collapse, or in response to success change substani 
tively or are displaced by new higher powers. The making of the 
decision is distributed among the leaders walking ahead and the 
masses following them. The leaderships to whom we owe the eari 
liest formation of large social bodies were coercive leader 
ships . During the whole period of the founding of states the 
social will was determined by compulsion . Even after- the great 
social bodies have finally been formed it rarely happens that the 
whole body is the joint representative of social action. Rather 
it consists of numerous smaller or larger decision-making bodies 
side by side, each according to its special interests being one- 
sidedly shaped by partial powers which intersect, rub, or complei 
ment each other. Society is built up in layers* which, following 
the law of circulation and in accordance with historical forces, 
rise on top of each other or balance each other out . During the 
phase of the cycle which elevates the democratic masses, the 
social decision-making process is particularly unsteady because 
the masses have free play while their freedom organs have not yet 
fully matured. If new stages of development are to’ be entered 
into, relapses into force frequently occur, and in the end it may 
even happen that the existing historical powers by obstinately 
clinging to power destroy the society which they are to serve. 

If one examines individual cases of social stupidity, as 
described by Richet, one will almost always find that he accuses 
human reason so strongly because he attributes to it all the 
shortcomings which are associated with the process of decision-’ 
making. Society for him consists of nothing but Richets who, 
aside from the irrational smoking habit, have complete control 
over their will and whose aberrations therefore can be explained 
only by their own foolishness . Thus he says, for example, in the 
section entitled, "The Confusion of Languages: A Croaking of 


Frogs , « that the genius of a Zamenhoff has created Esperanto, 
whose grammar, he said, can be learned in no more than an hour 
and whose vocabulary can be almost mastered within a month, but 
— he adds — human stupidity does not permit through the dissem-’ 
ination of Esperanto to carry out a reform which would reshape 
the whole face of the earth. In saying so he overlooks the 
impediments to the act of volition stemming from the fact that 
within society each individual in his decisions is dependent on 
the decisions of "the others." The multitude of the educated 
would unhesitatingly learn Esperanto if they were sure that all 
"others" would also learn it, but how can they make sure of that, 
how could they dream that the wills of the millions on earth will 
start moving simultaneously? Instead of being annoyed that the 
final step to adoption of the world language has not been taken 
yet, Richet should be amazed that it was possible to take the 
many preceding steps which were necessary to bring humanity to 
the present degree of language communication . 

In what Richet says about the frightening measure of social 
inequality, about the contrast between rich and poor, slave- 
holders and slaves, masters and servants, noble junkers and 
serfs, kings and subjects he judges by the warm feeling of his 
heart and from the cultural heights of the best men of our 
time. He fails to consider, however, that force had to do its 
historical task in order to unify th e reluctant wills of the many 
in such a way as to lead to these cultural heights , and that it 
can't be easy to obliterate completely the marks of the histor-’ 
ical action of force. The degrees of inequality which he 
deplores are necessities of the historical circulation of power, 
which had to pass through grievous battles of superposition 
before in its last stage it can end on a balancing note. 

War, especially the World War, is seen by Richet as the most 
dreadful of all human stupidities . His description of the 
effects of the World War will shock every reader, yet Richet errs 
if he believes to have been able to deter humanity from the next 
world war by the forcefulness of his description . When the 
nations plunged into the World War they knew exactly what lay 
ahead of them. It was not stupidity that in spite of their forei 
knowledge they plunged into war, it was the helplessness of their 
frightened will . The experienced animal trainer knows that dogs 
tackle each other because they are afraid of one another, and he 
therefore keeps them together in a stable until they learn to get 
along with each other and lose their distrust . The nations, too, 
mistrusted each other, and historical experience gave them every 
reason for doing so. Their historical education furnished them 
no other means than that of combat in order to defend their 
national independence when the latter had been assailed, or when 
they believed that it was being assailed. Every nation knows 
that "the others, " the adversaries, think alike, and therefore 
none has the courage for peace as each must be afraid that "the 
others" will all the more likely invade it if they see it 
defenseless before their eyes. Nations can't overcome the will 
for external war in any other way than they overcame the will for 
civil war, namely, by a historical education which sets up peace 
powers between them. To establish these peace powers even the 
most apt instruction will not do; it will be spoken to the wind 
when it turns to the immature will. The instruction of the 
intellect must be accompanied by the education of the will, which 
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takes place under the hard blows of historical failures and under 
the blessing of historical successes . 


2. The Prospects for the Symbiosis of Power 

The circulation of power begins with the work of brute force 
and ends in the peaceful coalescence of the balanced powers meeti 
ing each other. At what point of this movement has the present 
arrived with respect to the powers participating in the tasks of 
the time? The answer cannot be in doubt. The tension created by 
the power conflicts of the present time is so great that it would 
be presumptuous to expect it to fade away peacefully soon. Peri 
haps the conflict between faith and knowledge has passed its 
culmination. If this is so, should it perhaps not be merely 
because the strength of faith has declined? And what will happen 
if some time in the future faith will quicken again? Anyhow, the 
point has been reached where the two powers have learned to 
respect one another, and it may be hoped that this feeling will 
not be lost again, but that even a revived faith will acknowledge 
the power of knowledge and will not infringe upon its realm. 

Can it be said as well with respect to the other existing 
power conflicts that they have reached that place of rest where 
each has learned to respect the other? Can this be said espe- 
cially regarding national conflict? Shouldn*t the national 
fatigue which befell many people after the furies of the World 
War be the first sign of national tolerance? Those who think so 
find a handy argument in recalling the outcome of the religious 
world war, the Thirty Yearsl War. An Austrian statesman with an 
outstanding scientific education in a recently held lecture 
expressed the view that the national conflict will end, as did 
the religious war, with the victory of tolerance . The idea is 
somewhat captivating, but on closer inspection it will be found 
that there is no definitive historical analogy between the two 
world wars, much as they may have in common. One must only get 
rid of the delusion of viewing things from a shortened historical 
perspective, which results when they are viewed from the distance 
of centuries and from the narrow horizon of German conditions . 
If it is asserted that the Thirty Yearsl War ended with the 
denominational peace, this holds true only for the German Empire, 
and even within the latter it is not true for the various terrii 
tories; for the rest of the world it isn*t true at all. Within 
the German territories, as well as in the world outside the Ger~> 
man Empire, the idea of denominational intolerance first celei 
brated a full-fledged victory, and a year of spectacular inteli 
lectual development had to pass until during the period of 
Enlightenment the idea of inter-faith tolerance finally won 
through. At first all strong states enforced the principle of 
denominational unity with brutal energy, and they had to do so 
because, given the high degree of religious tension during the 
17th century, no state without a united ecclesiastical front 
could offer a strong political front. The German territorial 
princes were a strong power, and therefore they stuck with 
unshakable firmness to the command that the religious denomii 
nation of the prince determine their subjects* denomination. All 
strong states outside Germany, in which since the time of the 
Reformation there had existed various churches, bestirred them -> 
selves with zeal to restore ecclesiastical unity. In France the 
same king who had taken up arms for the German Protestants lifted 


the Edict of Nantes which had granted religious freedom to the 
Huguenots . In England the Catholics and Presbyterians were per- 
secuted; in the Netherlands the Arminians were vehemently fought; 
in Switzerland the churches of Rome, Calvin, and Zwingli could 
not coexist in peace, and when tempers were at the boiling 
point, the Catholic Forest Cantons took up arms against Protesi 
tant Zurich and defeated the Reformer Zwingli, who died in bati 
tie. Within themselves the Swiss cantons were ecclesiastically 
united, hence the situation was the same as in Germany in that 
the strong political units here the principalities, there the 
cantons adhered to ecclesiastical unity; tolerance — here 

practiced by the Reich, there by the Confederation » was the 
obvious symptom of their weakness . Real denominational tolerance 
was ushered in only by the Enlightenment period, but even so it 
was not a matter of tolerance by the strong but of enervation of 
the weak. The victory of tolerance during the Enlightenment 
period was a consequence of the fact that the power of faith had 
lost its momentum under the impact of the rise of the power of 
knowledge. It no longer had the exclusive dominion over the 
minds as during the preceding centuries, and the unity of politi 
ical consciousness was no longer threatened when the churches 
within the state were split . The dynastic feeling had become so 
embedded as to be strong enough to maintain the state even withi 
out the help of the church. By and large the church had fallen 
back upon tending to its spiritual tasks, only in certain borderi 
line areas were there occasional animated conflicts . Then, 
during the 19th century, the national idea as a binding political 
power outgrew the dynastic concept . When the German Empire was 
reestablished, the denominational difference had so much receded 
and the national idea had become so strong as to unite all minds 
for the sake of the empire. In the struggle between State and 
Church by which Bismarck allowed himself to be carried away 
against the Catholics, he unjustly called their loyalty to the 
empire into question . During the World War the German Catholics 
equalled in devotion the Protestants in shedding their blood for 
the empire, and Germany *s enemies hoped in vain that after the 
upheaval the Catholic South, West, and East of the empire would 
sever themselves from the Protestant North and Center. 

If the alleged analogy between the course of the denomii 
national and that of the national power conflict should really be 
valid, the lapse of still another century or so of greatest anxii 
ety would have to be awaited before the national tension would 
have calmed down, and at the end of such a century the national 
idea in the state would have to recede as did the religious idea 
during the Enlightenment period. It certainly won*t come to 
that. What other idea is in the offing that might have the sup- 
portive power to tie the nations together? The predominance of 
the church within the state was a transitional phenomenon, a 
symptom of the unfinished nature of the state apparatus, which to 
a large extent still had to be held together by force, whereas 
the church united the minds through its internal power. Therei 
fore, it fell to the church to attend to a series of urgent tasks 
which lay outside its true jurisdiction but which the state was 
not yet able to meet. Could it be that the national idea in the 
state also has to perform a transitional function only? Does the 
nation as a political identity reach out beyond its essential 
domain? Has it perhaps met its calling if it confines itself to 
the cultural tasks of the nation? A historical expert of 
Kjellens perspicacity observed after Germany *s defeat that it had 
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finished its political role in the world and that henceforth the 
German nation would have as its only destination to penetrate the 
world of the victors culturally, on the analogy of what the 
Greeks did in the Roman Empire. Which of the victor nations or 
of the other large or small nations would be content with such a 
fate? Which would be able to resolve to put aside the idea of 
the national state? The exceptional case of Switzerland does not 
disprove the general rule. If a world federation of states could 
be brought about only on condition that the individual states 
give up their national bonds, it would never come into exists 
ence . The national instinct strives to grow from the root to the 
crown of the state. The culture nation is an intermediate form 
on the way to the political nation. The cultural tasks of a 
nation are only a part of its overall task and the latter is of 
such a nature that it can't be separated from the political 
task . Even those nations which on account of historical imped- 
iments or the scattered nature of their settlements are prevented 
from growing to full political stature will not be able without 
great reluctance to resign themselves to being incorporated into 
a supranational political structure . 

These words do not mean at all the absence of any hope that 
the overwrought nationalistic feeling will ever mellow to 
national tolerance . This hope must never be abandoned, for 
otherwise world peace would remain unattainable forever. The 
idea is only that national tolerance cannot be expected to be 
attained by the approach which has led to denominational tol~< 
erance, not by way of governmental abjuration of the national 
idea and the wane of the national feeling. Filled with the 
national idea, the states must meet each other peacefully, with 
confidence in their own strength they must trust and respect each 
other. For this hoped-for tolerance of full vigor the alleged 
analogy of the religious movement with its tolerance of decaying 
strength does not present a model . A much more difficult per- 
formance standard has been imposed on the social will . To be 
filled with strength and yet yielding requires the greatest 
maturity . 

There is an analogy, extremely painful for the German 
nation, with respect to a point quite different from that 
alleged, as far as the course of the denominational and of the 
national conflict of power is concerned . The Westphalian Peace 
condemned the German Empire to weakness because it put its denomi 
inational split under foreign control . In the same way, the 
dictated peace following the World War is designed to condemn the 
German nation to weakness because it bars Germany from fulfilling 
the national idea, the prevailing idea of the time. Millions of 
Germans have been cut off from the community of the national 
state, and a large part of them has been forced within the power 
sphere of foreign national states. But whereas its religious 
disunion originated within the German populace itself, the 
national fragmentation is thrust upon it against its will and 
through violation of its original right of self-determination. 
The religious fragmentation rendered 17th century Germany extern 
nally weak without the country itself feeling that it had thereby 
been injured, while the national fragmentation now forced upon it 
is felt as a burning wound. This wound will not heal all by 
itself! While there is no lack of German citizens whose fatigued 
mind expects and wishes this to happen, it is seen to it that 
nationalism is aroused anew time and again, for the Germans who 
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were swallowed up by foreign national states are the victims 
there of a nationalistic striving for power which shoots for the 
maximum. It is a vain hope to expect justice for the national 
minorities from the free reign of nationalistic striving for 
power ! 

What has just been said for the German nation also applies 
to the other nations which were raped by the dictated peace. The 
number of Europeans existing as national minorities has been 
calculated at 30 million. Even though not all of them are under 
oppressive coercion, the national feeling of millions living in 
Europe has been gravely injured. The burning old sore is opened 
time and again by crude interventions . The temperature curve of 
national provocation is rising, and he who is honestly concerned 
about world peace must not stand aside and expect that things 
will automatically right themselves . 


3 . The Twilight of Arms Power 

The terms of peace, however oppressive they were, didn't gc 
far enough to satisfy the French chauvinist. He mistrusted ever 
a diminished, disarmed, and impoverished Germany, now deprived of 
its allies. Germany's population was still half again as large 
as France's, and this ratio, given France's lower population 
growth rate, had to become worse from one year to the next . It 
is true that without arms and without capital the German people 
couldn't start a new war, but as long as it had not been deprived 
of its martial spirit, suspicious hate still couldn't help feari 
ing that in the course of time Germany might accumulate arms anc 
capital again, or that it might find allies who would provide it 
with arms and capital . Therefore, the French chauvinist proi 
ceeded ever further on his way to weaken Germany and to add tc 
the system of military protection encircling the country. 

Lately, French policy abandoned this approach. It was real~< 
ized that one harmed himself by following it. The sensitive 
barometer of the stock exchange hinted at deepening depression, 
as the leading capital markets of the world withheld confidence 
from the franc. France exhausted itself by its armaments, anc 
along with France those friendly states which had to encircle 
Germany in the east had to maintain their arms posture. Income 
was not sufficient to cover expenditures, and, besides, income it 
turn was jeopardized because a weakened Germany didn't manage tc 
make the payments to which it had been condemned. A debilitatec 
Germany failed not only in meeting payments on its debt, it alsc 
failed as a buyer, and the victors couldn't help realizing that 
in this way, too, they were harming themselves. England was 
still more afflicted than France, and even the real winner in the 
World War, the United States of America, was affected as well. 
If Germany was unable to buy, then England and the United States 
couldn't sell to Germany. The world on the largest scale put tc 
the test the correctness of the old doctrine of the division of 
labor and learned to weigh the gravity of the error which hac 
been committed when through the dictated peace the equilibrium of 
the worldwide community of labor had been destroyed. 

These were the reasons which removed from France's chaw 
vinist leaders the following by a majority of nationals . But 

with all this one had only arrived at the beginnings of a better 
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understanding. One hadn’t got yet beyond the point of perceiving 
the external symptoms which one read off the official stock 
exchange list and the unemployment tables. One still had to gain 
the insight, not easily come by, that the whole system of the 
dictated peace was an aberration which barred the way to peace. 
The dictated peace had been built upon a system of national mutii 
lations and oppressions and of military safeguards which these, 
in turn, necessitated an abysmal error! Between finished 

nations deserving of this name and we probably need not say a 
word about whether the German culture nation deserves it mili- 
tary safeguards are senseless because they aim at arms power, but 
arms power has nothing left to do between them anymore, and if it 
still tries to accomplish something, it, and along with it socii 
ety, collapse into the twilight of the gods. 

We on our part in the preceding investigations assigned 
ample historical space to the task of force. We assigned to it 
the task of opening up the path to historical development into 
larger dimensions. It has to unify the peoples, who develop 
their full potential strength only when united and yet are unable 
to join together of their own free will . It has to get the cir~< 
culation of power started and to ever expand the framework of its 
movement . Even when it has led to higher stages of development 
we have assigned to it the task of clearing historical obstacles 
out of the way during temporary reverses. Yet the highest state 
of society must be able to exist without force; it must be 
secured by internal powers. To be sure, the world as a whole is 
not yet ripe for this ultimate state. In many parts of the 
world, also in large areas of Europe, and even in states priding 
themselves of their civilization, force has not yet completed its 
task, and hence even the state which has become fully ripe for 
peace must not yet for the time being divest itself of its means 
of force where it must protect itself against its bellicose 
neighbors. But matters are different between the fully matured 
culture nations themselves; as far as their interrelations are 
concerned, there is no task left for force. The law of highest 
success rules out the use of force between them. Between them 
the principle of power demands the cessation of the use of armed 
force forever, because such a fight between them would amount to 
annihilation . 

Among barbarian peoples, too, war occasionally ended with 
annihilation . If we trace back the course of history to the ages 
of barbarism we see it covered with ruins. But where during 
those ages war accomplished its task of unification without 
exhausting the strength of the populace, renewed strength and 
enhanced vitality burst into bloom, and the losses of life and 
property were soon made up again. Just as, according to legend, 
in certain valleys after a disastrous epidemic one young man and 
one girl who were spared founded a new generation of energetic 
people, so after the devastations of war it happened time and 
again that the survivors whom the sword of the enemy had spared 
renewed their people in undiminished vigor, thanks to the natural 
wealth of the land which they colonized; the forest always supi 
plied the timber for the reconstruction of the destroyed cot "> 
tages, and the herd always replenished itself quickly, and every 
summer brought forth new crops. Even where culture peoples and 
barbarians met in battle, the war might speed up the cycle of 
development, nay, this very encounter has been particularly 
favorable to it. The superior strength of the Romans united in 


one realm the tribes of the European west all the way over tc 
England, with an after-effect on civilization and culture lasting 
until the present time. The subjugation of a culture people bj 
vigorous barbarian conquerors produced new ethnic groups of s 
superior type, the very advanced civilizations of Asia having 
originated in this way. The European culture peoples of th€ 
present acquired their specific character when the twig of 
antique culture was grafted unto the wilding of barbarian vital -1 
ity. 

The World War victory was as complete as it could be, anc 
yet it didn't bring the world of culture one jot closer to the 
goal of unity. On the contrary, it brought victors and van- 
quished to an extreme confrontation of hate and mistrust . 
Nations react with utmost sensitivity to encroachments of armed 
might. Louis XIV was able to seize the pieces of German Alsace 
allotted to him by the verdicts of his ''chambers of reunion' 1 
without having to fear resistance, given the weakness afflicting 
the emperor and the realm. When Frederick the Great grabbed c 
piece of Austrian Silesia, Maria Theresia in her pride as a ruler 
offered him resistance to the best of her ability, and he had tc 
defend his acquisition in the Seven-Year War. The peoples of 

Austria followed their duchess faithfully in the wars she waged 
over Silesia, yet it was only their duchess's cause, not their 
own, for which they fought . The French nation felt the loss of 
Alsace and especially of the Metz region, which it had to cede ir 
the Frankfurt Peace, as a very personal loss. Internal powers 
tie a nation together into a unit down to its very depth. It is 
a compact, inner aggregate of power; its national boundaries are 
viewed as its natural boundaries; and if a strip of its national 
land is taken away from it, this alienation is felt like the loss 
of a limb which belongs to its body. To renounce its recovery 
would be tantamount to renouncing national independence and dig-' 
nity. National idealism is primed to give its best in the just 
fight which must be waged for the undiminished retention of the 
national stock. This is why those wars turn so horrible in which 
the idealism of nations , all of whom believe in their just cause, 
collides. How is such a war to end? The ''decisive battle" which 
used to end dynastic wars is not decisive in a national war, for 
nations fight to the exhaustion of their strength. The enemy 
must be worn out to a degree which approximates extermination. 
The World War with all its shudders still falls short of giving 
us the complete picture of a war of exhaustion, for the economic 
superiority of the Entente brought it to a close before it hac 
progressed to complete military exhaustion . The next world war, 
if one is to follow, will be started only when the masses on both 
sides have been lined up in a near-equilibrium, and this is why 
the determination to annihilate will then have to be carried 
through to the end. 

What gives to the task of force its historical meaning? It 
is rooted in the fact that by the forced superposition of peoples 
the circulation of power in the world is brought closer to its 
objective . Complete nations do not tolerate any superposition, 
they already have reached the end of the cycle. Between therr 
there is no room for any relationship other than that of mutual 
respect and equality in a free community of nations. Any attempt 
which one of them might undertake to elevate itself above the 
others to world rule will be resisted by these others to the 
point of exhaustion of their strength. Napoleon made this 
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attempt but in the process even his genius failed him. There is 
force on this earth strong enough to tear apart or to crush a 
living nation; the more violent the encroachment the more sus- 
tained ti2 e energy of resistance . And could, for that matter, the 
victorious nation become happy about its victory? Through the 
extermination of the other culture nations it would have deprived 
itself of the necessary complements to its own personality, and 
it would have fully consumed its own material and moral capital 
without which it could not maintain its ethnic identity and its 
culture. It would have to pay for its victory by its own ruin. 


4. The League of Nations 

As Austria, Russia, and Prussia, the leading states of the 
Continent, after the overthrow of Napoleon joined in the Holy 
Alliance in order to secure peace for Europe, so the victorious 
states Kf the Entente after the World War founded the League of 
Nations ' L in order to safeguard world peace against new shocks. 
In the case of the Holy Alliance its name already suggested the 
great significance attributed to its task by its sponsors . The 
name of the League is more modest, but its sponsors were no less 
convinced of the sanctity of their cause. Just as did the Holy 
Alliance, they claimed, after all, the authority to intervene as 
regulators in the affairs of states which didn't belong to it as 
members whenever they thought such action to be justified in the 
interest of world peace. As victorious England, bent on protect i 
ing its independence, had kept away from the Holy Alliance, so 
the United States has declined to forego its decision-making 
freedom by joining the League. On the other hand, the Holy Alii-' 
ance permitted defeated France, against whom the organization was 
originally intended, to join. Likewise the League has left open 
the right to accede under certain preconditions to the vanquished 
Central Powers, which at first were excluded, and it appears that 
Germany is now just about to seek admission and to be admitted. 
Russia was not invited to join, but for the rest League member-’ 
ship from the start was left open to all nations of the world, 
and the preponderant majority have joined. It is almost a com-’ 
plete world federation . 

The Holy Alliance deserves to be remembered more favorably 
than public opinion in the succeeding liberal era has done. One 
is agreed to condemn it as representative of a narrow-minded 
police mentality . Though there was enough reason for doing so, 
one should not have overlooked what it accomplished in the matter 
of European peace. The work of peace of the Congress of Vienna 
for which it pleaded was a true work of peace. After the undig- 
nified bickerings and petty jealousies which had imbued the Coni 
gress, it eventually still succeeded in drawing the state bound-’ 
aries between the nations rather well in accordance with the 
thinking of the times, and, indeed, these boundaries by and large 
remained almost unchanged until the outbreak of the World War . 
The wars during the immediately preceding century were for the 
most part, as far as Europe is concerned, internal wars or grew 
out of internal wars. The political changes occurring in Europe 
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for the most part served the domestic national confrontation, a 
demanded by later developments, which the Congress of Vienn. 

hadn't been able to foresee. Will it also be possible to sa; 

after a century of the League's peace work that this work wa 
stable and enduring because it was conceived in accordance wit 
the spirit of the times? 

If the League is destined, as originally intended by it, 
sponsors, to give stability and durability to the peace dictate 
Or its victors, one certainly cannot say such a thing. A feder- 
ation which is to preserve the peace as it was dictated by th< 

victors of the-World War is not a federation of peace but one o: 

force, because this peace is not a peace but something ordaine< 
by force which militates against the thinking of the times. Th< 
thinking governing the times with respect to international relai 
tions was announced with apt words in some of its essentials ii 
the war manifestos of the Entente and finally in Wilson's Decla-’ 
ration of the Fourteen Points, which constitutes a historic doc- 
ument of the time. Victors and vanquished came together in thii 
declaration, and the German people, putting its trust in it, la y 
down the arms. However, the peace dictate didn't adhere to th< 
solemnly rendered declaration. It denied to the defeated the 
original national right of self-determination, although to the 
best of their insights and conscience they had to tell themselves 
that in the era of nationalism this original right must not anc 
cannot be wrested from any nation. What could be the fundamental 
reason for France's mistrust of Germany other than the 
that the latter would not submit to this forced peace in the long 
run ! 


In its deeds the League rose not inconsiderably above the 
spirit in which it originated. In a series of important cases it 
acted as a genuine organ of world peace. To judge from these 
samples, the world possesses in it the basic foundations of the 
constitution which it needs. The League has moral power which 
proved sufficient to keep smaller nations about to disturb the 


uicoa, axiu J.H j.us> dtacuied ± l diso provided ror the 
material power resources which enable it to deter from war ever 
the stronger nations, or, if they still broke the peace, to calm 
them again through military action. The League, however, proved 
itself not only as a worldwide police organ, but it has acted as 
a ready organ of assistance with a view to freeing nation and 
populace of afflictions » or reducing them s inasmuch as these 
became a threat to the world. If at some future time Germany 
should become a member of the League's Council, national minori 
ities will also have the agent whom according to the League's 
statutes they need in order to express their concerns. To be 
sure, in those cases where the interest of the big victor nations 
or of their close allies was at stake, the League failed. The 
decision it rendered concerning Upper Silesia was felt to be a 
gross injustice not only by Germany but also by many impartial 
men outside Germany. what is still much worse, conflicts which 
immediately concerned the interest of the League's powerful mem-’ 
bers could not be brought before it in the first place if the 
danger of the League's falling apart was to be avoided. What 
will happen if conflicts affecting their vital interests break 
out between the powerful members of the League? The League may 
be able to enforce judgment by execution on the little peace- 
breakers, but will it not have to give full scope to the big 
ones? The fact that the big powers still maintain their 
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or even expand them can hardly be explained except by 
thP fact that they Still mistrust each other, for it can t be 
mistrust of the disarmed Ger man y which keeps them from disarm- 
, Everybody with e Y es to see has become clear in his mind 
today that it wasn't just Germany with its absolutism and milita-' 
rism that was the evil disturber of world peace. Clearly, the 
big powers still believe that they must not divest themselves of 
the means of military self-help. Even after Germany was elimi-> 
nated the conflicts of interest among the leading powers have not 
been assuaged, and one does not have to be an outright pessimist 
to assume that war will break out again once the conflicts have 
again been brought to a head. 

Among the politically experienced men, not only in the vani 
quished but also the victor nations, many condemn the League 
because it is, after all, nothing but a creature of force hiding 
behind the mask of a creature of peace. He whose historical 
judgment is mature will hardly be able to expect anything else! 
The League couldn't come into being in any other way than the way 
it did: the principle of power demands that it be founded on 
force. The principle of power makes it unavoidable that develop- 
ment begin in the form of coercion, gradually becoming legal in 
form, and from this being converted into internal power of law. 
This has been the eternal course of history, assigning to force a 
task which can be managed only by it. Never the sense of inde- 
pendence of the strong nations would have resigned itself without 
necessity to having their independence curtailed by the statute 
of a federation . Their spirit of independence even today does 
not yet permit the United States of America to join the League, 
and we shouldn 't be surprised if we found that the strong sponsor 
nations of the League founded it with the inner reservation to 
permit application of JtfS statutes only vis-y-vis the vanquished 
peoples and never vis-a-vis themselves. 

Therefore , it must not be said that the League is a wrong 
step on the road to peace. It is the necessary, first step which 
by its nature can not yet lead to freedom, but which just had to 
be done before the next step can be undertaken which leads out of 
the sphere of fighting for good. Now that the League exists, the 
peace-loving nations have an authority to which their peaceful 
intent can turn, and their example will be significant also for 
those which are still wary of peace. Hitherto the nations did 
everything to protect themselves militarily against dangerous 
attacks, but now a certain preparation exists even for peaceful 
settlement. If the League has proved itself as an organ for the 
peaceful settlement of minor conflicts , perhaps it will later 
also be invoked with confidence in major disputes. Here, as 
always, success will be the means of historical education. 

The evolution of the League will be decisively influenced by 
the way in which the national idea will develop. As long as the 
existing nationalistic degeneration continues there will be no 
end to the tensions between national majorities and minorities as 
well as between the national states, and the League will have to 
cope with national clashes which will keep open the national 
wounds which are ripped open today. In those instances where the 
powerful decide the conflicts arising therefrom in favor of their 
friends, the decisions of the League will be felt as injustices 
and will deprive it of its dominion over the minds. But if the 
powerful members of the League themselves with their 
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nationalistic aspirations collide with each other, the League 
will break up completely, and arms will have to settle the 
issue. It would be necessary for the national idea everywhere, 
as embodied in leaders and masses alike, to be cleansed of its 
nationalistic degenerations if trust, sublimating the League's 
legal form into inner legal power, is to emerge. A genuine 
national reformation would have to take hold of the minds, one 
which is neither satisfied with mere tolerance nor stops at the 
sentiment of mutual respect, but which matures to that lofty 
height where nations see themselves as complementary elements of 
a consummate human civilization and culture. Only a League given 
support by this purified force will be truly a moral and material 
power of peace. 

For the time being, even the most mature nations still have 
plenty to do to rise to this height. They all are still full of 
their traditional and mutual mistrust, and it will take many 
trials and tribulations until the harsh winter of mistrust has 
given way to the summer of warm trust. In the national sentiment 
the healthy and the degenerate impulses have become intimately 
bound up with each other. Where one has become guilty of nation- 
alistic encroachments these are for the most part mingled with 
the memories of great historical feats, and national pride will 
only with difficulty bring itself to the point of surrendering 
unjust possessions acquired in those feats. It is an arduous 
decision to take the step from acknowledgment of a committed 
wrong to its redress . In Hamlet, King Claudius recognizes that 
he has acquired his crown and his wife by devious means, but 
nevertheless cannot bring himself to renouncing such posses’’ 
sion. How much more difficult than for an individual must it be 
for a people to advance all the way to the height of selfi 
conquest where it not only recognizes its wrong but is willing to 
make up for it fully! An exuberant wave of national sense of 
justice would have to engulf the world if the injustices were to 
be blotted out which have piled up as consequences of the World 
War. 


5. The National Reformation and the Fight for External and 
Internal Peace 

National reformation has a task not only externally with 
respect to the relationship of nations to one another but also 
within the nations themselves ! Externally the national ego must 
be so kept in check that it makes room for a feeling sympathetic 
to foreign national law, while internally it must be so strongly 
developed as to become dominant and able to bind the antagonistic 
political and social powers. The external and internal task 

which must be done can be accomplished only if a peace power of 
overwhelming strength is established. 

This is quite plain for the power of peace which would have 
to operate externally. For the power of peace to be able to 
prevail against the powers pushing for war it would have to be as 
magnificent as was the ecclesiastical power of peace vis-a-vis 
the arms of the Romans and the sword of the German emperors. 
Like the ecclesiastical one, it would have to be an internal 
power which at the same time has its solid external organiza- 
tion. This cannot be accomplished by a tired feeling of peace 

supported by no other force than the desire, spared the 
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tribulations or war, to be left alone. Millions of such friends 
of peace taken together carry no weight on the scale of his-< 
tory. They are destined to languish completely in strength and 
to fall prey to the next despot who arises from within or presses 
in from without. They are either invaded by their more resolute 
neighbors , or else they will be visited by the still worse civil i 
ian tumults and horrors. It still won't do even if such friends 
of peace form an association or a federation, however glorious a 
name they may give to their collective and however shrewdly ela~’ 
borated may be the statutes which they want to obey in order to 
avoid war. Such endeavors are surely praiseworthy, but they 
remain within the realm of wishful thinking and are unable to 
force the brazen gates of real life. A power of peace to be 
operative would have to wield compelling power over the hearts, 
it would have to live up to an ideal which enthuses the leaders 
while elevating the masses. It would have to fill leaders and 
masses with a moral fortitude matching soldierly valor, and it 
would have to arouse in them an unlimited sense of duty. It 
would be a match for the powers of war only if it assumes the 
latter's boldness , sense of obedience, and chivalry as an 
order of peace taking over from the orders of knighthood of the 
Crusades the double duty of care, especially of the soul, on one 
hand, and on the other of combat, which as moral combat would 
have to set requirements no less stringent; as an order of peace 
taking over from the freemason order the impetuous striving for 
light and, be it said irrespective of all danger of misunder-’ 
standing, from the Jesuit or.der the increased rigor of discii 
pline, the deep understanding of world and mankind, the convic 
tion of the sacredness of its own cause, and the unbending and 
compelling will to power. 

No less strong would have to be the power of peace which 
would have to fight the battle for peace within the nations and 
would have to resolve the existing power conflicts through the 
unifying national spirit. The classes within the nation are more 
prone to attacking each other than are the nations. None of the 
nations which were embroiled in the World War wanted to attack, 
all were dragged into the war against their wish. However, the 
proletarian class in its programs has openly flung down the 
gauntlet , and the extreme political parties do so everywhere . On 
many an occasion hostilities would have commenced long ago if the 
parties had been so well armed as is true for the nations. As 
soon as the masses commanded weapons as did the Paris Communists 
m 1871 or the proletarian masses in Russia and in many other 
piac es after the upheaval, civil war flared up. How many tasks, 
indeed, there would be for a national Order of Peace within the 
nation to occupy male and female teachers , monitors, and nurses 
m the many places where misery is to be alleviated, conflicts* 
are to be settled, and social education is to be advanced! 

The persons joining ranks in order to wage the fight for 
peace should not organize themselves as parties alongside the 
other parties but would have to keep aloof from the parties, with 
whose more limited purposes they would have nothing to do because 
they strive for fundamental renewal. Just as the spirit of the 
monks of Clugny pervaded the entire hierarchy of the church, 
these persons would have to fill all the social strata of the 
nation with their unifying national spirit. Within these strata 
there would likely be formed the leaders and masses for the 


modern freedom organs which must give stability and meaning to 
the democratic movement . 

Everywhere among the mature nations endeavors are afoot in 
various guises which are aimed at external peace, the goal 
deserving of the highest priority . In Morel who died too early, 
the English nation had a hero in the fight for peace. It would 
especially devolve upon the disarmed German nation to shape 
through national reformation the power of peace being victorious 
over external coercion. 


6. The Youth Movement 

For the contemporary political calculus the Youth Movement 
is of not the slightest importance, and no statesman has to take 
it into account in any way. But in a faithful accounting of the 
social forces it must be allowed for. Although the magnitude of 
the present-day value at which it would have to be entered into 
the balance sheet is wholly uncertain, it must not be neglected 
in a listing of existing values. The tiny spark of light emanate 
ing from it is hardly visible in the profound darkness in which 
the present is immersed, but it may nevertheless be destined, 
already in the near future when present-day youths have become 
active men, to illuminate the world as a shining light. 

The Youth Movement has its origin in the old culture nations 
of Europe. From its national origins it has become integrated 
into a European movement, radiating from here out into all civi- 
lizable nations and races of the other continents . If everything 
may be included which goes by its name, it comprises today 
already millions of members. The observer who is serious about 
the matter must exclude from this figure all those who take 
pleasure in the mere outward appearances of the movement and from 
whom the genuine youth associations turn away with disdain. As 
one of the genuine representatives describes these phonies, they 
are "groups of dissatisfied, neurasthenic people who have found 
each other from weakness and unfitness rather than from a sense 
of strength, who are not able to stand on their own feet and who 
lack the wisdom of keeping quiet." Or they are groups which, as 
the same severe critic points out, were captured by circles 
belonging to the withering world, by the churches or the old 
political parties. Both kinds of groups are met with bitter 
enmity by the genuine federations and orders. 

How big the genuine core is cannot be determined by an out- 
side observer. In Germany a large part of the academic youth 
does not belong to it, being still prejudiced by the historical 
traditions which call the young man to the use of arms and the 
waging of war and for which the moral fortitude required by the 
fight for peace counts for nothing . We may assume that outside 
Germany, too, the number of young men who form the core of the 
movement is small. Could it be any different? Always it is only 
the few, whether young or old, whose mind and will are really in 
motion, but these few are chosen to be the leaders of the 
masses. The catchword issued by the genuine core of the youth 
movement is ''ind e p e nd e nc e " and "service" — the appropriate 
catchword for the emerging leader whose task it is to serve the 
masses by walking ahead or them with self-reliance . The true 
youth movement is a leadership school, called upon to train the 
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small number of those who will, as leaders, give the law to the 
large number. 

It is not easy for the outside observer to find his way 
through the flowing fog of symbolic words and acts to the real 
bottom of the movement . But one must not be misled by such mud- 
died manifestations of energy; a movement which begins with utter 
clarity will in its next stage already have become dull. As the 
engineer derives from the rushing mountain stream the big driving 
energies, so the moral energies needed by society can be derived 
only from those movements which rush things in their zealous 
striving . 

What can be discerned as driving impulses under the cloaking 
symbols is sound. One wants to get out from the conflicts of 
power in which present-day mankind consumes itself. One no 
longer knows the divisive national hate, one probably also has 
got over the divisive class consciousness, nor does one unsteadi 
ily vacillate any longer between faith and knowledge . Abhorring 
all dogmatism, one is religious in the deepest sense, desiring to 
profess, as the leader of one of the English federations puts it, 
the great nameless god of all of humanity — who "is adored in a 
thousand and one different religions, idols, icons, images, and 
symbols, and is also the sign of the agnostics . 1 ' One has 
rejected any kind of civilian or military fight and has resolved 
"to wield the invisible weapon of nonviolence . " For a movement 
of such depth it is a matter of course that one unites in the 
compactness of orders. 

Perhaps one may summarize the substance of this genuine 
youth movement by saying that it strives to awaken the deepest, 
the most hidden, the original force of the human entity. 

None of the great human movements has so far succeeded in 
achieving its goal fully. Might the youth movement succeed? 
Rather than seeking an answer to the question, we will be content 
to state that the goal which it is after is the same which the 
principle of power is after which leads from external to inter- 
nal power. It gives one a good feeling to be able to say that 
the best among our youth have the will to become internally 
strong . 
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